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LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND 




Letters fraIn Switzerland 


WHEN, a few years ago, the copies of the following 
letters were first made known to us, it was asserted 
that they had been found among Werther's papers; 
and it was pretended, that, before his acquaintance with 
Charlotte, he had been in Switzerland. We have never 
seen the originals: however, we would not on any ac- 
count anticipate the judgment and feelings of our 
readers; for, whatever may be their true history, it is 
impossible to read them without sympathy. 


PART THE FIRST. 


How do all my descriptions disgust me, when I 
read them over! Nothing but your advice, your com- 
mand, your injunction, could have induced me to 
atternpt anything of the kind. How many descrip- 
tions, too, of these scenes, had I not read before I saw 
them! Did these, then, afford me an ÍInage of them, 
or, at best, but a mere vague notion 1 In vain did my 
imagination attempt to bring the objects before it: in 
vain did my mind try to revolve from th,em some 
thoughts. Here I now stand contemplating these 
wonders; and what are nlY feelings in the midst of 
them! I can think of nothing, I can feel nothing; 
3 
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and how willingly would I both think and feel I The 
glorious scene before me excites my soul to its inmost 
depths, and impels me to be doing; and yet what can 
I do - what do I ? I now sit down and scribble and 
describe. Away with you, ye descriptions I Delude 
my friend, make him believe that I am doing some- 
thing, - that he sees and reads something. 


Were, then, these Switzers free? - free, these opu- 
lent burghers in their little pent-up towns 1- free, 
th ose poor devils on their rocks and crags 1 What is 
it that man cannot be made to believe, especially when 
he cherishes in his heart the memory of some old tale 
of marvel? Once, forsooth, they did break a tyrant's 
yoke, and might, for the moment, fancy themselves 
free; but out of the carcass of the single oppressor the 
good sun, by a strange new birth, has hatched a swarm 
of' 'petty tyrants. And so, now, they are ever telling 
that old tale of marvel: one hears it till one is sick of 
it. They formerly made themselves free, and have 
ever since remained free; and now they sit behind 
their walls, hugging themselves with their customs and 
laws - their philandering and philistering. And there, 
too, on the rocks, it is surely fine to talk of liberty, 
when for six months of the year they, like the 
marmot, are bound hand and foot by the snow. 


Alas! how wretched must any work of man look in 
the midst of this great and glorious Nature, but espe- 
cially such sorry, poverty-stricken works as these black 
and dirty little towns, such mean heaps of stones and 
rubbish 1 Large rubble and other stones on the roofs, 
too, that the miserable thatch may not be carried off 
from the top of them; and then the filth, the dung, 
and the gaping idiots! When here you meet with 
man and the wretched work of his hands, you are glad 
to run away immediately from both. 
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That there are in man very many intellectual capaci- 
ties which in this life he is unable to develop, which, 
therefore, point to a better future and to a more har- 
monious state of existence, - on this point we are both 
agreed. But, further than this, I cannot give up that 
other fancy of mine, even though, on account of it, you 
may again call me, as you have so often done already, 
a mere enthusiast. For my part, I do think that man 
feels conscious, also, of corporeal qualities of whose 
mature expansion he can have no hope in this life. 
This, most assuredly, is the case with flying. How 
strongly, at one time, used the clouds, as they drove 
along the blue sky, to tempt me to travel with them to 
foreign lands I and now in what danger do I stand, 
lest they should carry me away with them from the 
mountain-peak as they sweep violently by I What 
desire I feel to throw myself into the boundless regions 
of the air, to poise over the terrific abyss, or to alight 
on some otherwise inaccessible rock! With what a 
longing do I draw deeper and deeper breath, when, in 
the dark blue depth below me, the eagle soars over 
rocks and forests, or, in company and in sweet concord 
with his mate, wheels in wide circles round the eyry to 
which he has entrusted his young J Must I, then, never 
do more than creep up to the summits? 
Iust I always 
go on clinging to the highest rocks, as well as to the 
lowest plain? and when I have at last, with much toil, 
reached the desired eminence, must I still anxiously 
grasp at every holding-place, shudder at the thought of 
return, and tremble at the chance of a fall 1 


With what wonderful properties we are born I What 
vague aspirations rise within us I How rarely do 
imagination and our bodily powers work in opposition! 
Peculiarities of my early boyhood again recur. While 
I am walking, and have a long road before me, my 
arms go dangling by my side j I at times make a 
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grasp, as if I would seize a javelin, and hurl it, I know 
not at who-m or what; and then I fancy an arro\v is 
shot at me which pierces me to the heart: I strike my 
hand upon my breast, and feel an inexpressible sweet- 
ness; and then after this I soon revert to Iny natural 
state. Whence comes this strange phenon1enon? what 
is the meaning of it? and why does it invariably recur 
under the same figures, in the same bodily lnovement, 
and with the same sensation ? 


I am repeatedly told that the people who have met 
me on my journey are little satisfied with me. I can 
readily believe it, for neither has anyone of them con- 
tributed to my satisfaction. I cannot tell how it comes 
to pass that society oppresses me, that the forms of 
politeness are disagreeable to me, that what people 
talk about does not interest me, that all they show 
to me' is either quite indifferent, or else produces an 
impression quite opposite to what they expect. When 
I am shown a drawing or painting of any beautiful 
spot, immediately a feeling of disquiet arises \vithin me 
which is utterly inexpressible. l\ly toes within my 
shoes begin to bend, as if they would clutch the 
ground: a cramp-like motion runs through 111Y fingers. 
I bite my lips, and hasten to leave the company I am 
in, and throw myself down, in the presence of the 
majesty of nature, on the first seat, however incon- 
venient. I try to take in the scene before me ",-ith my 
eye, to seize all its beauties; and on the spot I love to 
cover a whole sheet with scratches which represent 
nothing exactly, but which, nevertheless, possess an 
infinite value in my eyes, as serving to reInind me of 
the happy moment whose bliss even this bungling exer- 
cise could not mar. \Vhat means, then, this strange 
effort to pass from art to nature, and then back again 
froIn nature to art? If it gives prolnise of an artist, 
why is steadiness \vanting to me? If it calls me to 
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enjoyment, wherefore, then, am I not able to seize it? 
I lately had a present of a yasket of fruit. I was in 
raptures at the sight of it, as of something heavenly,- 
such riches, such abundance, such variety, and yet such 
affinity! I could not persuade myself to pluck off a 
single berry: I could not bring myself to take a single 
peach or a fig. l\lost assuredly this gratification of the 
eye and the inner sense is the highest and Dl0st \vorthy 
of Inall: in all probability it is the design of Nature, 
when the hungry and thirsty believe that she has ex- 
hausted herself in marvels Inerely for the gratification 
of their palate. Ferdinand caIne and found me in the 
midst of these meditations. He did me justice, and 
then said, smiling, but with a deep sigh, " Yes, we are 
not \vorthy to consume these glorious products of N a- 
ture: truly it \vere a pity. Permit me to make a 
present of thenl to nlY beloved? " How glad was I to 
see the basket carried off! How did I love Ferdinand! 
How did I thank him for the feeling he had excited 
in me, for the prospect he gave me 1 Ay, \ve ought 
to acquaint ourselves \vith the beautiful: we ought to 
contenlplate it \vith rapture, and attempt to raise our- 
selves up to its height. And, in order to gain strength 
for that, \ve must keep ourselves thoroughly unselfish: 
,ve must not make it our own, but rather seek to com- 
municate it, indeed, to make a sacrifice of it to those 
who are dear and precious to us. 


How sedulously we are shaped and moulded in our 
youth! how constantly we then are called on to lay 
aside now this, now that, bad feeling! But what, in 
fact, are our so-called bad feelings, but so many organs 
byÞmeans of which man is to aid himself in life? How 
people \vorry a poor child in wholn but a little spark 
of vanity is discovered! and yet what a poor miserable 
creature is a Dlan who has no vanity at all! I will 
no\v tell you what has led me to make all these reflec- 
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tions. The day before yesterday we were joined by a 
young fellow who was most disagreeable to me and 
Ferdinand. His weak points were so prominent, his 
emptiness so manifest, and the care he bestowed on his 
outward appearance so obvious, that we looked down 
upon him as far inferior to ourselves; and yet he was 
everywhere, received better than we. Among other of 
his follies he wore a waistcoat of red satin, which round 
the neck was so cut as to look like the ribbon of some 
order or other. We could not refrain from joking 
about this piece of absurdity. But he let them all 
pass; for he drew a good profit from it, and perhaps 
secretly laughed at us. For host and hostess, coach- 
man, waiter, and chambermaid, and, indeed, not a few 
of our fellow travellers, were taken in by this seeming 
ornament, and showed greater politeness to him than 
to us. Not only was he always first waited upon, but, 
to our great humiliation, we saw that all the pretty 
girls in the inns bestowed all their stolen glances 
upon him. And then, when it came to the reckoning, 
which his eminence and distinction had enhanced, we 
had to pay our full shares. Who, then, was the fool 
in the game i Assuredly not he. 


There is something pretty and instructive about the 
symbols and maxims which one here sees on all the 
stoves. Here you have the drawing of one of these 
symbols which particularly caught my fancy. A horse, 
tethered by his hind foot to a stake, is grazing round it 
as far as his tether will permit: beneath is written, 
(I Allow me to take my allotted portion of food." 
This, too, will be the case with me when I come home, 
and, like the horse in the mill, shall have to work 
a way at your pleasure, and in return, like the horse 
here on the stove, shall receive a nicely measured dole 
for my support. Yes, I am coming back; and what 
awaits me was certainly well worth all the trouble of 
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climbing up these mountain heights, of wandering 
through these valleys, and seeing this blue sky, of 
discovering that there is a nature which exists by an 
eternal, voiceless necessity, which has no wants, no 
feelings, and is divine; whilst we, whether in the coun- 
try or in the towns, have alike to toil hard to gain a 
miserable subsistence, and at the same time struggle to 
subject everything to our lawless caprice, and call it 
liberty. 


Ay, I have ascended the Furca, - the summit of 
St. Gothard. These sublime, incomparable scenes of 
nature will ever stand before my eye. Ay, I have 
read the Roman history in order to gain from the com.. 
parison a distinct and vivid feeling what a thoroughly 
miserable being I am. 


Never has it been so clear to me as during these last 
few days, that I, too, could be happy on moderate 
means; could be quite as happy as anyone else, if only 
I knew a trade, - an exciting one, indeed, but yet one 
which had no consequences for the morrow, which 
required nothing but industry and attention at the 
time, without calling for either foresight or retrospec- 
tion. Every mechanic seems to me the happiest of 
mortals: all he has to do is already settled for him, 
what he can do is fixed and known. He has not to 
rack his brains over the task that is set him. He 
works away without thinking, without exertion or 
haste, but still with diligence and pleasure in his work, 
like a bird building its nest, or a bee constructing its 
cells. He is but a degree above the beasts, and yet he 
is a perfect man. How do I envy the potter at his 
wheel, or the joiner behind his bench! 


Tilling the soil is not to my liking: this first and 
most necessary of man's occupations is disagreeable to 
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me. In it man does but ape Nature, who scatters her 
seeds everywhere; whereas Ulan .would choose that a 
particular field should produce none but one particular 
fruit. But things do not go on exactly so: the .weeds 
spring up luxuriantly; the cold and ,vet injures the 
crop, or the hail cuts it off entirely. The poor hus- 
Landnlan anxiously ,vaits throughout the year to see 
how the cards ,vil
 decide the galne with the clouds, 
and determine .whether he shall ,vin or lose his stakes. 
Such a doubtful, anlbiguous condition may be right 
suitable to Inan in his present ignorance, ,vhile he 
kno,vs not whence he came, nor whither he is going. 
It 111ay, then, be tolerable to man to resign all his 
labours to chance; and thus the parson, at any rate, 
has an opportunity, when things look thoroughly bad, 
to ren1Ïnd him of Providence, and to connect the sins 
of his flock with the incidents of Nature. 


So, then, I bave nothing to joke Ferdinand about! 
I, too, have met with a pleasant adventure. Adven- 
ture ! - why do I use the silly word? There is noth- 
ing of adventure in a gentle attraction which draws 
man to man. Our social life, our false relations- 
those are adventures, those are monstrosities; and yet 
they come before us as wen known, and as nearly akin 
to us, as uncle and aunt. 
We had Leell introduced to Herr Tüdou; 
nd we 
found ourselves very happy aIllong this family, - rich, 
open-hearted, good-natured, lively people, who in the 
society of their children, in cOlnfort and without care, 
enjoy the good ,vh.ieh each day brings ,vith it, their 
property, and their glorious neighbourhood. We young 
folks were not required, as is too often the case in so 
many formal households, to sacrifice ourselves at the 
card-table in order to humour the old. On the con- 
trary, the old people - father, mother, and aunts- 
gathered round us, when, for our o,vn amusement, we 
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got Up some little ganles in which chance and thought 
and \vit had their counteracting influence. Eleonora, 
for I BlUst no\v at last mention her name, - the second 
daughter (her image will for ever be present to my 
mind), - a slim slight fraIne, delicately chiselled fea- 
tures, a bright eye, a palish cOlllplexion, \vhich in young 
girls of her age is rather pleasing than disagreeable, 
as being a sign of no very incurable a lualady: on the 
\vhole, her appearance \vas extrelnely agreeable. She 
seemed cheerful and lively, and everyone felt at his 
ease with her. Soon, indeed, I Inay venture to say at 
once, - at once, on the very first evening, she nlade nle 
her companion: she sat by Iny side; and, if the ganle 
separated us a Inolnent, she soon contrived to find her 
old place again. I \vas gay and cheerful. l\fy journey, 
the beautiful weather, the country - all had contributed 
to produce in me immoderate cheerfulness, - ay, I 
might alnlost venture to say a state of excitement. I 
derived it from everything, and imparted it to every- 
thing: even :Ferdinand seenled to forget his fair one. 
We had almost exhausted ourselves in varying our 
amusenlents, 'when \ve at last thought of the" game of 
matrinlony." The names of the ladies and of the 
gentlemen were thrown separately into two hats, and 
then the pairs \vere dra\vn out one by one. On each 
couple as determined by the lot, one of the company 
whose turn it might happen to be had to write a little 
poem. Everyone of the party - father, mother, and 
aunts - were obliged to put their nalnes in the hats. 
We cast in, besides, the nanles of our acquaintançes, 
and, to enlarge the nUlllber of candidates for matri- 
mony, \ve thre\v in those of all the well-known char- 
acters of the literary and of the political world. We 
comlnenced playing, and the first pairs that 'were drawn 
were highly distinguished personages. It was not 
everyone, ho\vever, who ,vas ready at once with his 
verses. She, Ferdinand and myself, and one of the 
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aunts, who wrote very pretty verses in French - we 
soon divisled among ourselves the office of secretary. 
The conceits were mostly good, and the verses toler- 
able. Hers, especially, had a touch of nature about 
them which distinguished them from all others. With- 
out being really clever, they had a happy turn: they 
were playful without being bitter, and showed good- 
will toward everyone. The father laughed heartily; 
and his face was lit up with joy when his daughter's 
verses were declared to be the best, after mine. Our 
unqualified approbation highly delighted him. We 
praised, as men praise unexpected merit, - as we 
praise an author who has bribed us. At last out came 
my lot, and chance had taken honourable care of me. 
It was no less a personage than the Empress of all the 
Russias, who was drawn to be my partner for life. 
The company laughed heartily at the match; and 
Eleonora maintained that the whole company must 
try their best to do honour to so eminent a consort. 
All began to try: a few pens were bitten to pieces. 
She was ready first, but wished to read last. The 
mother and the aunt could make nothing of the sub- 
ject; and although the father was rather matter-of- 
fact, Ferdinand somewhat humourous, and the aunts 
rather reserved, still, through all, you could see friend- 
ship and good-will. At last it came to her turn. She 
drew a deep breath, her ease and cheerfulness left her: 
she did not read, but rather lisped it out, and laid it 
before me to read it to the rest. I was astonished, 
amazed. Thus does the bud of love open in beauty 
and modesty. I felt as if a whole spring had showered 
upon me all its flowers at once. Everyone was silent. 
Ferdinand lost not his presence of mind. " Beauti- 
ful !" he exclaimed, "very beautiful J He deserves the 
poem as little as an empire." "If only we have 
righ tly understood it," said the father. The rest re- 
quested I would read it once more. My eyes had 
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hitherto been fixed on the precious words: a shudder 
ran through me from head to foot. :Ferdinand, who 
saw my perplexity, took the paper up and read it. 
She scarcely allowed him to finish before she drew out 
the lots for another pair. The game was not kept up 
long after this, and refreshments were brought in. 


Shall I, or shall I not? Is it right of me to hide in 
silence anything from him to whom I tell so much, 
nay, all? Shall I keep back from you a great matter, 
when I yet weary you with so many trifles which assur- 
edly no one would ever read but you who have taken so 
wonderful a liking for me 1 or shall I keep back any- 
thing from you, because it might, perhaps, give you a 
false, not to sayan ill, opinion of me 1 No: do you 
know me better than I even know myself. If I should 
do anything which you do not believe possible I could 
do, you will amend it: if I should do anything deserv- 
ing of censure, you will not spare me; you will lead 
me and guide me whenever my peculiarities entice me 
off the right road. 
My joy, my rapture, at, works of art when they are 
true, when they are immediate and speaking expres- 
sions of Nature, afford the greatest delight to every 
collector, to every dilettante. Those, indeed, who call 
themselves connoisseurs, are not always of my opin- 
ion; but I care nothing for their connoisseurship when 
I am happy. Does not living nature vividly impress 
itself on my sense of vision 1 Do not its images remain 
fixed in my brain 1 Do not they there grow in beauty, 
delighting to compare themselves, in turn, with the 
images of art which the mind of others has also 
embellished and beautified 1 I confess to you that my 
fondness for Nature arises from the fact of my always 
deeing her so beautiful, so lovely, so brilliant, so ra v- 

shing, that the simulation of the artist, even his 
Imperfect imitation, transports me almost as much as 
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if it \vere a perfect type. It is, however, only such 
works of art as bespeak genius and feeling, that have 
any charms for me. Those cold imitations which con- 
fine themselves to the narrow circle of a certain meagre 
mannerism, of mere painstaking diligence, are to Dle 
utterly intolerable. You see, therefore, that my de- 
light and taste cannot well be riveted by a work of 
art, unless it imitates such objects of nature as are 
\vell known to me; so that I am able to test the Üni- 
tation by my o\vn experience of the originals. Land- 
scape, with all that lives and nloves therein; flowers 
and fruit-trees; Gothic churches; a portrait taken 
directly from Nature, - all this I can recognise, feel, 
and, if you like, judge of. Honest W - annlsed 
himself with this trait of my character, and, in such a 
way that I could not be offended, often nlade merry 
with it at my expense. He sees much farther in this 
matter than I, and I shall always prefer that people 
should laugh at Ine while they instruct than that they 
should praise without benefiting me. He had noticed 
what things I was most inlmediately pleased with, 
and, after a short acquaintance, did not hesitate to 
avow, that, in the objects that so transported me, there 
might be much that was truly estimable, and \vhich 
time alone would enable me to distinguish. 
But I turn from this subject, and must now, ho\v- 
ever circuitously, COlne to the matter, which, though 
reluctantly, I cannot but confide to you. I can see 
you in your room, in your little garden, \vhere, over a 
pipe of tobacco, you will probably break the seal, and 
read this letter. Can your thoughts follow me into 
this free and motley \vorld? Will the circumstances 
and true state of the case become clear to your imagi- 
nation? And \vill you be as indulgent toward your 
absent friend as I have often found you when present? 
When my artistic friend became better acquainted 
\vith nle, and judged 111e \vorthy of being gradually 
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introduced to better pieces of art, he one day, not 
without a lllost Inysterious look, took nle to a case, 
which, being opened, displayed a life-size Danae receiv- 
ing in her lap the golden shower. I was anlazed at 
the splendour of the IÜnbs, the magnificence of the 
posture and arrangement, the intense tenderness and 
the intellectuality of the sensual object; and yet I did 
but stand before it in silent conternplation. It did not 
excite in llle that rapture, that delight, that inexpressi- 
ble pleasure. My friend, \vho \vent on descanting upon 
the luerits of the picture, was too, full of his own en- 
thusiaBlll to notice lIlY coldness, and delighted to have 
an opportunity of pointing out to me in this painting 
the distinctive excellences of the Italian school. 
But the sight of this picture has not Inade rue 
happy: it has Illade me uneasy. What I said I to 
lllyself, - in what a. strange case do we civilised men 
find ourselves, \vith our lnany conventional restraints I 
A Inossy rock, a waterfall, rivets rny eye so long that 
I can tell everything about it, - its heights, its cavi- 
tieB, its lights and shades, its hues, its blending tints, 
and reflections: all is distinctly present to nlY nlind, 
and, \vhenever I please, comes vividly before me in a 
most happy in1Ítation. But of that nlasterpiece of 
Nature, the human frame, of the order and sYlnmetry 
of t
he limbs, - of all this I have but a very general 
notion, which, in fact, is no notion at all. 1fy Ì1nagi- 
nation presents to me anything but a vivid image of 
this glorious structure; and, \vhen art presents an 
imitation of it to lny eye, it awakens in me no sensa- 
tion, and I am unable to judge of the merits of the 
picture. No, I v1Íll relllain no longer in this state of 
stupidity. I will stamp on nlY n1Ìnd the shape of man, 
as well as that of a cluster of grapes, or of a peach-tree. 
I induced Ferdinand to bathe in the lake. What a 
glorious shape my friend has I How duly proportioned 
all his limbs are I \vhat fulness of forn1! what splen- 
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dour of youth! What a gain to have enriched my 
imagination with this perfect model of manhood I 
Now I can people the woods, the meadow, and the 
hills, with similar fine forms. I can see him as Adonis 
chasing the boar, or as Narcissus contemplating him- 
self in the mirror of the spring. 
But alas! my imagination cannot furnish as yet a 
Venus holding him from the chase, a Venus bewailing 
his death, or a beautiful Echo casting one sad look 
more on the cold corpse of the youth before she 
vanishes for ever. I have therefore resolved, cost what 
it will, to see a female form in the state in which I 
ha ve seen my friend. 
When, therefore, we reached Geneva, I made arrange- 
ments, in the character of an artist, to complete my 
studies of the nude figure, and to-morrow evening 
my wish is to be gratified.. 


I cannot avoid going to-day with Ferdinand to a . 
grand party. It will form an excellent foil to the 
studies of this evening. Well enough do I know those 
formal parties, where the old women require you to 
play at cards with them, and the young ones to ogle 
with them; where you must listen to the learned, pay 
respect to the parson, and give way to the noble; 
where the numerous lights show you scarcely. one 
tolerable form, and that one hidden and buried beneath 
some barbarous load of frippery. I shall have to 
speak French, too, - a foreign tongue, - the. use 
of which always makes a man appear silly, whatever 
he may think of himself, since the best he can express 
in it is nothing but commonplace and the most obvious 
of remarks, and that, too, only with stammering and 
hesitating lips. For what is it that distinguishes the 
blockhead from the really clever man, but the peculiar 
quickness and vividness with which the latter discerns 
the nicer shades and proprieties of all that comes 
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before him, and expresses himself thereon with facil- 
ity ? Whereas the former (just as we all do with a 
foreign language) is forced on every occasion to have 
recourse to some ready-found and conversational phrase 
or other. To-day I will calmly put up with the sorry 
entertainment, in expectation of the rare scene of 
Nature which a waits me. 


My ad venture is over. It has fully equalled my 
expectation, nay, surpassed it; and yet I know not 
whether to congratulate or to blame myself on account 
of it. 


PART THE SECOND. 


MUNSTER, Oct. 3, 1797
 
FROM Basle you will receive a packet containing an 
account of my travels up to that point; for we are 
now continuing in good earnest our tours through 
Switzerland. On our route to Biel we rode up the 
beautiful valley of the Birsch, and at last reached the 
pass which leads to this place. 
Among the ridges of the broad and lofty range of 
mountains, the little stream of the Birsch found, of old, 
a channel for itself. Necessity soon after may have 
driven men to clamber wearily and painfully through 
its gorges. The Romans, in their time, enlarged the 
track; and now you may travel through it with perfect 
ease. The stream, dashing over crags and rocks, and 
the road, run side by side; and, except at a fe\y points, 
these make up the whole breadth of the pass, which is 
hemmed in by rocks, the top of which is easily reached 
by the eye. Behind them the mountain chain rose 
with a slight inclination: the summits, however, were 
veiled by a mist. ' 
Here walls of rock rise precipitously one above 
another, there immense strata run obliquely down to 
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the river and the road; here, again, broad masses lie 
piled one over another, while close beside stands a line 
of sharp-pointed crags. Wide clefts run yawning up- 
ward; and blocks, of the size of a wall, have detached 
themselves from the rest of the stony mass. Some 
fragments of the rock have rolled to the bottom: 
others are still suspended, and by their position alarm 
you, as also likely at any mon1ent to con1e toppling 
down. 
N ow round, now pointed, now overgrown, now bare, 
are the tops of these rocks, am ong and high above 
which some single bald sUlllmit boldly towers; while 
along the perpendicular clift's, and among the hollows 
below, the weather has worn lnany a deep and winding 
crapny. 
The passage through this defile raised in me a grand 
but calm el11otion. The sublime produces a beautiful 
cahnness in the soul, which, entirely possessed by it, 
feels as great as it ever can feel. How glorious is such 
a pure feeling when it rises to the very highest, without 
overflowing! My eye and my soul were both able to 
take in the objects before me; and as I was preoccu- 
pied by nothing, and had no false tastes to counteract 
their impression, they had on l11e their full and natural 
effect. When we compare such a feeling \vith that \ve 
are sensible of when we laboriously harass ourselves 
with some trifle, and strain every nerve to gain as 
much as possible for it, and, as it were, to patch it out, 
striving to furnish joy and aliment to the lnind from 
its o\vn creation, we then feel sensible what a poor 
expedient, after all, the latter is. 
A young man whom we have had for our cOl11panÌon 
from Basle said his feelings were very far from what 
they were on his first visit, and gave all the honour to 
novelty. I, ho\vever, would say, when we see such ob- 
jects as these for the first time, the unaccustomed soul 
has to expand itself; and this gives rise to a sort of 
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painful joy, - an overflo\viug of èl11otion, which agi- 
tates the mind, and draws frolll us the Inost ùelicious 
tears. By this operation, the suul, \vithout knowing it, 
becolnes greater in itself, and is, of course, not capable 
of ever feeling again such aisensation; and man thinks, 
in consequence, that he has lost sonlething, whereas in 
fact he has gained. \Yhat he loses in delight, he gains 
in in\vard riches. If only destiny had bidden Ine to 
d well in the Inidst of some grand scenery, then \vould 
I every 1110rning have Ïlnbibed greatness fro In its 
grandeur; as, from a lonely valley, I would extract 
patience and repose. 
After reaching the end of the gorge, I alighted, and 
went back alone through a part of the valley. I thus 
called forth another profound feeling, - one by which 
the attenti ve n1Índ may expand its joys to a high degree. 
One guesses in the dark about the origin and existence 
of these singular forms. It may have happened \vhen 
and ho\v it may: these nlasses n1ust, according to the 
laws of gravity and affinity, have been fonueù grandly 
and sinlply Ly aggregation. Whatever revolutions 
111ay subsequently have upheaved, rent, and divided 
them, the latter were only partial convulsions; and 
even the idea of such n1Ïghty cOlnmotions gives one a 
deep feeling of the eternal stability of the masses. 
TiIne, too, bound by the everlasting law, has had here 
greater, here less, effect upon th8111. 
Internally their colour appears to be yellowish. 
The air, however, and the weather, have changed the 
surface into a bluish-gray; so that the original colour 
is only visible here and there in streaks and in the 
fresh cracks. The stone itself slo,vly crumbles beneath 
the influence of the \veather, becoming rounded at the 
edges as the softer flakes \vear away. In this Dlanner 
have been formed hollows and cavities gracefully shelv- 
ing off, \vhich, \vhen they have sharp slanting al)d 
pointed edges, present a singular appearance. 
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Vegetation maintains its rights on every ledge, on 
every flat surface; for in every fissure the pines strike 
root, and the mosses and plants spread themselves over 
the rocks. One feels deeply convinced that there is 
nothing accidental; that here there is working an 
eternal law, which, however slowly, yet surely governs 
the universe; that there is nothing here from the 
hand of man but the convenient road by means of 
which this singular region is traversed. 


GENEVA, Oct. 21, 1779. 
The great mountain range, which, running from 
Basle to Geneva, divides Switzerland fronl France, is, 
as you are aware, named the Jura. Its principal 
heights run by Lausanne, and reach as far as Rolle and 
N yon. In the midst of this summit ridge, Nature has 
cut out - I might almost say washed out - a remark- 
able valley; for on the tops of all these limestone 
ro<(.ks the operation of the primal waters is manifest. 
It is called La Vallée de J oux, which means the Valley 
of the Rock, since J oUX, in the local dialect, signifies a 
rock. Before I proceed with the further descrip- 
tion of our journey, I will give you a brief geo- 
graphical account of its situation. Lengthwise it 
stretches, like the mountain range itself, almost directly 
from south to north, and is locked in on the one 
side by Sept Moncels, and on the other by Dent de 
Vaulion, which after the Dole, is the highest peak of 
the Jura. Its length, according to the statement of 
the neighbourbood, is nine short leagues, but, according 
to our rough reckoning as we rode through it, six good 
leagues. The mountainous ridge which bounds it 
lengthwise on the north, and is also visible from the 
flat lands, is called the Black Mountain (Le Noir Mont). 
Toward the west, the Risou rises gradually, and slopes 
away toward Franche Comté. France and Berne 
divide the valley pretty evenly between them; the 
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former claiming the upper and inferior half, and the 
latter possessing the lower and better portion, which is 
"properly called La Vallée du Lac de Joux. Quite at 
the upper part of the valley, and at the foot of Sept 
Moncels, lies the Lac des Rousses, which has no single 
visible origin, but gathers its waters from the numerous 
springs which here gush out of the soil, and from the 
little brooks which run into the lake from all sides. 
Out of it flows the Orbe, which, after running through 
the whole of the French and a great portion of the 
Bernese territory, forms, lower down and toward 
the Dent de Vaulion, the Lac de J OUX, which falls on 
one side into a smaller lake, the waters of which have 
some subterraneous outlet. The breadth of the valley 
varies: above, near the Lac des Rousses, it is nearly 
half a league, then it closes in to expand again 
presently, and to reach its greatest breadth, which is 
nearly a league and a half. So much to enable you 
better to understand what follows. While you read 
it, however, I would beg you now and then to cast a 
glance upon your map, although, so far as concerns this 
country, I have found them all to be incorrect. 
OCT. 24. - In company with a captain and an upper 
ranger of the forests in these parts, we rode, first of all, 
up Mont, a little scattered village which much more 
correctly might be called a line of husbandmen's and 
vine-dressers' cottages. The weather was extremely 
clear. When we turned to look behind us, we had 
a view of the Lake of Geneva, the mountains of Savoy 
and Valais, and could just catch Lausanne, and also, 
through a light n1Ïst, the country round Geneva. 
Mont Blanc, which towers above all the mountains of 
Faucigni, stood out more and more distinctly. It was 
a brilliant sunset; and the view was so grand, that no 
human eye was equal to it. The moon rose almost at 
the full as we got continually higher. Through large 
pine forests we continued to ascend the Jura, and saw 
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the lake in a mist, and in it the reflection of the moon. 
It became lighter and lighter. The road is a well-Iuade 
causeway, though it was laid down merely for the sake. 
of facilitating the transport of the tiInber to the plains 
below. We had been ascending for full three leagues, 
before the road began gently to descend. We thought 
we sa\v belo\v us a vast lake, fur a thick mist filled 
the whole valley which we overlooked. Presently 
we caÌne nearer to the n1Ìst, and observed a white 
bow, \v hich the lnoon formed in it, and were soon 
entirely enveloped in the fog. The conlpany of the 
captain procured us lodgings in a house 'where strangers 
were not usually entertained. In its internal arrange- 
ment, it differed in nothing fronl usual buildings of 
the sallIe kind, except that the great rOOlll in the centre 
was at once the kitchen, the anteroo1n, and general . 
gathering-place of the family; and frOln it you entered 
at once into the sleeping-roollls, \vhich were either on the 
sallle floor with it, or had to be approached by steps. 
On the one side was the fire, which was burning on 
the ground on some stone slabs; while a chilllney, 
built durably and neatly of planks, received and carried 
off the Sl11oke. In the corner were the doors of the 
oven. All the rest of the floor was of ,vood, with the 
exception of a slllall piece near the window, around 
the sink, which was paved. Moreover, all around and 
overhead, on the beams, a multitude of dOlllestic articles 
and utensils were arranged in beautiful order, and all 
kept nice and clean. 
OCT. 25. - This mol' ning the weather was cold but 
clear, the Ineadows covered \vith hoar-frost, and here 
and there light clouds were floating in the air. We 
could pretty nearly survey the whole of the lower 
valley, our house being situated at the foot of the 
eastern side of N oil' Mont. About eight we set off, 
a.nd, in order to enjoy the sun fully, proceeded on the 
western side. The pa.rt of the valley we now traversed 
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was divided into meado\ys, which toward the lake were 
rather swampy. The inhabitants either d well in de- 
tached houses built by the side of their fartllS, or else 
have gathered closer together in little villages, which 
bear simple names derived fronl their several sites. 
The first of those that we passed through \vas called 
"Le Sentier." "\Ve sa w at a distance the Dent de 
Vaulion peeping out over a mist which resteù on the 
lake. The valley grew broader; but our road now lay 
behind a ridge of rock which shut out our view of the 
lake, and then through another village, called "Le 
Lieu." The n1Ïst arose and fell off, highly variegated 
by the sun. Close hereto is a small lake, which 
apparently has neither inlet nor outlet to its waters. 
The weather cleared up completely as \ve came to the foot 
of Dent de Vaulion, and reached the nurthern extrernity 
of the great lake, which, as it turns w-estward, empties 
itself into a smaller by a danl beneath the bridge. 
The village just above is called" Le Pont." The situa- 
tion of the snIaller lake is what you nlay easily con.. 
ceive as being in a peculiar little valley, which may 
be called pretty. At the western extrenlÍty there is a 
singular n1Ïll built in a ravine of the rock, \vhich the 
smaller lake used fornlerly to fill. At pres
nt it is 
dammed out of the mill, \vhich is erected in the hollo\v 
below. The water is conveyed by sluices to the wheel, 
from which it falls into crannies of the rock, and, being 
sucked in by them, does not show itself again till it 
reaches Valorbe, which is a full league off, where it 
again bears the name of the "Orbe." These outlets 
(entonnoirs) require to be kept clear: otherwise the 
water would rise, and again fill the ravine, and over- 
flow the' mill, as it has often done already. We saw 
the people hard at \vork removing the ,vorn pieces 
of the linlestone, and replacing them by others. 
We rode back again over the bridge, toward l,e Pont, 
and took a guide for the Dent ùu ,... aulion. In ascend- 
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ing it we now had the great lake directly behind us. 
To the east its boundary is the N oir Mont, behind 
which the bald peak of the Dole rises up : to the west it 
is shut in by the mountain ridge, which, on the side of 
the lake, is perfectly bare. The sun felt hot: it was 
between eleven and twelve o'clock. By degrees we 
gained a sight of the whole valley, and were able to 
discern in the distance the Lac des Rousses, and then, 
stretching to our feet, the district we had just ridden 
through, and the road which remained for our return. 
During the ascent my guide discoursed of the whole 
range of the country and the lordships, which, he said, 
it was possible to distinguish from the peak. In the 
midst of such talk we reached the summit. But a very 
different spectacle was prepared for us. Under a bright 
and clear sky nothing was visible but the high moun.. 
tain chain. All the lower regions were covered with a 
white sea of cloudy mist, which stretched from Geneva 
northwards, along the horizon, and glittered brilliantly 
in the sunshine. Out of it rose, to the east, the whole 
line of snow and ice capped rnountains, acknowledging 
no distinction of names of either the princes or peoples 
who fancied they were owners of them, and owning 
subjection only to one Lord, and to the glance of the 
sun, which was tinging them with a beautified red. 
Mont Blanc, right opposite to us, seemed the highest; 
next to it were the ice-crowned summits of Valais and 
Oberland; and lastly came the lower mountains of the 
canton of Berne. Toward the west, the sea of mist, 
which was unconfined to one spot; on the left, in the 
remotest distance, appeared the mountains of Solothurn ; 
somewhat nearer, those of N eufchß,tel ; and right before 
us, some of the lower heights of the Jura. Just below, 
lay some of the masses of the Vaulion, to which be- 
longs the Dent (tooth), which takes from it its name. 
To the west, Franche-Comté, with its flat, outstretched, 
and wood-covered hills, shut in the whole horizon. In 
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the distance, toward the north west, one single mass 
stood out distinct from all the rest. Straight before 
us, however, was a beautiful object. This was the 
peak which gives this summit the name of a tooth. It 
descends precipitously, or rather with a slight curve, 
in wards; and in the bottom it is succeeded by a small 
valley of pine-trees, with beautiful grassy patches here 
and there, while right beyond it lies the valley of the 
Orbe (Val-orbe), where you see this stream coming out 
of the rock, and can trace, in thought, its route back- 
wards to the smaller lake. The little town of Valorbe also 
lies in this valley. Most reluctantly we quitted the spot. 
A delay of a few hours longer (for the mist generally 
disperses in about that time) would have enabled us to 
distinguish the low lands with the lake; but, in order 
that our enjoyment should be perfect, we must always 
have something behind still to be wished. As we 
descended, we had the \" hole valley lying perfectly 
distinct before us. At Le Pont we again mounted our 
horses, and rode to the east side of the lake, and passed 
through L' Abbaye de J oux, which at present is a village, 
but once was a settlement of monks, to whom the whole 
valley belonged. Toward four ,ve reached our auberge, 
and found our meal ready, of which we were assured by 
our hostess that at twelve 0' clock it would have been good. 
eating, and which, overdone as it was, tasted excellently. 
Let me now add a few particulars just as they were 
told me. As I mentioned just now, the valley belonged 
formerly to the monks, who, having divided it again to 
feudatories, were, with the rest, ejected at the Reforma- 
tion. At present it belongs to the canton of Berne; 
and the mountains around are the tim ber-stores of the 
Pays de Vaud. Most of the timber is private property, 
and is cut up under supervision, and then carried 
down into the plains. The planks are also made here 
into deal utensils of all kinds, and pails, tubs, and 
similar articles manufactured. 
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The people are civil and well disposed. Besides their 
trade in wood, they also breed cattle. Their beasts are 
of a small size. The cheese they make is excellent. 
They are very industrious, and a clod of earth is 'with 
them a great treasure. We saw one man, with a horse 
and cart, carefully collecting the earth which had been 
thrown up out of a ditch, and carrying it to sonle hollow 
places in the same field. They lay the stones carefully 
together, and make little heaps of them. There are 
here many stone-polishers, who work for the Genevese 
and other tradesnlen ; and this business furnishes occu- 
pation for many women and children. The houses are 
neat, but durable; the form and internal arrangements 
being determined by the locality, and the wants of the 
inmates. Before every house there is a running stream, 
and everywhere you see signs of industry, activity, and 
wealth. But above all things is the highest praise due 
to the excellent roads, which in this remote region, as 
also in all the other cantons, are kept up by that of 
Berne. A causeway is carried all round the valley, not 
unnecessarily broad, but in excellent repair; so that the 
inhabitants can pursue their avocations without incon- 
venience, and, with their small horses and light carts, 
pass easily along. The air is very pure and salubrious. 
On the 26th of October, during breakfast, we delib- 
erated as to the road we should take on our return. 
As we heard that the Dole, the highest summit of the 
Jura, lay at no great distance from the upper end of 
the valley, and as the weather promised to be most 
glorious, so that we might to-day hope to enjoy all that 
chance denied us yesterday, we finally determined to 
take this route. We loaded a guide with bread and 
cheese, and butter and wine, and by eight o'clock 
mounted our horses. Our route now lay along the 
upper part of the valley, in the shade of N oir Mont. 
It ,vas extrenlely cold, and there had been a sharp 
hoar-frost. vVe had still a league to ride, through 
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the part belonging to Berlie, before the causewày (\vhich 
there terminates) branches off juto two parts. Through 
a little wood of pine-trees we entered the French terri- 
tory. Here the scene changed greatly. 'Vhat first 
excited our attention \vas the wretched roads. The 
soil is rather stony: everywhere you see great heaps of 
those which have been picked off the fields. Soon you 
come to a part which is very Inarshy, and full of springs. 
The woods all around you are ill wretched condition. 
In all the houses and people you recognise, I will not 
say want, but certainly a hard and meagre subsistence. 
They belong, almost as serfs, to the canons of St. 
Claude: they are bound to the soil (glcbæ astrict
), and 
are oppressed with imposts (sujets à La main-morte et 
au droit de la suite), of which \ve \vill hereafter have 
some talk together, as also of a late edict of the king's, 
repealing the droit de la suite, and inviting the owners 
and occupiers to redeem the 1nain-lno1.te for a certain 
compensation. But still even this portion of the valley 
is well cultivated. The people love their country 
dearly; though they lead a hard life, being driven 
occasionally to steal the \vood frOIll the Bernese, and 
sell it again in the lo\vlands. The first division is called 
the Bois d'Amant. After passing through it, we entered 
the parish of Les Rousses, \vhere we saw before us the 
little Lake des Rousses and Les Sept 110ncels, - seven 
small hills of different shapes, but all connected to- 
gether, which form the southern lÜnit of the valley. 
We soon came upon the new road which runs from the 
Pays de Vaud to Paris. We kept to this for a mile 
downwards, and no\v left entirely the valley. The 
bare sumIllit of the Dole was before us. '\Ve alighted 
from our horses, and sent them on bv the road toward 
St. Cergue, while we ascended the Dole. It was near 
noon. The sun felt hot, but a cool south wind caIne 
now and then to refresh UR. When we looked round 
for a halting-place, we had behind us J,.ÆS Sept Moncels, 
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we could still see a part of the Lac des Rousses, and 
around it the scattered houses of the parish. The rest 
of the valley was hidden from our eye by the N oir 
Mont, above which we again saw our yesterday's view 
of Franche-Comté, and nearer at hand, southwards, the 
last summits and valleys of the Jura. We carefully 
avoided taking advantage of a little peep in the hill, 
which would have given us a glimpse of the country, 
for the sake of which, in reality, our ascent was under- 
taken. I Jas in some anxiety about the mist: however, 
from the aspect of the sky above, I drew a favourable 
omen. At last we stood on the highest summit, and 
saw with the greatest delight that to-day we were 
indulged with all that yesterday had been denied us. 
The whole of the Pays de Vaux and de Gex lay like a 
plan before us; all the diff erent holdings divided off 
with green hedges, like the beds of a parterre. We 
were so high, that the rising and sinking of the land- 
-scape before us were unnoticeable. Villages, little 
towns, country-houses, vine-covered hills, and higher 
up still, where the forests and Alps begin, the cow.. 
sheds (mostly painted white, or some other light colour), 
- all glittered in the sunshine. The mist had already 
rolled off from Lake Leman. We saw the nearest part 
of the coast on our side, quite clear: of the so-called 
smaller lake, where the larger lake contracts itself, and 
turns toward Geneva, which was right opposite to us, 
we had a complete view; and on the other side, the 
country which shuts it in was gradually clearing. But 
nothing could vie with the view of the mountains, cov- 
ered with snow and glaciers. We sat down before 
some rocks, to shelter us from the cold wind, with the 
sunshine full upon us, and highly relished our little 
meal. We kept watching the mist, which gradually 
retired. Each one discovered., or fancied he discovered, 
some object or. other. One by one we distinctly saw 
Lausanne, surrounded with its houses and gardens, then 
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Bevay and the Castle of Chillon; the mountains, which 
shut out from our vie\v the entrance into Valais, and 
extended as far as the lake; from thence the borders of 
Savoy, Evian, Repaille, and Tonon, with a sprinkling 
of villages and farmhouses bet\veen them. At last 
Geneva stood clear from the mist; but beyond, and 
toward the south, in the neighbourhood of 1fonte Credo 
and lVlonte Vauche, it still hung imnlovable. 'Vhen the 
eye turned to the left, it caught sight of the \vhole 
of the lo\vlands froln Lausanne, as far as Solothurn, 
covered with a light halo. The nearer nlountains and 
heights, and every spot that had a \v hite house on it, 
could be closely distinguished. The guides pointed out 
a glinlnlering, \vhich they said was the Castle of Chau- 
van, which lies to the left of the Neuberger-See. vYe 
were just able to guess \vhereabouts it lay, but could 
not distinguish it through the bluish haze. There are 
no \vords to express the grandeur and beauty of this 
vie\v. At the nloment everyone is scarcely conscious 
of 'what he sees: one does but recall the nanIes and 
sites of well-known cities and localities, to rejoice in a 
vague conjecture that he recognises them in certain 
white spots which strike his eye in the prospect before 
him. 
And then the line of glittering glaciers was continu- 
ally dra \ving th
 eye back again to the nlountains. 
The sun nlade his way toward the west, and lighted 
up their great flat surfaces, ",-hich were turned toward 
us. How beautifully before them rose fronl above the 
snow the variegated rows of black rocks! - teeth, 
to\vers, walls; wild, vast, inaccessible vestibules! - and 
seenling to stand there in the free air in the first purity 
and freshness of their nlanifold variety. 11an gives up 
at once all pretensions to the infinite, while he here 
feels that neither with thought nor vision is he equal 
to the finite. 
Before us we saw a fruitful and populous plain. 
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The spot Oll which \ve were standing was a high, bare 
Inountain rock, which, ho\vever, produces a sort of 
grass as food for the cattle, which are here a great 
source of gain. This the conceited lord of creation 
Inay yet luake his own; but those rocks before his 
eyes are like a train of holy virgins, which the spirit 
of heaven reserves for itself alone in these inaccessible 
regions. We tarried a \vhile, teInpting each other, in 
turn, to try and discover cities, Illountains, and regions, 
now with the naked eye, no\v \vith the telescope, and 
did not begin to descend till the setting sun gave per- 
n1Ïssion to the mist - his own parting breath - to 
spread itself over the lake. 
With sunset we reached the ruins of the fort of St. 
Cergue. Even \vhen we got down in the valley, our 
eyes \vere still riveted on the mountain glaciers. The 
farthest of these, lying on our left in Oberland, seenled 
ahnost to be Inelting into a light fiery vapour: those 
still nearer stood \vith their sides toward us, still glow- 
ing and red; but by degrees they became white, green, 
and grayish. There was sonlething melancholy in the 
sight. Like a po\verful body over \v hich death is 
gradually passing froln the extremities to the heart, so 
the \vhole range gradually paled away as far as Mont 
Blanc, whose alnpler bosom was still covered all over 
with a deep red blush, and even appeared to us to 
retain a reddish tint to the very last, - just as, when 
one is watching the death of a dear friend, life still 
seems to linger, and it is difficult to determine the very 
InOlllent when the pulse ceases to beat. 
This time, also, we were very loath to depart. We 
found our horses in St. Cergue; and, that nothing 
ll1Íght be wanting to our enjoynlent, the moon rose, 
and lighted us to N yon. While on the way, our 
strained and excited feelings were gradually calnled, 
and assumed their wonted tone; so that \ve were able, 
with keen gratification, to enjoy from our inn window 
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the glorious moonlight which was spread over the 
lak e. 
At different spots of our travels, so much was said 
of the remarkable character of the glaciers of Savoy, 
and when ,ve reached Geneva we were told it was 
becoming more and more the fashion to visit them, 
that the count 1 was seized ,vith a strange desire to 
bend our course in that direction, and from Geneva to 
cross Cluse and Salenche, and enter the Valley of 
Chamouni, and, after contemplating its wonderful 
objects, to go on by Valorsine and Trent into Valais. 
This route, however, ,vhich was the one usually pur- 
sued by travellers, was thought dangerous in this 
season of the year. A visit was therefore paid to 
M. de Saussure at his country-house, and his advice 
requested. He assured us that we need not hesitate 
to take that route: there was no snow as yet on the 
middle-sized mountains; and if on our road we were 
attentive to the signs of the weather and the advice of 
the country-people, who \vere seldom wrong in their 
judgment, we might enter upon this journey with per- 
fect safety. Here is the copy of the journal of a day's 
hard travelling. 
CLUSE IN SA VOY, Nov. 3, 1779. 
To-day, on departing from Geneva, our party divided. 
The count, with me and a huntsman, took the route to 
Savoy. Friend W., with the horses, proceeded through 
the Pays de Vaud for Valais. In a light four-wheeled 
cabriolet we proceeded first of all to vif:it Hüber at his 
country-seat, - a man out of whom mind, inJagination, 
and imitative tact oozes at every pore, one of the very 
few thorough men we have met ,vith. He saw us 
well on our way; and then we set off with the lofty 
snow-capped nlountains, which we ,vished to reach, 
before our eyes. FrOIn the Lake of Geneva the n1oun- 
1 The Duke Charles Augustus of Weimar, who travelled under 
the title of Count of -. 
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tain-chains verge toward each other, to the point where 
Bonneville lies, half-way between the 1\lole, a consider- 
able mountain, and the Arve. There ,ve took our 
dinner. Behind the town the valley closes right in. 
Although not very broad, it has the Arve flowing 
gently through it, and is on the southern side well 
cultivated; and every\vhere the soil is put to some 
profit. From the early morning, we had been in fear 
of its raining, some time at least before night; but the 
clouds gradually quitted the mountains, and dispersed 
into fleeces, - a sign which has n10re than once in our 
experience proved a favourable omen. The air was 
as warm as it usually is in the beginning of Septen1ber, 
and the country we travelled through beautiful; many 
of the trees being still green. Most of then1 had 
assumed a brownish-yellow tint, but only a few were 
quite bare. The crops 'vere rich and verdant. The 
mountains caught from the red sunset a rosy hue, 
blended with violet; and all these rich tints were com- 
bined with grand, beautiful, and agreeable forms of the 
landscape. We talked over nHlch that was good. 
Toward five we came toward Cluse, where the valley 
closes, and has only one outlet, through which the 
Arve issues from the mountains, and by which, also, 
we propose to enter them to-morrow. We ascended 
a lofty eminence, and sa 'v beneath us the city, partly 
built on the slightly inclined side of a rock, but partly 
on the flat portion of the valley. Our eyes ranged 
with pleasure over the valley; and, sitting on the 
granite rocks, we awaited the coming of night in calm 
and varied discourse. Toward seven, as we descended, 
it was not at all colder than it is usually in summer 
about nine. At a miserable inn (where, however, the 
people were ready and willing, and by their patois 
afforded us much amusement) we are now going, about 
ten o'clock, to bed, intending to set out early to-morrow, 
before the morning shall dawn. 
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SALENCHE, Nov. 4, 1779. 
Noon. 
"Whilst a dinner is being prepared by very ,villing 
hands, I will attempt, to set ùown the most remarkable 
incidents of our yesterday's journey, which commenced 
with the early morning. '\Vith break of day we set 
out on foot from Cluse, taking the road toward Bahne. 
In the valley the air ,vas agreeably fresh. The IDoon, 
in her last quarter, rose bright before the sun, and 
charmed us with the sight, as beiug one which we do 
not often see. Single light vapours rose upwards froln 
all the chasms in the rocks. It seemed as if the 
morning air were a wakening the young spirits, who 
took pleasure in meeting the sun with expanded 
bosoms, and gilding them in his rays. The upper 
heaven ,vas perfectly clear, except ,vhere now and then 
a single cloudy streak, which the rising sun lit up, 
swept lightly across it. Baln1e is a miserable village, 
not far from the spot where a rocky gorge runs off 
from the road. We asked the people to guide us 
through the cave for ,vhich the place is fanJous. At 
this they kept looking at one another, till at last one 
said to the second, "Take you the ladder, I \vill carry 
the rope: COlne, gentlemen." This strange invitation 
did not deter us froln following then1. Our line of 
descent passed, first of all, among fallen masses of lime- 
stone rock, which by the course of tÌ1ne had been piled 
up, step by step, in front of the precipitous wall of 
rock, and were now overgrown with bushes of hazel 
and beech. Over these you reach, at last, the strata 
of the rock itself, which you have to climb up slowly 
and painfully, by means of the ladder and of the steps 
cut into the rock, and by help of branches of the nut- 
trees which hung overhead, or of pieces of rope tied to 
them. After this you find yourself, to your great 
satisfaction, in a kind of portal, which has been worn 
out of the rock by the weather, and overlooks the 
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valley and the village below. We no,v prepared for 
entering the cave, -lighted our candles, and loaded 
a pistol, vvhich we proposed to let off. The cave is a 
long gallery, IllOStly level, and on one strand; in parts 
broad enough for two men to walk abreast, in others 
only passable by one; now high enough to ,valk up- 
right, then obliging you to stoop, and son1etimes even 
to cra,vl on hands and feet. Nearly about the n1Ìddle 
a cleft runs up,vards, and forIns a sort of a elolne. In 
one corner, another goes downwards. "\Ve threw several 
stones do,vn it, and counted slo,vly from seventeen to 
nineteen before they reached the bottom, after touch- 
ing the sides 111any tÜnes, but ahvays ,vith a different 
echo. On the walls a stalactite foruls its various 
devices: however, it is only damp in a very few places, 
and fornls, for the n10st part, long drops, and not those 
rich and rare shapes ,vhich are so relllarkable in Bau- 
lllann's Cave. "\Ve penetrated as far as we could for 
the water, and, as ,ve canle out, let off our pistol, 
which shook the cave with a strong but dull echo, so 
that it boomed round us like a bell. It took us a good 
quarter of an hour to get out again; and, on descend- 
ing the rocks, we found our carriage, and drove on- 
wards. We saw a beautiful waterfall in the lllanner 
of the Staubbach. Neither its height was very great, 
nor its volume very large, and yet it was extremely 
interesting, for the rocks formed around it, as it ,vere, 
a circular niche, in which its waters fell; and the 
pieces of the limestone, as they were tumbled one over 
another, formed the most rare and unusual groups. 
We arrived here at midday, not quite hungry 
enough to relish our dinner, which consisted of warm 
fish, cow-beef, and very stale bread. Fron1 this place 
there is no road leading to the mountains that is pass- 
able for so stately an equipage as we have with us: it 
therefore returns to Geneva, and I now must take my 
leave of you in order to pursue my route a little 
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farther. A mule \vith nlY luggage will follow us as 
we pick our way on foot. 


CHA:M:OUNI, Nov. 4, 1 779. 
Evening, about nine o'clock. 
It is only because this letter will bring me for a 
'while nearer to yourself, that I resume my pen: other- 
wise it would be better for me to give my mind a little 
rest. 
"\Ve left Salenche behind us in a lovely open valley. 
During our noonùay's rest the sky had become over- 
cast with white fleecy c]ouds, about which I have here 
a special remark to Iuake. We had seen them on a 
bright day rise equally fine, if not still finer, from the 
glaciers of Berne. Here, too, it again seemed to us as 
if the sun had first of all attracted the light n1Ísts 
which evaporated from the tops of the glaciers, and 
then a gentle breeze had, as it ',"ere, conlbed the fine 
vapours like a fleece of foam, over the atnlosphere. I 
never reIDenlber at home, even in the height of sunl- 
mer (\vhen such phenomena do also occur 'with us), to 
have seen any so transparent; for here it was a perfect 
web of light. Before long the ice-covered ll10unÜtÏns 
from which it rose lay before us. The valley began 
to close in. The Arye ,,-as gushing out of the rock. 
We now began to ascend a mountain, and went up 
higher and higher, with the snowy sunlnlÎts right be- 
fore us. l\fountains and old pine forests, either in the 
hollows below, or on a level \vith, our track, came out 
one by one before the eye as we proceeded. On our 
left ,vere the n10untain peaks, bare and pointed. We 
felt that we were approaching a mightier and more 
massive chain of mountains. 'Ye passed over a dry 
and broad bed of stones and gravel, \vhich the water- 
courses tear down fron1 the sides of the rocks, and in 
turn flow among and fill up. This brought us into an 
agreeable valley, flat, and shut in by a circular ridge 
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of rocks, in which lies the little village of Serves. 
There the road runs round some very highly variegated 
rocks, and takes again the direction to\vard the Arve. 
After crossing the latter, you again ascend. The 
Iuasses beconle constantly n10re in1posing. Nature 
seems to have begun here with a light hand to prepare 
her enormous creations. The darkness gre\v deeper 
. and deeper as we approached the Valley of Chamouni; 
and \vhen, at last, we entered it, nothing but the larger 
masses \vere discernible. The stars came out one by 
one; and we noticed above the peaks of the sUlumits, 
right before us, a light which we could not account for. 
Clear, but without brilliancy; like the nlilky way, but 
closer; something like that of the Pleiades, - it riveted 
our attention, until at last, as our position changed, like 
a pyramid illuminated by a secret light within, which 
could best be compared to the gleam of a glowworm, 
it towered high above the peaks of all the surroundiug 
mountains, and at last convinced us that it must be 
the peak of l\1ont Blanc. The beauty of this vie\v was 
extraordinary. For \vhile, together \vith the stars that 
clustered round it, it gliInmered, - not, indeed, \vith 
the same t\vinkling light, but in a broader and more 
continuous mass, - it seemed to belong to a higher 
sphere, and one had difficulty in thought to fix its 
roots again in the earth. Before it we saw a line of 
snowy sumn1Ïts, sparkling as they rested on the ridges 
covered with the black pines; while bet\veen the dark 
forests vast glaciers sloped down to the valley below. 
l\ly descriptions begin to be irregular and forced: in 
fact, one wants two persons here, - one to see, and 
the other to describe. 
Here we are, in the middle village of the valley 
called "Le Prieuré," comfortably lodged in a house 
which a widow caused to be built here in honour of 
the many strangers vvho visited the neighbourhood. 
We are sitting close to the hearth, relishing our l\1us- 
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catel wine from the Vallée d' Aost far better than the 
lenten dishes which were served up for our dinner. 


Nov. 5, 1779. Evening. 
To take up one's pen and write, almost requires as 
great an effort as to go into a cold river. At this 
moment I have a great mind to put you off by refer- 
ring you to the description of the glaciers of Savoy, 
published by Bourritt, an enthusiastic climber. 
Invigorated, however, by a fe\v glasses of excellent 
wine, and by the thought that these pages will reach 
you much sooner than either the travellers or Bourritt's 
book, I \vill do my best. The Valley of Chamouni, in 
which we are at present, lies very high among the 
nlountains, and, from six to seven leagues long, runs 
pretty nearly from south to north. The characteristic 
features \vhich to DIY n1ind distinguish it fron1 all 
others, are its having scarcely any flat portion; but the 
w hole tract, like a trough, slopes fronl the Arve gradu- 
ally up the sides of the mountain. Mont Blanc and 
the line of nlountains which runs off from it, and the 
masses of ice which fill up the imn1ense ravines, nlake 
up the eastern wall of the valley, on which, through- 
out its entire length, seven glaciers, of which one is 
considerably larger than the others, run down to the 
bottom of the valley. 
The guides whom \ve had engaged to show us to the 
ice-lake came betimes. One was an active young fel- 
low; the other, much older, who semned to think hÜu- 
self a very shrewd personage, having held intercourse 
\vith all learned foreigners, and being well acquainted 
\vith the nature of the ice-mountains, and a very clever 
fellow. He assured us, that, for eight and twenty 
years (so long had he acted as guide), this was the 
first tinle his services bad been put in requisition so 
late in the year, - after All-Saints' Day, - and yet 
that we might even now see every object quite as well 
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as in June. Provided with \vine and food, \ve began 
to ascend l\Iont Anvert, fronl which we 'were told the 
view of the ice-lake would be quite ravishing. Prop- 
erly. I should call it the ice-valley or the ice-stream; 
for, looking at it from above, the huge masses of ice 
force themselves out of a deep valley in tolerable 
smoothness. Right behind it ends a sharp-pointed 
mountain, from both sides of 'which waves of ice run 
frozen into the principal stream. Not the slightest 
trace of snow was as yet to be seen on the rugged sur- 
faces, and the blue crevices glistened beautifully. The 
weather, by degrees, became overcast; and I saw gray 
wavy clouds, \vhich seelned to threaten snow more 
than it had ever yet done. On the spot where we 
were standing is a small cabin, built of stones loosely 
piled together, as a shelter for travellers, which in joke 
has been named "The Castle of l\1:ont Anvert." An 
Englishman of the name of Blaire, who is residing at 
Geneva, has caused a more spacious one to be built at 
a n10re convenient spot, and a little higher up, where, 
sitting by a fireside, you catch through the window a 
view of the whole ice-valley. The peaks of the rocks 
over against you, as also in the valley below, are very 
pointed and rugged. These jags are called needles; 
and the Aiguille du Dru is a ren1arkable peak of this 
kind, right opposite to Mont Anvert. We now wished 
to walk upon the ice-lake itself, and to consider these 
immense masses close at hand. Accordingly, we 
climbed down the mountain, and took nearly a hun- 
dred steps round about on the wave-like crystal cliffs. 
It is certainly a singular sight, when, standing on the 
ice itself, you see before you the Dlasses pressing up- 
wards, and divided by strangely shaped clefts. Ho\v- 
ever, we did not like standing on this slippery surface; 
for we were not provided with ice-shoes, nor had we 
nails in those \vhich we ordinarily wore, and which, on 
the contrary, had become smooth and rounded with 
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our long walk. We therefore lnade our way back to 
the hut, and, after a short rest, were ready for return- 
ing. We descended the mountain, and came to the 
spot where the ice-stream, step by step, forces its way 
to the valley belo\v; and we entered the cavern, into 
which it en1pties its \vater. It is broad, deep, and of 
the most beautiful blue; and in the cave the supply of 
water is more invariable than farther on at the mouth, 
since great pieces of ice are constantly melting and 
dissolving in it. 
On our road to the auberge, we passed the house 
\vhere there \vere two Albinos, - children between 
twelve and fourteen, with very white complexions, 
rough white hair, and with red and restless eyes, like 
those of rabbits. The deep night which hangs over 
the valley invites me to retire early to bed; and I am 
hardly awake enough to tell you that we have seen a 
tame young ibex, who stands out as distinctly among 
the goats, as the natural son of a noble prince from the 
burgher's family among wholn he is privately brought 
up and educated. It does not suit with our discourses, 
that I should speak of anything out of its due order. 
Besiùes, you do not take nluch delight in specÜnens of 
granite, quartz, or in larch and pine trees, yet, most of 
all, you would desire to see some remarkable fruits 
of our botanising. I think I am stupid with sleep: I 
cannot write another line. 


CHAMOUNI, Nov. 6, 1779. 
Early. 
Content with seeing all that the early season allows 
us to see, we are ready to start again, intending to 
penetrate as far as Valais to-day. A thick mist covers 
the whole valley, and reaches half-way up the 1110un- 
tains; and we must wait and see \vhat sun and \vind 
will yet do for us. Our guide purposes that we should 
take the road over the Col de Halme (a lofty en1Ìnence 
which lies on the north siùe of the valley a toward 
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Valais), from the summit of which, if we are lucky, we 
shall be able to take another survey of the Valley of 
Chamouni, and of all its remarkable objects. 
Whilst I am writing, a remarkable phenomenon is 
passing along the sky. The mists, which are shifting 
about and breaking in SOlne places, allow you, through 
their openings, as through skylights, to catch a glance 
of the blue sky, while at the same time the nlountain 
peaks, rising above our roof of vapour, are illuminated 
by the sun's rays. Even without the hope it gives of 
a beautiful day, this sight of itself is a rich treat to 
the eye. 
We have at last obtained a standard for judging the 
heights of the mountains. It is at a considerable 
height above the valley that the vapour rests on the 
mountains. At a still greater height are clouds, which 
have floated off upwards from tbe top of the mist; and 
then far above tbese clouds you see the sun1n1its glit- 
tering in the sunshine. 
It is time to go. I must bid farewell to this beauti- 
ful valley and to you. 


MARTINAC IN V ALAIS, Nov. 6, 1779. 
Evening. 
We bave made the passage across witbout any mis- 
hap, and so this ad venture is over. The joy of our 
good luck will keep my pen going merrily for a good 
half-hour yet. . 
Ha ving packed our luggage on a mule, we set 
out early (about nine) from Prieuré. The clouds 
shifted, so tbat the peaks were now visible, and then 
were lost again: at one moment tbe sun's rays came in 
streaks on tbe valley, at the next the whole of it was 
again in shade. We went up the valley, passing the out- 
, let of the ice-stream, tben the glacier d'Argentière, wbich 
is the highest of the five: the top of it, however, was 
bidden from our view by the clouds. On the plain we 
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held a council whether we should or not take the 
route over Col de Balme, and abandon the road over 
Valorsine. The prospect was not the most promising: 
ho,vever, as here there was nothing to lose, and l11uch, 
perhaps, to gain, we took our way boldly to'ward the 
dark region of Inists and clouds. As \ve approached the 
Glacier du Tour, the clouds parted, and we saw this 
glacier also in full light. \Ve sat down awhile, and 
drank a flask of ,vine, and took something to eat. vVe 
now mounted toward the sources of the Arve, passing 
over rugged meadows, and patches scantily covered 
with turf, and can1e nearer and nearer to the region of 
mists, until at last we entered right into it. We went 
on patiently for awhile, till at last, as we got up 
higher, it began again to clear above our heads. It 
lasted for a short tin1e: so we passed right out of the 
clouds, and saw the ,\\7 hole mass of theln beneath 
us, spread over the valley, and were able to see the 
sumn1Ìts of all the mountains on the right and left that 
enclosed it, with the exception of Mont Blanc, which 
was covered with clouds. vVe were able to point them 
out one by one, and to nalne them. In some we saw 
the glaciers reaching from their summits to their feet: 
in others we could only discern their tracks, as the ice 
was concealed from our view by the rocky sides of the 
gorges. Beyond the ,vhole of the flat surface of the 
clouds, except at its southern extremity, we could 
distinctly see the mountains glittering in the sunshine. 
Why should I enumerate to you the names of sunllnits, 
peaks, needles, icy and snowy n1asses, when their mere 
designations can furnish no idea to your mind, either 
of the whole scene or of its single objects? 
It was quite singular how the spirits of the air 
seemed to be waging war beneath us. Scarcely had 
we stood a few minutes enjoying the grand view, when 
a hostile ferment seemed to arise within the mist; and 
it suddenly rose upwards, and threatened once more to 
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envelop us. We commenced stoutly ascending the 
height, in the hope of yet a while escaping frOIn it; 
but it outstripped us, and enclosed us on all sides. 
However, perfectly fresh, we continued to mount; and 
soon there came to our aid a strong wind, blowing 
from the Inountain. Blowing over the saddle which 
connected two peaks, it drove the mist back again into 
the valley. This strange conflict was frequently 
repeated; and at last, to our joy, we reached the Col 
de BaIme. The view from it was singular, indeed 
unique. The sky above the peaks ,vas overcast with 
clouds: below, through the many openings in the mist, 
we saw the whole of Chan10uni, and between these two 
layers of cloud the mountain summits were all visible. 
On the east we were shut in by rugged mountains: on 
the west we looked down on wild valleys, where, how- 
ever, on every green patch, hlunan d\vellings were 
visible. Before us lay the Valley of Valais, where, at 
one glance, the eye took in mountains piled in every 
variety of mass, one upon another, and stretching 
as far as J\fartinac, and even beyond it. Surrounded 
on all sides by mountains, which, farther on toward 
the horizon, seelned continually to multiply, and to 
tower higher and higher, we stood on the confines 
of Valais and Savoy. 
Some contrabandists, who were ascending the moun- 
tains with their mules, were alarlned at seeing us; for 
at this season they did not reckon on meeting with any 
one at this spot. They fired a shot to intimate that 
they ,vere armed, and one advanced before the rest to 
reconnoitre. Having recognised our guide, and seen 
what a harmless figure we made, he returned to his 
party, who now approached us, and we passed one 
another with mutual greetings. 
The wind now blew sharp; and it began to snow 
a little as we comnlenced our descent, which was rough 
and wild enough, through an ancient forest of pines, 
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which had taken root on the faces of the gneiss. Torn 
up by the winds, the trunks and roots lay rotting 
together; and the rocks, \v hich \vere loosened at the 
same time, were lying ill rough Inasses alnong them. 
At last we reached the valley where the River Trent 
takes its rise from a glacier, and passing the village of 
Trent, close upon our right, v{e follo'wed the windings 
of the valley along a rather inconvenient road, and 
about six reached l\lartinac, \vhich lies in the flatter 
portion of the Valais. Here we n1ust refresh ourselves 
for further expeditions. 


MARTINAC, Nov. 6, 1779. 
Evening. 
Just as our travels proceed uninterruptedly, so my 
letters, one after another, keep up my conversation 
with you. Scarcely have I folded and put aside the 
conclusion of "VV anderillgs through Savoy," ere I take 
up another sheet of paper in order to acquaint you 
with all that we have further in contenlplation. 
It was night when \ve entered a country about 
\vhich our curiosity had long been excited. As yet we 
have seen nothing but the peaks of the mountains, 
which enclose the valley on both sides, and then only 
in the glinlnlering of t'wilight. We crept into our 
inn, and froIn the windo\v \ve see the clouds shift. 
We feel as glad and comfortable to have a roof over 
our heads, as children do, when with stools, table- 
leaves, and carpets they construct a roof near the stove, 
and therein say to one another that outside" it is rain- 
ing or snowing," in order to excite a pleasant and 
imaginary shudder in their little souls. It is exactly 
so with us on this autumnal evening in this strange 
and unknown region. 
We learn from the maps that we are sitting in the 
angle of an elbo\v, from \vhich the smaller part of 
Valais - running ahnost directly froIn south to north, 
and \vith the Hhone - extends to the Lake of Geneva, 
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while the other and the larger portion stretches from 
west to east, and goes up the Rhone to its source, the 
Furca. The prospect of riding through the Valais is 
very agreeable: our only anxiety is how \ve are to 
cross over into it. First of all, with the view of seeing 
the lo\v-er portion, it is settled that we go to-ll10ITO\V to 
St. l\1aurice, where we are to ll1eet our friend, who, 
with the horses, has gone round by the Pays de Vaud. 
To-morro\v evening we think of being here again, and 
then on the next day shall begin to go up the country. 
If the ad vice of 1\1. de Sa ussure prevails, we shall per- 
form the route to the Furca on horseback, and then 
back to Brieg over the Sinlplon, where, in any 'weather, 
the travelling is good over Don10 d'Osula, Lago Mag- 
giore, Bellinzona, and then up 1\lount Gothard. The 
road is said to be excellent, and everywhere passable 
for horses. We should best prefer going over the 
Furca to St. Gothard, both for the sake of the shorter 
route, and also because this détour through the Italian 
provinces was not within our original plan. But then 
what could we do with our horses? They could not 
be made to descend the Furca; for, in all probability, 
the path for pedestrians is already blocked up by the 
snow. 
With regard to the latter contingency, however, we 
are.quite at our ease, and hope to be able, as we have 
hitherto done, to take counsel, from ll10ment to 
moment, with circumstances as they arise. 
The nlost remarkable object in this inn is a servant- 
girl, who, with the greatest stupidity, gives herself all 
the airs of one of our would-be delicate German ladies. 
We had a good laugh, when after bathing our weary 
feet in a bath of red ,vine and clay, as recommended by 
our guide, we had in the affected hoiden to wipe them 
dry. 
Our meal has not refreshed us much, and after 
supper we hope to enjoy our beds n10re. 
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ST. l\IAURICE, Nov. 7, 1 779. 
Nearly noon. 
On the road it is my way to enjoy the beautiful 
views in order that I may call in one by one my 
absent friends, and converse with thelll on the subject 
of the glorious objects. If I come into an inn, it is in 
order to rest myself, to go back in n1emory and to \vrite 
something to you, when lilany a tinle Iny overstrained 
faculties would much rather collapse upon themselves, 
and recover their tone in a sort of half-sleep. 
This lllorning we set off at dawn froin l\lartinac. A 
fresh breeze \vas stirring \vith the day, and \ve soon 
passed the old castle which stands at the point where 
the two arnlS of Valais make a sort of Y. The valley 
is narro\v, shut in on its t\VO sides by lnountains highly 
diversified in their forms, and \vhich, without exception, 
are of a peculiar and subliinely beautiful character. 
vVe callie to the spot \vhere the Trent breaks into the 
valley around SOlne narrow and perpendicular rocks; 
so that one ahnost doubts whether the river does not 
flo\v out of the solid rock itself. Close by stands the 
old bridge, \vhich only last year \vas greatly injured by 
the strealll; \vhile not far frolll it lie inlmense masses 
of rock, \vhich have fallen' very recently froln the 
mountains, and blocked up the road. The \vhole group 
together would make an extremely beautiful picture. 
At a short distance, a ne\v wooden bridge has been 
built and a ne\v road laid down. 
We knew that we \vere getting near tbe famous 
waterfall of Pisse Vache, and wished heartily for a 
peep at the sun; the shifting clouds giving us some 
hope that our wish would be gratified. On the road 
we examined various pieces of granite and of gneiss, 
which, with all their differences, seem, nevertheless, to 
have a common origin. At last \ve stood before the 
waterfall, which well deserves its fame above all others. 
At a considerable height a strong stream bursts from 
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a cleft in the rock, falling downward into a basin, over 
which the foam and spray is carried far and wide by 
the wind. The sun at this moment carne forth from 
the clouds, and made the sight doubly vivid. Bélo\v 
in the spray, wherever you go, you have close before 
you a rainbow. If you go higher up, you .still witness 
no less singular a phenomenon. The airy foarning 
waves of the upper strearn of water, as, .with their 
frothy vapour, they come in contact with the angle of 
vision at which the rainbow is forIned, aSSUlne a flalne- 
like hue, ,vithout giving rise to the pendent form of the 
bow; so that at this point you have before you a con- 
stantly varying play of fire. 
We clirnbed all round, and, sitting down near it, 
'wished ,ve were able to spend ,,,hole days, and lnany a 
good hour òf our life, on this spot. Here, too, as in so 
nlany other places during our present tour, we felt ho\v 
impossible it was to enjoy and to be fully impressed 
with grand objects on a passing visit. 
We came to a village where there were some merry 
soldiers, and \ve drank there SOlne new wine. Some of 
the same sort had been set before us yesterday. It 
looked like soap and water: however, I had rather 
drink it than their sour ,,'this year's" and" two years' 
old" wine. When one is thirsty nothing comes arniss. 
We saw St. Maurice at a distance: it is situated just 
at the point where the valley closes in, so nluch as to 
cease to be anything rnore than a mere pass. Over'the 
city, on the left, \ve saw a snlan church, with a herrnit- 
age close to it; and ,ve hope to have an opportunity 
yet of visiting theln both. 
We found in the inn a note from our friend, ,vho 
has stopped at Bee, \vhich is about three-quart,ers of a 
league frorn this place: we have sent a Inessenger to 
him. The count is gone out for a walk, to see the 
country before us. I shall take a morsel to eat, and 
then set out toward the famous bridge and the pass. 
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After one o'clock. 
I have at last got back froln the spot where one 
could be contented to spend whole days together 
lounging and loitering about, without once getting 
tired, holding converse with one's self. 
If I had to advise anyone as to the best route into 
Valais, I should recOnllllel1d the one fronl the Lake of 
Geneva up the Rhone. I have been on the road to Bec 
over the great bridge, froln which you step at once into 
the Bernese territory. 11ere the RhoHe flows down- 
wards, and the valley near the lake becomes a little 
broader. As I turned rounù again, I saw that the rocks 
near St. J\.laurice pressed together fronl both sides, and 
that a snlall light bridge, 'with a high arch, ,vas thrown 
boldly across fronl them over the Rhone, ,vhich rushes 
beneath it with its roaring and foalning stream. The 
numerous angles 
nd turrets of a fortress stand close 
to the bridge, and a single gateway commands the 
entrance into Valais. I went over the bridge back 
toward St. J\.Iaurice, and even beyond it, in search of 
a vie,v, which I had formerly seen a drawing of at 
Huber's house, and by good luck found it. 
The count is COlne back. He had gone to meet the 
horses, and, mounting his gray, had outstripped the rest. 
He says the bridge is so light and beautiful that it 
looks like a horse in the act of leaping a ditch. Our 
friend, too, is coming, and is quite contented ,vith his 
tour. He accomplished the distance from the Lake of 
Geneva to Bec in a few days, and we are all delighted 
to see one another again. 


. 
MARTINAC, at about nine. 
We were out riding till late at night; and the 
road seemed much longer returning than going, as, in 
the morning, our attention had been constantly at- 
tracted from one object to another. Besides, I anl, for 
this day at least, heartily tired of descriptions and re- 
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fiections: however, I must t.ry hastily to perpetuate 
the memory of two beautiful objects. It \vas deep 
twilight, \vhen, on our return, \ve reached the waterfall 
of the Pisse Vache. The nlountains, the valley, and 
the heavens thenlselves, were dark and dusky. By its 
grayish tint and unceasing murrnur you could distin- 
guish the falling stream from all other objects, though 
you could scarcely discern the slightest motion. Sud- 
denly the summit of a very high peak glo\ved just like 
molten brass in a furnace, and above it rose red smoke. 
This singular phenomenon was the effect of the set- 
ting sun illuminating the snow and the mists which 
ascended from it. 


SrON, Nov. 8, 1779. 
About three o'clock. 
This morning we missed our \V
y riding, and were 
delayed, in consequence, three hours at least. We set 
out froIn J\lartinac before da \vn, in order to reach Sian 
in good tin1e. The weather was extraordinarily beau- 
tiful, only that the sun, being low in the heavens, was 
shut out by the mountains; so that the road, as we 
passed along, was entirely in the shade. The vie\v, 
ho\vever, of the nlarvellously beautiful valley of Valais 
called up many a good and cheerful idea. '\Ve had 
ridden for full three hours along the highroad, \vith 
the Rhone on our left, when we sa \v Sion before us; 
and we were beginning to congratulate ourselves on 
the prospect of soon ordering our noonday's meal, 
when we found that the bridge we ought to cross had 
been carried a\vay. Nothing renlained for us, we were 
told by the people \vho ,vere busy repairing it, but 
either to leave our horses, and go by a foot-path which 
ran acrüss the rocks, or else to ride all for about three 
miles, and then cross the Rhone by SOll1e other bridges. 
We chose the latter; and we ,vould not suffer any ill 
humour to get possession of us, but determined to 
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ascribe this mischance to the interposition of our good 
genius, who intended to take us a slo\v ride through 
this interesting region with the advantage of good day- 
light. Every\vhere, indeed, in this narro\v district, the 
Rhone makes sad havoc. In order to reach the other 
bridges, \ve were obliged, for more than a league and a 
half, to ride over sandy patches, ,vhich, in the various 
inundations, are constantly shifting, and are useful for 
nothing but alder and willo\v beds. At last we came 
to the bridges, which were wretched, tottering, long, 
and composed of rotten tÜn bel's. We had to lead our 
horses over, one by one, and with extreme caution. 
We were now on the left side of the Valais, and had 
to turn back\vards to get to Sion. The road itself was, 
for the most part, \vretched and stony: every step, 
however, opened a fresh view, which was well worth a 
painting. One, however, was particularly remarkable. 
The road brought us up to a castle, below which there 
was spread out the most lovely scene that we had seen 
in the whole road. The mountains nearest to us run 
down on both sides slantingly to the level ground, and 
by their shape give a kind of perspective effect to the 
natural landscape. Beneath us was the Valais, in its 
entire breadth from mountain to n10untain, so that the 
eye could easily take it in. The Rhone, with its ever- 
varying windings and bushy banks, was flowing past 
villages, meado\vs, and richly cultivated highlands. In 
the distance you sa\v the Castle of Sion, and the various 
hills \vhich begin to rise behind it. The farthest hori- 
zon was shut in, amphitheatre like, with a semicircular 
range of snow-capped mountains, which, like all the 
rest of the scene, stood glittering in the sun's meridian 
splendour. Disagreeable and rough was the road we 
had to ride over: we therefore enjoyed the more, per- 
haps, the still tolerably green festoons of the vines 
which overarched it. The inhabitants, to \vhom every 
spot of earth is precious, plant their grape-vines close 
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against the ,valls \vhich divide their little holdings 
from the road where they grow to an extraordinary 
thickness, and, by means of stakes and trellises, are 
trained across the road so as almost to forDl one con- 
tinuous arbour. The lower grounds were principally 
meadows. In the neigh bourhood of Sion, however, we 
noticed some tillage. Toward this town, the scenery 
is extrelnely diversified by a variety of bills, and we 
wisheù to be able to nlake a longer stay in order to 
enjoy it. But the hideousness of the town and of the 
people fearfully disturb the pleasant inlpression which 
the scenery leaves. The most frightful goitres put n1e 
altogether out of humour. We cannot wen put our 
horses any farther to-day, and therefore we think of 
going on foot to Seyterso Here in Sion the inn is dis- 
gusting, and the whole town has a dirty and revolting 
appearance. 


SEYTERS, Nov. 8, 1779. 
Night. 
As evening had begun to fall before we set out from 
Sion, \ve reached here at night, with the sky above us 
clear and starry. We have consequently lost many 
a good view: that I know well. Particularly we 
should have liked to ascend to the Castle of Tour- 
billon, which is at no great distance from Sion: the 
view from it must be uncommonly beautiful. A guide 
whonl we took with us skilfully guided us through 
SOlne wretched low lands, where the water was out. 
We soon reached the heights, and had the Rhone 
below us on our right. By talking over some astro- 
nomical nlatters, \ve shortened our road, and have 
taken up our abode here \vith some very worthy peo- 
ple, who are doing their best to entertain us. V{hen 
we think over what \ve have gone through, so busy a 
day, with its many incidents and sights, seems almost 
equal to a whole week. I begin to be quite sorry that 
I have neither tirne nor talent to sketch at least the 
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outlines of the most remarkable objects; for thftt 
would be much better for the absent than all descrip- 
tions. 


SEYTERS, Nov. 9, 1779. 
Before we set out, I can just bid you good morning. 
The count is going with me to the mountains on the 
left, toward Leukerbad. Our frienù will, in the mean- 
time, stay here with the horses, anù join us to-morrow 
at Leuk. 


LEUKERBAD, Nov. 9, 1779. 
At the foot of l\fount Gemn1Ï. 
In a little wooden house, where we have been most 
kindly received by some very worthy people, we are 
sitting in a small, low roo Ill, and trying how much of 
to-day's highly interesting tour can be comn1unicated 
in words. Starting from Seyters very early, we pro- 
ceeded for three leagues up the mountains, after having 
passed large districts laid \vaste by the nlountain tor- 
rents. One of these streanlS will suddenly rise, and 
desolate an extent of many miles, covering with frag- 
ments of rock and gravel the fields,. meadows, and 
gardens, which (at least wherever possible) the people 
laboriously set to work to clear, in order, within two 
generations, perhaps, to be again laid waste. We have 
had a gray day, with every now and then a glimpse 
of sunshine. It is impossible to describe how infinitely 
variegated the Valais here again becomes: the land- 
scape bends and changes every nloment. Looking 
around you, all the objects seem to lie close together; 
and yet they are separated by great ravines and hills. 
Generally we had had the open part of the valley 
below us, on the right, \vhen suddenly we canle upon 
a spot which commanded a most beautiful view over 
the mountains. 
In order to render more clear what it is I am 
attempting to describe, I TI?-ust say a few words on the 
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geogra phical position of the district in which we are 
at present. We had no\v, for three hours, been ascend- 
ing the mountainous region which separates Valais 
from Berne. This is, in fact, the great track of rnoun- 
tains which runs in one continuous chain from the 
Lake of Geneva to l\fount St. Gothard, and on \vhich, 
as it passes through Berne, rest the great Inasses of ice 
and snow. Here (( above" and "belo\v" are but the 
relative terms of the moment. I say, for instance,' 
beneath me lies a village; and, in all probability, the 
level on which it is built is on a precipitous summit, 
which is far higher above the valley below than I am 
above it. 
As we turned an angle of the road, and rested a 
while at a hernÜtage, we saw beneath us, at the end of 
a lovely green n1eadow-land \vhich stretched along the 
brink of an enormous chasm, the village of rnden, with 
its white church exactly in the middle of the land- 
scape, and built altogether on the slope of the hillside. 
Ðeyond the chasm another line of meadow-lands and 
pine forests went upwards, while right behind the 
village avast' cleft in the rocks ran up the summit. 
On the left hand the rnountains came right down to 
us, while those on our right stretched far a way into 
the distance; so that the little hamlet, \vith its white 
church, formed,- as it were, the focus toward which the 
many rocks, ravines, and mountains all converged. 
The road to Inden is cut out of the precipitous side of 
the rock, which, on your left going to the village, lines 
the amphitheatre. It is not dangerous, although it 
looks frightful enough. It goes do\vn on the slope of 
a rugged mass of rocks, separated frOITI the yawning 
abyss on the right by nothing but a few poor planks. 
A peasant v1Ïth a mule, who \vas descending at the 
sanle time as ourselves, \vhenever he came to any 
dangerous points, caught his beast by the tail. lest the 
steep descent should cause hÏ1n to slip, and roll into 
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the rocks below. At last we reached Tnden. As our 
guide was well known there, he easily managed to 
obtain for us, from a good-natured dame, some bread 
and a glass of red wine; for in these parts there are 
no regular inns. 
We now ascended the high ravine behind lnden, 
where we soon sa\v before us the Genlmiberg (of which 
we had heard such frightful descriptions), with Leuker- 
bad at its foot, lying between two lofty, inaccessible, 
snow-covered nlountains, as if it were in the hollow of 
a hand. It was three o'clock, nearly, ",
hen we arrived 
there; and our guide soon procured us lodgings. 
There is properly no inn, even here; but in conse- 
quence of the many visitors to the baths at this place, 
all people have good aCCOlTIlllodations. Our hostess 
had been put to bed the day before; but her husband, 
\vith an old mother and a servant girl, did very credit- 
ably the honours of the house. We ordered something 
to eat, and went to see the warm springs, which in 
several places burst out of the earth \vith great force, 
and are received in very clean reservoirs. Out of the 
village, and more toward the mountains, there are said 
to be still stronger ones. The water has not the 
slightest smell of sulphur; and neither at its source, 
nor in its channel, does it make the least deposit of 
ochre, or of any other earth or mineral, but, like any 
other clear spring-water, it leaves not the sligbtest 
trace behind it. As it comes out of the earth, it is ex- 
tremely hot, and is famous for its good qualities. We 
had still time for a walk to tbe foot of the Gemmi, 
\vhich appeared to us to be at no great distance. I 
nlust here repeat a remark that has been made so 
often already, - that, when one is surrounded with 
mountain scenery, all objects appear to be extremely 
near. We had a good league to go, - across frag- 
ments of rocks which had fallen froIn the heights, anrl 
over gra vel brought down by the torrents, - before 
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we reached the foot of the Gen1mi, where the road 
ascends along the precipitous crags. This is the only 
pass into the canton of Berne, and the sick have to be 
transported along it in sedan-chairs. 
If the season did not bid us hasten on ward, we 
should probably to-nlorrow make an attempt to ascend 
this reillarkable mountain: as it is, however, we 11lUst 
content ourselves with the simple view of it. On our 
return we saw the clouds Lre\ying, 'which in these parts 
is a highly interesting sight. The fine weather we have 
hitherto enjoyed has rnade us alnlost entirely forget that 
we are in N ovelllber: moreover, as they foretold us in 
Berne, the autumn here is very delightful. The short 
days, ho\vever, and the clouds, .which threaten snow, 
warn us how late it is in the year. The strange drift 
which has been agitating thel11 this evening was singu- 
larly beautiful. As \ve carne back froln the foot of 
the Gemn1Ï, \ve saw light n1Ïsts come up the ravine 
from Inden, and move with great rapidity. They con- 
tinually changed their direction, going, now forward, 
now backward; and at last, as they ascended, they 
came so near to Leukerbad, that we sa\v clearly that 
we must double our steps, if \ve would not, before 
nightfall, be enveloped in the clouds. Ho-wever, we 
reached our quarters \vithout accident; and, \vhilst I 
write this, it is sno\ving in earnest. This is the first 
fall of snow that \ve have yet had; and when we call to 
ll1ind our warm ride yesterday, from l\lartinac to Sion, 
beneath the vine-arbours, \vhich were still pretty thick 
with leaves, the change does appear sudden indeed. I 
have been standing ,SOlne time at the door, observing 
the character and look of the clouds, \vhich are beauti- 
ful beyond description. It is not yet night; but at 
intervals the clouds veil the whole 
ky, and Inake it 
quite dark. They rise out of the deep ravines until 
they reach the highest sUlllmits of the lllountains: 
attracted by these, they appear to thicken; and, being 
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condensed by the cold, they fall down in the shape of 
snow. It gives you an inexpressible feeling of loneli- 
ness to finu yourself here at this height, as it were, in 
a sort of well, froln ,,
hich you scarcely can suppose 
that there is even a foot-path to get out by, except 
down the precipice before yüu. The clouds which 
gather here in this valley, at one tiIne completely 
hiding the inl111enSe rocks, and absorbiug thenl in a 
\vaste, Ï111penetrable gloonl, or at another letting a part 
of them be seen, like huge spectres, give to the people 
a cast of lnelancholy. In the lnidst üf such liatural 
phenoluena, the people are full of presentiments and 
forebodings. Clouds, a phenolnenon remarkable to 
every luan froln his youth up, are in the flat countries 
generally looked upon at 1l10St as sOlllething foreign, 
sornething super-terrestrial. People regard them as 
strangers, as birds of passage, which, hatched under 
a different climate, visit this or that country for a 
nloment or t\VO in passing; as splendid pieces of ,tapes- 
try, wherewith the gods part off their ponlp and splen- 
dour from human eyes. But here, \vhere th
y are 
hatched, oue is enveloped in them from the very first, 
and the eterlial and intrinsic energy of his nature feels 
moved at every nerve to fore bode, and to indulge in 
presentinlents. 
To the clouds, which with us even produce these 
effects, we pay little attention: moreover, as they are 
not pushed so thickly and directly before our eyes, 
their economy is the more difficult to observe. With 
regard to all such phenomena, one's ouly wish is to 
dwell on thenl for awhile, and to be able to tarry 
several days in the spots where they are observable. If 
one is fond of such observations, the desire becomes 
the more vivid, the more one reflects that every season 
of the year, every hour of the day, and every change 
of \veather, produces new phenonlena which we little 
looked for. And as liO man, not even the most ordi.. 
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nary character, was ever a witness, even for once, of 
great and unusual events, without their leaving behind 
in his soul some traces or other, and lllaking him feel 
himself also to be greater for this one little shred of 
grandeur, so that he is never weary of telling the 
whole tale of it over again, and bas gained, at any rate, 
a little treasure for his whole life, just so is it ,vith 
the man who has seen and become familiar with the 
grand phenomena of nature. He who manages to 
preserve these impressions, and to combine them ,vith 
other thoughts and emotions, has, assuredly, a stock 
of spice wherewith to season the most tasteless parts 
of life, and to give a pervading relish to the whole of 
existence. 
I observe that in my notes I make very little men.. 
tion of human beings. Aluid these grand objects of 
nature, they are but little worthy of notice, especially 
where they do but come and go. I doubt not but 
that, on a longer stay, ,ve should meet with Inany 
worthy and interesting people. One thing I think I 
have observed everywhere, - the farther one moves 
from the highroad and the busy marts of men, the 
Inore people are shut in by the nlountains, isolated and 
confined to the simplest wants of life, the more they 
draw their maintenance from sin1ple, humble, and 
unchangeable pursuits, the better, the more obliging 
the more friendly, unselfish, and hospitable they are, 


LEUKERBAD, Nov. 10, 1779, 
We are getting ready by candle-light, in order to 
descend the mountain again as soon as day breaks I 
have passed a rather restless night. I had not been 
long in bed before I felt as if I were attacked all over 
with the nettle-rash. I soon found, however, that it 
was a swarm of jumping insects, who, ravenous for 
blood, had fallen upon the newcomer. These insects 
breed in great numbers in these wooden houses. The 
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night appeared to me extremely long; and I was 
heartily glad, when, in the morning, a light was 
brough tin. 


LEUKERBAD. 
About ten o'clock. 
We have not Inuch time to spare: however, before 
we set out, I will give you an account of the remark- 
able breaking up of our company, \vhich has here taken 
place, and also of the cause of_it. We set out frorn 
Leukerbad with daybreak this morning, and had to 
make our way over the nleadows through the fresh 
and slippery snow. We soon came to lnden, where, 
leaving above us on our right the precipitous road 
which we caIne down yesterday, we descended to the 
meadow-lands along the ravine, which now lay on our 
left. It is extremely \vild, and overgrown with trees; 
but a very tolerable road runs down into it. Through 
the clefts in the rock, the water which comes down 
from Leukerbad has its outlets into the Valais. High 
up on the side of the hill which yesterday we descended, 
we sa \v an aqueduct skilfully cut out of rock, by 
which a little stream is conducted fronl the mountain, 
then through a hollow into a neighbouring village. 
N ext we had to ascend a steep height, from which 
we soon saw the open country of Valais, with the dirty 
town of Valais lying beneath us. These little towns 
are mostly stuck on the hillsides, the roofs inelegantly 
covered with coarsely split planks, which within a year 
become black, and overgrown with moss; and when 
you enter them you are at once disgusted, for every- 
thing is dirty. Want and hardship are everywhere 
apparent among these highly privileged and free 
burghers. 
We found here our friend, who brought the unfa- 
vourable report, that it was beginning to be injudi- 
cious to proceed farther with the horses. The stables 
were everywhere small and narrow, being built only 
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for mules or sumpter-horses; oats, too, were rarely to 
be procured: indeed, he was told, that, higher up 
alnong the mountains, there \vere none to be had. 
Accordingly a council was held. Our friend, with the 
horses, was to descend the Valais, and go by Bee, 
Vevay, Lausanne, Freiburg, and Berne, to Lucerne; 
while the count and I pursued our course up the 
Valais, and endeavoured to penetrate to Mount Gothard, 
and then through the 
anton of U ri, and by the lake 
of the }'orest To\vns, likewise make for Lucerne. In 
these parts you may anywhere procure mules, which are 
better suited to these roads than horses; and to go on 
foot is, after all, the nlost agreeable nlode of travel. 
Our friend is gone, a nd our portInanteaus packed on 
the back of a luule, and so we are now ready to'set off, 
and make our way on foot to Brieg. The sky has a 
n10tley appearance: still I hope that the good luck 
which has hitherto attended us, and attracted us to 
this distant spot, ,viII not abandon us at the very point 
where we have the most need of it. 


BRIEG, Nov. 10, 1779. 
Evening. 
Of to-day's expedition I ha ve little to tell you, 
unless you would like to be entertained with a long 
circumstantial account of the weather. About eleven 
o'clock we set off from Leuk, in cOlnpany with a 
Suabian butcher's boy, - \vho had run away hither, 
and had found a place, where he served somewhat in 
the capacity of Hans'Wurst (,Jack-pudding), - and with 
our luggage packed on the back of a mule, \vhich its 
master was driving before him. Behind us, as far as 
the eye could reach, thick snow-clouds, which came 
driving up the lowlands, covered everything. It was 
really a dull aspect. \Vithout expressing IllY fears, I 
felt anxious, lest - even though right before us it 
looked as clear as it could do in the land of Goshen- 
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the clouds nlight, nevertheless, overtake us; and here
 
perhaps in the territory of the Valais, shut in on both 
sides by mountains, \ve n1Ïght be covered with the 
clouds, and in one night sno,ved up. Thus ,vhispered 
alarnl, which got possession alnlost entirely of ODe ear: 
at the other, good courage ,vas speaking in a confident 
tone, aud, reproving me for want of faith, kept ren1Ïnd- 
ing 11le of the past, and called my attention to the 
phenolnena of the atIllosphere before us. Our road 
went continually on toward the fine 'weather. Up the 
Rhone all \vas clear; and, although a strong west ,vind 
kept driving the clouds bebiud us, they could not 
reach us. 
The following was the cause of this. Into the 
valley of Valais there are, as I have so often renlarked 
already, running do,vn from the neighbouring nlonll- 
tain chains, nlany ravines, which fall into it like little 
brooks into a brreat stream, as, indeed, all their ,vaters 
flow off into the Rhone. Out of each of these o
enings 
rushes a current of \vind, .which has been forming in 
the inner valleys and nooks of the rocks. Whenever 
the principal drift of the clouds up the valley reaches 
one of these ravines, the current of the wind does not 
allow the clouds to pass, but contends with thenl and 
with the ,vind that is driviug them, and thus detains 
them, and disputes with then! for whole hours the 
passage up the valley. This conflict we often wit- 
nessed; and, when we believed ,ve should surely be 
overtaken by the clouds, an obstacle of this kind 
would again arise: and, after we had gone a league, 
we found they had scarcely stirred from the spot. 
To,vard evening the sky ,vas unconlmonly beautiful. 
As we arrived at Brieg, the clouds got there ahnost as 
soon as we: ho,vever, as the sun had set, and a driving 
east ,vind blew against them, they were obliged to 
come to a halt, and fornled a huge crescent, from lTIOUn- 
tain to 1110untain, across the valley. The cold air had 
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greatly condensed them; and, where their edge stood 
out against the blue sky, it. presented to the eye many 
beautiful, light, and elegant forms. It was quite clear 
that they \vere heavy with sno\v: however, the fresh 
air seemed to us to promise that much would not fall 
during the night. 
Here we are in a very comfortable inn; and, what 
greatly tends to make us contented, '\ve have found a 
roomy challlber with a stove in it, so that we can sit 
by the fireside, and take counsel together as to our 
future travels. Through Brieg run s the usual road to 
Italy, over the Simplon. Should '\ve, therefore, give 
up our plan of going over the }I"urca to l\Iount St. 
Gothard, we shall go with hired horses and mules to 
Domo d'Ossula, J\1argozro, pass up Lago J\fa ggiore, and 
then to Bellinzona, then on to St. Gothard, and over 
Airolo, to the monastery of the Capuchins. This road is 
passable all the winter through, and good travelling for 
horses. However, to our n1Ïnds it is not very inviting, 
especially as it '\vas not in our orginal plan, and \vill 
not bring us to Lucerne till five days after our friend. 
We should like better to see the whole of the Valais 
up to its extreme limit, whither '\ve hope to come by 
to-morrow evening; and, if fortune favours, '\ve shan be 
sitting, by about the sarrle tinle next day, in Realp, in 
the canton of Uri, '\vhich is on l\Iount Gothard, and 
very near to its highest summit. If \ve then find it 
impossible to cross the :Furca, the road back to this 
spot will still be open to us, and '\ve then shall pursue 
from necessity what we will not do from choice. 
You can well believe that I have here closely exam- 
ined the people, whether they believe that the passage 
over the Furca is open; for that is the one idea with 
which I rise, and lie down to sleep, and occupy myself 
all day long. Hitherto our journey was like a march 
directed against an enemy; and now it is as if we were 
approaching the spot where he has entrenched himself, 
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and we must give him battle. Besides our n1ule, t
o 
horses are ordered to be ready by the evening. 



1UNSTER, Nov. 11, 1779. 
Evening, six 'o'clock. 
Again we have had a pleasant and prosperous day. 
This morning, as we set ouL early and in good time 
fronl Brieg, our host, \vhen we were already on the 
road, said, "If the n10untain (so they call the Furca 
here) should prove too fearful, you can easily corne 
back, and take another route." With our t\VO 
horses and rnnle \ve soon came upon son1e pleasant 
meado\vs, where the valley becomes so narrow that it 
is scarcely some gunshots wide. Here are some beau- 
tiful pasture-lands, on which stand large trees; while 
pieces of rock lie scattered about, \vhich have rolled 
down from tbe neighbouring mountains. The valley 
gradually gro\vs narrower; aud the traveller is forced 
to ascend along the side of the mountain, having, the 
while, the Rhone below him, in a rugged ravine on his 
left. Above him, however, the land is beautifully 
spread out. On the variously undulating hills are 
verdant and rich meadows and pretty hamlets, which, 
with their dark brown wooden houses, peep out pret- 
tily from anlong the snow. \Ve travelled a good deal 
on foot, and \ve did so in turns to accommodate one 
another; for, although riding is safe enough, still it 
excites one's alarm to see another riding before you 
along so narrow a track, and on so weak an animal, 
and just on the brink of so rugged a precipice. And, 
as no cattle can be left in the 111eadows (for the people 
here shut them an up in sheds at this season), such a 
country looks lonely; and the thought that one is 
continually being hemmed in closer and closer by the 
vast nlountains fills the imagination with sOll1bre and 
disagreeable fancies, enough to n1ake you fall from 
your seat if you are not very firn1 in the saddle. l\lan 
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is never perfectly nlaster of hiInself. As he lives in 
utter ignorance of the fnture, as, ind.eed, what the next 
morllent llla,y bring forth is hidden fronl hin), he has 
often, '\v hen anything unusual falls beneath hi
 notice, 
to contend with involuntary 'sensations, forebodings, 
and dream-like fancies, at which shortly afterward he 
nUty laugh outright, but which at the decisive nlonlent 
are often extrenlely oppressive. 
In our noonday quarters ,ve nlet 'with spnle allluse- 
ment. We had taken up our lodgings v;ith a 'WOIllan 
in 'v hose house everything looked 1i.eat and orderly. 
Her room, after the fashion of the country, ,vas 'wain- 
scoted; the beds Ol'llaluented ,vith carving; the cup- 
boards, tables, and all the other little repositories vdÜch 
were fastened against the walls or to the corners, had 
pretty ornaments of turner's work or carving. :Frorn the 
portraits which hung around in the rOOl11, it ,,,as easy 
to see that several 111enlLers of the fan1ily had devoted 
thenlselves to the clerical profession. "\Ve also ollF;erved 
over the door a collection of bound books, which we 
took to be the endowment of one of these reverend 
personages. \Ve took do\vn the "Legends ûf the 
Saints," and read it while our meal ,vas preparing. 
On one occasion of our hostess entering the rOODl, she 
asked us if we had ever read the history of St. Alexis. 
We said no, and took no further notice of her question, 
but went on reading the chapter ,ve each had begun. 
When, ho,vever, ,ve had sat dow'n to table, she placed 
herself by our sides, and began again to talk of St. 
Alexis. \Ve asked her whether he ,vas her patron 
saint or that of her falnil
; which she denied, affirm- 
ing at the same time, ho\vever, that this saintly person 
had undergone so much for the love of God, that his 
history always affected her more than any other's. 
When she saw that we knew nothing about him, she 
began to tell us his history. "St. Alexis," she said, 
"was the son of noble, rich, and God-fearing parents 
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in Rome; and in the practice of good works he de- 
lighted to follow their exarnple, for they did extraor- 
dinary good to the poor. All this, however, did not 
appear enough to Alexis; but he secretly devoted him- 
self entirely to God's service, and vowed to Christ 
perpetual virginity. "\Vhen, in the course of time, his 
parents wished to [narry him to a lovely and amiable 
maiden, he did not oppose their will, and the nlarriage 
cerenlony was concluded; but, instead of retiring to 
his bed in the nuptial chamber, he went on board a 
vessel which he found ready to sail, and with it passed 
over to Asia. Here he assunled the garb of a "
retched 
mendicant, and becanle so thoroughly disguised, that 
the servants of his father who had been sent after him 
failed to recognise hint. Here he posted himself near 
the door of the principal church, invariably attending 
the divine services, antI supporting himself on the alms 
of the faithful. After two or three years, various 
rniracles took place, betokening the special favour of 
the Almighty. In the church, the bishop heard a voice 
bidding him summon into the sacred temple that man 
whose prayer was most acceptable to God, and to keep 
him by his side while he celebrated divine worship. 
As the bishop did not at once know who could be 
meant, the voice went on to announce to him the beg- 
gar, whom, to the great astonishnlent of the people, 
he inlmediately fetched into the church. St. Alexis, 
elllbarrassed by having the attention of the people 
directed to him, quietly and silently departed, also on 
shipboard, intending to proceed still farther abroad. 
But, by a tempest, and other circumstances, he was 
compelled to land in Italy. The saint, seeing in all 
this the finger of God, was rejoiced to meet with an 
opportunity of exercising self-denial in the highest de- 
gree. He therefore set off direct for his native town, 
and placed hÍlnself as a beggar at the door of his par- 
eDts' house. \Vith their usual pious benevolence did 
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they receive him, and commanded one of their servants 
to furnish bim with lodging in the castle and \vith all 
necessary sustenance. This servant, annoyed at the 
trouble he was put to, and displeased with his master's 
benevolence, assigned to this seeming beggar a miser- 
able hole under some stone steps, where he threw to 
him, as to a dog, a sorry pittance of food. The saint, 
instead of suffering himse]f to be vexed thereat, first of 
all thanked God sincerely for it in his heart, and not 
only bore ,vith patient n1eekness all this, which he 
Inight easily have altered, but, with incredible and 
superhuman fortitude, endured to witness the lasting 
grief of his parents and his \vife for bis absence. :For 
he heard his much-loved parents and his beautiful 
spouse invoke his name a hundred times a day, and 
pray for his return, and he saw them waste their days 
in sorrow for his supposed absence." At this passage 
of her narrative our good hostess could not refrain her 
tears; while her t\VO daughters, who during the story 
had crept close to her side, kept looking steadily up in 
their mother's face. "But," she continued, "great was 
the reward which the Alnlighty bestowed on his con- 
stancy, giving him, at bis death, the greatest possible 
proofs of his favour in the eyes of the faithful. For 
after living several years in this state, daily frequent- 
ing the service of God with the most fervent zeal, he 
at last fell sick, without any particular heed being 
given to his condition by anyone. One morning 
shortly after this, while the Pope was himself celebrat- 
ing high mass, in the presence of the emperor and all 
the nobles, suddenly all the bells in the whole city of 
Rome began to toll, as if for the passing knell of some 
distinguished personage. Whilst everyone was full of 
amazement, it \vas revealed to the Pope that this mar- 
vel was in honour of the death of the holiest person in 
the whole city, who had but just died in the house of 
the noble patrician. The father of Alexis, being inter- 
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rogated, thought at once of the beggar. He went home, 
and found hirn beneath the stairs, quite dead. In his 
folded hands the saintly man clutched a paper, which 
his old father sought in vain to take from him. He 
returned to the church, and told all this to the emperor 
and the Pope, ,vho thereupon, with their courtiers aud 
clergy, set off to visit the corpse of the saint. 'Vhen 
they reached the spot, the holy father took the paper 
without difficulty out of the hands of the dead man, 
and handed it to the emperor, who thereupon caused 
it to be read aloud by his chancellor. The paper con- 
tained the history of the saint. Then you should have 
seen the grief of his parents and 'wife, which now be- 
canle excessive, - to think that they had had Dear to 
them a son and husband so dear, for \-vhonl there was 
nothing too good that they yçould not have done; and 
then, too, to know how ill he had been treated! They 
fell upon his corpse and ,vept so bitterly, that there 
was not one of the bystanders 'who could refrain .from 
tears. 1Ioreover, among the nlultitude of the people 
who gradually flocked to the spot, there were nlany 
sick, ,vho 'v ere brought to the body, and by its touch 
were made 'whole." 
When she had finished her story, she affirnled over 
and over again, as sbe dried her eyes, that she had 
never heard a more touching history; and I, too, \-vas 
seized with so great a desire to weep, that I had the 
greatest difficulty to hide and suppress it. After din- 
ner I looked out the legend itself in " Father Cochern," 
and found that the good dame had dropped none of the 
purely hunlan traits of the story, while she had clean 
forgotten all the tasteless renlarks of this writer. 
We keep going continually to the window, watching 
the weather, and are at present very near offering a 
prayer to the wind and clouds. Long evenings and 
universal stillness are the elements in ,vhich writing 
thrives fight merrily; and I anl convinced, that if, for 
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a few months only, I could contrive, or \vere obliged, 
to stay at a spot like this, all my unfinished dranlas 
would of necessity be c01npleted one after another. 
'Ve have already had several people before us, and 
questioned thelll with regard to the pass over the 
Furca; but even here \ve have been unable to gain any 
precise infofInation, although the nlOU lltain is only t\VO 
or three leagues distant. 'Ve nlust, hu\vever, rest con- 
tented; and we shall set ourselves at break of day to 
l'econnoitre, and see ho\v destiny will deciùe for us. 
However, in general, I nlay be disposed to take things 
as they go, it \voulù, I nlust coufess, be highly annoy- 
ing to 1ne if we should be forceù to retrace our steps 
again. If we are fortunate, \ve shall be by to-n101TOW 
evening at Realp or St. Gothard, and by noon the next 
day among the Capuchins, at the sUlluuit of the 1110Un- 
tain. If things go unfortunately, \ve have two roads 
open for a retreat, - back through the \vhole of Valais, 
and. by the well-kno\vn road over Berne to Lucerne; 
or back to Brieg, and then by a \vide détour to St. 
Gothard. I think in this short letter I have told you 
three times. But in fact it is a Blatter of great inlpor- 
tance to us. The issue \vill decide \vhich was in the 
right, - our courage, which gave us a confidence that 
we must succeed, or the prudence of certain persons 
who were very earnest in trying to dissuade us frolll 
attempting this route. This nluch, at any rate, is cer- 
tain, that both prudence and courage lIlUst o\vn chance 
to be over them both. And now that \ve have once 
more examined the weather, and found the air to be 
cold, the sky bright, and \vithout any signs of a ten- 
dency to snow, we shall go calmly to bed. 


1\1UNSTER, Nov. 12, 1779. 
Six o'clock in the nlorning. 
We are quite ready, and all is packed up in order to 
set out hence \vith the break of day. We have before 
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us t\VO leagues to OLerwalù, and from there the usual 
reckoning Blakes six leagues to [
ealp. Our mule is 
to folIo, v us with the baggage as far as it is possible to 
take him. 


REALP, Nov. 12, 1779. 
Evening. 
We reached this place just at nightfall. We have 
surmounted all difficulties, and the knots which en- 
tangled our path have been cut in t,yo. Before I tell 
you where we are lodged, and before I describe to you 
the character of our hosts, allo,v TIle the gratification of 
going over in thought the road which 've did not see 
before us \vithout anxiety, Lut which we have left be- 
hind us \vithout accident, though not without difficulty. 
About seven \ve started froni l\lunster, and saw before 
us the snow-covered aniphitheatre of 11lountain SUill- 
Tilits, and took to be the :Furca the nlountain which in 
the background stood oLliquely before it. But, as we 
afterward learned, we lllade a Inistake: it was con- 
cealed frOln our view by the mountains on our left and 
by high clouùs. The east wind blew strong, and fought 
with some snow-clouds, chasing the drifts, now over 
the mountains, now up the valley. But this only made 
the snow-drifts deeper on the ground, and caused us 
several times to n1Ïss our way; although, shut in as 
\ve were on both sides, we could not fail of reaching 
Ober\vald eventually. About nine we actually got 
there: and, when ,ve dropped in at an inn, its inInates 
were not a little surprised to see such characters ap- 
pear there this time of the year. vVe asked whether 
the pass over the Furca were still practicable; and 
they answered, that their folk crossed for the greater 
part of the winter, but ,vhether \ve should be able to 
get across, they could not tell. We immediately sent 
for SOllIe of these persons to be our guides. There soon 
appeared a strong, thick-set peasallt, \vhose very look 
and shape inspired confidence. "Tith hin} \ve Î1nlne- 
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diately began to treat: if he thought the pass was 
practicable for us, let him say so, and then take one or 
more comrades and come \vith us. After a short pause 
he agreed, alid \vent away to get ready and to fetch the 
others. In the n1eantime we paid our n)uleteer the 
hire of his beast, since we could no longer make any 
use of his mule; and having eaten some bread and 
cheese, and drank a glass of red 'wine, felt full of 
strength and spirits, as our guide came back, followed 
by another n1an, \vho looked still bigger and stronger, 
and, seeming to have all the strength and courage of a 
horse, he quickly shouldered our portn1anteau. And 
now we set out, a party of five, through the vil1age, and 
soon reached the foot of the n10untain, which lay on 
our left, and began gradually to ascend it. At first we' 
had to follow a beaten track which came down fronl a 
neigh bouring Alp: soon, ho\vever, this came to an end, 
and we had to go up the 1110untainside through the 
snow. Our guides, with great skill, tracked their way 
anlong the rocks around 'which the usual path winds, 
although the deep and sInooth snow had covered all 
alike. Still our road lay through a forest of pines, 
while the Rhone fio\ved beneath us in a narrow, un- 
fruitful valley. Into it we also, after a little while, 
had to descend, and, by crossing a little foot-bridge, \ve 
came in sight of the glacier of the Rhone. It is the 
hugest we have as yet had so full a view of. Being of 
very great breadth, it occupies the 'whole saddle of the 
TIlountain, and descends uninterruptedly down to the 
point, \vhere, in the valley, the Rhone fio\vs out of it. 
At this source the people tell us it has for several years 
been decreasing. But that is as nothing compared 
with all the rest of the huge mass. Although every- 
thing was full of snow, still the rough crags of ice, on 
which the \vind did not allo\v the snow to lie, \vere visi- 
ble with their dark blue fissures, and you could see 
clearly where the glacier ended and the sno\v-covered 
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rock began. To this point, which lay on our left, we 
carne very close. Presently we again reached a light 
foot-bridge over a little mountain-stream, which flowed 
through a barren, trough-shaped valley to join the 
Rhone. After passing the glacier, neither on the right, 
nor on the left, nor before you, was there a tree to be 
seen: all was one desolate waste, - no rugged and 
prominent rocks, nothing but long smooth valleys, 
slightly inclining eminences, which now, in the sno\v, 
which levelled all inequalities, presented to us their sim- 
ple, unbroken surfaces. Turning now to the left, we 
ascended a mountain, sinking at every step deep in the 
snow. One of our guides had to go first, and, boldly 
treading down the snow, break the way by which we 
were to follow. 
It was a strange sight, when, turning for a nloment 
your attention from the road, you directed it to your- 
self and your fellow travellers. In the most desolate 
region of the world, in a boundless, monotonous wilder- 
ness of mountains enveloped in snow, where, for three 
leagues before and behind, you ,,
ould not expect to 
meet a living soul, while on both sides you had the 
deep hollows of a web of mountains, you lnight see a 
. line of men wending their way, treading each in the 
deep footsteps of the one before him, and where, in the 
whole of the wide expanse thus smoothed over, the eye 
could discern nothing but the track they left behind 
them. The hollows as \ve left them lay behind us 
gray and boundless in the mist. The changing clouùs 
continually passed over the pale disk of the sun, and 
spread over the whole scene a perpetually moving veil. 
I ain convinced that anyone, who, ,,'hile pursuing this 
route, allowed his imagination to gaill the mastery, 
would, even in the absence of all in)mediate danger, 
fall a victim to his own apprehensions and fears. In 
reality, there is little or no risk of a fall here. The 
great danger is from the avalanches, when the sno\v 
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has beconle deeper than it is at present, and begins to 
roll. However, our guide told us that they cross the 
mountains throughout the winter, carrying fro In Valais 
to St. Gothard skins of the chanlois, in which a con- 
siderable trade is carried on here. But then, to avoid 
the avalanches, they do not take the route that we did, 
but rel11ain for SOl11e tin1e longer in. the broad valley, 
and then go straight up the mountain. This road is 
safer, but much more inconvenient. After a march of 
about three hours and a half, we reached the saddle 
of the Furca, near the cross which lllarks the boundary 
of Valais and Uri. Even here \ve could not distinguish 
the double peak froln which the :Furca derives its 
name. We no\v hoped for an easier descent; but our 
guides soon announeed to us still deeper snow, as we 
immediately found it to be. Our nlarch continued in 
single file, as before; and the foremost Inan, \vho broke 
the path, often sank up to his waist in the snow. The 
readiness of the people, and their light way of speaking 
of matters, served to keep up our courage; and I wi]l 
say, for myself, that I have accønlplished the journey 
without fatigue, although I cannot say that it was a 
mere walk. The huntsman Hernlann asserted that he 
had often before Inet with equally deep snow in the . 
forests of Thuringia; but at last he could not help 
bursting out with a loud exclamation, "The Furca 
is a" - 
A vulture, or lammergeyer, swept over our heads 
with incredible rapidity. It was the only living thing 
that we had met with in this waste. In the distance 
we saw the mountains of the Ursi lighted up with the 
bright sunshine. Our guides wished to enter a shep- 
herd's hut which had been abandoned and snowed up, 
and to take sonlething to eat; but \ve urged them to 
go onwards to avoid standing still in the cold. Here, 
again, is another group of valleys; anù at last we 
gained an open view into the valley of the Ursi. 
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We now proceeded at a shorter pace; and, after 
travelling about three leagues and a half from the 
cross, we saw the scattered roofs of Realp. We had 
several times questioned our guides as to what sort of 
an inn, and what kind of wine, 'we were likely to find 
in Realp. The hopes they gave us were anything but 
good; but they assured us that the Capuchins there, 
although they had not, like those on the sUlnnlÏt of 
St. Gothard, an hospice, were in the habit of entertain- 
ing strangers. 'Ve should there get SOllle good red 
wine, and better food than at an inn. We therefore 
sent one of our party forward to inform the Capuchins 
of our arrival, and procure a lodging for us. We did 
not loiter long behi:nd, and arrived very soon after him, 
when we were received at the door by one of the 
fathers, - a portly, good-looking man. With n1uch 
friendliness of manner he invited us to enter, and at 
the threshold begged that we would put up with such 
entertainment as they could offer, since at no time, and 
least of all at this season of the year, were they pre- 
pared to receive such guests. He therefore led us into 
a warm room, and 'vas very busy waiting upon us 
while we took off our boots, and changed our linen. 
He begged us once for all to make ourselves perfectly 
at home. As to our meat, we must, he said, be indul- 
gent; for they were in the middle of their long fast, 
which would last till Christmas Day. We assured 
him that a warm room, a bit of bread, and a glass of 
red wine, would, in our present circumstances, fully 
satisfy all our wishes. He procured us what we asked 
for; and we had scarcely refreshed ourselves a little, 
ere he began to recount to us all that concerned the 
establishment, and the settlement of himself and fel- 
Jows, on this waste spot. " We have not," he said, 
"an hospice, like the fathers on l\lount St. Gothard: 
\ve are here in the capacity of parish priests, and there 
are three of us. The duty of preaching falls to my 
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lot; the second father has to look after the school; 
and the brother, after the household." He went on to 
describe their hardships and toils, here, at the farthest 
end of a lonely valley, separated from all the world, 
and wor-king hard to very little profit. This spot, like 
all others, ,vas formerly provided with a secular priest; 
but, an avalanche having buried half of the village, 
the last one had run away, and taken the pyx with 
him, \vhereupon he was suspended, and they, of whom 
more resignation was expected, were sent there in his 
place. 
In order to write all this, I had retired to an upper 
room, which is warmed from below by a hole in the 
floor; and I have just received an intimation that 
dinner is ready, which, notwithstanding our luncheon, 
is right welcome news. 
About nine. 
The fathers, priests, servants, guides, and all, took 
their dinner together at a common table. The brother, 
however, who superintended the cooking, did not make 
his appearance till dinner was nearly over. Out of 
milk, eggs, and flour he had compounded a variety of 
dishes, which we tasted one after another, and found 
them all very good. Our guides, who took great 
pleasure in speaking of the successful issue of our 
expedition, praised us for our uncommon dexterity in 
travelling, and assured us that it was not everyone 
that they would ha ve undertak
n the task of being 
guides to. They even confessed, also, that this morn- 
ing, when their services were required, one had gone 
first to reconnoitre, and to see if we looked like people 
who would really go through all difficulties with theln; 
for they were particularly cautious how they accom- 
panied old or weak people at this time of the year, 
since it was their duty to take over in safety everyone 
they had once engaged to guide, being bound, in case 
of his falling sick, to carry him, even though it should 
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be at the imminent risk of their o\vn lives, and, if he 
were to die on the passage, not to leave his body 
behind. This confession at once opened the flood- 
gates to a host of anecdotes; and each, in turn, had 
his story to tell of the difficulties and dangers of wan- 
dering over the mountains anlidst which the people 
had here to live as in their proper element; so that 
with the greatest indifference they speak of nlischances 
and accidents to which they themselves are daily liable. 
One of them told a story of how, on the Candersteg, 
on his ,yay to 
lount Genlmi, he and a conlrade \vith 
him (he is mentioned on every occasion with both 
Christian and surname) found a poor family in the 
deep snow, the mother dying, her boy half dead, and 
the father in that state of indifference which verges on 
a total prostration of intellect. He took the woman 
on his back, and his comrade her son; and thus laden, 
they had driven before them the father, who was 
unwilling to move froln the spot. 
During the descent of Gernrni the woman died on 
his back; but he brought her, dead as she was, to Leu- 
kerbad. '\Vhen 'we asked what sort of people they 
,vere, and 'what could have brought them at such a 
season into the mountains, he said they were poor 
people of the canton of Berne, who, driven by want, 
had taken to the road at an unseasonable period of the 
year, in the hope of finding some relations either in 
Valais or the Italian canton, and had been overtaken 
by a snO\V-stOl'ln. Moreover, they told 111any anecdotes 
of what had happened to themselves during the winter 
journeys over the FUl'ca with the chamois-skins; on 
which expeditions, however, they always travelled in 
companies. Every now and then our reverend host 
would make excuses for the dinner, and we redoubled 
our assurances that we wished for nothing better. We 
also found that he contrived to bring back the conver- 
sation to himself and his own matters, observing that 
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he had not been long in this place. He began to talk 
of the office of preaching and of the skill that a 
preacher ought to have. He conlpared the good 
preacher to a chapman who cleverly puffs his wares 
and by his pleasant words makes himself agreeable to 
his customers. After dinner he kept up the con versa- 
tion; and, as he stood with his left hand leaning on 
the table, he accon1panied his renlarks with his right, 
and, 'while he discoursed most eluquently on eloquence, 
appeared at the moment as if he 'wished to convince us 
that he himself was the clever chapman. We assented 
to his observations, and he came from the lecture to 
the thing itself. He panegyrised the Roman Catholic 
religion. " We must," he said, "have a rule of faith; 
and the great value of it consists in its being fixed, and 
as little as possible liable to change. We," he Eaid, 
"had lllade Scripture the foundation of our faith; but 
it was insufficient. We ourselves would not venture 
to put it into the hands of comInon TIlen; for holy as 
it is, and full as every leaf is of the Spirit of God, still 
the worldly-minded man is insensible of all this, and 
finds rather perplexities and stumbling-blocks through- 
out. What good can a mere layman extract from the 
histories of sinful men which are contained therein, 
and which the Holy Ghost has there recorded for the 
strengthening of the faith of the tried and experienced 
children of God? What benefit can a common man 
draw fron1 all this, when he is unable to consider the 
whole context and connection? How is such a person 
to see his way clear out of the seenlÏng contradictions 
which occasionally occur, out of the difficulties which 
arise fronl the ill arrangement of the books, and the 
differences of style, when the learned themselves find 
it so hard, and while so many passages 1llake them 
hold their reason in abeyance? What ought we, there- 
fore, to teach? A rule of faith founded on Scripture, 
and proved by the best of cOlnnlentaries? But who, 
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then, is to comment upon Scripture? Who' is to set 
up this rule? I, perhaps, or SOlne other nlan? By no 
Ineans. Every man has his own way of taking and 
seeing things, and represents theIn after his O\VIl ideas. 
That would be to give to the people as many systems 
of doctrines as there are heads in the \vorld, and to 
produce inexplicable 
onfusion, as indeed had already 
been done. No: it remains for the Holy Church alone 
to interpret Scripture, to detern1Ïne the rule by which 
the souls of men are to be guided and governed. And 
\vhat is the Church? It is not allY single suprenle 
head, or any particular member alune. No! it is all 
the holiest, most learned, and most experienced lllell 
of all times, who, with the coöperation of the Holy 
Spirit, have successively cOlllbilled in building up that 
great, universal, and agreeing body, \vhich has its great 
councils for its members to comnnlnicate their thoughts 
to one another, and for n1utual edification; \vhich ban- 
ishes error, and thereby ÏInparts to our holy religion a 
certainty and a stability such as no other profes- 
sion can pretend to, and gives it a foundation, and 
strengthens it with bul \varks which even hell cannot 
overthrow. And just so it is \vith the text of the 
Sacred Scriptures. '\Ve have," he said," the Vulgate, 
moreover, an approved version of the Vulgate, and of 
every sentence a commentary which the Church itself 
has accredited. Hence arises that uniformity of our 
teaching which surprises everyone. Whether," he 
continued, "you hear me preach in this Inost renlote 
corner of the world or, in the great capital of a distant 
country, are listening to the dullest or cleverest of 
preachers, aU \vill hold one and the same language. 
A Catholic Christian win always hear the same doc- 
trine: every\vhere will he be instructed and, edified in 
the sanIe Blanner. And this is what constitutes the 
certainty of our faith, what gives us the peace and con- 
fidence by \vhich we in life hold sure comnlunion with 
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our brother Catholics, and at death \ve can calmly part 
in the sure hope of lueeting one another again." 
In his speech, as in a sernlon, he let the subjects 
follow in due order, and spoke 11lore from an in \vard 
feeling of satisfaction that he \vas exhibiting himself 
under a favourable aspect than frOll) any bigoted anxi- 
ety for conversion. During the delivery he \vould 
occasionally change the ann he rested upon, or draw 
them both into the arms of his gown, or let them rest 
on his portly stomach; now and then he would, with 
much grace, dra,v his snuff-box out of his capote, and, 
after using it, replace it \vith a careless ease. We listened 
to him attentively, and he seenled to be quite content 
\vitb our way of receiving his instructions. How 
greatly anlazed would he have been if an angel had 
revealed to hÜn at the moment, that he .was addressing 
his peroration to a descendant of Frederick the Wise! 


Nov. 13, 1779. 
Among the Capuchins, on the summit of l\It. St. Gothard. 
l\lorning, about ten o'clock. 
At last we have fortunately reached the utmost 
IÜnits of our journey. Here it is determined \ve 
shall rest awhile, and then turn our steps to\vard our 
dear fatherland. Very strange are my feelings here, 
on this sUlllmit, where, four years ago, I passed a fe\v 
days with very different anxieties, sentin)ents, plans, 
and hopes, and at a very different season of the year, 
\vhen, ,vithout any foreboding of my future fortunes, 
but IDoved by I kno\v Dot what, I turned DlY back upon 
Italy, and ignorantly went to IDeet my present destiny. 
I did not even recognise the house again. SOlne ti llle 
ago it ,vas greatly injured by an avalanche; and the 
good fathers took adyantage of this opportunity, and 
made a collection throughout the canton for enlarging 
and Îlnl)I'oving their residence. Both of the t\VO fathers 
'who reside here at present are absent; but, as I hear, 
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they are still the same that I met four rears ago. 
Father Seraph
n, who has now passed fourteen years in 
this post, is at present at 
filan; and the other is 
expected. to-day fron1 Airolo. In this clear atmosphere 
the cold is a\vful. As soon as dinner is over, I will 
continue my letter; for I see clearly we shall not go 
far outside the door. 


After dinner. 
It is getting colder and colder. One does not like to 
stir from the stove. Indeed, it is most delightful to sit 
upon it, ,vhich in this country, where the stoves are 
made of stone tiles, it is very easy to do so. First of 
all, therefore, we will tell you of our departure from 
Realp, and then of our journey hither. 
Yesterùay evening, before we retired to our beds, the 
good father ,yonld sho,v us his bedroom, where every- 
thing was in nice order, in a very s111all space. His 
bed, \vhich consisted of a bag of stra\v, \vith a woolen 
coverlid, did not appear to us to he anything very 111eri- 
torious, as we ourselves had often put up with no better. 
'Vith great pleasure and internal satisfaction he showed 
us everything, - his bookcase and all other things. 
We praised. all tbat \ve saw; and, parting on the best 
terms witb each other, ,ve retired for the night. In 
furnishing our roonl, in order that two beds n1Ìght 
stand against one wall, Loth had been made unusually 
small. This inconvenience kept TIle long awake, until 
I thought of remedying it by placing four chairs to- 
gether. It ,vas quite broad daylight before we awoke 
this morning. 'Vhen we went down, we found noth- 
ing but happy and friendly faces. Our guides, on the 
point of entering upon their return over yesterday's 
beautiful route, seemed to look upon it as an epoeh, 
and as a history ,vith which hereafter they ,vould be 
able to entertain other strangers; and, as they were 
well paid, the idea of an adventure became cOlllplete in 
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the:r minds. After this, we nlade a capital breakfast, 
and departed. 
Our road now lay through the Valiey of the U ri, 
which is remarkable as having, at so great an elevation, 
such beautiful Ineado,vs, and pasturage for cattle. They 
make here a cheese which I prefer to all others. No 
trees, however, grow here. Sally-bushes line all the 
brooks, and on the lllountains little shrubs grow thickly 
together. Of all the countries that I know, this is to 
me the loveliest and most interesting, - whether it is 
that old recollections make it precious to me, or that 
the reception of such a long chain of Nature's \vonders 
excites \vithin rne a secret and inexpressible feeling of 
enjoyn1ent. I take it for granted that you bear in 
mind that the whole country through "Thich I am lead- 
ing you is covered with. snow, and that rock and 
meadow alike are snowed over. The sky has been quite 
clear, without a single cloud; the hue far deeper than 
one is accustoHled to see in low and fiat countries; and 
the white mountain ridges, which stood out in strong 
contrast to it, were either glittering in the sunshine, or 
else took a grayish tint in the shade. 
In an hour and a half \ve reached H6pital, - a little 
village within the canton of U ri, which lies on the road 
to St. Gothard. Here, at last, I regained the track of 
my former tour. We entered an inn, and, though it 
was as yet morning, ordered a dinner, and soon after- 
ward began to ascend the summit. A long train of 
mules, \vith their bells, enlivened the whole region. It 
is a sound which awakens all one's recollections of 
mountain scenery. The greater part of the train was 
in advance of us, and, with their sharp iron shoes, had 
pretty well cut up the smooth, icy road. We also saw 
some labourers who were employed in covering the 
slippery ice with fresh earth in order to render it pass- 
able. The wish which I formerly gave utterance to, 
that I might one day be permitted to see this part of 
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the ,vorld under snow, is no,v at last gratified. The 
road goes up the Reuss, as it dashes do,vn over rocks 
all the way, and forms every,vhere the most beautiful 
,vaterfalls. 'Ve stood a long while attracted by the 
singular beauty of one, ,vhich, in considerable volume, 
,vas dashing over a succession of dark black rocks. 
Here and there, in the cracks and on the flat ledges, 
pieces of ice had formed; and the water seemed to be 
running over a variegated black and ,vhite marble. The 
masses of ice glistened in the sun like veins of crystal, 
and the water flo,ved pure and fresh bet ween them. 
On the ll)ountains, there are no 1110re tiresome fellow 
travellers than a train of nnlles, they have so unequal 
a pace. 'Vith a strange instinct, they always stop 
awhile at the bottom of a steep ascent, and then dash 
off at a quick pace up it, to rest again at the top. Very 
often, too, they will stop at the level spots, which do 
occur now and then, until they are forced on by the 
drivers, or by other beasts coming up. And so the foot- 
passenger, by keeping a steady pace, soon gains upon 
then1, and in the narrow road has to push by them. If 
you stand still a little ,vhile to observe any object, they, 
in their turn, will pass by you, and you are pestered 
with the deafening sound of their bells, and hard brushed 
with their loads, ,vhich project to a good distance on 
each side of them. In this way we at last reached the 
sunlmit of the mountain, of ,vhich you can form some 
idea by fancying a bald skull surrounded with a cro,vn. 
Here one finds himself on a perfect flat surrounded with 
peaks. Far and near the eye meets with nothing but 
bare and mostly snow-covered peaks and crags. 
It is scarcely possible to keep one's self ,varm, espe- 
cially as they have here no fuel but brushwood, and of 
that, too, they are obliged to be very sparing, as they 
have to fetch it up the mountains, from a distance of 
at least three leagues; for at the summit, they tell us, 
scarcely any kind of 'wood gro,vs. The reverend father 
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is returned frOIn Airolo, so frozen, that, on his arrival, 
he could scarcely utter a word. Although here the 
Capuchins are allowed to clothe themselves a little 
more comfortably than the rest of their order, still their 
style of dress is by no means suited to such a climate 
as this. All the way up from Airolo, the road was 
frozen perfectly smooth, and he had the wind in his 
face. His beard was quite frozen, and it was a long 
while before he recovered. We had some cOllversation 
together on the hardships of their residence: he told us 
how they managed to get through the year, their various 
occupations, and their donlestic circunlstances. He 
could speak nothing but Italian, and so \ve had an 
opportunity of putting to use the exercises which we 
had taken in this language during the spring. To\vard 
evening, we went for a nloment outside the house-door, 
that the good father might point out to us the peak 
which is considered to be the highest sunln1Ït of l\lount 
Gothard. But we could scarcely endure to stay out a 
very few minutes, so searching and pinching was the 
cold. This time, therefore, we shall renlain close shut 
up within doors, and shall have tinle enough, before we 
start to-morrow, to travel again, in thought, over all 
the most remarkable parts of this region. 
A brief geographical description will enable you to 
understand how reluarkable the point is at \vhich we 
are now sitting. St. Gothard is not, indeed, the high- 
est mountain of Switzerland (in Savoy, JVIont Blanc 
has a far higher elevation); and yet it maintains above 
all others the rank of a king of nlouniains, because all 
the great chains converge together around it, and all 
rest upon it as on their base. Indeed, if I do not make 
a great mistake, I think I was told at Berne, by Herr 
Wyttenbach, who frolll its highest summit had seen 
the peaks of all the others, that the latter all leaned 
toward it. The lTIountaills of Schweitz and U nt.er- 
walden, joined by those of U ri, range from the north; 
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from the east, those of the Grisons; from the south, 
those of the Italian cantons; while from the west, by 
means of the Furca, the double line of nlountains which 
enclose Valais presses upon it. Not far from this house 
therè are two slnall lakes, ODe of which sends forth the 
Ticino through gorges and valleys into Italy; while 
from the other, in like nlanller, the Reuss proceeùs, till 
it empties itself in the Lake of the :Forest towns. l Not 
far frOln this spot are the sources of the Rhine, which 
pursue an easterly course; and if then \ve take in the 
Rhone, \vhich rises at the foot of the Furca, and runs 
\vestward through Valais, \ve shall find ourselves at the 
point of a cross, from which nlountain ranges and rivers 
proceed toward the four cardinal points. 
1 Lake Lucerne. 
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FROl\1 CARI.JSBAÐ TO THE BRENNER. 


SEPT. 3, 1786. 
As early as three o'clock in the morning, I stole out 
of Carlsbad; for otherwise I should not have been 
allowed to depart quietly. The band of friends, \vho, 
on the 28th of August, rejoiced to celebrate nlY birth- 
day, had in some degree acquired a right to detain me. 
However, it was inlPossible to stay here any longer. 
Having packed a portlnallteau merely, and a knapsack, 
I jumped alone into a post-chaise; and by half-past 
eight, on a beautifully caln1 but foggy rnorning, I 
al'ri ved at Zevoda. The upper clouds were streaky and 
fleecy, the lower ones heavy. This appeared to me 
a good sign. I hoped, that, after so wretched a Slllll- 
mer, \ve should enjoy a fine autumn. About t\velve I 
got to Egra, under a warIn and shining sun; and no\v 
it occurred to me, that this place had the san1e latitude 
as my own native town, and it was a real pleasure to 
me once lllore to take n1Y midday meal beneath a 
bright sky, at the fiftieth degree. 
On entering Bavaria, one comes at once on the nlon- 
astery of Waldsassen, \vith the valuable don1ain of the 
ecclesiastical lords who \vere wise sooner than other 
men. It lies in a dish-like, not to say caldron-like, 
85 
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hollow, in a beautiful \vheat-ground, enclosed on all 
sides by slightly ascending and fertile heights. This 
cloister also possesses settleruents in the neighbouring . 
districts. The soil is decornposed slate clay. The 11larl 
which is found in this lllineral fOl'lllation, tnd whieh, 
as yet undecoruposed, slo\vly cflunLles, nlakes the earth 
loose and extreIllely fertile. The land continues to rise 
until you corne to Tir::5ehenreuth, aud the \vaters flow 
against you, to fall into the Egra and the Elbe. From 
Tirschenreuth it descends southwards, and the streanlS 
run to\vard the Danube. I can very rapidly forul an 
idea of a country as soon as I kllO\V by exan1Înation 
\vhich way even the least br
ok runs, and can deter- 
mine the river to \vhose basin it belongs. 13y this 
means, even in those districts of which it is inlpossible 
to take a survey, one can, in thought, forIn a connec- 
tion bet\veen lines of lllountains and valleys. Fran1 
the last-n1entioned place begins an excellent road 
forn1ed of granite. A better one cannot be conceived; 
for, as the decomposed granite consists of gravelly and 
argillaceous earths, they bind excellently together, and 
fonn a solid foundation, so as to make a road as smooth 
as a threshing-floor. The country through \vhich it 
runs looks so much the worse: it also consists of a 
granite-sand, lies very flat and marshy, and the excel- 
lent road is all the nlore desirable. And as, moreover, 
the roaùs descend gradually from this plane, one gets 
on with a rapidity that strikingly contrasts with t
le 
general snail's pace of Bohenlian travelling. The en- 
closed billet \vill give you the nan1es of the different 
stages. Suffice it to say, that, on the second morning, 
I was at Ratisbon; anù so I did these twenty-four 
miles 1 and a half in thirty-nine hours. Âs the day 


1 A German mile is exactly equal to four English geographical, 
and to rather more than four and a quarter ordinary miles. The 
distance in the text may therefore be roughly set down as one 
hundred and four miles Ellglish. - A. J. W. 1\1. 
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began to dawn, I found n1yself between Schwondorf 
and Regenstauf; and I observed here a ehange for the 
better in the cultivation of the land. The soil was no 
longer the mere débris of the rock, but a n1Ïxed alluvial 
deposit. The inundation by which it was deposited 
must have been caused by the ebb and flood, from the 
basin of the Danube, into all the valleys which at pres- 
ent drain their water into it. In this way were formed 
the natural boles (pö'Zder) on ,vhich the tillage is car- 
ried on. This remark applies to all lands in the 
neighbourhood of large or Sillall streams, and \vith this 
guide any observer r11ay forlH a conclusion as to the 
soils suited for tillage. 
Ratif-'bon is, indeed, beautifully situated. The coun- 
try could not but invite lllen to settle, and build a city 
in it, anù the spiritual lords have shü\vn their judg- 
ment. 
\ll the land around the to\VU belongs to therll : 
in the city itself churches crowd churcbes, and n10nastic 
builùings are no less thick. The Danube reminds 1ne 
of the dear old l\Iain. At Frankfort, indeed, the river 
and bridges have a better appearance: here, however, 
the view of the northern suburb, Stadt-amhof, looks 
very pretty, as it lies before you across the river. 
IUllnediately on my arrival I betook myself to the 
College of the Jesuits, where the annual play was being 
acted by the pupils. I saw the end of the opera and 
the beginning of tbe tragedy. They did not act worse 
than many an unexperienced conlpany of amateurs, 
and their dresses were beautiful, almost too superb. 
This public exhibition also served to convince me still 
more strongly of the worldly prudence of the Jesuits. 
They neglect nothing that is likely to produce an effect, 
and contrive to practise it with interest and care. In 
this there is not merely prudence, such as we under- 
stand the term abstractedly: it is associated with a real 
pleasure in the nlatter in hand, a sympathy and a fel- 
low feeling, a taste, such as arises fronl the experience 
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of life. As this great society has anlong its members 
organ-builders, sculptors, and gilders, so, assureùly, there 
are senne '\vho patronise the stage with learniug and . 
taste; and, just as they decorate their churches '\vith 
appropriate ornaments, these clear-sighted TIlen take 
advantage of the world's sensual eye by an Ünposing 
theatre. 
To-day laIn '\vriting in latitude forty-nine degrees. 
The \veather promises to be fair, and even here the 
people complain of the coldness and \vet of the past 
sum n1er. The morning was cool, but it \vas the be- 
ginning of a glorious and telnperate day. The mild 
atlnosphere \vhich the nlÏghty riyer brings \vith it is 
sonlething quite peculiar. The fruits are nothing very 
surprising. I have tasted, indeed, SOlue excellent pears; 
but I am longing for grapes and figs. 
l'Ily attention is riveted by the actions and principles 
of the Jesuits. Their churches, towers, and buildings 
have a sOlnething great aud perfect in their plan, \vhich 
imposes all beholders with a secret a we. In the deco- 
ration, gold, silver, Inetal, and polished InarLle are 
accun1ulated in such splendour and profusion as nlust 
dazzle the beggars of all ranks. Here and there one 
fails not to lneet \vith sornething in bad taste in order 
to appease and to attract hUlnanity. This is the gen- 
eral character of the external ritual of the ROlDan 
Catholic Church; but I have never seen it applied 
'\vith so much shrewdness, tact, and consistency as 
among the Jesuits. Here all tends to this one end. 
Unlike the members of the other spiritual orders, they 
do not continue an oIù, \vorn-out ceremonial, but, 
humouring the spirit of the age, continually deck it out 
with fresh ponlp and splendour. 
A rare stone is quarried here into blocks. In ap- 
pearance it is å species of conglomerate: ho\vever, it 
nlust be held to be older, lnore prÏ!nary, and of a 
porphyritic nature. It is of a greenish colour, mixed 
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with quartz, and is porous: in it are found large pieces 
of very solid jasper, in which, again, are to be seen 
little round pieces of a kind of breccia. A specimen 
would have been very instructive, and one could not 
belp longing for one. The rock, ho\vever, was too 
solid; and I had taken a vow not to load myself with 
stones on this journey. 

fUNICH, Sept. 6,1786. 
At half-past t\velve on the 5th of Septen1ber, I set 
off for Ratisbon. At Abbach the country is beautiful, 
while the Danube dashes against IÜnestone rocks as far 
as Saal; the linlestone sOlne\vhat sinlÌlar to that at 
Osteroda, on the Hartz, - close, but, on the whole, 
porous. By six A. M. I was in l\funich; and, after 
having looked about 111e for sonle t\velve hours, I \vill 
notice only a few points. In the Sculptu
e Gallery I 
did not find myself at home. I must practise my eye, 
first of all, on paintings. There are some excellent 
things here. The sketches of Rubens from the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery caused nle the greatest delight. 
Here, also, is the rare toy, a model of Trajan's Pillar. 
The material lapis-lazuli, and the figures in gilt. It 
is, at any rate, a rare piece of workrnanship, and in this 
light one takes pleasure in looking at it. 
In the Hall of the Antiques I soon felt that IllY eye 
was not much practised on. such objects. On this 
account I 'was unwilling to stay long there, and to 
waste my time. There was Illuch that did not take 
nlY fancy, without my being able to say \vhy. A 
DrUSltS attracted my attention; t\VO Antonines pleased 
Ine, as also did a few other things. On the \vhole, the 
arrangement of the objeets was not happy, although 
there is an evident attempt to nlake a display with 
them; and the hall, or rather the museUIll, \vould have 
a good appearance if it were kept in better repair and 
cleaner. In the Cabinet of Natural History I saw 
beautiful things from the Tyrol, which in sITlaller speci- 
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mens I was already acquainted ,vith, and, indeed, 
possessed. 
I was met by a woman with figs, which, as the first, 
tasted delicious; but the fruit in general is not good, 
considering the latitude of forty-eight degrees. Every 
one is complaining here of the wet and cold. A mist, 
which might \ven be called a rain, overtook nle this 
morning early, before I reached l\funich. Throughout 
the day the wind has continued to blow cold from off 
the Tyrolese mountains. As I looked to\vard them 
from the tower, I found them covered, and the whole 
heavens shrouded \vith clouds. N ow, at setting, the 
sun is shining on the top of the ancient tower, which 
stands right opposite to DIY window. Pardon me that 
I dwell so nluch on ,vind and weather. The traveller 
by land is alrnost as llluch dependent upon them as 
the voyager by sea; and it would be a sad thing if my 
autumn in foreign lanùs should be as little favoured as 
my summer at home. 
And now straight for Innspruck. What a deal I 
pass over, both on my right and on IllY left, in order 
to carry out the one thought which has become almost 
too old in my soul! 


MITTEL W ALD, Sept. 7, 1786. 
It seems as if my guardian-spirit had said "Amen " 
to my "Oredo," and I thank him that he has brought 
me to this place on so fine a day. 1\ly last postilion 
said, with a joyous exclamation, it was the first in the 
whole summer. I cherish in quiet my superstition 
that it will long continue so: ho\vever, my friends -lllUSt 
pardon me if again I talk of air anù clouds. 
As I started fronl Munich, about five o'clock, the sky 
had cleared. On the mountains of the Tyrol the 
clouds stood in huge nlasses. N or did the streaks in 
the lower regions l1l0ve. The road lies on the heights, 
over hills of alluvial gra vel 1 while below one sees the 
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lsar fio\ving slowly. 11e1'e the \vork of the inunda- 
tions of the prinlal oceans becon18s conceivable. In 
nlany granite rubbles I found the counterparts of the 
specÏ1nens in my cabinet, for which I have to thank 
!(n e bel. 
The mists rising from the river and the meadows 
hung about for a time; but at last they, too, dispersed. 
Between these gravelly hills, which you lnust think of 
as extending, both in length and breadth, for many 
leagues, is a highly beautiful and fertile region like 
that in the basin of the Regen. N O\V one comes again 
upon the Isar, and observes in its channel a precipi- 
tous section of the gravel-hills, at least a hundred and 
fifty feet high. I arrived at W o1frathshausen, and 
reached the eight and fortieth degree. The sun ,vas 
scorching hot. Noone relies on the fine weather. 
Everyone is complaining 
f the past year, and bitterly 
weeping over the arrangements of Providence. 
And now a new world opened upon me. I was 
approaching the mountains, which stood out more and 
more distinctly. 
Benedictbeuern has a glorious situation, and charms 
one at first sight. On a fertile plain is a long and 
broad white building, and behind it a broad and lofty 
ridge of rocks. Next, one ascends to the Kochelsee, 
and, still higher on the mountains, to the Walchensee. 
Here I greeted the first snow-capped summit, and, in 
the midst of my admiration at being so near the snowy 
lllountains, I was informed that yesterday it had thun- 
dered in these parts, and that snow had fallen on the 
heights. From these meteoric tokens people draw 
hopes of better weather, and from this early snow an- 
ticipate change in the atmosphere. The rocks around 
llle are all of limestone, of the oldest formation, and 
containing no fossils. These lirnestone mountains ex- 
tend, in vast, unbroken ranges, from Dalmatia to 
Mount St. Gothard. Racquet has travelled over a 
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considerable portion of the chain. They dip on the 
primary rocks of the quartz and clay. 
I reached Walchensee about half-past four. About 
three miles frolD this place I nlet with a pretty adven- 
ture. A harper and his daughter, a little girl of about 
eleven years, \vere walking before me, and he begged 
of l11e to take up his child. He \vent on with his in- 
stnnnent. I let her sit by nlY side; and she very 
carefully placed at her feet a large new box, - a 
pretty and accomplished creature, and already pretty 
\vell acquainted with the \vorld. She had been on a 
pilgrimage on foot, ,vith her mother, to J\faria Einsie- 
del; and both had determined to go upon the still 
longer journey to St. J ago of C0111postella, when her 
n10ther \vas carried off by death, and was unable to 
fulfil her vow. It was impossible, she thought, to do 
too Illuch in honour of the Mother of God. After a 
great fire, in which a \vhole house was burnt to the 
lo\vest foundation, she herself had seen the image of 
the ßfother of God, which stood over the door, beneath 
a glass fran1e, - image and glass both uninjured; 
which \vas surely a palpable miracle. All her jour- 
neys she had taken on foot. She had just played in 
J\funich, before the elector of Bavaria, and altogether 
her perforn1ances had been witnessed by one and 
t\venty princely personages. She quite entertained me. 
Pretty, large hazel eyes, a proud forehead, which she 
frequently \vrinkled by an elevation of the brows. She 
was natural and agreeable when she spoke, and espe- 
cially \vhen she laughed out loud with the free laugh 
of childhood. Whell, on the other hand, she was silent, 
she seemed to have a meaning in it, and, ,vith her 
upper lip, had a sinister expression. I spoke \vith 
her on very many subjects: she was at hon1e ,vith all 
of them, and nlade most pertinent ren1arks. Thus she 
asked me once ,,,,hat tree one we came to was. It 
was a huge and beautiful ll1aple, the first I had seen 
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on IllY ,vhole journey. She narro,v ly observed it, and 
,vas quite delighted ,vhen several more appeared, and 
she 'vas aùle to recognise this tree. She was going, 
she told 111e, to Botzen, for the fair, where she guessed 
I, too, was hastening. 'Vhen she n1et nle there, I 
n1ust buy her a fairing; ,vhich, of course, I pron1ised 
to do. She intended to put on there her ne,v coif, 
,vhich she had had Il1ade out of her earnings at 
lunich. 
She ,vould sho,v it to n1e beforehand. So she opened 
the bandbox; and I could not do less than admire the 
head-gear, with its rich em broidery and beautiful 
ribbons. 
Over another pleasant prospect we felt a mutual 
pleasure. She asserted that 've had fine weather be- 
fore us; for they ahvays carried their barometer with 
them, and that "as the harp. '\Vhen the treble-string 
twanged, it ,vas sure to be fine weather; and it had 
done so yesterday. I accepted the Olllen, and we 
parted in the best of hunlours and with rtbe hope of a 
speedy meeting. 


ON THE BRENNER, Sept. 8, 1786. 
Evening. 
Hurried, not to say driven here by necessity, I have 
reached at last a resting-place in a cahl1, quiet spot 
just such as I could wish it to be. It has been a day 
,vhich for many years it will be a pleasure to ,recall. 
I left l\Iittelwalù about six in the morning, and a 
sharp ,vind soon perfectly cleared the sky. The cold 
was such as one looks for only in February. But now, 
in the splendour of the setting sun, the dark fore- 
ground thickly planted with fig-trees, and, peeping 
between theIn, the gray limestone rocks, and, behind 
all, the highest sumrnit of the n10untain covered with 
sno,v, and standing out in bold outline against the 
?eep blue sky, furnish precious and evel
-changing 
lmages. 
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One enters the Tyrol by Scharnitz. The boundary- 
line is marked by a ,vall which bars the passage 
through the valley, and abuts on both sides on the 
llloulltains. It looks \vell. On one side the rocks are 
fortified; on the other they as
end perpendicularly. 
FrOln Seefeld the roaù continually grew more interest- 
ing, and frOln Benedictbeuern to this place it went on 
ascending, from height to height: while all the streanlS 
of the neighbouring districts were nlaking for the Isar. 
N o\v one caught a sight, over a ridge of rocks, of the 
v'" alley of the Inn; and Inzingen }:],y before us. The 
sun \vas high and hot, so that I was obliged to throw 
off SOlne of 11lY coats; for indeed, \vith the varying 
atuloRphere of the ùay, I aln obliged fre(IUently to 
change Iny clothing. 
At Zierl one begins to descend into the Valley of 
the Inn. Its situation is indescribably beautiful, and 
the bright bean1s of the sun lliade it look quite cheer- 
ful. The postilion went faster than 1 wished; for he 
had not yet heard lnass, and was anxious to be present 
at it at Innspruck, where, as it was the festival of the 
Nativity of the Virgin 11ary, he hoped to be a devout 
participant. Accordingly, we rattled along the banks 
of the Inn, hurrying by J\1artinswand, - a vast, precipi- 
tous, wall-like rock of limestone. To the spot where 
the Elnperor l\1axÏ1nilian is said to have lost himself, 
I ventured to descend, and came up again without a 
guide; although it is, in any case, a rash undertaking. 
Innspruck is gloriously situated in a rich, broad 
valley, bet\veen high rocks and mountains. Every- 
body and everything was decked out in honour of the 
Virgin's Nativity. At first I had S0111e wish to stop 
there, hut it pron1Ïsed neither rest nor peace. For a 
little \vhile I anlused lnyself \vith the son of my host. 
At last the people who were to attend to 111e came in 
one by one. }'or the sake of health, anù proHperity 
to the flocks, they had all gone on a pilgritnage to 
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Wilden, - a place of \vorship on the mountains, about 
three miles and a half from the city. About two 
o'clock, as my rolling carriage divided the gay, merry 
throng, everyone was in holiday garb and promenade. 
FrOIn Illnspruck the road becomes even still more 
beautiful: no po\vers of description can equal it. The 
most frequented road, ascending a gorge which empties 
its waters into the Inn, offers to the eye innumerable 
varieties of scenery. While the road often runs close 
to the most rugged rocks, indeed is frequently cut 
right through them, one sees the other side above 
you slightly inclining, and cultivated with the most 
surprising skill. On the high and broad-ascending 
surface lie valleys, houses, cottages, and cabins, white- 
washed, glittering among the fields and hedges. Soon 
all changed: the land becomes available only for pas- 
ture, until it, too, terminates on the precipitous ascent. 
I have gained SOlne ideas for my scheme of a creation; 
none, however, perfectly new and unexpected. I have 
also dreamed much of the model I have so long talked 
about, by which I am desirous to give a notion of all 
that is brooding in n1Y o\vn mind, and which in nature 
itself I cannot point out to every eye. 
N O\V it gre,,, darker and darker; individual objects 
were lost in the obscurity; the masses became con- 
stantly vaster and grander; at last, as the whole moved 
before me like some deeply mysterious figure, the 
moon suddenly illuminated the snow-capped summits; 
and now I am waiting till Illorning shall light up this 
rocky chasIn in which I am shut up on the boundary- 
line of the north and south. 
I must again add a few remarks on the weather, 
which, perhaps, favours n1e so highly in return for the 
great attention I pay to it. . On the low lands one has 
good or bad weather when it is already settled for 
either: on the mountains one is present with the begin- 
ning of the change. I have so often experienced this 
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\vhen, on my travels, or \valks, or hunting-excursions, 
I have passed days and nights bet\veen tbe cliffs in 
the nlountain forests. On such occasions a conceit 
occurred to me, \vhich I giye you as nothil1g IJetter, 
but \vhich, however, I cannot get rid of, as indeed, 
generally, such conceits are, of all things, nlost difficult 
to get rid of. I altogether look upon it as a truth; 
and so I \vill no\v give utterance to it, especially as I 
have already so often had oc.casion to prove the indul- 
gence of my friends. 
When we look at the lnountains, either closely or 
froln a distance, and see their sumn1Ïts above us, at 
one tinleglittering in the sunshine, at another envel- 
oped in mist, s\vept round with strong clouds, or black- 
ened with showers, \ve are disposed to ascribe it all to 
the atmosphere, as \ve can easily \vith the eye see and 
discern its movements and changes. The nlountains, 
on the other hand, \vith their glorious shapes, lie 
before our outward senses inn11ovable. 'Ve take them 
to be dead, because they are rigid; and \ve believe 
them to be inactive, because they are at rest. For 
a long while, however, I cannot put off the impulse to 
ascribe, for the nlost part, to their inlperceptible and 
secret influence the changes \vhich are observable in 
the atmosphere. :For instance, I believe tbat the mass 
of the earth generally, and therefore, also, in an espe- 
cial way, its more considerable continents, do not 
exercise a constant and invariable force of attraction, 
but that this attractive force manifests itself by a ce
- 
tain pulse, which, according to intrinsic, necessary, and 
probably, also, accidental external causes, increases or 
decreases. Though all attelnpts by other objects to 
determine this oscillation may be too lin1Ïted and rude, 
the atmosphere furnishes a standard both delicate and 
large enough to test their silent operations. "Then 
this attractive force decreases never so little, inlDledi- 
ately the decrease in the gravity, and the diminished 
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elasticity of the air, indicate this effect. The atmos- 
phere is no\v unable to sustain the Il10isture which is 
diffused throughout it, either chemically or lllechani- 
callv: the clouds lower, and the rain falls, and passes 
to the lo\vlands. When, however, the lllountains 
increase their power of attraction, then the elasticity 
of the air is again restored, and two inlportal1t phe- 
nomena result. First of all, the lllountains collect 
around their summits vast masses of clouds, hold them 
fast and finn above themselves like second heads, until, 
as determined by the contest of electrical forces \vithin 
theIn, they pour do\vn as thunder-showers, rain or 
n1Ïst; and then, on all that relnains, the electricity of 
the air operates, which is no\v restored to a capacity 
of retaining Il10re \vater, dissolving and elaborating it. 
I saw quite clearly the dispersion of a cloudy mass of 
this kind. It was hanging on the very highest peak; 
the red tints of the setting sun still illuminated it. 
Slo\vly and slowly pieces detached theillselves fronl 
either end. S01l1e fleecy nebulæ \vere drawn off, and 
carried up still higher, and then disappeared; and jn 
this n1anner, by degrees, the \vhole mass vanished, 
and was strangely spun a\vay before my eyes, like 
a distaff, by ill visible hands. 
If IllY friends are disposed to laugh at the itinerant 
meteorologist and his strange theories, I shall, perhaps, 
give theIll more solid cause for laughter by SOlne other 
of my renlarks ; for I must .confess, that as lny journey 
was, in fact, a flight from all the unshapely thillgs 
which tormented Ille in latitude 51 0 , I hoped in 48 0 
to meet with a true Goshen. But I found nlyself dis- 
appointed; for latitude alone does not make a climate 
and fine weather, but the Illountain chains, especially 
such as intersect the land from east to \vest. In these, 
great changes are constantly going on; and the lands 
which lie to the north have Inost to suffer from them. 
Thus, farther north, the 'weather throughout the 
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summer was determined by the great Alpine range 
on which I am now writing. Here, for the last few 
months, it has rained incessantly, while a southeast 
or southwest wind carried the sho\vers northwards. 
In Italy they are said to have had fine 'weather; 
indeed, a little too dry. 
And no,v a few words on a kindred subject, - the 
vegetable "'
orld, which in so many \vays depends on 
cliulate and moisture, and the height of the lTIountain 
ranges. Here, too, I have noticed no ren1arkable 
change, but still an inlprovement. In the valley before 
Innspruck, apples and pears are abundant; ""hi Ie the 
peaches and grapes are brought froln the 'Velsh dis- 
tricts, or, in other ,vords, the Southern Tyrol. Near 
Innspruck they grow a great deal of Indian corn and 
buckwheat, which they call blende. On the Brenner 
I first sa\v the larch, anù near Schenlherg the I)ine. 
Would the harper's daughter have questioneù nle about 
theIll also? 
As regards the plants, I feel still nlore ho\v perfect 
a tyro I am. Up to J.\;funich I saw, I believed, none 
but those I was well accustonled to. In truth, nlY 
hurried travelling by ùay and night was Dot favourable 
to nicer observation on such objects. N ow, it is true, 
I have lny "Linnæus" at hand; and his tenninology 
is ,veIl stamped on my Lrain. But whence are the 
tinle and quiet to conle for analysing, which, if I at 
all kno,v nlyself, will ever become Iny forte? ' I, there- 
fore, sharpen my eye for the nlore general features; 
and, when I met váth the first gentiana near the 
Walchensee, it struck me that it was always near 
the water that I bad hitherto noticed any ne,v plants. 
What made rHe still Inore attentive ,vas the influ- 
ence \vhich the altitude of the lllountain region evi- 
dently had on plants. Not only did I nleet there \vith 
new specÜnens, but I also observed that the gro\vth of 
the old ones was lllaterially altered. 'Vhile, in the 
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lower regions, branches and stalks were stronger and 
more sappy, the buds stood closer together, and the 
leaves broader, the higher you got on the mountains, 
the stalks and branches became more fragile, the buds 
were at greater intervals, and the leaves thinner and 
n10re lanceolate. I noticed this in the case of a willow 
and of a gentiana, and convinced myself that it was 
not a case of different species. So, also, near the 
Walchensee, I noticed longer and thinner rushes than 
any\vere else. 
The limestone of the Alps which I have as yet trav- 
elled over has a grayish tint, and beautiful, singular, 
irregular forms; although the rock is divisible into 
blocks and strata. But as irregular strata occur, and 
the rock in general does not crumble equally under 
the influence of the weather, the sides and the peaks 
have a singular appearance. This kind of rock comes 
up the Brenner to a great height. In the region of 
the Upper Lake I noticed a slight modification. On 
a n1Ïcaceous slate of dark green and gray colours, and 
thickly veined with quartz, lay a 'white, solid liIne- 
stone, which, in its detritus, 
parkled, and stood in 
great masses, with nUluberless clefts. Above it I again 
found micaceous slate, which, however, seemed to me 
to be of a softer texture than the first. Higher up 
still, there was to be seen a peculiar kind of gneiss, 
or rather a granitic species 'which approximated to 
gneiss, as in the district of Ellbogen. Here at the top, 
and opposite the Inn, the rock is micaceous slate. The 
streams which come from the mountains leave deposits 
of nothing but this stone and of the gray lin1estone. 
Not far fro In here must be the granitic base on 
which all rests. The maps show that one is on the 
side of the true great Brenner, from which the streams 
of a wide surrounding district take their rise. 
The follo\ving is nlY external judgment of the 
people. They are active and straightforward. In form 
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they are pretty generally alike. IIazel, \vell-opened 
eyes: with the \vomen, brown and well-defined eye- 
bro\vs, but \vith the lllen, light and thiclc Anlong 
the gray rocks, the green hats of the men have a cheer- 
ful appearance. The hats are generally ornanlented 
with ribbons, or broad silk sashes, and with fringes, 
which are prettily sewn on. On the other hand, the 
WOlllen Jisfigure thenlselves with \vhite undressed 
cotton caps of a large size, very much like Illen's night- 
caps. These give them a very strange appearance; but 
abroad, they wear the green hats of the nlen, which 
becorne them very much. 
I have opportunity of seeing the value the common 
class of people put upon peacock's feathers, and in 
general ho\v every variegated feather is prized. He 
\vho wishes to travel thruugh these nJountains will do 
well to take with hiln a lot of thenl, A feather of this 
kind produced at the proper nloment will serve instead 
of the ever-welcome" sOillething to drink." 
Whilst I am putting together, sorting, and arranging 
these sheets, in such a way that IllY friends nlay 
easily take a review of my fortunes up to this point, 
and that I may at the same time dismiss fronl lny 
soul all that I have lately thought and experienced, 
I have, on the other hand, cast many a trelnbling look 
on some packets of \vhich I lllust give a good but brief 
account. They are to be my fellow travellers: may 
they not exercise too great an influence on my next 
f
w days I 
I brought with me to Carlsbad the whole of my 
Inanuscripts in order to complete the edition of my 
\vorks which Goschen has undertaken. The unprinted 
ones I had long possessed in beautiful transcripts by 
the practised band of Secretary Vöge1. This active 
person accompanied me on this occasion in order that I 
Inight, if necessary, command his dexterous services. 
By this means, and with the never-failing coöperation 
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of Herder, I ,vas soon in a condition to send to the 
printer the first four volurnes, and was on the point 
of doing the same with the last four. The latter con- 
sisted, for the most part, of mere unfinished sketches, 
indeed of fragn1ents; for, in truth, Iny perverse habit 
of beginning many plans, and then, as the inter- 
est waned, laying them aside, had gradually gained 
strength with increasing years, occupations, and duties. 
As I had brought these scraps with nle, I readily 
listened to the requests of the literary circles of Carls- 
bad, and read out to them all that before had remained 
unknown to the world, which already was bitter 
enough in its complaints that much with which it had 
entertained itself still rernained unfinished. 
The celebration of my birthday consisted lnainly in 
sending me several poelns in the nalne of Iny COln- 
Inenced but unfinished works. Among these, one was 
distinguished above the rest. It was called "The 
Birds." A deputation of these happy creatures, being 
sent to a true friend, earnestly entreat hirn to found at 
once and establish the kingdom so long promised to 
them. Not less obvious and playful were the allusions 
to my other unfinished pieces; so that all at once they 
again possessed a living interest for me, and I related 
to nlY friends the designs I had formed, and the entire 
plans. This gave rise to the expression of wishes and 
urgent requests, and gave the game entirely into Her- 
der's hands, while he atternpted to induce me to take 
back these papers, and, above all, to bestow upon the 
" I phigen
a " the pains it ,vell deserved. The fragn1ent 
which lies before Jne is rather a sketch than a finished 
piece. It is written in poetical prose, which occasion- 
ally falls into a sort of iarnbical rhythrn, and even inlÍ- 
tates other syllabic rnetres. This, indeed, does great 
injury to the effect, unless it is read ,vell, and unless, 
hy skilful turns, this defect is carefully concealed. 
He pressed this lnatter 011 111e very earnestly; and as 
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I concealed frOln hÍ111, as 'well as the rest, the great ex- 
tent of my intended tour, and as he believed I had 
nothing nlore in view than a lllountain trip, and as he 
was ahvays ridiculing 111Y geographical and mineralogi- 
cal studies, he insisted I should act nluch wiser, if, 
instead of breaking stones, I would put nlY hand to 
this work. I could not but give way to so Inany and 
well-nleant remonstrances, but as yet I have had no 
opportunity to turn my attention to these matters. I 
now detach " I phigenia " fronl the bundle, and take the 
play with me as my felJovt-tra veller into the beautiful 
and warm country of the South. The days are so 
long, and there will be nothing to disturb reflection, 
while the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
by no nleans depress the poetic nerve: indeed, assisted 
by movernent and the free air, they rather stimulate 
and call it forth more quickly and more vividly. 


FROl\1 THE BRENNER TO VERONA. 


TRENT, morning of the 11th September. 
AFTER full fifty hours passed in active and constant 
occupation, I reached here about eight o'clock yesterday 
evening, and soon after retired to rest; so that I now 
find myself in condition to go on with nlY narrative. 
On the evening of the 9th, w'hen I had closed the first 
portion of nlY diary, I thought I would try and draw 
the inn and post-house on the Brenner, just as it stood. 
IVly atternpt \vas unsuccessful, for I nussed the character 
of the- place: I went home, therefore, in sOlnewhat of 
an ill-humour. l\line host asked me if I would not 
depart, telling me it was Inoonlight and the best travel- 
ling. Although I kne\v perfectly well, that as he 
wanted his horses early in the nlorning to carry in the 
after-crop (Gr
/';1n1rwt), and wished to have them home 
f.gain in tinte for that purpose, his advice was given 
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with a view to his own interest, I nevertheless took it, 
because it accorded with n1Y o,vn inclination. The sun 
reappeared, the air was tolerable. I packed up, and 
started about seven o'clock. The blue atmosphere 
triulnphed over the clouds, and the evening was most 
beautiful. 
The postilion fell asleep; and the horses set off at a 
quick trot dO\Vll hill, always taking the well-known 
route. When they callle to a village, they went some- 
what slower; then the driver would wake up, and urge 
thern on again. And thus we descended at a good 
pace, with high rocks on both sides of us, or by the 
banks of the rapid River Etsch. The nloon rose, and 
shed her light upon the massive objects around. Some 
mills ,vhich stood between primeval pine-trees, over the 
foaming strealn, seetned really everlasting. 
When, at nine o'clock, I had reached Sterzingen, they 
gave 1ne clearly to understand that they wished me off 
again. Arriving in Mittehvald exactly at twelve 
o'clock, I found everybody asleep except the postilion; 
and we were obliged to go on to Brixen, where they 
again, as it were, eloped with 1ue, so that at dawn of 
day I was in Colman. The postilions drove so fast 
that there was neither seeing nor hearing; and although 
I could not help being sorry at travelling through this 
noble country with such frightful rapidity, and at night 
too, as though I were fleeing froin the place, I neverthe- 
less felt an inward joy that a favourable wind was 
blowing from behind me, and seemed to hurry llle 
to\vard the object of my wishes. At daybreak I per- 
ceived the first vineyard. A \VOnlan with pears and 
peaches filet me; and thus ,ve went on to Teutschen, 
where I arrived at seven o'clock, and then was again 
hUITied on. After I had again travelled northwards 
for awhile, I at last saw in the bright sunshine 
the valley where Botzen is situated. Surrounded by 
steep and some"what high mountains, it is open toward 
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the south, and sheltered to,vard the north by the Tyro- 
lese range. A mild, soft air pervaded the spot. Here 
the Etsch again ,vinds to,vard the south. The hills at 
the foot of the mountain are cultivated with vines. 
They are trained over long but low arbour-,vork. The 
purple grapes are gracefully suspended frOIH the top, 
and ripen in the v.
anllth of the soil, ,vhich is close be- 
neath them. In the botton1 of the valley, which, for 
the most part, consists of nothing but meadows, the 
vine is cultivated in narro,v ro,vs of sirni1ar festoons, 
at a little distance fronl each other; while between 
gro,vs the Indian corn, the stalks of which at this time 
are high. I have often seen it ten feet high. The 
fibrous nlale b10sso111 is not yet cut off, as is the case 
when fructification has ceased for sonle time. 
I carrle to Botzen in a bright sunshine. A good 
assemblage of mercantile faces pleased me much. 
Everywhere one sees the liveliest tokens of an existence 
full of purpose, and highly comfortable. In the square, 
some fruit-,vomen were sitting with ronnd flat baskets, 
above four feet in diameter, in 'which peaches ,vere 
arranged side by side so as to a void pressure. Here I 
thought of a verse which I had seen written on the 
window of the inn at Ratisbon: 


"Comme les pêches et les me10ns 
Sont pour ]a bonche d'un baron, 
Ainsi les verges et les bâtons 
Sout pour les fous, dit Salon1on." 


It is obvious that this ,vas ,vritten by a northern 
baron; and no less clear is it, that if he ,vere in this 
country, he would alter his notions. 
At the Botzen fair a brisk silk-trade is carried on. 
Cloths are also brought here, and as much leather as 
can be procured fron1 the nlountain districts. Several 
merchants, ho,vever, came chiefly for the sake of de.. 
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positing their money, taking orders, and opening new 
credits. I felt I could have taken g
eat delight in e,x- 
an1Ïning the various products that were collected 
here; but the impulse, the state of disquiet, ,vhich 
keeps urging IDe fronl behind, would not let ll1e rest, 
and I ll1Ust at once hasten from the spot. }"or my 
consolation, however, the .whole n1atter is printed in 
the statisticål papers; and \ve can, if we require it, get 
such instructions from books. I have now to deal 
only with the sensible Ünpressions, which no book 
or picture can give. In fact, I am again taking an 
interest in the world; I al11 testing IllY faculty of ob- 
servation, and trying how far I can go \vitb my science 
and lllY acquireluents, ho,v far my eye is clear and 
sharp, ho\v much I can take in at a hasty glance, and 
whether those wrinkles that are imprinted upon my 
heart are ever again to be effaced. Even in these few 
days, the circulnstance that I have had to ,vait ulJon 
nlyself, and have always been obliged to keep my 
attention and presence of mind on the alert, has given 
me quite a new elasticity of intellect. I must now 
busy myself with the currency, lllUst change, pay, note 
do,vn, ,vrite; while I forn1erly did nothing but think, 
will, reflect, command, and dictate. 
From Botzen to Trent the stage is nine leagues, and 
runs through a valley which constantly increases in 
fertility. All that merely struggles into vegetation on 
the higher mountains has here more strength and 
vitality: the sun shines with warmth, and there is once 
more belief in a Deity. 
A poor'VOlnan cried out to IDe to take her child into 
my vehicle, as the hot soil was burning its feet. I did 
her this little service in honour of the strong light of 
heaven. The child was strangely decked out, -but I 
could get nothing from it in any way. 
The Etsch flows nlore gently in these parts, and it 
makes broaù deposits of gravel in nlany places. On the 
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land, near the river and up the hills, the planting is so 
thick and close that one fancies one thing will suffocate 
the other. It is a regular thicket of vineyards, lllaize, 
Inulberry-trees, apples, pears, quinces, and nuts. The 
danewort (Attich) thrives luxuriantly on the walls. 
I vy with solid steulS runs up the rocks, on which it 
spreads itself. The lizards glide through the inter- 
stices; and 'whatever has life or Inotion here, rerl1inds 
one of the most chal'lning works of art. The braided 
top-knots of the WOlllen, the bared breasts and light 
jackets of the men, the fine oxen which you see driven 
home from market, the laden asses, all combine to pro- 
duce one of Heinrich Roos's aninlated pictures. Â,nd 
when evening draws on, and through the cahnness of the 
air a few'clouds rest upon the mountains, rather standing 
than running against the sky, and as, immediately 
after sunset, the chirp of the grasshoppers begins to 
grow loud, one feels quite at horne in the world, and 
not a mere exile. I am as reconciled to the place as if 
I were born and bred in it, and had now just returned 
fronl Greenland from a whaling expedition. Even the 
dust, .which here, as in cur country, often plays about 
my wheels, and which has so long remained strange to 
me, I welcome as an old friend. The bell-like voice of 
the cricket is most piercing, and far frOln unpleasant. 
A cheerful effect is produced when playful boys 
whistle against a field of such singers, and you almost 
fancy that the sound on each side is raised by emula- 
tioll. The evening here is perfectly mild, no less so 
than the day. 
If anyone who lived in the South, or canle from the 
South, heard my enthusiasm about these matters, he 
would consider me very childish. Alas! what I 
express here, I long ago was conscious of while suffer- 
ing under an unkindly sky; and now I love to experi- 
ence as an exception the happiness I hope soon to 
enjoy as a regular natural necessity. 
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TRENT. 
The evening of the 10th September. 
I have \vandered about the city, which has an old, 
not to say a very primitive, look, though there are new 
and well-built houses in some of the streets. In the 
church there is a picture in which is represented the 
asselnbled council of the Jesuits listening to a sermon 
delivered by the general of the order. I should like to 
know what he is trying to palm upon them. The 
church of these fathers n1ay at once be recognised froln 
the outside by pilasters of red Inarble on the façade. 
The doors are covered by a heavy curtain, which serves 
to keep off the dust. I raised it, and entered a small 
vestibule. The church itself is parted off by an iron 
grating, but so that it can be entirely overlooked. All 
was as silent as the grave, for divine service is no 
longer perforrned here. The front door stood open, 
merely because all churches n1ust be open at the time 
of vespers. 
While I stood considering the architecture, which 
was, I found, similar to other Jesuit churches, an old 
man stepped in, and at once took off his little black 
cap. His old faded black coat indicated that he was 
a needy priest. He knelt do\vll before the grating, and 
rose again after a short prayer. When he turned 
round, he said to himself, half aloud, " Well, they have 
driven out the Jesuits; but they ought to have paid 
them the cost of the church. I know how n1any 
thousands \vere spent on the church and the seminary." 
As he uttered this he left the spot, and the curtain 'fell 
behind him. I lifted it again, and kept quiet. He 
remained awhile standing on the topmost. step, and 
said, "The emperor did not do it: the Pope did it." 
With his face turned toward the street, so that he 
could not observe me, he continued, "First the 
Spaniards, then we, then the French. The blood 
of Abel cries out against his brother Cain 1" And 
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thus he went down the steps, and along the street, still 
talking to himself. I should conjecture he is one, who, 
having been nlaintained by the J esuit:s, has lost his 
wits in consequence of the tremendous fall of the order, 
and now COllIes every day to search the enipty vessel 
for its old inhabitants, and, after a short prayer, to 
pronounce a curse upon their enen1Ïes. 
A young man Wh0111 I questioned about the remark- 
able sights in the to,vn showed me a house ,vhich is 
called the "Devil's house," because the devil, ,vho 
is generally too ready to destroy, is said to have built 
it in a single night, with stones rapidly brought to the 
spot. However, what is really remarkable about the 
house the good man had not observed; narrlely, that it 
is the only house of good taste that I have yet seen 
in Trent, and ,vas certainly built by SOllIe good Italian, 
at an earlier period. At five o'clock in the evening I 
again set off. The spectacle of yesterday evening was 
repeated, and at sunset the grasshoppers again began 
to sing. For about a league the journey lies Letween 
walls above \vhich the grape-espaliers are visible. 
Other walls, \vhich are not high enough, have been 
eked out ,vith stones, thorns, etc., to prevent passengers 
from plucking off the grapes. J\fany owners sprinkle 
the foremost ro,vs with linle, which renders the grapes 
uneatable, but does not hurt the wine, as the process 
of fernlentation drives out the heterogeneous matter. 


Evening of Sept. 11. 
I am now at Roveredo, where a lllarked distinction 
of language begins: hitherto it has fluctuated between 
German an.d Italian. I have no,v, for the first time, 
had a thoroughly Italian postilion. The innkeeper 
does not speak a word of German, and I must put my 
own linguistic powers to the test. How deJigh ted I 
am that the language I have always loved 1l10st now 
becomes living, - the language of common usage! 
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TORBOLE, 12th September. 
After dinner. 
Ho\v much do I \vish that Iny friends \"ere .with me 
for a InOll1ent to enjoy the prospect \vhich now lies 
before nlY eyes! 
I n1Ìght have been in 'V' erona this evening: but a 
magnificent natural phenomenon was in my vicinity,- 
Lake Garda, a splendid spectacle, which I did not want 
to miss; and llO\V I aln nobly rewarded for taking this 
circuitous route. After five o'clock I started -{rOln 
Roveredo, up a side valley, which still pours its waters 
into the Etsch. After ascending this, you COlne to an 
immense rocky bar, \vhich you must cross in descend- 
ing to the lake. Here appeared the finest calcareous 
rocks for pictorial study. On descending, you COllle to 
a little village on the northern end of the lake, with 
a little port, or rather landing-place, \vhich is called 
Torbole. On my way up, I was constantly aCCOlll- 
panied by fig-trees; and, ùescending into the rocky 
atlnosphere, I found the first olive-tree full of fruit. 
Here, also, for the first tilne, I found as a common fruit 
those little white figs ,vhich the Countess Lanthieri 
had promised me. 
A door opens froln the chalnber in which I sit into 
the courtyard below. Before this I have placed my 
table, and taken a rough sketch of the prospect. The 
lake rnay be seen for i.ts \vhole length, and it is only 
at the end toward the left that it vanishes frOln our 
eyes. The shore, which is enclosed on both sides by 
hill and mountain, shines with a countless number 
of little hamlets. 
After midnight the wind blows fronl north to 
south; and he who wishes to go down the lake lllust 
travel at this time, for a fe\v hours before sunset the 
current of air changes, and 11loves north ,yard. At this 
time (the afternoon) it blo\vs strongly against Ine, and 
pleasantly qualifies the burning heat of the sun 
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Volkmann teaches me that this lake was formerly 
called "Benacus," and quotes from Virgil a line in 
\vhich it was mentioned:- 


"Fluctibus et fremiter resonans, Benace, marino." 


This is the first Latin verse the subject of ,vhich 
ever stood visibly before me; anù now, in the present 
moment, \vhen the ,vind is blo\ving more and lllore 
strongly, and the lake casts loftier billo,vs against the 
little harbour, it is just as true as it ,vas hundreds of 
years ago. !luch, indeed, has changed; but the wind 
still roars about the lake, the aspect of ,vhich gains 
even greater glory from a line of Virgil's. 
The above was written in a latitude of 45 0 50'. 


I went out for a ,valk in the cool of the evening; 
and no,v I really find rnyself in a ne,v country, sur- 
rounded by objects entirely strange. The people lead 
a careless, sauntering life. In the first place, the doors 
are 'without locks; but the host assured nle that I 
might be quite at ease, even though all I had about 
me consisted of diamonds. In the second place, the 
windows are covered with oiled paper instead of glass. 
In the third place, an extreulely necessary convenience 
is wanting, so that one conIes pretty close to a state of 
nature. When I asked the waiter for a certain place, 
he pointed down into the courtyard: "Qui, abasso pu 0 
servirsi!" -" Dove?" asked I. "Da per tutto, dove 
vuol," was the friendly reply. The greatest careless- 
ness is visible every,vhere, but still there is life and 
bustle enough. During the whole day the women of 
the neighbourhood are incessantly chatteling and shriek- 
ing: all have sOlllething to do at the same time. I 
have not yet seen an idle WOlllan. 
The host, \vith Italian emphasis, assured me that he 
felt great pleasure in being able to serve me with the 
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finest trout. They are taken near Torbole, ,,
here the 
streanl flows down from the mountains, and the fish 
seeks a passage upward. The enlperor farms this 
fishery for ten thousand gulden. The fish, which are 
large (often weighing fifty' pounds), and spotted over 
the whole boùy to the head, are not trout, properly so 
calleù. The flavour, ,,'hich is between that of trout and 
salmon, is delicate and excellent. 
But n1Y real delight is in the fruit, - in the figs and 
in the pears, which Inust, indeed, be excellent, \vhere 
citrons are already growing. 


Evening of Sept. 13. 
At three o'clock this morning I started fron1 Torbole 
with a couple of ro'wers. At first the ,vind 'was so 
favourable that we put up a sail. The morning was 
cloudy, but fine, and perfectly calm at daybreak. We 
passed LÜnona, the nlountain gardens of which - laid 
out terrace-fashion, and planted ,vith citron-trees- 
have a neat and rich appearance. The whole garden 
consists of rows of square white pillars p1aced at some 
distance froIn each other, and rising up the mountain 
in steps. On these pillars strong beams are laid, that 
the trees planted between them may be sheltered in 
the winter. The view of these pleasant objects was 
favoured by a slo,v passage; and 'we had already passed 
J\lalsesine when the wind suddenly changed, took the 
direction usual in the daytime, and blew toward the 
north. Rowing was of little use against this superior 
po\ver, and therefore we were forced to land in the 
harbour of l\1alsesine. This is the first Venetian spot 
on the eastern side of the lake. When one has to do 
with water, \ve cannot say, " I \vill be at this or that 
particular place to-day." I ,vill 111ake my stay here as 
useful as I can, especially by making a drawing of the 
castle, which lies close to the water, and is a beautiful 
object. As I passed along, I took a sketch of it. 
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SEPT. 14. 
The wind, which ble,v against me yesterday, and 
drove me into the harbour of .l\lalsesine, ,vas the cause 
of a perilous adventure, which I got over with good 
hu Ulour, anù the relnenl brance of which I still find 
amusing. According to my plan, I went early in the 
morning into the 0]{1 castle, ",'hich, having neither gate 
nor guard, is accessible to everybody. Entering the 
courtyard, I seated myself opposite to the old tower, 
which is built on and alnong the rocks. Here I had 
selected a very convenient spot for dra,ving, - a carved 
stone seat in the wall, near a closed door, raised S0111e 
three or four feet high, such as ,ve also find in the old 
buildings in our own country. 
I had not sat long, before several persons entered 
the yard, and \valked back\val'd and forward, lookillg 
at Ine. The nlultitude increased, and at last so stood 
as conlpletely to surround lue. I relnarked that lIlY 
dra wing had excited attention. H o,vever, I did not 
allow myself to be disturbed, but quietly continued lllY 
occupation. .At last a man, not of the lnost prepossess- 
ing appearance, caIne up to me, and asked Ine what I 
was about. I replied that I was copying the old tower, 
that I might have some remembrallce of l\lalsesine. 
He said that this was not allowed, and that I lllUst 
lea ve off. As he said this in the common Venetian 
dialect, so that I understood hÜn with difficulty, I 
answered that I did not understand him at all. '\Vith 
true Italian coolness he took hold of nlY paper, and tore 
it, at the same tilne letting it relllaln on the pasteboard. 
Here I observed an air of dissatisfaction alllong the' 
bystallders. An old \vonlan, in particular, said that it 
was not right, but that the podestà ought to be called, 
who ,vas the best judge of such lnatters. I stood 
upright on the steps, having lllY back against the door, 
and surveyed the assel11bly, ,vhich was continually 
increasing. The fixed, eager glances, the good-hu- 
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moured expression of n10st of the faces, and all the 
other characteristics of a foreign D10b, made the most 
amusing impression upon me. I fancied that I could 
see before me the chorus of birds, which, as Treufreund, 
I bad often laughed at in the Ettersburg theatre. This 
put n1e in excellent humour; and, when the podestd 
caIne up with his actuary, I greeted hin1 in an open 
manner, and, \vhen he asked me why I "'
as drawing 
the fortification, modestly replied that I did not look 
upon that \vall as a fortification. I called the atten- 
tion of hÜn and the people to the decay of the towers 
and walls, and to the generally defenceless position of 
the place, assuring hin1 that I thought I only saw and 
drew a ruin. 
I \vas ans'wered thus: "If it was only a ruin, what 
could there be remarkable about it ? " As I 'wished to 
gain time and favour, I replied, very circumstantially, 
that they lllUSt be well aware how many travellers 
visited Italy for the sake of the ruins only; that Rome, 
the metropolis of the world, having suffered the dep- 
redations of barbarians, was now full of ruins, which 
had been drawn hundreds of times; and that all the 
works of antiquity \vere not in such good preservation 
as the amphitheatre at Verona, which I hoped soon to 
see. 
The podestà, who stood before me, though in a less 
elevated position, was a tall man, not exactly thin, of 
about thirty years of age. The flat features of his 
spiritles8 face perfectly accorded "'Tith the slow, con- 
strained manner in which he put his questions. Even 
the actuary, a sharp little fellow, seemed as if he did 
not know what to make of a case so Dew and so unex- 
pected. I said a great deal of the same sort. The 
people seemed to take my remarks good-naturedly; and, 
on turning toward some kindly fen1ale faces, I thought 
I could read assent and approval. 
When, however, I mentioned the amphitheatre at 
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Verona, ,vhich in this country is called the" Årena," 
the actuary, \vho had in the nleanw.hile collected him- 
self, replied that this was all very ,veIl, because the edi- 
fice in question was a Roman building, famed throughout 
the world. III these to\vers, however, there \vas noth- 
ing remarkable, excepting that they marked the bound- 
ary between the Venetian domain and Åustrian Enlpire; 
and therefore espionage could not be allowed. I 
answered by, eXplaining, at some length, that not only 
the Greek and Ronlan antiquities, but also those of 
the n1Ïddle ages, were \vorth attention. They could 
not be blamed, I granted, if, having been accustomed 
to this building from their youth upwards, they could 
not discern in it so nlany picturesque beauties as I did. 
Fortunately tbe morning sun 
hed the most beautiful 
lustre on the tower, rocks, and \valls; and I began to 
describe the scene with enthusiasm. My audience, 
ho,vever, had these much lauded objects behind them; 
and, as they did not wish to turn altogether a\vay 
frOlll Ine, they all at once twisted their heads, like the 
birds ",-hich we call "\\-ry-necks" (lVelldehälse), that 
they n1ight see \vith their eyes what I had been laud- 
ing to their ears. Even the podestà turned round, 
though ,vith more dignity than the rest, toward the 
picture I had been describing. This scene appeared to 
Iüe so ridiculous that my good humour increased, and 
I spared theIn nothing, least of all, the ivy, whicþ had 
been suffered for ages to adorn the rock and walls. 
The actuary retorted, that this was all very ,veIl: 
but the Enlperor Joseph was a troublesome gentleman, 
who certainly entertained many evil designs against 
Venice; and I rnight, probably, have been one of his 
subjects, appointed by him, to act as a spy on the 
borders. 
"Far from belonging to the emperor," I replied, "I 
can boast, as well as you, that I anl a citizen of a re- 
public which also governs itself, but which is not, 
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indeed, to be compared for power and greatness to the 
illustrious state of Venice, although in commercial 
activity, in wealth, and in the wisdom of its rulers, it 
is inferior to no state in Gernlany. I am a native of 
Frankfort-on-the-l\Iain, a city the name and fame of 
which has doubtless reached you." 
"Of Frankfort-on-the-l\fain!" cried a pretty young 
woman. "Then, 1\11'. Podestà, you can at once see all 
about the foreigner, whom I look u.pon as an honest 
man. Let Gregorio be called: he has resided there a 
long time, and will be the best judge of the matter." 
The kindly faces had already increased around me; 
the first ad versary had vanished; and, when Gregorio 
came to the spot, the ,vhole affair took a decided turn 
in my favour. He was a man upwards of fifty, with 
one of those well-known Italian faces. He spoke and 
conducted himself like one who feels that something 
foreign is not foreign to him, and told me at once that 
he had seen service in Bolongari's house, and would 
be delighted to hear from Dle sOlllething about this 
family and the city in general, which had left a pleas- 
ant in1pression in his memory. :Fortunately, his resi- 
dence at Frankfort had been during my younger years; 
and I had the double advantage of being able to say 
exactly how matters stood in his time, and what alter- 
ation had taken place afterwards. I told him about 
all the Italian fanÜlies, none of whom had remained 
unknown to me. With many particulars he was highly 
delighted, as, for instance, with the fact that J{err 
Alessina had celebrated his" golden wedding" I in the 
year 1774, and that a nledal had been struck on the 
occasion, \vhich was in my possession. He remen1- 
bered that the wife of this wealthy merchant was by 
birth a Brentano. I could also tell him something 
about the children and granrlchildren of these families, 
1 The fiftieth anniversary of a wedding-day is so-called in Ger- 
many. - TRANS. 


. 
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- how they bad gro\vn up, and had been provided for 
and nlarried, and had multiplied in their descendants. 
When I had given the ll10st accurate infornlation 
about alnlost everything about which he had asked, 
his features alternately expressed cheerfulness and 
solemnity. He \vas pleased and touched; while the 
people cheered up more and n10re, and could Dot hear 
too much of our conversation, of ",
hich, it Dlust be 
confessed, he ,vas obliged to translate a part into their 
O\V11 dialect. 
At last he said, " Podcstà, I am convinced that this 
is a good, accomplished, and \vell-educated gentlen1an, 
\vho is travelling about to acquire instruction. We 
will let him depart in a friendly nlanné1', that he nlay 
speak ,yell of us to his fello\v countryrnen, and induce 
them to visit l\Ialsesine, the beautiful situation of which 
is well worthy the adlniration of foreigners." I gave 
additional force to these kind words by praising the 
country, the situation, and the inhabitants, not forget- 
ting to n1ention the lnagistrates as ,vise and prudent 
personages. 
This \vas ,veIl received; and I had permission to 
visit the place at ple
sure, in company with l\laster 
Gregorio. The landlord ,vith \vhom I had put up now 
joined us, and ,vas de1ighted at the prospect of the 
foreign guests who would cro\vd upon hinl 'when once 
the advantages of l\1alsesine .were properly kno\vn. 
With the lllOst lively curiosity he examined my vari- 
ous articles of dress, but especially envied me the pos- 
session of a little pistol, ,vhich slipped conveniently 
into the pocket. He congratulated those who could 
carry such pretty weapons; this being forbidden in his 
country, under the severest penalties. This friendly 
but obtrusive personage I sometÜnes iutcrrupted to 
thank my deliverer. " Do not thank n1e," 
niù honest 
Gregorio; "for you o\ve nle nothing. If the podestlì 
had understood his business, and the actuary had not 
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been the most selfish man in the ,vodd, you ,vonld not 
have got off so easily. The fonner ,vas still more puz- 
zled than you; and the latter would have pocketed 
nothing by your arrest, the infonnation, and your re- 
Hloval to "Verona. This he rapidly considered, and you 
,vere already free before our dialogue ,vas ended." 
Towarù the evening the good man took rne into 'his 
vineyard, ,vhich was very ,veIl situated, do,vn along 
the lake. 'Ve were accolllpanied by his son, a lad of 
fifteen, ,vho ,vas forced to clÜnb the trees, and pluck 
nle the best fruit, 'while the old man looked out for 
the ripest grapes. 
'Vhile thus placed bebveen these t,vo kind-hearted 
people, both strange to the ,vorld, alone, as it 'were, in 
the deep solituùe of the earth, I felt in the nlost lively 
11lanner, as I reflected on the day's adventure, 'what a 
,vhÍ1nsical being man is; ho,v the very thing, which in 
company he nlÍght enjoy ,vith ease and security, is 
often rendered troublesolne and dangerous, frOIn his 
notion that he can appropriate to himself the world 
and its contents after his o,vn peculiar fashion. 
Toward midnight DIY host acconlpanied me to the 
bark, carrying the basket of fruit with which Gregorio 
had presented me, and thus, with a favourable wind, I 
left the shore, 'which had pron1Ísed to become for nle 
a Læstrygonicunl shore. 
And no,v for my expedition on the lake. It ended 
ha.ppily, after the noble aspect of the water, and of the 
adjacent shore of Brescia, had refreshed my very heart. 
On the western side, 'where the mountains cease to be 
perpendicular, and near the lake, the land becomes 
more flat. Garignano, Bojaco, Cecina, Toscolan, :1\1a- 
deruo, VerdOlTI, a nel 8alo stand all in a ro,,,, and occupy 
a reach of a bout a league and a half; Dl0St of theln 
being built in long streets. No ,vords can express the 
beauty of this richly inhabited spot. At ten o'clock in 
the morning, I landed at Bartolino, placed my luggage 
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on one DluIe, and lnyself on another. The road went 
now over a ridge which separates the vaney of the 
Etsch from the hollow of the lake. The prin1eval 
waters seem to have driven against each other from 
both sides, in immense currents, and to have raised 
this colossal daln of gravel. A fertile soil "vas de- 
posited upon the gravel at a quieter period, but the 
labourer is constantly annoyed by the appearance of 
the stones on the surface. Every effort is made to get 
rid of them. They are piled in ro"vs and layers one on 
another, and thus a sort of thick wall is formed along 
the path. The mulberry-trees, from a ,vant of mois- 
ture, have a dismal appearance at this elevation. 
Springs there are none. From time to time puddles 
of collected rain-water lnay be found, with ,vhich the 
mules, and even their dri vel'S, quench their thirst. 
SOIne wheels are placed on the river beneath, to water 
at pleasure those plantations that have a lower situa- 
tion. 
The magnificence of the new country, ,vhich opens 
on you as you descend, surpasses description. It is a 
garden a mile long and broad, which lies quite flat at 
the foot of tall mountains and steep rocks, and is as 
neatly laid out as possible. By this \vay, about one 
o'clock on the 10th of September, I reached Verona, 
,vhere I first write this, finish, and put together the 
first part of my diary, and indulge in the pleasi
g hope 
of seeing the amphitheatre in the evening. 
Concerning the weather of these days I have to 
make the following statement. The night from the 
9th to the 10th was alLernately clear and cloudy: the 
moon had ahvays a halo round it. Toward five o'clock 
in the lllorning, all the sky was overcast "vith gray, 
not heavy clouds, which vanished with the advance of 
day. The more I descended, the finer ,vas the ,veather. 
As at Botzen the great mass of the mountains took a 
northerly situation, the air displayed quite another 
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quality. From the different grounds in the landscape, 
\vhich were separated from each other in the 1nost 
picturesque manner, by a tint nlore or less blue, it 
n1Ïght be seen that the atmosphere was full of vapours 
equally distributed, which it was able to sustain, and 
which, therefore, neither fell in the shape of dew, nor 
were collected in the form of clouds. As I descendeù 
farther, I could plainly observe that all the exhalations 
fronl the Botzen 'Talley, and all the streaks of cloud 
which ascended from the l110re southern mountains, 
moved to\vard the higher northern regions, which they 
did not cover, but veiled \vith a kind of yellow fog. 
In the remotest distance, over the nlountains, I could 
observe what is called a ",vater-gull." To the south 
of Botzen they have had the finest \veather all the 
summer, only a little water (they say aqua to denote 
a light rain) from time to time, and then a return of 
sunshine. Yesterday a few drops occasionally fell, 
an
 the sun throughout continued shining. They bave 
not bad so gooù a year for a long while; everything 
turns out well: the bad weather they have sent to us. 
I mention but slightly the mountains and the species 
of stone; since Ferber's" Travels to Italy," and Rac- 
quet's " Journey along the Alps," give sufficient infor- 
nlation respecting this district. A quarter of a league 
from the Brenner, there is a lllarble quarry, which I 
passed at twilight. It nlay, nay must, lie upon mica- 
slate, as on the other side. This I found near Colman, 
just as it dawned: lower down there was an appear- 
ance of porphyry. The rocks were so 111agnificent, and 
the heaps were so conveniently broken up along the 
highway, that a " Voigt" cabinet nlight, have been 
made and packed up at once. Without any trouble of 
that kind, I can take a piece, if it is only to accustom 
my eyes and my curiosity to a slnall quantity. A 
little below Cohnan I founù some porphyry, which 
splits into regular plates, and, between Brandrol and 
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N eumark, some of a sin1Ïlar kind, in which, however, 
the laminæ separated in pillars. Ferber considered 
them to be volcanic productions; but that ,vas four- 
teen years ago, 'when an the ,vorId had its head on fire. 
Even Hacquet ridicules the notion. 
Of the people I can say but little, and that is not 
very favourable. On Iny descent from the Brenner, I 
discovered, as soon as day came, a decided change of 
for In , and ","as particularly displeased by the pale, 
brO\VIÜsh complexion of the women: their features 
indicated 'wretchedness. The children looked equally 
miserable, the Inen sonle\vhat better. I imagine that 
the cause of this sickly conditioll may be founù in the 
frequent conslunption of Indian corn and buckwheat. 
Both the fornler (which they also call "Y eHow 
Blende") and the latter (which is called " Black 
Blende") are ground, made into a thick pap 'with 
water, and thus eaten. The Gerrnans on this side 
pull out the dough, and fry it in butter. The Italian 
Tyrolese, on the coutrary, eat it just as it is, often with 
scrapil1gs of cheese, and do not taste meat throughout 
the year, This necessarily glues up and stops the 
alÜnental'Y channels, especially 'with the ,vonlen and 
children; and their cachectic conlplexion is an indica- 
tion of the malady. They also eat fruit and green 
beans, which they boil dO\Yll in ,vater, and mix with 
oil and garlic. I ãsked if there were no rich peasants. 
" Yes, indeed! JJ was the reply. "Don't they ii1dulge 
themselves at all? don't they eat anything better?" - 
" No, they are used to it." - "What do they do with 
their money, then? how do they lay it out?" - " Oh ! 
they have their ladies, who relieve theID of that." 
This is the sum and substance of a conversation ,vith 
mine host's daughter at Botzen. 
I also learned fronl her that the vine-tillers ,,,ere the 
,vorst off, although they appeared to be the n10st opu- 
lent; for they were in the hands of conlmercial towns- 
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people, who advanced thenl enough to support life in 
the bad seasons, and in winter took their wine at a low 
price. However, it is the sanle thing everywhere. 
My opinion concerning the food is confirmed by the 
fact that the women who inhabit the towns appear 
better and better. They have pretty, plump, girlish 
faces. The body is some\vhat too short, in proportion 
to the stoutness and the size of the head; but sorne- 
tirnes the countenances have a most agreeable expres- 
sion. The men we already know through the \vandering 
Tyrolese. In the country their appearance is less fresh 
than that of the women, perhaps because the latter 
have more bodily labour, and are nlore in motion; 
while the former sit at honle as traders and worklnen. 
By the Garda Lake I found the people very brown, 
without the slightest tinge of red in their cheeks: 
ho'wever, they did not look unhealthy, but quite fresh 
and comfortable. Probably the burning sunbeams to 
which they are exposed at the foot of their mountains 
are the cause of their complexion. 


FRO
1 VERONA TO VENICE. 


VERONA, Sept. 16. 
WELL, then, the Amphitheatre is the first important 
monument of the old times that I have seen; and how 
well it is preserved! When I entered, and still more 
when I walked around the edge of it at the top, it 
seemed strange to me that I saw something great, and 
yet, properly speaking, saw nothing. Besides, I do not 
like to see it empty. I should like to see it full of 
people, just as, in modern times, it was filled up in 
honour of Joseph I. and Pius VI. The emperor, al- 
though his eye was accustomed to human masses, must 
have been astonished. But it was only in the earliest 
times that it produced its full effect, when the people 
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was more a people than it is now. For, properly speak.. 
ing, such an amphitheatre is constructed to give the 
people an imposing view of itself, - to cajole itself. 
When anything worth seeing occurs on the level 
ground, and anyone runs to the spot, the hindermost 
try by every means to raise themselves above the 
foremost: they get upon benches, roll casks, bring up 
vehicles, lay planks in every direction, occupy the 
neighbouring heights, and a crater is fornled in no time. 
If the spectacle occur frequently on the same spot, 
light scaffoldings are built for those who are able to 
pay, and the rest of the multitude must get on as it 
can. Here the problem of the architect is to satisfy 
this general want. By means of his art he prepares 
such a crater, making it as sÜnple as possible, that the 
people itself Inay constitute the decoration. When the 
populace saw itself so assembled, it must have been 
astonished at the sight; for whereas it ",-as only accus- 
tomed to see itself running about in confusion, or to 
find itself crowded together without particular rule or 
order, so must this many-headed, many-minded, wan- 
dering animal now see itself combined into a noble body" 
Inade into a definite unity, bound and secured into a 
mass, and animated as one form by one mind. The 
simplicity of the oval is n10st pleasingly obvious tù 
every eye, and every head serves as a nleasure to show 
the vastness of the wholeo N ow we see it empty, we 
have no standard, and do not know whether it is large 
or small. 
The Veronese deserve commendation for the high 
preservation in which this edifice is kept. It is built 
of a reddish marble, which has been affected by the 
atmosphere; and hence the steps, which have been 
eaten, are continually restored, and look almost all 
new. An inscription Blakes mention of one Hierony- 
mus J\faurigenus, and of the incredible industry which 
he has expenùed on this 111onument. Of the outer wall 
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only a piece renlains, and 1 doubt whether it was ever 
quite finished. The lo\ver arches, ,vhich adjoin the 
large square called "II Bra," are let out to workmen; 
and the reanimation of these arcades produces a cheer- 
ful appearance. 
VERONA, Sept. 16. 
The lnost beautiful gate, ,vhich, however, always re- 
mains closed, is called" Porta stupa," or "del Pallio." 
As a gate, and considering the great distance fro III 
which it is first seen, it is not ,veIl conceived; and it 
is not till we come near it, that ,ve recognise the beauty 
of the structure. 
All sorts of reasons are given to account for its being 
closed. I have, however, a conjecture of my own. It 
was manifestly the intention of the artist to cause a new 
Corso to be laid out froln this gate; for the situation, 
or the present street, is completely \vrong. On the left 
side there is nothing but barracks; and the line at 
right angles from the middle of the gate leads to a COD- 
vent of nuns, which rnust certainly have conle down. 
This was presently perceived; and, besides, the rich 
and higher classes might not have liked to settle in the 
remote quarter. The artist, perhaps, died; and there- 
fore the door ,vas closed, and so an end was put to the 
affair. 
VERONA, Sept. 16. 
The portico of the theatre, consisting of six large 
Ionic columns, looks handsome enough. So much the 
more puny is the appearance of the J\1archese di l\1affei's 
bust, which as large as life, and in a great ,vig, stands 
over the door, and in front of a painted niche which is 
supported by two Corinthian columns. The position 
is honourable; but, to be in some degree proportionate 
to the magnitude and solidity of the columns, the bust 
should have been colossal. But now, placed as it is on 
a corbel, it has a mean appearance, and is by no means 
in harnlo11Y 'with the whole. 
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The gallery which encloses the fore-court is also 
slnall, and the channelled Doric d\varfs have a mean 
appearance by the side of the snlooth Ionic giants. 
But \ve pardon this discrepancy on account of the fine 
institution \vhich has been founded alnong the columns. 
Here is kept a nurnber of antiquities, \vhich have mostly 
been dug up in and about V"erona. SOInething, they 
say, has even been found in the Anlphitheatre. There 
are Etruscan, Greek, and Roman speci1nens, down to 
the latest times, and sorne even of Illore modern date. 
The bas-reliefs are inserteù in the walls, and provided 
with the numbers which ::\laffei gave them when he de- 
scribed them in his work, "Verona Illustrata." There 
are altars, fragments of colulnns, and other relics of 
the sort; an adlnirable tripod of white marble, upon 
which there are genii occupied \vith the attributes of 
the gods. Ra phael has imitated and Ünproved this 
kind of thing in the scrolls of the Farnesina. 
The wind \vhich blows frorn the graves of the 
ancients comes fragrantly over hills of roses. The 
tOInbs give touching evidences of a genuine feeling, 
and ahvays bring life back to us. Here is a man by 
the side of his wife, who peeps out of a niche, as if it 
were a window. Here are father and mother, \vith 
their son between them, eyeing each other as naturally 
as possible. Here a couple are grasping each other's 
hands. Here a father, resting on his couch, seenlS to 
be amused by his falnily. The inlmediate proxÌ1nity 
of these stones \vas to Ine highly touching. They be- 
long to a later school of art, but are sinlple, natural, 
and generally pleasing. Here a man in armour is on 
his knees, in expectation of a joyful resurrection. ",Yith 
more or less of talent, the artist has produced the mere 
simple presence of the persons, and has thus given a 
pennanent continuation to their existence. They do 
not fold their hands, they do not look to\vard heaven; 
but they are here belo\v <I just 'what they were and just 
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what they are. They stand together, take interest in 
each other, love one another; and this is charmingly 
expressed on the stone, though with a certain want of 
technical skill. A marble pillar very richly adorned 
gave me more new ideas. 
Laudable as this institution is, we can plainly per- 
ceive that the noble spirit of preservation, by whiçh it 
was founded, is no longer continued. The valuable 
tripod \vill soon be ruined, placed as it is in the 
open air, and exposed to the \veather toward the west. 
This treasure might easily be preserved in a wooden 
case. 
The Palace of the Proveditore, which is begun, might 
have afforded a fine specinlen of architecture, if it had 
been finished. Generally speaking, the nobili build a 
great deal; but, unfortunately, everyone builds on the 
site of his forrner residence, and often, therefore, in nar- 
row lanes. Thus, for instance, a magnificent façade to 
a seminary is now building in an alley of the remotest 
suburb. 


While, with a guide WbOlll I had accidentally picked 
up, I passed before the great solemn gate of a singular 
building, he asked rne good-humouredly whether I 
should not like to step into the court for a\vhile. It 
was the Palace of Justice; and the court, on account 
of the height of the building, looked only like an enor- 
mous wall. Here, he told me, all the criminals and 
suspicious persons are confined. I looked around, and 
sa\v that round all the stories there were open passages, 
fitted with iron balustrades, \vhich passed by nunlerous 
doors. The prisoner, as he stepped out of his dungeon 
to be led to trial, stood in the open air, and was ex- 
posed to the gaze of all passers; and, because there 
were several trial-rooms, the chains were rattling, now 
over this, no\v over that passage, in every story. It 
was a hateful sight, and I do not deny tbat the good 
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humour with which I had despatched my "Birds" 
might here have conle into a strait. 


I \valked at sunset upon the nlargin of the crater- 
like Amphitheatre, and enjoyed the nlost splendid pros- 
pect over the to\vn and the surrounding country. I 
\vas quite alone, and uHlltitudes of people \vere passing 
belo\v 111e on the hard stones of the Bra. 1\len of all 
ranks, and \VOIl1en of the lTIiddle ranks, 'were \valking. 
The latter, in their black outer garlllents, look, in this 
bird's-eye view, like so lllany nlulIl
nies. . 
The Zendale and the Veste, \vhich serve this class in 
the place of an entire \vardrobe, is a costume completely 
fitted for a people that does not care ll1uch for cleanli- 
ness, and yet always likes to appear in pubIlc, - SOlne- 
tÍ1nes at church, sornetinles on' the pron1enade. The 
Veste is a gown of black taffeta, \vhich is thro\vn over 
other go\vns. If the lady has a clean \vhite one be- 
neath, she contrives to lift up the black one on one 
side. This is fastened on so as to cut the waist, and 
to cover the lappets of a corset, \vhich may be of any 
colour. The Zcndale is a large hood \vith long ears. 
The hood itself is kept high above tbe head by a wire 
frame, \vhile the ears are fastened round the body like 
a scarf, so that the ends fall down behind. 


VERONA, Sept. 16. 
When I again left the Arena to-day, I canle to a 
modern public spectacle, about a thousand paces from 
the spot. Four noble Veronese were playing ball 
against four people Df ,ricenza. This pastirne is carried 
on among the Veronese themselves all the year round, 
about two hours before night. On this occasion there 
was a far larger concourse of people than usual, on 
account of the foreign adversaries. The spectators 
seemed to have amounted to four or five thousanù. I 
did not see wonlen of any rank. 
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When, a little while ago, I spoke of the necessities 
of the llluititude in such a case, I described the natural 
accidental amphitheatre as arising just ill the lUanneI' 
in which I saw the people raised one uver another on 
this occasion. Even at a distance, I could hear the 
lively clapping of hands which accolllpanied every im- 
portant stroke. The galne is played as follows: two 
boards, slightly inclined, are placed at a convenient 
distance from each other. He who strikes off the 
ball stands at the higher end: his right hand is armed 
with a broad wooden ring, set with spikes. While an- 
other of his party throws the ball to hill}, he runs down 
to meet it, and thus increases the force of the blo,v 
with which he strikes it. The adversaries try to beat 
it back; and thus it goes back,vard and forward, till 
at last it rernains on the ground. The most beautiful 
attitudes, worthy of being Ï1nitated in ll1arble, are thus 
produced. As there are noue but ,veIl-grown, active 
young people, in a short, close ,vhite dref)s, the parties 
are only distinguished by a yellow nlark. Particularly 
beautiful is the attitude into which the man on the 
enlÍnence falls, when he runs do,vn the inclined plane, 
and raises his arm to strike the ball: it approaches 
that of the Borghesian gladiator. 
It seemed strange to me that they carryon this 
exercise by an old lime-wall, without the slightest con- 
venience for spectators. Why is it not done in the 
Amphitheatre, where there would be such ample room? 


VERON A, Sept. 17. 
What I have seen of pictures I will but briefly touch 
upon, and add some renlarks. I do not lllake this 
extraordinary tour for the sake of deceiving nlyself, 
but to become acquainted with ll1yself by nleans of 
these objects. I therefore honestly confess, that of the 
painter's art, of his manipulation, T understand but 
little. My attention and observation can only be 
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directed to the practical part, to the subject, and the 
general treatment of it. 
St. Georgio is a gallery of good pictures, - all altar- 
pieces, and all reularkable, if not of equal value. But 
what subjects ,vere the hapless artists obliged to paint! 
And for ,vholn? Perhaps a shower of lllanna thirty 
feet long and twenty feet high, ,vith the miracle of the 
loaves as a conlpallion. What could be made of these 
subjects? Hungry Dlen falling on little grains, and 
a countless multitude of others, to whom bread is 
handed. The artists have racked their invention in 
order to get sonlething striking out of such ,vretched 
subjects. And yet, stin1ulated by the urgency of the 
case, genius has produced some beautiful things. An 
artist \vho had to paint St. Ursula with the eleven 
thousand virgins has got over the difficulty cleverly 
enough. The saint stands in the foreground, as if she 
had conquered the country. She is very noble, like an 
Amazonian virgin, and without any enticing charms: 
on the other hand, her troop is shown descending 
from the ships, and moving in procession at a dimin- 
ishing distance. The Assull1ption of the Virgin, by 
Titian, in the doule, has beconle much blackened; and 
it is a thought worthy of praise, that, at the moment 
of her apotheosis, she looks, not toward heaven, but 
toward her friends below. 
In the G herardini Gallery I found some very fine 
things by Orbitto, and for the first time became ac- 
quainted with this meritorious artist. At a distance 
we only hear of the first artists, and then we are often 
contented with names ollly; but when we draw nearer 
to this starry sky, and the luminaries of the second 
and third magnitude also begin to twinkle, each one 
coming forward, and occupying his proper place in the 
whole constellêìtion, then the world becomes ,vide, and 
art becomes rich. I must here cOlnmend the concep- 
tion of one of the pictures. Samson has gone to sleep 
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in the lap of Delilah, and she has softly stretched her 
hand over him to reach a pair of scissors, '\vhich lies 
near the larnp on the table. The execution is admi- 
rable. In the Canopa Palace I observed a Danäe. 
The Bevilagua Palace contains the most valuable 
things. A picture by Tintoretto, ,vhich is called a 
"Paradise," but 'which, in fact, represents the corona- 
tion of the Virgin Mary as queen of heaven, in the 
presence of all the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, saint
, 
angels, etc., affords an opportunity for displaying all 
the riches of the most felicitous genius. To admire 
and enjoy all that care of manipulation, that spirit and 
variety of expression, it is necessary to possess the pic- 
ture, and to have it before one all one's life. The paint- 
er's ",-ork is carried on ad infinitum. Even the farthest 
angels' heads, which are vanishing in the halo, preserve 
sonlething of character. The largest figures may be 
about a foot high; l\Iary and the Christ who is crO"'"l]- 
ing her, about four inches. Eve is, ho,vever, the finest 
woman in the picture, - a little voluptuous, as from 
time inlmemorial. 
A couple of portraits by Paul \T eronese have only 
increased my veneration for that artist. The collection 
of antiquities is very fine. There is a son of Niobe 
extended in death, which is highly valuable; and the 
busts, including an Augustus with the civic crown, a 
Caligula, and others, are nlostly of great interest, not- 
withstanding the restoration of the noses. 
It is in n1Y nature to admire, willingly and joyfully, 
all that is great and beautiful; and the cultivation of 
this talent day after day, hour after hour, by the 
inspection of such beautiful objects, produces the hap- 
piest feelings. 
In a land where we enjoy the days, but take especial 
delight in the evenings, the time of nightfall is highly 
important: for now ,york ceases; those ,vho have gone 
out walking turn back; the father ,visbes to have his 
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daughter home again; the day has an end. 'Vhat the 
day is, we Cinln1erians hardly kllO\V. In our eternal 
mist and fog, it is the saUle thing to us \vhether it be 
day or night; for how lnuch tÍlne can \ve really pass 
and enjoy in the open air? No\v, when night sets in, 
the day, 'which consisted of a InornÍllg and an evening, 
is decidedly' past; four and t'wellty hours are gone; 
the bells ring, the rosary is taken in hand, and the 
Inaid, entering the chaulber \vith the lighted lanlP, says, 
" 1!èlicissima notte." This epoch varies \vith every sea- 
son; and a rnan who lives here in actual hfe canllot 
go wrong, because all the enjoYlllents of his existence 
are regulated, not by the non1Ínal hour, but by the 
titne of day. If the people \vere forced to use a Ger- 
man clock, they would be perplexed, for their own is 
intirnately connected with their nature. About au 
hour and a half, or an hour, before nightfall, the nobil- 
ity begin to ride out. They proceed to the Piazza 
della Bra, along the long, broad street, to the Porta 
N uova, out at the gate, and along the city, and, \vhen 
night sets in, they all return hon1e. S0111etimes they 
go to the churches to say their Ave l\laria della sera; 
sometinles they keep on the Bra, \vhere the cavaliers 
step up to the coaches, and converse for a\vhile \vith 
the ladies. The foot-passengers rernain till a late hour 
of night; but I have never stopped till the last. 
To-day just enough rain had fallen to lay the dust, and 
the spectacle was most cheerful and aninlated." 
That I ll1ay accommodate lnyself the better to the 
custoln of the country, I have devised a plan for nlas- 
tering more easily the Italian 111ethod of reckoning 
the hours. The accornpanying diagran1 may give an 
idea of it. The inner circl
 denotes our four and 
twenty hours, froln l1Üånight to midnight, divided into 
twice twelve, as we reckon and as our clocks indicate. 
The middle circle sho\vs ho\v the clocks strike at the 
present season; nanlely, as much as twelve twice in 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN TIME, 


WITH THE HOURS OF THE ITALIAN SCN.DIAL FOR THE LATTER 
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the t,venty-four hours, but in such a way th
t it strikes 
one ,vhen it strikes eight with us, and so on till the 
number twelve is complete. At eight o'clock in the 
morning, according to our clock, it again strikes one, 
and so on. Finally, the outer circle shows how the 
four and twenty hours are reckoned in actual life. For 
example, I hear seven o'clock striking in the night, and 
know that midnight is at five o'clock: I therefore 
deduct the latter nUlnber from the fOflner, and thus 
have two hours after midnight. If I hear seven o'clock 
strike in the daytime, and know that noon is at five, 
I proceed in the same ,vay, and thus have two in the 
afternoon. But, if I wish to express the hour accord- 
ing to the fashion of this country, I must know that 
noon is seventeen o'clock: I add the t,vo, and get 
nineteen o'clock. When this lnethod is heard and 
thought of for the first tin1e, it seems extremely con- 
fused, and difficult to manage; but we soon grow 
accustomed to it, and find the occupation amusing. 
The people thelllseives take delight in this perpetual 
calculation, just as children are pleased with easily 
surn10nnted difficulties. Indeed, they always have 
their fingers in the air, make any calculation in their 
heads, and like to occupy themselves ,vith figures. 
Besides, to the inhabitant of the coulltry, the nlatter 
is so much the easier, as he really does not trouble 
himself about noon and midnight, and does not, like 
the foreign resident, compare two clocks ,vith each 
other. They only count fronl the evening the hours as 
they strike, and in the daytin1e they add the nun1ber 
to the varying llumber of noon, ,vith which they are 
acquainted. The rest is explained by the renlarks 
appended to the diagram. 
VERON A, Sept. 17. 
The people here jostle one another actively enough. 
The narro,v streets, ,vhere shops and workmen's stans 
are thickly cro,vded together, have a particularly cbeer- 
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fullook. There is no such thing as a door in front of 
the shop or ,vol'krOonl: the ,,,hole breadth of the house 
is open, and Olle may see all that passes in the interior. 
Half-way out into the path the tailors are sewing, and 
the cobblers are pulling and rapping: indeed, the work- 
stalls nlake a part of the street. In the evening, ,,,hen 
the lights are burning, the appearance is most lively. 
The squares are very full on market-days. There 
are fruit and vegetables without nunlber, and garlic 
and onions to the heart's desire. Then again, through- 
out the day there is a ceaseless screan1ing, bantering, 
singing, squalling, huzzaing, and laughing. The n1Íld- 
ness of the air and the cheapness of the food make 
subsistence easy. Everything possible is done in the 
open au. 
At night, singing and all sorts of noises begin. The 
ballad of "1farlbl'ook" is heard in every street; then 
comes a dulcÍIner,. then a violin. They try to ímitate 
all the birds with a pipe. The strangest sounds are 
heard on every side. A mild climate can give this 
exquisite enjoyment of mere existence, even to poyerty; 
and the very shadow of the people seems venerable. 
The want of cleanliness and convenience which so 
much strikes us in the houses, arises from the follow- 
ing cause: the inhabitants are always out-of-doors, and 
in their ljght-heartedness think of nothing. With the 
people all goes right. Even the middle-class nlan just 
lives on from day to day; while the rich and genteel 
shut theDlselves up in their dwellings, ,vhich are not 
so habitable as in the north. Society is found in the 
open streets. Fore-courts and colonnades are all soiled 
with filth, for things are done in the most natural 
Dianner. The people al,vays feel their way before 
thenl. The rich InaD Dlay be rich, and build his 
palaces, and the nobile may rule; but, if he makes a 
colonnade or a fore-court, the people váll nlake use of it 
for their own occasions, and have no Inore urgent ,vish 
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than to get rid as soon as possible of that which they 
have taken as often as possible. If a person cannot 
bear this, he nlust not play the great gent1enlan; that 
is to say, he must act as if a part of his dwelling 
belonged to the public. lIe nlay shut his door, and 
all \vill be right. But in open buildings the people 
are not to be debarred of their privileges; and this, 
throughout Italy, is a nuisance to the foreigner. 
To-day I remarked in several streets of the to\vn the 
custorDS and lllQnnerS of the middle classes especially, 
who appear very nUD1erous and busy. They s\ving 
their anllS as they walk. Persons of a high rank, 'who 
on certain occasions ,veal' a sword, swing only one arm, 
being accustorned to hold the left ann still. 
Although the people are careless enough \vith respect 
to their o\vn \vants and occupations, they have a keen 
eye for everything foreign. Thus in the very first days 
I observed that everyone took notice of IllY Loots: 
because here they are too expensive an article of dress 
to wear, even in winter. N o\v that I \vcar shoes and 
stockings, nobody looks at Ine. Particularly I noticed 
this ulorning, vvhen all \vere running about \vith 
fio\vers, vegetableR, garlic, and other llwrket-stuff, that 
a twig of cypreRs \",hich I carried in nlY hand did 
not escape their attention. SOlne green cones hung 
upon it, and I held in the same hand SOlne blooming 
caper-t\vigs. Everybody, large and small, \vatched 
me closely, and seemeù to entertain some ",.hÜnsical 
thought. 
I brought these twigs from the Giusti Garden, 
which is finely situated, and in which there are mon- 
strous cypresses, all pointed up like spikes into the 
air. The taxus, \vhich in northern gardening we find 
cut to a sharp point, is probably an iInitation of this 
splendid natural product. A tree the branches of 
which, the oldest as \vell as the youngest, are striving 
to reach heaven; a tree \vhich will last its three hun- 
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dred years, - is 'well wortlJY of veneration. Judging 
from the tin1e when this garden was laid out, these 
trees have already attained that advanced age. 


VICENZA, Sept. 19. 
The \vay from Verona hither is very pleasant. We 
go l1ortheast\vard along the mountains, al \vays keeping 
to the left the foremost Illountains, \vhich consist of 
sand, lime, clay, and ularl: the hills which they forin 
are dotted \vith vil1ages, castles, and houses. To the 
right extends the broad plain along which the road 
goes. The straight broad path, \vhich is in good pres- 
ervation, goes through a fertile field. We look into 
deep avenues of trees, up which the vines are trained 
to a considerable height, and then drop do\vn, like 
penùent branches. Here we can get an adrnira ble 
idea of festoons. The grapes are ripe, and are heavy 
on the tendrils, \vhich hang down long and trenlbling. 
The road is filled with people of every class and occu- 
pation; and I was particularly pleased by SOITIe carts 
\vith lo\v, solid wheels, \vhich, with teams of fine oxen, 
carry the large vats in 'which the grapes from the 
vineyards are put and pressed. The drivers rode in 
thenl \vhen they were en1pty, and the whole was like 
a triumphal procession of Bacchanals. Between the 
ranks of vines the ground is used for all sorts of grain, 
especially Indian corn and millet (Sö'rgel.) 
As one goes to-ward Vicenza, the hills again rise 
from north to south, and enclose the plain. They are, 
it is said, volcanic. Vicenza lies at their foot, or, if 
you will, in a bosonl which they form. 


VICENZA, Sept. 19. 
Though I have been here only a fe\v hours, I have 
already run through the to\vn, and seen the OlYITIpian 
Theatre and the bui]dingR of Palladio. A very pretty 
little book is published here, for the convenience of 
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foreigners, with copperplates and some letter-press, 
that shows knowledge of art. When once one stands 
in the presence of these works, one imlnediately per- 
ceives their great value; for thGY are calculated to fill 
the eye ,vith their actual greatness and lllassiveness, 
and to satisfy the mind by the beautiful harnlony of 
their dinlensions, not only in abstract sketches, but 
with all the pronlinences and distances of perspective. 
Therefore I say of Palladio, he was a lnan really and 
intrinsically great, 'vhose greatness was outwardly 
manifested. The chief difficulty with which this lllan, 
like an modern architects, had to struggle, ""as the 
suitable application of the orders of rolun1ns to build- 
ings for dOlllestic or public use; for there is always a 
contradiction in the conll}ination of colunlns and ,valls. 
But with what success he has worked them up to- 
gether I What an imposing effect the aspect of his 
edifices has! at the sight of them one alnlost forgets 
that he is attenlpting to reconcile us to a violation of 
the rules of his art. There is, indeed, something 
divine about his designs, ,vhich may be exactly com- 
pared to the creations of the great poet, ,,-hn out of 
truth and falsehood elaborates something Let'ween 
both, and charms us with its borrow"ed existence. 
The Olympic Theatre is a theatre of the ancients, 
which is realised on a small scale, and is indescribably 
beautiful. However, compared with our theatres, it 
reminds me of a genteel, rich, ,veIl-bred child, con
 
trasted with a shrewd man of the world, who, though 
he is neither so rich, nor so genteel and well-bred, 
knows better how to employ his resources. 
If ,ve conternplate on the spot the noble buildings 
.which Palladio has erected, and see how they are dis- 
figured by the rnean, filthy necessities of the people, 
hovv the plans of most of thenl exceeded the ll1eans of 
those who undertook them, and how little these pre- 
cious monuments of one lofty. mind are adapted to all 
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slse around, the thought occurs, that it is just the same 
with everything else; for we receive but little thanks 
from lllell, when \ve would elevate their inner aspira- 
tions, give them a great idea of themselves, and 111ake 
thetn feel the grandeur of a really noble existence. 
But \vhen one cajoles then1, tells them tales, and, help- 
ing them on frotn day to day, Inakes them worse, then 
one is just the nlan they like; and hence it is that 
modern times take delight in so many absurdities. I 
do llOt say this to lo\ver my friends: I only say that 
they are so, and that people must not be astonished to 
find everything just as it is. 
Ho\v the Basilica of Palladio looks by the side of 
an old castellated kind of a building, dotted all over 
with windo\vs of different sizes (whose removal, tower 
and all, the artist evidently contemplated), it is 
impossible to describe: and besides, I nlust no\v, by a 
strange effort, compress Iny own feelings; for I, too, 
alas! find here side by side both what I seek and 
what I flee from. 
SEPT. 20. 
Yesterday we had the opera, which lasted till mid- 
night; and I was glad to get some rest. The" Three 
Sultanesses" and the "Rape of the Seraglio" have 
afforded several tatters, out of which the piece has 
been patched up, with very little skill. The music is 
agreeable to the ear, but is probably by an amateur; 
for not a single thought struck me as being new. The 
ballets, on the other hand, were charming. The prin- 
cipal pair of dancers executed an AllC1nande to per- 
fection. 
The theatre is new, pleasant, beautiful, modestly 
magnificent, uniform throughout, just as it ought to be 
in a provincial town. Every box has hangings of the 
sanle colour; and the one belonging to the Capitan 
Grande is only distinguished from the rest by the fact 
that the hangings are sOlllewhat longer. 
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The prima donna, \vho is a great fa vourite of the 
whole people, is trelnendously applauded on her en- 
trance; and the "gods" are quite obstreperous \vith 
their delight when she does anything re111arkably 
well, \vhich very often happens. Her lnanners are 
natural: she has a pretty figure, a fine voice, a pleasing 
countenance, alHl, above all, a really rnoùest de1neanour, 
while there 111ight be 1110re grace in the arms. How- 
ever, I all1 not \vhat I was. I feel that I a1n spoiled 
- I a111 spoiled for a " god." 
SEPT. 21. 
To-day I visited Doctor Tura. Five years ago he 
passionately devoted himself to the study of plants, 
forlned an herùariu/ln of the Italian flora, and laid out 
a botanical garden, under the superintendence of the 
former bishop. Ho\vever, all that has come to an end. 

fedical practice drove Rway natural history; the. 
herbarium is eaten by wornlS; the bishop is dead; and 
the botanic garden is again 'rationally planted with 
cabbages and garlic. 
Doctor Tura is a very refined and good man. He 
told me his history with frankness, purity of mind, 
and modesty, and altogether spoke in a very definite 
and affable manner. At the sanle time he did not 
like to open his ca binets, which, perhaps, were in no 
very presentable condition. Our conversation soon 
came to a standstill. 
SEPT. 21. Evening. 
I called upon the old architect Scamozzi, who has 
published an edition of "Palladio's Buildings," and is a 
diligent artist, passionately devoted to his art. He 
gave TIle some directions, being delighted with my 
sympathy. Among Palladia's buildings, there is one 
for which I ahvays had an especial predilection, and 
which is said to have been his O"wn residence. '''"hen 
it is seen close, there is far 1110re in it than appears in 
a picture. I should have liked to draw it, and to 
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illuminate it \vith colours, to sho\v the material and 
the age. It lllust not, ho\vever, be inlagined that the 
architect has built himself a palace. Th e house is the 
most lllodest in the world, ,vith only t,vo windows, 
separated from each other by a broad space 'v hich 
would adnlÍt a third. If it were inlitated in a picture 
which should exhibit the neighbouring houses at the 
sallie time, the spectator ,vould be pleased to observe 
how it has been let in bet\veen them. ,Canaletto was 
the man who should have painted it. 
SEPT. 22. 
To-day I visited the splendid building which stands 
on a pleasant elevation about half a league from the 
tuwn, and is called the "Rotonda." It is a quad- 
rangular building, enclosing a circular hall, lighted 
froln the top. On all the four sides you ascend a 
broad flight of steps, and always come to a vestibule, 
which is formed of six Corinthian colunlns. Probably 
the luxury of architecture was never carried to so high 
a point. The space occupied by the steps and vesti- 
bules is much larger than that occupied by the house 
itself, for everyone of the sides is as grand and pleas- 
ing as the front of a tel1Jp]e. With respect to the 
inside, it may be called habitable, but not comfortable. 
The hall is of the finest proportions, and so are the 
chaIn bel's; but they would hardly suffice for the actual 
wants of any genteel family in a SUllImer residence. 
On the other hand, it presents a nlost beautiful ap- 
pearance as it is viewed on every side throughout the 
district. The variety which is produced by the prin- 
cipal mass, as, together ,vith the projecting colulnns, it 
is gradually brought before the eyes of the spectator 
who walks round it, is very great; and the purpose of 
the owner, who wished to leave a large trust-estate 
and at the sanle time a visible monument of his wealth, 
is completely obtained. And, while the building ap- 
pears in all its magnificence when viewed fronl any 
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spot in the district, it also forms the point of vie\v for 
a nlost agreeable prospect. You may see the Bachig- 
lione fio\ving along, and taking vessels do\vn from 
Verona to the TIreuta, \vhile you overlook tbe extensive 
possessions 'which the l\farquis Capra wished to pre- 
serve undivided in his fanlily. The inscriptions on 
the four gable-ends, which together constitute one 
whole, are worthy to be Doted down: 


l\Iarcus Capra Gabrielis filius 
Qui ædes has 
Arctissinlo primogenituræ gradui subjecit 
Una cum omnibus 
Censihus agds vallibus et collibus 
Citra viam magnam 
Memoriæ perpetuæ rnandans hæc 
Dum sustinet ac abstinet. 


The conclusion, in particular, is strange enough. A 
man \vho has at comrnand so luuch \vea.lth and such a 
capacious .will still feels that he must bear and forbear. 
This can be learned at a less expense. 


SEPT. 22. 
This evening I was at a meeting held by the acad- 
elny of the "Olympians." It is n1ere play-\vork, but 
good in its way, and seems to keep up a little spice 
and life an10ng the people. There is the great hall 
by Palladio's Theatre, handsolnely lighted up. The 
Oapitctn and a portion of the nobility are present, 
besides a public composed of educated persons, and 
several of the clergy; the whole asselnbly amounting 
to about five hundred. 
The question proposed by the president for to-day's 
sitting was this, "\Vhich has been most serviceable to 
the fine arts, - invention, or inlÍtation ?" This was a 
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happy notion; for, if the alternatives which are involved 
in the question are kept duly apart, one may go on 
debating for centuries. ,The academicians have gal- 
lantly availed themselves of the occasion, and have 
produced all sorts of things in prose and verse, some 
very good. · 
Then there is the liveliest public. The audience cry 
Bravo, and clap their hands, and laugh. What a thing 
it is to stand thus before one's nation, and amuse thern 
in person! 'Ve must set down our best productions 
in black and white. Everyone squats down with 
them in a corner, and scribbles at them as he can. 
It may be imagined, that, even on this occasion, 
Palladio ,vould be continually appealed to, whether the 
discourse ,vas in favour of invention or inlitation. At 
the end, ,vhich is always the right place for a joke, one 
of the speakers hit 011 a happy thought, and said that 
the others had already taken Palladio away from him; 
so that he, for his part, ,vould praise Franceschini, the. 
great silk manufacturer. He then began to show the 
advantages ,vhich this enterprising man, and, through 
him, the city of Vicenza, had derived fronl imitatiug 
the Lyonnese and Florentine stuffs, and thence canle 
to the conclusion that Ünitation stands far above in- 
vention. This was done ,vith so much humour, that 
uninterrupted laughter ,vas excited. Generally those 
who spoke in favour of in1itation obtained the most 
applause; for they said nothing but what was adapted 
to the thoughts and capacities of the lnultitude. Once 
the public, by a violent clapping of hands, gave its 
hearty approval to a most clu lllSY sophism, when it 
had not felt many good, nay, excellent things that had 
been said in honour of invention. I am very glad I 
have witnessed this scene; for it is highly gratifying 
to see Palladio, after the lapse of so long a tilDe, still 
honoured by his fellow citizens as their polar star and 
lnodel. 
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SEPT. 22. 
This morning I was at Tiene, which lies north, 
toward the mountains, where a new building has been 
erected after an old plan, of ,vhich there nlay be a little 
to say. Thus do they here honour everything that 
belongs to the good period, and have sense enough to 
raise a new building on a plan which they have inher- 
ited. The château; is excellently situated in a large 
plain, having behind it the calcareous Alps, without 
any 1110untains intervening. A strealfi of living water 
flo,vs along the level cause,vay froln each side of the 
building, toward those ,,,,ho approach it, and waters 
the broad fields of rice through which one passes. 
I have now seen but two Italian cities, and for the 
first time, and have spoken with but few persons; and 
yet I know my' Italians pretty well. They are like 
courtiers, who consider thelnselves the first people in 
the world, and who, on the strength of certain advan- 
tages, which cannot be denied then1, can indulge with 
Ünpunity in so c0111fortable a thought. The Italians 
appear to me a right good people. Only one must see 
the children and the comn1on people as I see them 
now, and can see thenl, ,vhile I am always open to 
them, nay, always lay nlyself opell to them. What 
figures and faces there are! 
It is especially to be commended in the Vicentians, 
that with thern one enjoys the privileges of a large 
city. Whatever a person does, they do not stare at 
hÜn; but, if he addresses theIn, they are conver&àble 
and pleasant, especially the ,vomen, who please me 
much. I do not mean to find fault with the Veronese 
women: they are well made, and have decided pro.. 
files; but they are, for the ll10st part, pale, and the 
Zendal is to their disadvantage, because one looks for 
something charming under the beautiful costume. I 
ha V8 found here sorne very pretty creatures, especially 
some ,vith black locks, who inspire nle ,vith peculiar 
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interest. There are also fairer beauties, ,vho, however, 
do not please me so well. 


PADUA, Sept. 26. 
Evening. 
In four hours I have this day come here froill 
Vicenza, crammed., luggage and all, into a little one- 
seated chaise called a Sediola. Generally the journey 
is perfornleù with ease in three hours and a half; but" 
as I wished to pass the d.elightful daytirne in the open 
air, I was glad that the Vctt-urino fell short of his duty. 
The route goes constantly southwards, over the lnost 
fertile plains, anù between hedges and trees, without 
further prospect, until at last the beautifullnountains, 
extending from the east to\vard the south, are seen on 
the right hand. The abundance of the festoons of 
plants and fruit, \vhich hang over \valls and hedges, 
and. down the trees, is indescribable. The roofs are 
loaded with gourds, and the strangest sort of cucum- 
bers are hanging from poles and trellises. 
From the observatory Icon Id take the clearest sur- 
vey possible of the fine situation of the to\vn. Toward 
the north are the Tyrolese nlountains, covered with 
snow and half-hidden by clouds, and joined by the 
Vicentian Inountains on the northwest. Then toward 
the west are the nearer mountains of Este, the shapes 
and recesses of which are plainly to be seen. To\vard 
the southeast is a verdant sea of plants, without a 
trace of 
levation, tree after tree, bush after bush, 
plantation after plantation, while houses, vinas, and 
churches, dazzling with \vhiteness, peer out from 
anlong the green. Against the horizon I plainly saw 
the to\ver of St. 1\lark's at Venice, with other smaller 
towers. 
PADUA, Sept. 27. 
I have at last obtained the \vorks of Palladio, not 
indeed the original edition, 'which I sa\v at Vicenza, 
where the cuts are in 'wood, but a fac-simile in copper, 
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published at the expense of an excellent Inan, named 
Smith, who ,vas formerly the English consul at Venice. 
vVe nlust give the Euglish this credit, that they have 
long known how to prize what is good, and have a 
magnificent way of diffusing it. 
On the occasion of this purchase I entered a book- 
shop, which in Italy presents quite a peculiar appear- 
ance. Around it are arranged the books all stitched; 
and during the whole day good society may be found 
in the shop, 'which is a lounge for all the secular clergy, 
nobility, and artists who are in any ,yay connected with 
literature. One asks for a book, opens it, and amuses 
hinlself as one can. Thus I found a knot of half a 
dozen, all of WhOlll became attentive to me when I 
asked for the works of Palladio. While the master of 
the shop looked for the book, they conlnleuded it, and 
gave me information respecting the original and the 
copy: they ,vere well acquainted with the ,york itself, 
and with the merits of the author. Taking me for an 
architect, they praised me for having recourse to this 
nlaster in preference to an the rest; saying that he 
was of more practical utility than Vitruvjus hÜnself, 
since he had thoroughly studied the ancients and antiq- 
uity, and had sought to adapt the latter to the ,vants 
of our own times. I conversed for a long tinle "\vith 
these friendly TIlen, learned something about the re- 
markable objects in the city, and took 1l1Y leave. 
Where men have built churches to saints, a place 
may sometimes be found in thenl where monuments to 
intellectual rnen may be set up. The bust of Cardinal 
Bembo stands bet,veen Ionic columns. It is a hand- 
some face, strongly drawn in, if I may use the expres- 
sion, and with a copious beard. The inscription runs 
thus: "Petri Belubi Card. ÍInaginrlll Hier. Guerinus 
ISllleni f. in pub1ico ponendam curavit ut cujus ingenii 
monnmenta æterna sint, ejus corporis quoque mellloria 
De a posteritate desideretur." 
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With all its dignity, the University gave me the 
horrors as a building. I am glad that I had nothing 
to learn in it. Oue cannot Ïlllagine such a narrow 
cOlnpass for a school, even though, as the student of a 
Gennan university, one may have suffered a great deal 
on the benches of the auùitorium. The anatolnical 
theatre is a perfeet model of the art of pressing stu- 
dents together. The audience are piled one above 
another in a tall, pointed funnel. They look down 
upon the narro\v space where the table stands; and, as 
no daylight falls upon it, the professor must demon- 
strate by lalnplight. The botanic garden is much more 
pretty and cheerful. Several plants can remain in the 
grountl during the \vinter, if they are set near the 
walls or at no great distance froln them. At the end 
of October the whole is built over, and the process of 
heating is carried on for the few remaining months. 
It is pleasant and instructive to walk through a vege- 
tation that is strange to us. With ordinary plants, as 
well as \vith other objects that have been long familiar 
to us, we at last do not think at all; and what is look- 
ing without thinking 1 An1Ídst this variety which 
comes upon me quite new, the idea that all forms of 
plants may, perhaps, be developed fron1 a single form, 
becomes more lively than ever. On this principle 
alone it \vould be possible to define orders and classes, 
which, it seems to me, has hitherto been done in a very 
arbitrary n1anner. At this point I stand fast in my 
botanical philosophy, and I do not see how I am to 
extricate myself. The depth and breadth of this busi- 
Dess seem to me quite equal. 
The great square, called Prato della Valle, is a very 
wide space, where the chief fair is held in June. The 
\vooden booths in the n1Ìddle of it do not proùuce 
the most favourable appearance; but the inhabitants 
assure me that there will soon be a fie'ra of stone here, 
like that at Verona. One has hopes of this already J 
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from the U1anner in which the Prato is surrounded, and 
which affords a very beautiful and irnposing view. 
A huge oval is surrounded \vith statues, all repre- 
senting celebrated men who have taught or studied at 
the University. Any native or foreigner is allo\ved to 
erect a statue of a certain size to any countryu1an or 
kinsnlan, as soon as the nlerit of the person and his 
acaden1Ïcal residence at Padua are proved. 
A llloat filled with water goes round the oval. On 
the four bridges .which lead up to it stanù colossal 
figures of popes and doges. The other statues, which 
are smaller, have been set up by corporations, private 
individuals, or foreigners. The King of S\veden caused 
a figure of Gustavus Adolphus to be erected, because, it 
is said, he once heard a lecture in Padua. The Arch- 
duke Leopold revived the mel110ry of Petrarch and 
Galileo. The statues are in a good, ll10clern sty Ie, a 
few of then1 rather affected, some very natural, and all 
in the costume of their rank and dignity. The inscrip- 
tions deserve commendation. There is nothing in thenl 
absurd or paltry. 
At any university this would have been a happy 
thought; and here it is particularly so, because it is 
very delightful to see a whole line of departed worthies 
thus called back again. It will, perhaps, form a very 
beautiful Prato, when the ,vooden Fiera will have been 
renloved, and one built of stone, according to 
he plan 
they are said to have maùe. 
In the consistory of a fraternity dedicated to St. 
Anthony, there are some pictures of an early date, 
which remind one of the old German paintings, and 
also sonle by Titian, in which may be remarked the 
great progress which no one has Inade on the other 
side of the Alps. Ilnnlediately afterward I saw works 
by some of the most modern painters. These artists, 
as they could not hope to succeed in the lofty and the 
serious, have been very ha:ppy in hitting the humourous. 
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The decollation of J oh n by Piazetta is, in this sense, a 
capital picture, if one can once allo.w the Inaster's lllall- 
nero fJ ohn is kneeling, .with his hauds before him, and 
his right knee on a stone looking to,\yard heaven. One 
of the soldiers .who is Liuding hin1 is bending round on 
one siùe, and looking into his face, as if he \vere won- 
dering at his patient resignation. Higher ul-> stands 
another, \vho is to deal the fatal Llo\v. He does nut, 
ho\vever, hold the sword, but lllakes a nlotion with his 
hands, like one who is practising the stroke beforehand. 
A third is drawing the sword out of the scaLbard. The 
thought is happy, if not granù; and the cOlllposition is 
striking, and produces the best effect. 
In the Church of the Eren1Ïtani I have seen pictures 
by l\lanLegna, one of the older paiuters, at \vhich I am 
astonishel1. \Vhat a sharp, strict actuality is exhibited 
in these pictures I It is frolll this actuality, thoroughly 
true, - not apparent nlerely, and falsely effective, and 
appealing solely to th:e Ì1naginatiün, - but solid, pure, 
bright, elaborated, conscientious, delicate, and circum- 
scribed; an actuality \vhich had' aLout it sOlllething 
severe, credulous, and laborious, - it is froln this, I 
say, that the later painters proceeded (as I renlarked in 
the pictures by Titian), in order that by the liveliness 
of their o\vn genius, the energy of their nature, illu- 
ll1Ìned at the saIne tÜne by the n1Ïnd of the prede- 
cessors, and exalted by their force, they nlight rise 
higher and higher, and, elevated above the earth, pro- 
duce fornls that \vere heavenly indeed, but still true. 
Thus was art developed after the barbarous period. 
The hall of audience in the town-house, properly 
designated by the auglnentative Salone, is such a huge 
enclosure, that one cannot coneeive it, n1uch less recall 
it to one's inu11ediate ruen10ry. It is three hundred 
feet long, one hunùred feet broaJ., and one hundred 
feet high, l1:18asured up to the roof, \vhich cove.rs it 
quite in. So accustomed are these people to live in the 
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open air, tbat the architects look out for a market-place 
to overarch. And there is no question that this huge 
vaulted space produces quite a peculiar effect. It is an 
enclosed infinity, which has more analogy to n1an's 
habits and feelings than the starry heavens. The latter 
takes us out of ourselves; the foriner insensibly brings 
us back to ourselves. 
For the same reason, I also like to stay in the 
Church of St. Justina. This church, which is eighty- 
five feet long, and high and broad in proportion, is built 
in a grand and simple style. This evening I seated 
myself in a corner, and iudulged in quiet coutempla- 
tion. Then I felt truly alone; for no one in the world 
even if he had thought of me for the moment, would 
have looked for me here. 
N ow everything ought to be packed up again; for 
to-morrow morning I set off by water, upon the Brenta. 
It rained to-day; but now it has cleareù, and I hope I 
shall be able to see the lagunes and the Bride of the 
Sea by beautiful day light, and to greet IOY friends from 
bel' bosom. 


VENICE. 


ON my page in the Book of Fate, there was written 
that on the evening of the 28th of September, by five 
o'clock, Gernlan tÜne, I should see Venice for the first 
tinIe, as I passed from the Brenta into the lagunes, 
and that soon afterward I should actually enter and 
visit this strange island-city, this heaven-like republic. 
So now, Heaven be praised ! Venice is no longer to 111e 
a bare and a hollow name, which has so long tormented 
me, - me, the mental eHelTIY of mere verbal sounds. 
As the first of the gondoliers came up to the ship 
(they COlne in order to convey n10re quickly to Venice 
those passengers who are in a hurry), I recollected an 
old plaything
 of which, perhaps, I bad not tbought for 
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t".enty years. 1\f y father had a beautiful model of a 
gondola, .which he had brought \vith bÏln [fro1r
 Italy]. 
He set a great value upon it, and it was considered 
a great treat \vhen I \vas allowed to play with it. The 
first beaks of tinned iron-plate, the black gondola- 
gratings, all gr
eted 111e like old acquaintances; and I 
experienced again dear emotions of n1Y childhood which 
had been long ullkno\vn. 
I an1 \vell lodged at the sign of the Queen of Eng- 
land, not far from the Square of St. J\.-lark, which is, 
indeed, the chief advantage of the spot. l\1y windo\vs 
look upon a narrow canal between lofty houses: a 
bridge of one arch is immediately below Ine, and 
directly opposite is a narrow bustling al1ey. Thus am 
I lodged; and here I shall remain until I have made 
up my packet for Gennany, and until I aIn satiated 
with the sight of the city. I can no\v really enjoy the 
solituùe for \vhich I have longed so ardently; for 
nowhere does a man feel more solitary than in a 
crowd, where, unknown to everyone, he must push his 
way. Perhaps in Venice there is only one person who 
knows me, and he will not COlne in contact with me all 
at once. 
VEKICE, Sept. 28, 1786. 
A few words on my journey hither from Padua. 
The passage on the Brenta, in the public vessel, and in 
good cOlnpany, is highly agreeable. The banks are 
ornamented with gardens and villas; little hamlets 
conle down to the water's edge; and the anÏlnated 
highroad may be seen here and there. As the descent 
of the river is by Ineans of locks, there is often a little 
pause, which nlay be employed in looking about the 
country, and in tasting the fruits, \vhich are offered in 
great abundance. You then enter your vessel again, 
and move on through a \vorld \vhich is itself in motion, 
and full of life and fertility. 
To so many changing forms and images a phenome- 
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non ,vas added, \vhich, although derived from Germany, 
,vas quite in its place here, - I nlcan t\yO pilgrÏIlls, the 
first ",-hOIH I have seen closely. They have a right to 
travel g'ratis in this public conveyance; but, because 
the rest of the passengers dislike coming in contact 
with them, they do not sit in the covered part, but in 
the after-part, beside the steersman. They 'were stared 
at as a phen0l11enOn, even at the present day; and as, 
in former times, many vagabouds had made use of this 
cloak, they \vere but lightly esteen1ed. "\Vhen I learned 
that they \vere Gernlans, and could speak no language 
but their own, I joined theIn, and found that they 
canle from the Paderborn territory. Both of them ,,-ere 
men of more than fifty years of age, and of a dark but 
good-hunloured physiognomy. They had first visited 
the sepulchre of the Three ICings at Cologne, had then 
travelled through Gernlany, and were now togethpr on 
their way back to Rome and Upper Italy, ,,'hence one 
intended to set out for vVestphalia, and the other to 
pay a visit of adoration to St. J anles of COll1postella. 
Their dress \vas the well-kno'wn costume of pilgrims; 
but they looked nluch better \vith this tucked-up robe 
than the pilgrilns in long taffeta garments ,,'hon] ,ve are 
accuston1ed to exhibit at our nlasquerades. The long 
cape, the round hat, the staff and shell (the latter used 
as the 1110st innocent drinking-vessel) - all had its sig- 
nification, and its immediate use; while a tin case held 
their passports. l\1ost renlarkable of all \"ere their 
J. small red morocco pocketbooks, in \vhich they kept all 
the little inlplenlents that might be 'wanted for auy 
silnple necessity. They had taken them out on find- 
ing that sonlething in their garments 'wanted mending. 
The steersman, highly pleased to find an interpreter, 
made me ask them several questions; and thus I 
learned a great deal about their views, and especially 
about their expedition. They made bitter complaints 
against their brethren in the faith, and even against the 
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clergy, both secular and monastic. Piety, they said, 
must be a very scarce connnodity, since no one would 
believe in theirs; but they were treated as vagrants in 
alnlost every Catholic country, although they produced 
the route, which had been clerically prescribed, and the 
passports given by the bishop. On the other hand, 
they described, with a great deal of emotion, ho\v ,veIl 
they had been received by Protestants, and luade Sp8- 
cial mention of a country clergyrnan in S'wabia, and 
still Inore of his \vife, \vho haù prevailed on bel' some- 
what unwilling husband to give theln an abundant 
repast, of which they stood in great need. On taking 
leave, the good couple had given them a " convention's 
dollar," 1 which they found very serviceable as soon as 
they entered the Catholic territory. Upon this, 011e of 
theln said, with all the elevation of which he was 
capable, " We include this lady every day in our 
pra.yers, and irnplore God that he will open her eyes, 
as he has opened her heart toward us, and take her, 
although late, into the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
And thus we hope that we shalilneet her in paradise 
here after." 
As I sat upon the little gangway which led to the 
desk, I eXplained as much as was necessary and useful 
to the steersman, and to some other persons who had 
crowded froIn the cabin into this narro\v space. The 
pilgrims received son1e paltry donations, for the Italians 
are not fond of giving. Upon this they drew out some 
little consecrated tickets, on which might be seen the 
representation of the three sainted kings, \vith some 
prayers adùressed to them. The worthy lIlen entreated 
me to distribute these tickets among the little party, 
and explain how invaluable they 'were. In this I suc- 
ceeded perfectly; for, when the two men appeared to 


1 A "convention's dollar" is a dollar coined in consequence of 
an agreement made between several of the German states in the 
year' 1730, when the Viennese standard was adopted. - TRANS. 
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be greatly embarrassed as to how they should find the 
convent devoted to pilgrims in so large a place as 
Venice, the steersn1an \\ as touched, and promised, that, 
when they landed, he w:ould give a boy a trifle to lead 
them to that distant spot. He added, in confidence, 
that they would not be very heartily welcolned. " The 
institution," he said, "\vas founded to adn1Ït I don't 
kno\v how many pilgrims; but now it has become 
greatly contracted, and the revenues are otherwise 
employed." 
During this conversation \ve had gone down the 
beautiful Brenta, leaving behind us nlany a noble 
garden and many a noble palace, and casting a rapid 
glance at the populous and thriving halnlets ,vhich lay 
along the banks. Several gondolas wound about the 
ship as soon as \ve had entered the lagunes. A Lom- 
bard, well acquainted 'with Venice, asked 111e to ac- 
company him, that we might enter all the quicker, alid 
escape the nuisance of the custom-house. Those who 
endeavoured to hold us back, he contrived to put off 
with a little drink-nloney, and so, in a cheerful sun- 
set, we floated to the place of our destination. 


SEPT. 29 (lVlichaelmas Day). Evening. 
So n1uch has already been told and printed about 
Venice, that I shall not be circunlstantial in lny de- 
scription, but shall only say ho\v it struck 1ìW. N O\V, 
in this instance again, that \vhich makes tl1e chief 
impression upon file is the people, - a great mass, 
who live an involuntary existence, determined by the 
changing circumstances of the nlO1l1ent. 
It \vas for no idle fancy that this race fled to these 
islands; it was no mere whin1 ,vhich irnpelled th ose 
who follo\ved to combine with them; necessity taught 
then) to look for security in a highly disadvantageous 
situation that afterward becalne lllost advantageous, 
enduing them with talent when the whole northern 
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world was Ünmersed in gloom. Their increase and 
their wealth ",-ere a necessary consequence. New 
dwellings arose close against dwellings; rocks took the 
place of sand and lllarsh; houses sought the sky, being 
forced, like trees enclosed in a narrow compass, to 
seek in height \vhat they were denied in breadth. 
Being niggards of every inch of ground, as having 
been from the very first compressed into a narrow 
compass, they allowed no more room for the streets 
than was just necessary to separate a row of houses 
froln the one opposite, and to afford the citizens a 
narro\v passage. !loreover, \vater supplied the place 
of street, square, and proIllenade. The Venetian was 
forced to beconle a new creature; and thus Venice can 
only be compared with itself. The large canal, \Villd- 
ing like a serpent, yields to no street in the world; 
and nothing can be put by the side of the space in 
front of St. l\,fark's Square - I mean that great mirror 
of water, which is enconlpassed by Venice proper, in 
the form of a crescent. Across the watery surface, 
you see to the left the island of St. Giorgio Maggiore; 
to the right, a little farther off, the Guidecca and its 
canal, and, still nlore distant, the Dogana (custom- 
house) and the entrance into the Canal Grande, where 
right before us t\VO immense marble telnples are glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. All the views and prospects have 
been so often engraved, that my friends will have no 
difficulty in forming a clear idea of them. 
After dinner I hastened to fix my first impression 
of the whole, and without a guide, and merely observ- 
ing the cardinal points, thre\v nlyself into the labyrinth 
of the city, which, though everywhere intersected by 
larger or smaller -canals, is again connected by bridges. 
The narrow and crowded appearance of the whole 
cannot be conceived by one who has not seen it. In 
most cases one can quite or nearly llleasure the breadth 
of the street by stretching out one's arms; and, in the 
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narrowest, a person would scrape his elbows if he 
walked with his anns akimbo. Senne streets, indeed, 
are \vider, and here and there is a little square; but 
comparatively all lnay be called narrow. 
I easily fouud the Grand Canal and the principal 
bridge, the Rialto, .which consists of a single arch of 
white marble. Looking down frolD this, one has a fine 
prospect, - the canal full of ships, \vhich bring every 
necessary from the Continent, and put in chiefly at 
this place to unload; \vhile between thenl is a swann 
of gondolas. To-day especially, being 
fichaelmas, the 
view was \vonderfully animated. But, to give some 
notion of it, I must go back a little. 
The two principal parts of Venice, \vhich are divided 
by the Grand Canal, are connected by no other bridge 
than the Rialto; but several means of conllnunication 
are provided, and the river is crossed in open boats at 
certain fixed points. To-day a very pretty effect was 
produced by the number of \vell-dressed ladies, who, 
their features concealed beneath large black veils, were 
being ferried over in large parties at a time, in order 
to go to the Church of the Archangel, whose festival 
was being solemnised. I left the bridge, and went to 
one of the points of landing, to see the parties as they 
left the boats. I discovered some very fine forms and 
faces among them. 
After I had become tired of this anlusement, I 
seated Inyself in a gondola, and quitting the narrow 
streets, with the intention of witnessing a spectacle of 
an opposite description, went along the northern part 
of the Grand Canal, into the lagunes, and then entered 
the Canal della Guidecca, going as far as the Square 
of St. Mark. Now was I also one of the birds of the 
Adriatic Sea, as every Venetian feels himself to be 
whilst reclining in his gondola. I then thought \vith 
due honour of my good father, who knew of nothing 
better than to talk about the things I now \vitnessed. 
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And \yill it not be so with l11e like\vise? All that 
surrounds IDe is dignfied, - a grand, venerable work 
of cOillbined hUlllan energies, a noble IDollUll1ent, not 
of a ruler, but of a people. And if their lagunes are 
gradually filling up, if un w holesolne vapours are float- 
ing over the Illarsh, if their trade is declining, and 
their power has sunk, still the great place and the 
essential character will not, for a lllorneut, be let;s 
venerable to the observer. Venice succumbs to time, 
like everything that has a phenoluenal existence. 


SEPT. 30. 
Toward evenIng I agmn rambled, \vithout a guide, 
into the remotest quarters of the city. The bridges 
here are all provided with stairs, that gondolas, and 
even larger vessels, may pass conveniently under the 
arches. I sought to find lIlY 'way in and uut of this 
labyrinth, \vithout asking anybody, and, on this occa- 
sion also, only guiding Inyself by the points of the 
con1pass. One disentangles one's self at last; but it is 
a wonderful complication, and my manner of obtain- 
ing a sensible impression of it is the best. I have 
1l0\V been to the remotest points of the city, and 
observed the conduct, mode of life, manners, and char- 
acter of the inhabitants; and in every quarter they are 
different. Gracious Heaven! \yhat a poor, good sort 
of animal man is, after all ! 
l\lost of the smaller houses stand immediately on 
the canals; but there are here and there quays of 
stone, beautifully' paved, along 'which one may take 
a pleasant 'walk bet\veen the water, and the churches 
and palaces. Particularly cheerful and agreeable is 
the long stone quay on the northern side, frOITI \vhich 
the islands are visible, especially 1\lurano, \vhich is a 
Venice on a sillall scale. The intervening laf,runes are 
all alive with little gondolas. 
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SEPT. 30. Evening. 
To-day I bave enlarged my notions of Venice by 
procuring a pian of it. 'Vhen I had studied it for 
sonle time, I ascended the Tower of St. J.\tlark, where 
a unique spectacle is presented to the eye. It was 
noon; and the sun was so bright, that I could see 
places near and distant ,vithout a glass. The tide 
covered the lagunes; and, ,yhen I turned my eyes 
towarù ,vhat is called the "Lido" (this is a narrow 
strip of earth ,vhich bounds the lagunes), I sa,v the 
sea for the first tiule 'with SOlne sails upon it. In 
the lagunes themselves SOIHe galleys and frigates are 
lying, destined to join the Chevalier Elno, 'who is 
Inakillg \var on the Algerines, but detained by unfa- 
vourable winds. The mountains of Padua and Vicenza, 
and the mountain chain of Tyrol, beautifully bound 
the picture bet,veen the north and west. 


OCT. 1. 
I went out and surveyed the city from many points 
of view; and, as it was Sunday, I was struck by the 
great 'want of cleanliness in the streets, which forced 
me to make some reflections. There seems to be 
a sort of policy in this matter; for the people scrape 
the sweepings into the corners, and I see large ships 
going backward and forward, ,vhich, at several points, 
lie to, and take off the accunlulation. They belong to 
the people of the surrounding islands, lvho are in \vant 
of manure. But there is neither consistency nor strict- 
ness in this method. And the ,vant of cleanliness in 
the city is the nlore unpardonable, as in it as much 
provision has been lllade for cleaning it as in any 
Dutch to\vn. 
All the streets are paved, even those in the renlotest 
quarters, with bricks at least, ,vhich are laid down 
lengthwise, ,vith the edges slightly canted. The 
middle of the street, where necessary, is raised a little; 
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while channels are forIned on each side to receive the 
,vater, and convey it into covered drains. There are 
other architectural arrangements in the original \vell- 
considered plan, \vhich prove the intention of the 
excellent architects to make Venice the most cleanly, 
as \vell as the most singular, of cities. As I walked 
alollg, I could not refrain fron1 sketching a body of 
regulatiolls, anticipating in thought son1e superiGtend- 
ent of police, who might be in earnest. Thus oÍle 
al ways has an impulse and a desire to sweep his 
neighbour's door. 


OCT. 2, 1786. 
Before all things, I hastened to the Carità. I had 
found in Palladio's works that he had planned a 
1110nastic building here, in \vhich he intended to repre- 
sent a private residence of the rich and hospitable 
ancients. The plan, which was excellently drawn both 
as a whole and in detail, gave me infinite delight; and 
I hoped to find a Inarvel. Alas! scarcely a tenth part 
of the edifice is finished. However, even this part is 
\vorthy of that heavenly genius. There is a complete- 
ness in the plan, and an accuracy in the execution, 
which I had never before witnessed. One ought to 
pass whole years in the contemplation of such a "'
ork. 
It seems to me that I have seen nothing grander, 
nothing more perfect, and I fancy that I am not mis- 
taken. Only imagine the admirable artist, born \vith 
an inner feeling for the grand and the pleasing, now, 
for the first tilne, forming hin1self by the ancients, 
with incredible labour, that he may be the means of 
reviving them. He finds an opportunity to carry out 
a favourite thought in building a convent, \vhich is 
destined as a d\velling for so many lTIonks, and a 
shelter for so many strangers, in the fOfln of a n antique 
private residence. 
The church was already standing, and led to an 
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atriuIll of Corinthian COlUlIU1S. Here one feels de- 
lighted, and forgets all priestcraft. At one end the 
sacristy, at another a chapter-room is found; while 
there is the finest \vinding staircase in the world, with 
a wide well, and the stone steps built into the wall, 
and so laid that one supports another. One is never 
tired of going up and down this staircase; and we nlay 
judge of its success froIll the fact that Palladio himself 
declares that he has succeeded. The fore-court leads 
to the large inner court. Unfortunately, nothing is 
finished of the building \vhich was to surround this, 
except the left side. Here there are three rows of col- 
unIns, one over the other. On the ground-floor are the 
halls; on the fir8t story is an archway in front of 
the cells; and the upper story consists of a plain wall 
with windows. Ho\vever, this description should be 
illustrated by a reference to the sketches. I will 
just add a word about the execution. 
Only the capitals and bases of the columns, and the 
keystones of the arches, are of hewn stone: all the rest 
is - I will not say of brick, but - of burned clay. 
This description of tile I never sa\v before. The frieze 
and cornice are of the sanle Inaterial, as well as the 
parts of the arch. All is but half burnt; and lastly 
the building is put together with a very little lime. 
As it stands, it looks as if it had been produced at one 
cast. If the whole had been finished, and properly 
rubbed up and coloured, it would have been a charlning 
sig h t. 
However, as so often happens with buildings of a 
modern tÜne, the plan \vas too large. The artist had 
presupposed, not only that the existing convent would 
be pulled down, but also that the adjoining houses 
would be bought; and here Illoney and inclination 
probably began to fail. l{ind Destiny, thou \vho hast 
fornled and perpetuated so lnnch stupidity, why didst 
thou not allow this work to be cOlllpleted! 
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OCT. 3. 
The Church II Redentore is a large and beautiful 
work by Palladio, with a façade even more worthy of 
praise than that of St. Giorgio. These works, which 
have often been engraved, must be placed before you to 
elucidate what is said. I will only add a few words. 
Palladio was thoroughly inlbued with the antique 
mode of existence, anù felt the narrow, petty spirit of 
his own age, like a great man, who will not give way 
to it, but strives to lllould, as far as pòssible, all that 
it leaves him, into accordance with his own noble ideas. 
From a slight peruRal of his book I conclude that he 
was displeased with the continued practice of build- 
ing Christian churches after the fornl of the ancient 
Basilica, and, therefore, tried to make his own sacred 
edifices approxinlate to the form of the antique tenlple. 
Hence arose certain discrepancies, which, as it seenled 
to me, are happily avoided in II Redentore, but are 
rather obvious in the St. Giorgio. V olckmann says 
something about it, but does not hit the nail on the 
head. 
The interior of II Redentore is likewise admirable. 
Everything, including even the designs of the altars, is 
by Palladio. Unfortunately, the niches, which should 
have been filled with statues, are glaring with wooden 
figures, flat, carved, and painted. 


OCT. 3. 
In honour of St. Francis, St. Peter's Capuchins have 
splendidly adorned a side altar. There was nothing to 
be seen of stone but the Corinthian capitals: all the 
rest seemed to be covered with tasteful but splendid 
embroidery in the arabesque style; and the effect was 
as pretty as could be desired. I particularly admired 
the broad tendrils and foliage, ern broidered in gold. 
Going nearer, I discovered an ingenious deception. 
All that I had taken for gold was, in fact, straw pressed 
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flat, and glued upon paper, according to some beautiful 
outlines; while the ground was painted ,vith lively 
colours. This is June with such variety and tact, that 
the design, \vhich was probably ,vorked in the convent 
itself \vith a nlaterial that was 'worth nothing, 111ust 
have cost several thousand dollars, if the Jnaterial had 
been genuine. It might, on occasion, be ad vanta- 
geously imitated. 
On one of the quays, and in front of the '\-vater, I 
have often remarked a little fello,v telling stories, in 
the Venetian dialect, to a greater or less concourse of 
auditors. Unfortunately I cannot understand a word; 
but I observe that no one laughs, though the audience, 
who are composed of the lo\vest class, occasionally 
smile. There is nothing striking or ridiculous in the 
Ilian's appearance, but on the contrary, something very 
sedate, with such admirable variety aud precision in his 
gestures, that they evince art and reflection. 


OCT. 3. 
With my plan in my hand, I endeavoured to find 
my way through the strangest labyrinth to the Church 
of the Mendicanti. Here is the cOllservatorium, which 
stands ill the highest repute at the present day. The 
ladies performed an oratorio behind the grating. The 
church was filled with hearers, the music '\-vas very 
beautiful, and the voices were magnificent.' An alto 
sung the part of King Saul, the chief personage in the 
poem. Of such a voice I had no notion whatever. 
SOlne passages of the music ,vere excessively beautiful; 
and the words, which ,vere Latin, most laughably 
ltalianised in some places, were perfectly adapted for 
singing. 11ucsic here has a wide field. 
The perforn1ance would have been a source of great 
enjoYlnent, if the accursed Jfaestro di Capella had not 
beaten time, with a roll of music, against the grating.. 
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as conspicuously as if he had to do ,vith schoolboys 
whom he was instructing. As the girls bad repeated 
the piece often enough, bis noise was quite unnecessary, 
and destroyed all impression, as ll1uch as he ,vould, 
who, in order to make a beautiful statue intelligible to 
us, should stick scarlet patches on the joints. The 
foreign sound destroys all harn1ony. N ow, this lllan is 
a musician and J'et he seems not to be sensible of this; 
or, more properly speaking, he chooses to let his presence 
be kno,vn by an impropriety, when it would have been 
much better to allow his value to be perceived by the 
perfection of the execution. I know that this is the 
fault of the French; but I did not give the Italians 
credit for it, and yet the public seems accuston18d to 
it. This is not the first time that that which spoils 
enjoyment has been supposed to be indispensable to it. 


OCT. 3. 
Yesterday evening I went to the opera at the St. 
Moses (for the theatres take their name froDl the 
church to \vhich they lie nearest). Nothing very de- 
lightful. In the plan, the music, and the singers, that 
energy was wanting which alone can elevate opera to 
the highest point. One could not say of any part that 
it was bad; but the two felnale actresses alolle took 
pains, not so much to act well, but to set themselves 
off, and to please. That is something, after all. These 
two actresses have beautiful figures and good voices, 
and are nice, lively, compact little bodies. Alnong the 
men, on the other band, there is no trace of national 
power, or even of pleasure, in working on the imagi- 
nations of their audience. N either is there among them 
any voice of decided brilliancy. 
The ballet, which was ,vretchedly conceived, ,vas 
conde Inned as a whole; but some excellent ùancers and 
danseuses, the latter of whom considered it their duty 
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to make the spectators acquainted \vith all their per... 
sonal charnls, were heartily applauded. 
OCT. 3. 
To-day, ho\vever, I saw another conledy, which gave 
me more pleasure. In the ducal palace I beard the 
public discussion of a la \v case. It '\-vas Ï1nportant, and, 
happily for IHe, "vas brought fOl'\vanl in the holidays. 
One of the aùvocates had all the qualifications for an 
exaggerated b1
tfO. His figure was short and fat, but 
supple: in profile his features '\-vere l11onstrously prom... 
inent. He haù a stentorian voice, and a veheluence as 
if everything that he said Cèìllle in earnest fron1 the 
very bottonl of his heart. I call this a conledy; be- 
cause, lwobably, everything had been already prepared 
when the public exhiLition took place. The judges 
knew \vhat they had to say, and the parties \vhat they 
had to expect. However, this plan pleases Dle infi- 
nitely 1110re than our hoLLling la\v affairs. I will en- 
deavour to give SOlne notion of the particulars, and of 
the neat, natural, and unostentatious lilanner in which 
everything takes place. 
In a spacious hall of the palace, the judges were sit- 
ting on Olle side, in a half-circle. Opposite to them, 
in a tribune which could hold several persons, were 
the advocates for both parties; and upon a bench 
imnlediately in front of theIn, the plajntiff and defend- 
ant in person. The ad vocate for the plaintiff had 
descended frorn the tribune, since there ,vas to be no 
controversy at this day's sitting. All the documents on 
both sides were to be reaù, although they were already 
printed. 
A lean clerk, in a black scanty gown, and with a 
thick bundle in his hand, prepared to perform the 
office of a reader. The hall \vas completely crarnmed 
'with persons who caIne to see and to hear., The point 
of law itself, anJ the persons whom it concerned, must 
have appeared highly ÌInportant to the Venetians. 
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Trust estates are so decidedly secured in Venice, 
that a property once starn ped with this character pre- 
serves it for ever; though it n1ay have been divested 
ages ago by appropriations or other circurnstances, and 
though it Inay have passed through ever so many 
hands. \Vhen the lllatter cornes into dispute, the 
descendants of the first falnily recover their right, and 
the property n1ust be delivered up. 
On this occasion the discussion ,vas highly impor- 
tant; for the action ,vas brought against the doge 
hÜnself, or rather against his wife, who, veiled by her 
zendal, or little hood, sat only at a little distance from 
the plaintiff. She was a lady of a certain age, of noble 
stature, and ,vith well-formed features, in which there 
was sOIuething of an earnest, not to say fretful, char- 
acter. The Venetians make it a great boast that the 
princess in her own palace is obliged to appear before 
thenl and the tribunal. 
\Vhen the clerk began to read, I for the first time 
clearly discerned the business of a little ll1an who sat 
on a low stool behind a small table opposite the judges, 
and near the advocates. More especially I learned the 
use of an hour-glass, which ,vas placed before hinl. As 
long as the clerk reads, tÍlne is not heeded; but the 
advocate is only allo,ved a certain time, if he speaks 
in the course of the reading. The clerk reads, and the 
hour-glass lies in a horizontal position, ,vith the little 
lnau's hand upon it. As soon as the advocate opens 
his mouth, the glass is raised, and sinks again as soun 
as he is silent. It is the great duty of the advocate to 
make remarks on what is read, to introduce cursory 
observations, in order to excite and challenge attention. 
This puts the little Saturn in a state of the grehtest 
perplexity. He is obliged every moment to change 
the horizontal and vertical position of the glass, and 
finds himself in the situation of the evil spirits in the 
puppet-show, who, by the quickly varying "Bel'liche, 
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Berloche" of the nÜschievous Hanswurst,1 are puzzled 
whether they are to come or to go. 
"\Vhoever has heard docu mellts read over in a law 
court can inlagine the reading on this occasion,- 
quick and lnollotonous, but plain and articulate enough. 
The ingenious advocate contrives to interrupt the tedium 
by jests; and the public shows its delight in his jokes 
by irnrlloderate laughter. I must Inelltion one, the 
nlost striking of those I could understand. The reader 
was just reciting the document by ,vhich one who was 
considered to have been illegally possessed of it had 
disposed of the property in question. The advocate 
bade hÜn read more slowly; and when he plainly 
uttered the ,vords," I give and bequeath," the orator 
flew violently at the clerk, and cried," vVhat will you 
brive, \vhat will you bequeath, you poor starved-out 
devil? Nothing in the ,vorld belongs to you. Ho,v- 
ever," he continueù, as he seemed to collect hinlself, 
"the illustrious o",-ner ,vas in the same predican1ent. 
He wished to give, he wished to bequeath, that ,vhich 
belonged to him no more than to you." A burst of 
inextinguishable laughter followed this sally, but the 
hour-glass at once resumed its horizontal position. 
The reader went mumbling on, and made a saucy face 
at the advocate. But all these jokes are prepared 
beforehand. 
OCT. 4. 
I was yesterday at the play in the theatre of St. 
Luke, and ,vas highly pleased. I sa,v a piece acted 
exte1npore in masks, with a great deal of nature, energr, 
and vigour. The actors are not, indeed, all equal. The 
pantaloon is excellent; and one of the actresses, who is 


1 An allusion to the comic scene in the puppet-play of " Faust," 
from which Goethe took tlw subject of his poem. One of the two 
magic words (Berliche. Rerlo('he) summons the devils, the other 
drives them away; and the l-lanswurst (or" buffoon "), in a mock 
incantation scene. perp1exes the fiends by uttering one word after 
the other as rapidly as possible. - TRANS. 
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stout and well- built, speaks admirably, and deports 
herself cleverly, though she is no extraordinary actress. 
The subject of the piece is extravagant, and resen1bled 
that which is treated by us under the name of (( Del' 
VerscLlag" (" the partition "). \Vith inexhaustible 
variety, it amused us for more than three hours. But 
even here the people is the base upon which every- 
thing rests. The spectators are themselves actors, and 
the 111ultitude is D1elted into one whole with the stage. 
All day long the buyer and the seller, the beggar, the 
sailor, the female gossip, the advocate and his oppo- 
nent, are living and acting in the square and on the 
bench, in the gondolas and in the palaces, and make it 
their business to talk and to asseverate, to cry and to 
offer for sale, to sing and to play, to curse and to 
bra"wi. In the 
vening they go into the theatre, and 
see and hear the life of the day artificial1y put together, 
prettily set off, inter,voven with a story, ren10ved from 
reality by the masks, and brought near to it by man- 
ners. In all this they take a childish delight, and 
again shout and clap, and make a noise. From day 
to night, nay, from Illidnight to midnight, it is ah,-ays 
the saIne. 
I have not often seen IDore natural acting than that 
of these masks. It is such acting as can only be 
sustained by a ren1arkably happy talent and long 
practice. . 
While I aID writing this, they are making a tremen- 
dous noise on the canal under my ,vindow, though it 
is past midnight. 'Vhether for good or for evil, they 
are always doing sOIl1ething. 
OCT. 4. 
I have now heard public orators; viz.} three fello,vs 
in the square and on the stone beach (each telling tales 
after his fashion), t,vo aflvocates, t,vo preaehers, and 
the actors, al110ng vvhom I nlust especially COIll- 
mend the pantaloon. All these have son1ething 
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in COllInon, both because they belong to one and the 
saIne nation, - which, as it always lives in public, 
ahvays adopts an irnpassioned lllanner of speaking, 
- and because they inlÎtate each other. There is, 
besides, a marked language of gesticulations, with 
\vhich they accolllpany the expressions of their inten- 
tions, views, and feelings. 
This day was the festival of St. Francis; and I was 
in his church, AIle Vigne. The loud voice of the 
Capuchin was accompanied by the cries of the sales- 
men in front of the church, as by an antiphony. I 
stood at the church door between the two, and the 
eff ect was singular enough. . 
OCT. 5. 
This Inorning I ,:vas in the arsenal, which I found 
interesting enough, though I know notl
ing of maritÏlne 
affairs; and visited the lo\ver school there. It has an 
appearance like that of an old family. which still bustles 
about, although its best time of blossom and fruit has 
passed. By paying attention to the handicraftsn1en, I 
have seen much that is remarkable, and have been on 
board an eighty-four-gun ship, the hull of which is just 
completed. 
Six months ago, a thing of tbe sort was burned down 
to the water's edge, off the Riva dei Schiavoni. The 
powder-room was not very full; and, \vhen it blew up, 
it dill no great damage. The windows of the neigh- 
bouring houses were destroyed. 
I have seen \vorked the finest oak frolD Istria, and 
have made my observations in return upon this valu- 
able tree. That knowledge of the natural things used 
by man as materials, and employed for his wants, which 
I have acquired with so much difficulty, has been in- 
calculably serviceable in eXplaining to me the proceed- 
ings of artists and artisans. The kno\vledge of moun- 
tains, and of the stone taken out of them, has been to 
me a great advance in art. 
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OCT. 5. 
To give a notion of the Bucentaur in one word, I 
should say that it is a state galley. The older one, 
of \vhich \ve still have drawings, justified this appella- 
tion still n10re than the present one, which, by its 
splendour, Inakes us forget its original. 
I am ahvays returning to n1Y old opinions. When 
a genuine subject is given to an artist, his l,roductions 
\vill be something genuine also. Here the artist was 
commissioned to forlll a galley worthy to carry the 
heaùs of the republic on the highest festivals in honour 
of its ancient rule on the sea; and the problenl has 
been adnÜrably solved. The vessel is all ornament: 
\ve ought to say it is overladen with ornament. It is 
altogether one piece of gilt carving, for no other use 
but that of a pageant to exhibit to the people its 
leaders in right noble style. \\7' e know well enough 
that a people who likes to deck out its boats is no less 
pleased to see their rulers bravely adorned. This state 
galley is a good index to show 'v hat the Venetians 
were, and what they considered themselves. 


OCT. 5. Night. 
I have come home from a tragedy, and anl still 
laughing; and I nlust at once make the jest secure 
upon paper. The piece was not bad. The author had 
brought together all the tragic matadors, and the actors 
played well. l\Io:-;t of the situations were well known, 
but some were ne\v and highly felicitous. There are 
two fathers \vho hate each other; sons and daughters 
of these severed families, who respectively are passion- 
ately in love with each other; and one couple is even 
privately married. Wild and cruel ,vork goes on; and 
at last nothing remains to render the young people 
happy, but to make the two fathers kill each other, 
upon whic
 the curtain falls an1Íd the livelie
t ap- 
plause. Now the applause becomes 111o!'e v<;' henlent, 
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no\v j'llora was called out; and this lasted until the 
two principal couples vouchsafed to crawl for\vard 
from behind the curtain, nlake their bow, and retire 
at the opposite side. 
The public ,vas not yet satisfied, but went on clap- 
ping, and crying," I m01.ti!" till the two dead men 
also canle for,vard, and 111ade their bow', when some 
voices cried, " Bravi i 1norti ! " The applause detained 
them for a long time, till at last they 'v ere allo\ved to 
depart. The effect is infinitely more droll to the eye- 
and-ear witness, who, like me, has tinging in his ears 
the "bravo! bravi!" \vhich the Italians have inces- 
santly in their lllouths, and then suddenly hears the 
dead also called forward with this word of honour. 
"r e of the north can say (( good night" at any hour, 
when we take leave after dark; but the Italian says, 
(( Felicissirna notte" only once, and that is ,,-hen the 
candles are brought into a roonl. Day and night are 
thus divided, and son1ething quite different is meant. 
So inlpossible is it to translate the idioms of any 
language. Fron1 the highest to the lowest word, all 
has reference to the peculiarities of the natives, in char- 
acter, opinions, or circunlstances. 
OCT. 6. 
The tragedy 
7esterday taught me a great deal. In 
the first place, I have heard ho\v the Italians treat and 
declainl their eleven-syllable iall1bics; and, in the next 
place, I have understood the tact of Gozzi in CODl bining 
masks with his tragic personages. This is tl
e proper 
sort of play for this people, which likes to be moved in 
a rough fashion. It has DO tender, heartfelt sympath
7 
for the unfortunate personage, but is only 'Pleased when 
the hero speaks well. The Italians attach a great deal 
of irnportance to the speaking; and then they like to 
laugh., or to h
ar sonlething silly. 
Their interest in the drama is like that in the real 
event. When the tyrant gave his son a sword, and 
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required hinl to kill his o\vn \vife, who was standing 
opposite, the people began loudly to express their dis- 
approbation of this demand; and there \vas a great risk 
that the piece would have been interrupted. They 
insisted that the old man should take his sword back, 
in which case all the subsequent situations in the 
dranla \vould have been cOl1lpletely spoiled. At last 
the distressed son plucked up courage, advanced to the 
prosceniunl, and hUlnbly entreated that the audience 
would have patience for a 11101nent, assuring them that 
all would turn out to their entire satisfaction. But, 
even judging from an artistical point of vie\v, this situa- 
tion was, under the circumstances, silly and unnatural, 
and I commended the people for their feeling. 
I can 1l0\V better understand the long speeches and 
the frequent dissertations, pro and con, in the Greek 
tragedy. The Athenians liked still l110re to hear speak- 
ing, and were still better judges of it, than the Italians. 
They learned something from the courts of law, where 
they spent the whole day. 


OCT. 6. 
In those works of Palladio which are completed, I 
have found much to blanle, together with n1uch that is 
highly valuable. While I was reflecting how far I was 
right or wrong in setting IHY judglnent in opposition to 
that of so extraordiuary a Ulan, I felt as if he stood by 
and said, " I did so and so against 111Y will, but, never- 
theless, I did it, because in this manner alone was it 
possible for me, under the given circumstances, to 
approximate to my highest idea." 
The more I consider the matter, the more it seems 
to me that Palladio, while contemplating the height 
and width of an already existing church, or oi an old 
house to \vhich he was to attach façades, only con- 
sidered, "How will you give the greatest form to these 
dimensions? Some part of the detail must, from the 
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necessity of the case, be put out of its place, or spoiled, 
and something unseemly is sure to arise here and there. 
Be that as it may, the whole will have a grand style, 
and you will be pleased with your work." 
And thus he carried out the great image which he 
had ,vithin his soul, just to the point where it was not 
quite suitaLle, and ,vhere he was obliged, in the detail, 
to lllutilate or to overcrowd it. 
On the other hand, the wing of the Carità cannot be 
too highly prized; for here the artist's hands were free, 
and he could follow the bent of his own mind without 
constraint. If the convent were finished, there would, 
perhaps, be no work of architecture more perfect 
throughout the present world. 
How he thought and how he worked becolne more 
and more clear to me, the more I read his works, and 
reflect how he treated the ancients; for he says few 
words, but they are all important. The fourth book, 
which illustrates the antique temples, is a good intro- 
duction to a judicious exanlÍnation of ancient renlains. 


OCT. 7. 
Yesterday evening I saw the "Electra" of Crébillon, 
that is to say a translation, at the Theatre St. Crisos- 
tomo. I cannot say how absurd the piece appeared to 
me, and how terribly it tired me out. 
The actors are generally good, and know how to put 
off the public with single passages. 
Orestes alone bas three narratives poetically set 
off in one scene. Electra, a pretty little wom-an, of the 
n1Íddle size and stature, with almost French vivacity, 
and with a good deportment, delivered the verses 
beautifully, only she acted the part madly from be- 
ginning to end, which, alas! it requires. However, I 
have again learned something. The Italian ian1bic, 
which is invariably of eleven syllables, is very incon- 
venient for declamation, because the last syllable is 
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always short, and causes an involuntary elevation of 
the declailner's voice. 
This morning I was present at 
igh mass, which 
annually, on this day, the doge must attend, in the 
Church of St. Justina, to conlIllemorate an old victory 
over the Turks. Wh.en the gilded barks which carry 
the l)rinces and a portion of the nobility approach the 
little square; when the boatlnen, in their rare liveries, 
are plying their red-painted oars; when, on the shore, 
the clergy and the religious fraternities are standing, 
pushing, lnoving about, and waiting with their lighted 
torches, fixed upon poles and portable silver chandeliers; 
then, when the gang\vays covered \vith carpet are placed 
fron1 the vessels to the shore, and first the full violet 
dresses of the Savii, next the ample red robes of the 
senators, are unfolded upon the pavement, and, lastly, 
when the old doge, adorned with his golden Phrygian 
cap, in his long golden laZar and his ermine cloak, 
steps out of the vef;sel, - ,,,hen all this, I say, takes 
place in a little square before the portal of a church, 
one feels as if he ,vere looking at an old worked tape
- 
try, exceedingly ,veIl designed and coloured. To me, 
northern fugitive as I alll, this ceremony gave a great 
deal of pleasure. With us, ,vho parade nothing but 
short coats in our processions of pomp, and \vho con- 
ceive nothing greater than one performed with shoul- 
dered arms, such an affair might be out of place. But 
these trains, these peaceful celebrations, are all in 
keeping here. 
The doge is a well-grown and well-shaped man, who, 
perhaps, suffers from ill health, but nevertheless, for 
dignity's sake, bears hilnself upright under his heavy 
robe. In other respects he looks like the grandpapa of 
the whole race, and is kind and affable. His dress is 
very becoming. The little cap which he wears under 
the large one does not offend the eye, resting as it does 
upon the whitest and finest hair ill the world. 
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About fifty nobili, with long dark red trains, were 
with him. For the rnost part, they were handsome 
men; and there :vas not a single uncouth figure among 
the In. Several of them were tall, with large heads; so 
that the white curly wigs were very becon1Ïng to then1. 
Their features are proll1inent. The flesh of their faces 
is soft and white, without looking flabby and disagree- 
able. On the contrary, there is an appearance of talent 
without exertion, repose, self-confidence, easiness of 
existence; and a certain joyousness pervades the whole. 
When all had taken their places in the church: and 
mass began, the fraternities entered by the chief door, 
and \vent out at the side door to the right, after they 
had received holy water in couples, and rnade their 
obeisance to the high altar, to the doge, and the 
nobility. 
Night. 
lfor this evening I had bespoke the celebrated song 
of the mariners, who ch
nt Tasso and Ariosto to nlelo- 
dies of their own. This rnust be actually, ordered, as 
it is not to be heard as a thing of course, but rather 
belongs to the half-forgotten traditiolls of former times. 
I entered a gondola by moonlight, with one singc? be- 
fore, and the other behind me. They si'ng their son!], 
taking up the verses alternately. The ll1elody, which 
we know through Rousseau, is of a middle kind, 
between choral and recitative, maintaining throughout 
the saIne cadence, without any fixed tÌIne. The ll1odula- 
tion is also unifonn, only varying with a sort of 
declamation, both tone and nleasure, according to the 
subject of the verse. But the spirit, the life of it, 
is as follo,vs: 
Without inquiring into the construction of the mel- 
ody, suffice it to say, that it is admirably suited to that 
easy class of people, \vho, always hUlnming something 
or other to thell1sel Yes, adapt such tunes to any little 
poem they know by heart. 
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Sitting on the shore of an island, on the bank of 
a canal, or on the siùe of a boat, a gondolier \vill sing 
a\vay \vith a loud penetrating voice, - the 111ultitude 
adn1Íre force above everything, - anxious only to be 
heard as far as possible. Over the silent luirror it 
travels far. Another in the distance, who is acquainted 
\vith the melody, and knows the \vords, takes it up, and 
ans\vers \vith the next verse, and then the first replies; 
so that the one iR, as it \vere, the echo of the other. 
The song continues through \yhole nights, and is k
pt 
up ,vithout fatigue. The farther the singers are froin 
each other, the nlore touching sounds the strain. The 
best place for the .listener is half-way bet\veen the two. 
In order to let me hear it, they landed on the bank 
of the Güidecca, and took up different positions by the 
canal. I walkeù backward and forward between then1, 
so as to leave the one \"hose turn it was to sing, and 
to join the one \vho haå just left off. Then it ,vas 
that the effect of the strain first opened upon lne. As 
a voice from the distance, it sounds in the highest 
degree strange, - as a lament without sadness: it has 
an incredible effect, and is moving even to tears. I 
ascribed this to my own state of mind; but myoId 
boatman said, "È singolare, como quel canto intene- 
rirsce, e molto piu quando è piu ben cantato." He 
\vished that I could hear the \vornen of the Lido, espe- 
cially those of 1falamocco and Pelestrina. These also, 
he told me, chanted Tasso and Ariosto to the sallle or 
similar melodies. He went on, " In the evening, .while 
their husbands are on the sea, fishing, they are accns- 
ton1ed to sit on the beach, and with shrill, penetrating 
voice to Inake these strains resound, until they catch 
from the distance the voices of their partners, and in 
this way they keep up a cornn1unication with theIn." 
Is not that beautiful? Aud yet it is very possible that 
one \vho heard theLn close by \vould take little pleasure 
in such tones, which have to vie with the waves of the 
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sea. Hunlan, however, and true, becomes the song in 
this \vay. Thus is life given to the melody on .whose 
dead elements we should otherwise have been sadly 
puzzled. It is the song of one solitary, singing at a 
distance, in the hope that another of kindred feelings 
and sentiments may hear and answer. 


,TEKICE, Oct. 8, 1786. 
I paid a visit to the Palace Pisani l\foretta, for the 
sake of a charming picture by Paul Veronese. The 
fenlales of the family of Darius are represented kneel- 
ing before Alexander and Hephæstion: his nlother, 
who is in the foreground, mistakes Hephæstion for the 
king; turning a\vay fronl her, he points to Alexander. 
A strange story is told about this painting. The artist 
had been well received and for a long tÏ1ne honourably 
entertained in the palace: in return, he secretly painted 
the picture, and left it behind him as a present, rolled 
up under his bed. Certainly it well deserves to have 
had a singular origin, for it gives an idea of all the 
peculiar merits of this master. The great art with 
which he manages, by a skilful distribution of light and 
shade, and by an equally clever contrast of the local 
colours, to produce a most delightful harnlony, without 
thro\ving any sameness of tone over the whole picture, 
is here lllost strikingly visible. For the picture is in 
excellent preservation, and stands before us alnlost \vith 
the freshness of yesterday. Indeed, \vhenever a paint- 
ing of this order has suffered from neglect, our enjo)
- 
rnent of it is marred on the spot, even before ,ve are 
conscious what the cause may be. 
vVhoever feels disposed to quarrel with the artist on 
the score of costunle has only to say he ought to have 
painted a scene of the sixteenth century; and the 
matter is at an end. The gradation in the expression, 
from the nlother through the wife to the daughters, is 
in the highest degree true and happy. The youngest 
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princess, \vho kneels behind all the rest, is a beautiful 
girl, and has a very l)retty, but some\vhat independent 
and haughty, countenance. Her position does not at 
all seem to please her. 


l\ly old gift of seeing the world \vith the eyes of 
that painter whose pictures have n10st recently made 
an impression on nle, has occasioned IDe some peculiar 
reflections. It is evident that the eye fornls itself by 
the objects \vhich fronl youth up it is accustolned to 
look upon; and so the Venetian artist nlust see all 
things in a clearer and brighter light than other men. 
We, \vhose eye when out-of-doors falls on a dingy soil, 
w-hich, when not llludùy, is dusty, and which, always 
colourless, gives a sOlllbre hue to the reflected rays, or 
at home spend our lives in close, narrow rOGlnS, can 
never attain to such a cheerful view of nature. 
As I floated down the lagunes in the full sunshine, 
and observed how the figures of the gondoliers in their 
motley costuille, and as they rowed, lightly moving 
above the sides of the gondola, stood out frOlll the 
bright green surface, and against the blue sky, I caught 
the best and freshest type possible of the Venetian 
school. The sunshine brought out the local colours 
with dazzling brilliancy; and the shades even were so 
luminous, that, comparatively, they in their turn might 
serve as lights. And the same may be said of the 
reflection fronl the sea-green water. All was painted 
chiaro nell chiClro ,. so that foamy waves and lightning- 
flashes \vere necessary to give it the last finish (urn die 
Tüpfchen auf" i" Z'n setzen). 
Titian and Paul have this brilliancy in the highest 
degree; and, \vhenever we do not find it in any of 
their \vorks, the piece is either damaged or has been 
touched up. 
The cupola and vaulting of St. l\fark's, with its side- 
walls, are covered with paintings, - a Inass of richly 
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coloured figures on a golden ground, all in mosaic-\vork ; 
some of them very good, others but poor, according to 
the masters \vho furnished the cartoons. 
Circunlstances here have strangely iUlpressed on nlY 
mind ho,v everything depends on the first invention, 
and that this constitutes the right standard, the true 
genius; since with little square pieces of glass (and 
here not in the soberest 111anner) it is possible to Îlnitate 
the good as ,veIl as the bad. The art ,vhich furnished 
to the ancients their pavenlents, and to the Christians 
the vaulted veilings of their churches, fritters itself 
a,vay in our days on snuff-box lids and bracelet-clasps. 
The present times are worse even than one thinks. 


VENICE, Oct. 8, 1 786. 
In the Farsetti Palace, there is a valuable collection 
of casts from the best antiques. I pass over all such 
as I had seen before at 
lannheim or elsewhere, and 
mention only new acquaintances
 - a Cleopatra in in- 
tense repose, \vith the asp coiled round her arm, and 
siuking into the sleep of death; a Niobe shrouding \vith 
her robe her youngest daughter frolll the arrows of 
Apollo; some gladiators; a winged genius resting in 
his flight; sOlne philosophers, both in sitting and 
standing postures. 
They are ,yorks from which, for thousands of years 
to conle, the \vorId n1ay receive delight and instruction, 
without ever being able to equal \vith their thanks tbe 
Inerits of the artists. ' 
Many speaking busts transported me to the old, 
glorious times. Only I felt, alas! how back\vard I am 
in these studies. Ho\vever, I ,viII go on ,vith them: 
at least, I kno\v the \vay. Palladio has opened the 
road for me to this and every other art and life. That 
sounds, probably, sOlnewhat strange, and yet not so 
paradoxical as \vhen Jacob Bölune says, that, by see- 
ing a pewter platter by a ray fronl Jupiter, he "
as 
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enlightened as to the ,vh01e universe. There is also 
in this collection a fragrnent of the entablature of the 
temple of Antonius and :Faustina, in Rome. 
The bold front of this noble piece of architecture re- 
minded me of the capital of the Pantheon at Mannheim. 
It is, indeed, something very different from our queer 
saints, piled up one aLove the other on little consoles, 
after the Gothic style of decoration; something dif- 
ferent from our tobacco-pipe-like shafts, our little 
steeple-cro\vned towers and foliated tern1Ïnals. From 
all taste for these I am no"', thank God, set free for 
ever! 
I will further mention a few works of statuary, 
,vhich, as I passed along these last few days, I have 
observed with astonishment and instruction. Before 
the gate of the Ars(.>nal t\VO huge lions of \vhite D1ar- 
ble: the one is half recumbent, raising hin1self up on 
his fore feet; the other is lying, - noble enl blems of 
the variety of life. They are of such huge proportions, 
that all around appears little, and man hjmself would 
become as nought, did not subliDle objects elevate him. 
They are of the best tinies of Greece, and were brought 
here from the Piræus, in the better days of the Re- 
public. 
From Athens, too, in all probability, came two bas- 
reliefs which have been introduced in the Church of 
St. Justina, the conqueress of the Turks. U nfor- 
tunately they are in some degree hidden by the church 
seats. The sacristan called Iny attention to them, 011 
account of the tradition that Titian modelled from them 
the beautiful angel in his picture of the martyrdorn 
of St. Peter. The relievos represent genii, who are 
decking thenlselves out with the attributes of the 
gods, - so beautiful in truth as to transcend all idea 
or conception. 
Next I contenJplated with quite peculiar feelings 
the naked colossal statue of l\larcus Agrippa, in the 
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court of a palace: a dolphin, which is twisting itself by 
his side, points out the naval hero. How does such an 
heroic representation make the n)ere man equal to the 
gods! 
I took a close view of the horses of St. 1\1:ark's. 
When one looks up at then1 from below, it is easy to 
see that they are spotted: in places they exhibit a 
beautiful yello\v-metallic lustre, in others a coppery 
green has run over theln. Vi
wing theIll l110re closely, 
oue sees distinctly that once they were gilt all over; 
and long streaks are still to be seen over them, as the 
barbarians did not atternpt to file off the gold, but tried 
to cut it off. That, too, is well: thus the shape at least 
has been preserved. 
A glorious teal11 of horses: I should like to hear the 
opinion of a good judge of horse-flesh. What seemed 
strange to me was, that, closely viewed, they appear 
heavy, while from the piazza below they look as light 
as deer. 


OCT. 8, 1786. 
Yesterday I set out early, with my tutelary genius, 
for the Lido, - the tongue of land which shuts in the 
lagulles, and divides them from the sea. We landed, 
and \valked straight across the isthmus. I heard 
a loud hollow murmur: it was the sea. I soon saw it: 
it crested high against the shore, as it retired. It was 
about lioon, and time of ebb. I have then at last seen 
the sea with Iny own eyes, and followed it on its 
beautiful bed, just as it quitted it. I wished the chil- 
dren had been there to gather the shells: childlike, 
I myself picked up plenty of them. However, I 
attempted to make them useful: I tried to dry in 
then1 some of the fluid of the cuttle-fish, which here 
dart away from you in shoals. 
On the Lido, not far from the sea, is the burial-place 
of Englishmen, and, a little farther on, of the Jews. 
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Both alike are refused the privilege of resting ill conse- 
crated ground. I found here the tonlb of Slnith, the 
no ble .English consul, and of his first wife. It is to 
hinl that I o\ve IllY first copy of Palladio. I thanked 
hinl for it, here in his unconsecrated grave. And not 
only ullconsecrated, 1ut half buried, is the tOlll b. The 
Lido is at best but a sand-bank (daune). The sand 
is carried from it back\vard and forward by the wind, 
and, thrown up in heaps, is encroaching on every side. 
In a short titne the monument, ,vhich is tolerably 
high, \vill no longer be visible. 
But the sea - it is a grand sight! I will try and 
get a sail upon it some day in a fishing-boat. The 
gondolas never venture out so far. 


OCT. 8, 1786. 
On the seacoast I found, also, several plants, whose 
characters, sinÜlar to others I already knew, enabled 
me to recognise pretty well their properties. They 
are all alike, fat and strong, full of sap, alld clammy; 
and it is evident that the old salt of the sandy soil, 
but still more the saline atnlosphere, gives them these 
properties. Like aquatic plants, they abound in sap, 
and are fleshy and tough, like mountainous ones. 
Those \vhose leaves show a tendency to put forth 
prickles, after the manner of thistles, have them ex- 
tremely sharp and strong. I found a bush \vith leaves 
of this kind. It looked very much like our harlDless 
colt's-foot, only here it is arnled with sharp weapons, 
- the leaves like leather, as also are the seed-vessels, 
and the stalk very thick and succulent. I Lring with 
Ine seeds and specinlens of the leaves (EryngÍ1lm 
maritim1.l1n ). 
The fish-nlarket, with its numberless marine produc- 
tions, afforded me luuch amusemellt. I often go there 
to contemplate the poor captive inhabitants of the 
sea. 
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VENICE, Oct, 9, 1786. 
A delicious day, from morning to llight. I have 
been to\vard Chiozza, as far as Pelestl'ina, where are 
the great structures called " 
Iurazzi," \vhich the repub- 
lic has caused to be raised against the sea. They are 
of hewn stolle, and properly are intended to protect 
froln the fury of the wild element the tongue of land, 
called the "Lido," \vhich separates the lagunes from 
the sea. 
The lagunes are the work of old nature. First of 
all, the land and tide, the ebb and flow, working 
against one another, and then the gradual sinking of 
the primal \vaters, \vere, together, the causes 'why, at 
the upper end of the Adriatic, \ve find a pretty exten- 
sive range of marshes, which, covered by the flood- 
tide, are partly left bare by the ebb. Art took posses- 
sion of the highest spots; and thus arose Venice, 
formed out of a group of a hundred isles, and sur- 
rounded by hundreds n1ore. J\1oreover, at an incredible 
expense of Inoney alld labour, deep canals have been 
dug through the lnarshes, in order, that, at the tÍJne of 
high water, ships-of-war n1Íght pass to the chief points. 
What human industry and \vit contrived and executed 
of old, skill and industry lllust no\v keep up. The 
Lido, a long narro\v strip of land, separates the lagunes 
froln the sea, \vhich can enter at only t\VO points, - at 
the castle and at the opposite end, near Chiozza. The 
tide flo\vs in usually twice a day, and \vith the ebb 
carries out the waters twice, and ahvays by the sallIe 
channel and in the same direction. The' flood covers 
the lower parts 'of the morass, but leaves the higher, 
if not dry, yet visible. 
The case would be quite altered, were the sea to 
lllake ne\v ways for itself to attack the tongue of land, 
and flow in and out \"herever it chose. Not to 
mention that the little villages on the Lido - viz., 
Pele8trina, St. Peter's, and others - would be over- 
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whelmed, the canals of communication \vould be 
choked up, and, \vhile the \vater involved all in ruin, 
the Lido would be changed into an island, and the 
islands \vhich now lie behind it be converted into 
necks and tongues of land. To guard against this, it 
was necessary to protect the Lido as far as possible, 
lest the furious elernent should capriciously attack and 
overthro\v \vhat l11an had already taken possession of, 
and, with a certain end and purpose, given shape and 
use to. 
In extraordinary cases, when the sea rises above 
lneasure, it is especially necessary to prevent it enter- 
ing at Inore than t\VO points. Accordingly, the rest 
of the sluice-gates being shut, it is, \vith all its vio- 
lence, unable to enter, and in a fe\v hours submits to 
the law of the ebb, and its fury lessens. 
But Venice has nothing to fear: the extreme slo\v- 
ness \vith \vhich the sea-line retires assures to her 
thousanùs of years yet; and, by prudently deepening 
the canals from tinle to tÏlne, they \vill easily maintain 
their possessions against the inroads of the water. 
I only \vish they \vere keeping their streets a little 
cleaner, - a duty which is as necessary as it is easy of 
performance, and \vhich, in fact, becomes of great con- 
sequence in the course of centuries. Even no\v, in 
the principal thoroughfares, it is forbidden to throw 
anything into the canals: the sweepiugs even of the 
streets may not be cast into them. No measures, 
however, are taken to prevent the rain, which here 
falls in sudden and violent torrents, from carrying off 
the dirt, \v hich is collected in piles at the corner of 
every street, and \vashing it into the lagunes, nay, 
\vhat is still \vorse, into the gutters for carrying off 
the ,vater, \vhich consequently are often so completely 
stopped up, that the principal squares are in danger 
of being under \vater. Even in the slnaller piazza of 
St. Mark's I have seen the gullies, which are \velllaid 
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do\vn there, as well as in the greater square, choked 
up, and full of water. 
When a rainy day comes, the filth is intolerable: 
everyone is cursing and scolding. In ascending and 
descending the bridges, one soils one's mantle and 
greatcoat (Tabarro), which is here worn all the year 
round; and, as one goes along in shoes and silk stock- 
ings, he gets splashed, and then scolds; for it is not 
COlnmon mud, but such as adheres and stains, that one 
is here splashed with. The weather soon becomes 
fine again, and then no one thinks of cleaning the 
streets. How true is the saying, the public is ever 
complaining that it is ill served, and never knows how 
to set about getting better served. Here, if the 
sovereign people wished it, it migh t be done forth with. 


This evening I ascended the Tower of St. l\tfark's. 
As I had lately seen from its top the lagunes in their 
glory at flood-time, I wished also to see them at low 
\vater; for, in order to have a correct idea of the place, 
it is necessary to take in both vie,vs. It looks strange 
to see land all around where there had previously been 
a n1Îrror of waters. The islands are no longer islands, 
merely higher and house-crowned spots in one large 
morass of a gray-greenish colour, and intersecteù by 
beautiful canals. The 1l1arshy parts are uvergrown 
,vith aquatic plants, - a circUlllstance which must 
tend, in tÏ1ne, to raise their level, although the ebb 
and flow are continually shaking and tossing theul, 
and leave no rest to the vegetation. ' 
I now return with my narrative once more to the 
sea. I there sa,v yesterday the haunts of the sea-snails, 
the limpets, and the crab, and ,vas highly delighted 
,vith the sight. What a precious glQrious object is 
a living thing! ho\v wonderfully adapted to its state 
of existence, how true, how real (sryend)! \Vhat great 
advantages I now derive froln Iny former studies of 
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nature, and how delighted I am with the opportunity 
of continuing them! But, as this is a matter that 
adn1Ïts of being cOlumunicated, I will not excite the 
sYlupathy of IllY friends by mere exclamations. 
The stone-works \vhich have been built against the 
inroads of the sea consist, first of all, of several steep 
steps; then COlnes a slightly inclined plane; then, 
again, they rise a step, which is once nlore succeeded 
by a gently ascenùing surface; and last of all cornes 
a perpendicular wall \vith an overhanging coping over 
these steps: over these planes the raging sea rises, 
Ull til, in extraordinary cases, it even dashes over the 
highest wall with its projecting head. 
The sea is followed by its inhabitants, -little pel'i- 
\vinkles good to eat, monovalve limpets, and whatever 
else has the power of nlotion, especially by the pungar- 
crabs. But scarcely have these little creatures taken 
possession of the smooth walls, \vhen the sea retires 
again, s\velling and cresting as it came. At first 
the crowd know not where they are, and keep hoping 
that the briny flood \vill soon return; but it still keeps 
a\vay. The sun scorches, and quickly dries all up; 
and now begins the retreat. It is on these occasions 
that the pungars seek their prey. Nothing nlore won- 
derful or cOlnical can be seen than the manæuvres of 
these little creatures, \vith their round bodies and two 
long claws (for the other spider-feet are scarcely worth 
noticing). On these stilted fore-legs, as it were, they 
stride along, \vatching the limpets; and, as soon as one 
moves under its shell on the rock, a pungar comes 
up, and, inserting the point of his cla\v in the tiny 
interstice bet\veen the shell and the rock, turns it over, 
and so manages to s\vallow the oyster. The limpets, 
on the other hand, proceed cautiously on their way, 
and by suction fasten themselves firmly to the rocky 
surface as soon as they are a\vare uf the proximity of 
their foe. In such cases the pungar deports himself 
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amusingly enough: round and round the pulpy animal, 
who keeps hÜnself safe beneath his roof, will he go 
with singular politeness; but not succeeding ,vith all 
his coaxing, and being unable to overCOlne its powerful 
muscle, he leaves in despair this intended victim, and 
hastens after another, \vho Inay be wandering less 
cautiously on his way. 
I never Sfl.\V a crab succeed in his designs, although 
I have watched for hours the retreat of the little troop 
as they crawled down the two planes and the interme- 
diate steps. 
VENICE, Oct. 10, 1786. 
At last I am able to say that I have seen a comedy. 
Yesterday, at the theatre of St. Luke, was perforn1ed 
"Le Earuffe Chiozotte," which I should interpret the 
"Frays and Feuds of Chiozza." The dra1natis personæ 
are principally seafaring people, inhabitants of Chiozza, 
with their wives, sisters, and daughters. The usual 
noisy denlonstrations of such sort of people in their 
good or ill luck, their dealings one \vith another, their 
vehemence, but goodness of heart, commonplace re- 
marks, and unaffected manners, their naïve wit and 
humour, - all this was excellently imitated. The 
play, moreover, is Goldoni's; and as I had been only 
the day before in the place itself, and as the tones and 
manners of the sailors and people of the seaport still 
echoed in my ears and floated before my eyes, it 
delighted me very much; and, although I did not 
understand a single allusion, I was, on the whole, able 
to follo\v the plot pretty ,veIl. I will no\v give you 
the plan of the piece. It opens with the females of 
Chiozza sitting, as usual, on the strand before their 
cabins, spinning, mending nets, sewing, or makillg lace. 
A youth passes by, and notices one of them \vith a 
lllore friendly greeting than he does the rest. Imme- 
diately the joking begins, and observes no bounds. 
Becoming tarter and tarter, and growing ill-tempered, 
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it soon bursts out into reproaches: abuse vies with 
abuse. In the n1Ïdst 'of all, one dame, more vehement 
than the rest, bounces out with the truth; and now an 
endless din of scolding, railing, and screaming. There 
is no lack of nlore decided outrage, and at last the 
peace-officers are cOlllpelled to interfere. 
The second act opens \vith the court of justice. In 
the absence of the podesta (who, being a noble, could 
not lawfully be brought upon the stage), the actuarius 
presides. He orders the \V0111ell to be brought before 
hÏ1n one by one. This gives rise to an interesting 
scene. It happens that this official personage is him- 
self enamoured of the first of the cOlnbatants who is 
brought before him. Only too happy to have an 
opportunity of speaking with her alone, instead of 
hearing \vhat she has to say on the matter in question, 
he makes her a declaration of love. In the midst of 
it a second woman, \vho is herself in love with the 
actuary, in a fit of jealousy rushes in, and with her the 
suspicious lover of the first dalllsel, 'who is followed by 
all the rest; anù now the saIne demon of confusion 
riots in the court, as, a little before, had set at logger- 
heads .the people of the harbour. In the third act the 
fun gets more and more boisterous, and the whole 
ends \vith a hasty and poor dénoue1nent. The happiest 
thought, however, of the whole piece, is a character 
who is thus drawn: an old sailor, who, owing to the 
hardships to \vhich he had been exposed from his 
childhood, trembles and falters in all his limbs, and. 
especially in his organs of speech, is brought on the 
scene to serve as a foil to this restless, screaming, and 
jabbering crew. Before he can utter a word, he has to 
make a long preparation by a slow twitching of his 
lips and an assistant motion of his hands and arms: 
at last be blurts out what his thougbts are on the mat. 
tel' in dispute. But, as he can only ITlanage to do this 
in very short sentences, he acquires thereby a sort of 
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laconic gravity, so that all he utters sounds like an 
adage or maxim; and in this 'way a happy contrast is 
afforded to the wild and passionate exclanlations of 
the other personages. 
But, even as it was, I never witnessed anything like 
the noisy delight the people evinced at seeing them- 
sel ves and their mates represented w
th such truth of 
nature. It was one continued laugh, and tumultuous 
shout of exultation, fronl beginning to end. I must, 
however, confess that the piece was extremely well 
acted by the players. According to the cast of their 
several parts, they had adopted among them the diff er- 
ent tones of voice which usually prevail among the 
inhabitants of the place. The first actress was the 
universal favourite, more so even than she had recently 
been in an heroic dress and a scene of passion. The 
female players generally, but especially this one, imi- 
tated in the most pleasing manner possible the twang, 
the manners, and other peculiarities, of the people they 
represented. Great praise is due to the author, who 
out of nothing has here created the most amusing 
divertissement. Ho\vever, he never could have done it 
with any other people than his o\vn nlerry and.light- 
hearted countrymen. The farce is written throughout 
with a practised hand. 
Of Sacchi's company, for which Gozzi wrote (but 
which by the by is now broken up), I saw Smeraldina, 
a short, plump figure, full of life, tact, and good 
.hunlour. With her I saw Brighella, a slight, well- 
made Inan and an excellent actor, especially in panto- 
mime. These masks, which we scarcely know, except 
in the form of mUlnmings, and which to our minds 
possess neither life nor meaning, succeed here only too 
well as the creation of the national taste. Here the 
most distinguished characters, persons of every age 
and condition, think nothing of dressing thenlselves 
out in the strangest costumes; and as, for the greater 
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part of the year, they are accusLunled to wander about 
in ll1asks, they feel no surprise at seeing the black 
visors on the stage also. . 
VENICE, Oct. 11, 1786. 
Since solitude in the Inidst of a great crowd of 
hU1l1an beings is, after all, not pus
ible, I have taken 
up with an old Frenchnlan, who knows nothing of 
Italian, and suspects that he is cheated on all hands, 
and taken advantage of, anù \vho, notwithstanding 
plenty of letters of recollll11endation, does not lnake 
his \vay with the good people here. A man of rank, 
\vho is well bred, but whose nlÍnd cannot go beyond 
hitnself and his o\vn Ílnmediate circle. He is, perhaps, 
full fifty, and has at hOlne a boy seven years old, of 
\VhOIll he is ahvays anxious to get ne\vs. He is trav- 
elling through Italy for pleasure, but rapidly, in order 
to be able to say that he has seen it, but is válling to 
learn whatever is possible as he hurries along. 1 have 
sho\vn him SOlue civilities, and given hÌ1n information 
about many lnatters. 'Vhile I was speaking to hÜn 
about Venice, he asked l11e how long I had been here, 
and .when he heard that this \vas my first visit, and 
that I had only been here fourteen days, he replied, 
"Il parait que vous n'a/cez pas pCTdlfJ votre te1nps." 
This is the first testimoniulu of lllY good behaviour 
that I can furnish you. He has been here a week, 
and leaves to-morrow. It \vas highly delicious to nle 
to meet in a strange land with such a regular Ver- 
sailles 111an. He is now about to quit me. It caused 
me son1e surprise to think that anyone could ever 
tra vel in this temper, without a thought for anything 
beyond hÍlnself; and yet he is, in his way, a polished, 
sensible, and \vell-conducted person. 


VENICE, Oct. 12, 178b. 
Yesterday, at St. Luke's, a ne\v piece \vas acted, 
"L'Inglicislno in Italia" (" The English in Italy"). 
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As there are many Englishmen living in Italy, it is 
not unnatural that their wavs and habits should excite 
oJ 
notice; and I expected to learn from this piece what 
the Italians thought of their rich and welcome visitors. 
But it \vas a total failure. There \vere, of course (as 
is ahvays the case here), some clever scenes between 
buffoons; but the rest \vas cast altogether in too grave 
and heavy a mould, and yet not a trace of the English 
good sense; plenty of the ordinary Italian COlllmon- 
places of morality, and those, too, upon the most com- 
nlon topics. 
.A.nù it did not take: indeed, it was on the very 
point of being hissed off the stage. The actors felt 
theillseives out of their elell1ent, not on the strand of 
Chiozza. As this was the last piece that I saw here, 
lIlY enthusiasn1 for these national representations did 
not seelIl likely to be increased by this piece of fony. 
As I have at last gone through lIlY journal, and 
entered some occasional remarks frolll my tablets, my 
proceedings are no\y enrolled, and left to the sentence 
of DIY friends. There is, I aIll conscious, very' nluch 
in these leaves \vhich I might qualify, enlarge upon, 
and improve. Let, however, ,vhat is \vritten' stand as 
the memorial of first inlpressions, which, if not al ways 
correct, will nevertheless be ever dear and precious to 
me. Oh, that I could but transn1Ìt to my friends a 
breath merely of this light existence ! Verily, to the 
Italian, "ultraI110ntane" is a very vague idea; and, 
before lllY mind even, "beyond the Alps" rises very 
obscurely, although frorn out of their mists friendly 
forms are beckoning to ll1e. It is the climate only 
that seduces DIe to prefer a,,-hile these lands to those; 
for birth and habit forge strong fetters. Here, ho\v- 
ever, I could not live, nor, indeed, in any place ,vbere 
I had nothing to occupy my Ininù; but at present nov- . 
pIty furnishes IDe here ,vith endless occupation. Ar- 
chitecture rises, like an ancient spirit from the tom bS J 
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and bids me study its laws, just as people study the 
rules of a dèad language, not in order to practise or to 
take a living joy ill thenl, but ollly in order to enable 
lllyself, in the quiet depths of IllY own ll1Ïnd, to do 
honour to her existence in Lygone ages, and her for 
ever departed glory. As Palladio everywhere refers 
ODe to Vitru vius, I have bought Galiani's editioll; but 
this folio suffers in Iny portlnanteau as much as my 
brain ùoes in the study of it. Palladio, LJ his words 
and \vorks, by his nlethod anù 'way, both of thinking 
and of executing, has Lrought Vîtruvius hOIlle to llle, 
and interpreted hÍ1n far better than the Italian transla- 
tor ever can. Vitru vius hilllself is DO easy reading: 
his book is obscurely ,vritten, and requires a critical 
study. Notwithstanding, I have read it tbrough cur- 
sorily, anù it has left on my lllind nlany a glorious 
impression. To express lllY meaning better, I read it 
like a breviary, nlore out of devotion than for instruc- 
tion. Already the days begin to dr-a 'v in, and allow 
Inore time for reading and writing. 
God be praised! '\Vhatever from my youth up ap- 
peared to me of \vorth is beginning once more to be 
dear to nle. Ho,v happy do I feel that I can again 
venture to approach t.he ancient authors'! :For now I 
may tell it, and c01Jfess at once lny disease and lilY 
folly. For n1any a long year I could not bear to look 
at a Latin author, or to cast my eye upon anything 
that nlight serve to a waken in nlY lllind the thoughts 
of Italy. If by accident I did so, I suffered tbe Illost 
horrible tortures of Dlind. It was a frequent joke of 
Herder's, at lilY expense, that I had learned all Iny 
Latin fronl Spinoza; for he had noticed that this ,vas 
the only Latin ,york I ever read. But he was not 
a\vare how carefully I ,vas oLliged to keep 111yself from 
the ancients; how even these abstruse generalities \vere 
but cursorily read by Ine, anù even then not ",-ithout 
-pain. At last matters came to that pitch that even the 
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perusal of vVieland's translation of the" Satires" made 
1He utterly wretched. I had barely read t\VO when I 
was already beside myself. 
Had I not lnade the resolve which I am novv carry- 
ing into effect, I should have been altogether lost, to 
such a degree of intensity had the desire grown to see 
these objects ,vith my o\vn eye's. Historical acquaint- 
ance with them did me no gooù. The things stood 
only a haud's-breadth a,vay fron1 Ine; but still they 
were separated from Ille by an irnl'enetrable \vall. And 
in fact, at the present m0111ent I sOlnehow feel as if this 
,vere not the first time that I had seen these things, 
but as if I were paying a second visit to thenl. Al- 
though I have been but a short tÏ1ne in Venice, I have 
adapted nlyseH pretty ,veIl to the ways of the place, 
and feel confident that I shall carry a,vay w-ith me a 
clear and true, though incolnplete idea of it. 


VENICE, Oct. 14, 1786. 
T,vo o'clock, nlorning. 
In the last moments of IllY stay here; for I aIl1 to 
start aln10st itnmeJiately, ,vith the packet-boat, for .Fer- 
rara. I quit Venice without reluctance; for, to stay here 
longer with any satisfaction and profit to tHyself, I nlust 
take other steps, 'which ,vould carry nle beyond IllY 
present plan. Besides, everybody is no\v leaving this 
city, and lllaking for the beautiful gardens and seats on 
the Terra Firlna. I, however, go away well loaded, 
and shall carry along ,vith nle its rich, rare, and unique 
lInage. 


FRO:\f FERRAR
\ TO RO
fE. 


OCT. 16, 1786, early in the nlorning. 
And on board the packet. 
l\iy travelling cOlllpanions, male and felnale alike, are 
all still fast asleep in their berths. For my part, I 
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have passed the t\VO nights ou deck, '''Tapped up in nlY 
cloak. It \vas ouly to\vard lllorning that I felt it get- 
ting cold. I aUi now actually in latitude forty-five, and 
yet go on repeating D1Y old song, - I would gladly 
leave all to the inhabitants of the land, if only, after 
the fashion of Diùo, I could enclose enough of the 
heavens to surround our dwellings with. It \vould then 
be quite another state of existence. The voyage in this 
glorious \veather has been I1l0St delightful, the views 
and prospects sirnple, but agreeable. The Po, with its 
fertilising stream, flows here through \vide plains. N oth- 
ing, ho\vever, is to be seen but its banks covered with 
trees or bushes: you catch no distant vie\v. On this 
river, as on the Adige, are silly water-\vol'ks, which are 
as rude and ill-constructed as those on the Saal. 


FERRARA, Oct. 16, 1786. 
A t nigh t. 
Although I only arrived here early this Tnorning (by 
seven o'clock, Gernlan tinle), I am thinking of setting 
off again to-morro\v morning. Eor the first time since 
I left honle, a feeling of dissatisfaction has fallen upon 
me in this great and beautiful, but flat and depopu- 
lated city. These streets, now so desolate, were, 
however, once kept in animation by a brilliant court. 
Here dwelt Ariosto discontented, and Tasso unhappy; 
and so ,ve fancy we gain edification by visiting such 
scenes. ....\riosto's 1l10llument contains much marble, ill 
arrånged: for Tasso's prison they show a wood-house or 
coal-house, \vhere, most assuredly, he never \vas kept. 
Moreover, the people pretend to know scarcely any- 
thing you may ask about. But at last, for" something 
to drink" they manage to renlenlber. All this brings 
to Iny mind Luther's ink-spots, ,vhich the housekeeper 
freshens up froln time to tÎIne. 1\Iost travellers, how- 
ever, are little better than our Handwerksburschen, or 
strolling journeynlen, and content theIllselves with such 
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palpable signs. For 111Y part, I gre,v quite sulky, and 
took little interest, even in a 1eautiful institute and 
acadenlY which a cardinal, a native of :Ferrara, founded 
and endowed. However, some ancient nlonumellts in 
the Ducal Palace served to revive me a little; and I 
was put in perfect good hunlour by a beautiful con- 
ception of a painter, - John the Baptist before Herod 
and Herodias. The prophet, in his well-known dress 
of the wilderness, is pointing indignantly at Herodias. 
Quite unuloved, she looks at the prince, who is sitting 
by her side, while the latter regards the prophet with 
a calm but cunning look. A 'white, nJiddle-sized grey- 
hound stands before the king, while from beneath the 
robe of Herodias a sUlall Italian one is peeping, both 
barking at the prophet. To my mind, this is a most 
ha ppy thought. 
CENTO, Oct. 17, 1786. 
In a better temper than yesterday I write you to- 
day from Guercino's native city. It is, however, quite 
a different place, - a hospitable, well-built little town 
of nearly five thousand inhabitants, flourishing, full of 
life, cleanly, and situated in a \vell-cultivated plain, 
which stretches farther than the eye can reach. Accord- 
ing to my usual custom, I ascended the to\ver. A sea 
of poplars, bet,veen which, and near at hand, one catches 
glimpses of little country-houses, each surrounded by 
its fields. A rich soil and a beautiful cli n1ate. It was 
an autullln evening, such as we seldon1 have to thank 
even sun1mer for. The sky, 'which has been, veiled all 
day, has cleared up, the clouds rolling off lJorth and 
south to\vard the mountains, and I hope to-morrow 
will be a bright day. 
Here I first sa\v the Apennines, which I am ap- 
proaching. The winter in this region lasts only through 
December and January. April is rainy. The rest of 
the year the weather is beautiful, according to the 
nature of tbe season. Incessant rain is unknown. 
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September here, to tell you the truth, was finer and 
\Varlller than Augnst with you. The Apennines in 
the south have received a warrll greeting from nle, for 
I have now had enough of th
 plain. To-morrow I 
shall be \vriting at the foot of thein. 
Guercino loved his native town: indeed, the Italians 
ahnost universally cherish and maintain this sort of 
local patriotisrll; and it is to this beautiful feeling that 
Italy o\ves so many of its valuable institutions and its 
multitude of local sanctuaries. Under the lllanage- 
n18nt of this master, an acadelny of painting was fornled 
here. He lefL behind him n1any paintings, of which 
his to\VnSlnen are still very proud, aud \vhich, indeed, 
fully justify their pride. 
Guercino is here a sacred nan1e, and that, too, in 
the mouths of children as well as of the old. 
1\Iost charIned \vas I with his picture representing 
the risen Lord appearing to his mother. I(neeling 
before hÏ1ll, she looks upon hirn \vith indescribable 
affection. Her left hand is touching his hody just 
under the confounded wound, which lIlars the whole 
picture. His hand 1ies upon her neck; and, in order 
the better to gaze upon her, his body is slightly bent 
back. This gives to his figure a son1e\vhat strange, not 
to say forced, appearance. And yet, for all that, it 
is infinitely beautiful. The calm and sad look with 
which he contelnplates her is unique, and seems to 
convey the irnpression that before his noble soul there 
still floats a ren1embrance of his own sufferings and of 
bel's, which the resurrection had not at once dispelled. 
Strange has engraved the picture. I wish that my 
friends could see even his copy of it. 
After it a l\1adonna won my adn1Íration. The child 
wants the breast: she modestly shrinks fronl exposing 
her bosom. Natural, noble, exquisite, and beautiful. 
Further, a Mary, who is guiding the arm of the 
infant Christ, standing before her \vith his face toward 
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the people, in order that with uplifted fingers he may 
besto\v his blessings upon them. Judged by the spirit 
of llolnan Catholic mlthology, this is a very happy 
idea, \vhich has often been repeated. 
Guercino is an intrinsically bold, n1asculine, sensible 
painter, \vithout roughness. On the contrary, his 
pieces possess a certain tender nloral grace, a reposeful 
freedonl and grandeur, but, \vith all that, a certain 
Inannerisln, so that, when the eye once has grown 
accustolned to it, it is in1possible to mistake a piece of 
his hand. The lightness, cleanness, and finish of his 
touch are perfectly astouishing. For his draperies he 
is particularly fond of a beautiful br()\vnish red blend of 
colours. These hannonise very \vell \vith the blue 
which he is fond of combining \vith then}. 
The subjects of the other paintings are more or less 
unhappily chosen. The good artist bas strained an 
bis powers, but his invention and execution alike are 
thrown away and wasted. However, I derived both 
entertainlnent and profit from the vie\v of this cycle of 
art, although such a hasty and rapid glance as I could 
alone besto\v upon them affords but little of either 
gratification or instruction. 


BOLOGNA, Oct. 18, 1786. 
Night. 
Yesterday I started very early, before daybreak, 
from Cento, and arrived here in pretty good time. A 
brisk and ,veIl-educated cicerone, having learned that I 
did not intend to n}ake a long stay here, hurried me 
through all the streets, and into so lnany palaces and 
churches, that I had scarcely tÜne to set down in my 
note-book the names of them; and I hardly kno\v if 
hereafter, when I shall look again at these scrawls, 
I shall be able to call to n1Ïnd all the particulars. I 
,viII now, however, mention a couple or so of objects 
which stand out bright and clear enough, as they 
afforded me a real gratification at the tillle. 
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First of all, the Cecilia of Raphael. It ,vas exactly 
what I had Leen told of it, but now I saw it with my 
0\"11 eyes. He has invariaLly accolllplished that which 
others \vished ill vain to acculnplish, and I would at 
present say no more of it than that it is by him. Five 
saints, side by side; not one of theln has anything in 
conlmon with us: ho\veve1', their existence stands SQ 
perfectly real, that one \vould \vish for the picture to 
last through eternity, even though for himself he could 
be content to be annihilated. But in order to under- 
stand Raphael aright, and to fonn a just appreciation 
of hÜn, and not to praise hÜn as a god, or as l\lelchise- 
dec, "\\Tithout descent" or pedigree, it is necessary to 
study his masters and his predecessors. These, too, 
had a standing on the fiflll soil of truth. Diligently, 
not to say anxiously, they bad laid the foundation, 
and vied \vith each other in raising, step by step, the 
pyranlid aJoft, until at, last, profiting by all their labours, 
and enlightened by a heavenly genius, Raphael set the 
last stone on the sunlmit, above \vhich, or even at 
,vhich, no one else can ever stand. 
Our interest in the history of art becoDles peculiarly 
lively \v hen \ve consider the \vorks of the old masters. 
Francesco Francia is a very respectable artist; Pietro 
Perugino, so bold a n1Rll, that one might almost call 
hirn a noble Gern1an fello\v. Oh, that fate had carried 
Albert Dürer farther into Italy! In l\1unich I saw a 
couple of pieces by hiln of incredible grandeur. Poor 
man! how he mistook his own \vorth in ,..,.. enice, and 
Dlade an agreement with the priests, on \vhich he lost 
\veeks and months! See binl, in his journey through 
the N ether1ands, exchanging his noble works of art for 
parrots, and, in order to save his dO'llCC'llT, dra\ving the 
portraits of the domestics, who bring hÜn - a plate of 
fruit. To me the history of such a poor fool of an 
artist is infinitely touching. 
Toward evening I got out of this ancient, venerable, 
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and learned city, and extricated myself from its crowds, 
who, protected froIn the sun and weather by the arched 
bowers which are to be seen in ahnost every street, 
walk about, gape about, or buy and sell, and transact 
whatever business they may have. I ascended the 
to\ver, and enjoyed the pure air. The view is glorious. 
To the north we see the hills of Padua; beyond thenl 
the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Friulian Alps, - in short, the 
whole northern chain, which at the tÍlne was enveloped 
in rnist. West\vard there stretched a boundless horizon, 
above which the to,vers of 1\lodena alone stood out. 
To,vard the east a sin1Ïlar plain, reaching to the shores 
of the Adi:iatic, whose waters might be discerned in 
the setting sun. Toward the south, the first hills of 
the Apennines, which, like the Vicentine Hills, are 
planted up to their sun1Iuits, or covered with churches, 
palaces, and sumlner-houses. The sky was perfectly 
clear, not a cloud to be seen, only on the horizon a 
kind of haze. The keeper of the to\ver assured me, 
that, for six years, this n1Îst had never left the distance. 
Otherwise, by the help of a telescope, you might easily 
discern the hills of Vicenza, with their houses and 
chapels, but now very rarely, even on the brightest 
days. And this mist lay chiefly on the northern chain, 
and makes our beloved fatherland a regular Cinlmeria. 
In proof of the salubrity of the situation, and pure 
atmosphere of the city, he called my notice to the fact 
that the roofs of the houses looked quite fresh, and 
that not a single tile was attacked by damp. or moss. 
It must be confessed that the tiles look quite clean, 
and beautiful enough: but the good quality of the 
brick-earth may have something to do with this; at 
least we know, that, in ancient times, excellent tiles 
were made in these parts. 
The Leaning Tower has a frightful look, and yet it 
is n10st probable that it ,vas built so by design. The 
following seems to me the explanation of this absurdity. 
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In the disturbed tin1es of the city, every large edifice 
was a fortress, and every powerful family had its tower. 
By aud by the possession of such a building became 
a mark of splelldour and distinction; and as, at last, a 
perpendicular to,ver was a conlmon and every-day 
thing, an oblique one ,vas built. Both architect and 
owner have obtained their object: the nlultitude of 
slender, upright towers are just looked at, and all 
hurry to see the leaning one. Afterward I ascended it. 
The bricks are all arranged horizontally. With clarnps 
and good cement Olle may build any mad whim. 


BOLOGNA, Oct. 19, 1786. 
Evening. 
I have spent this day to the best advantage I could 
in visiting and revisiting. But it is '\vith art as with 
the ,vol'lcl: the more we study it, the larger we find it. 
In this heaven, new stars are cOllstantly appearing 
which I cannot count, and ,vhich sadly puzzle me,- 
the Carracci, a Guido, a Domenichino, w 110 shone forth 
in a later anù happier period of art, but ,vhonl truly to 
enjoy requires both knowledge and judglnent which I 
do not possess, and 'which cannot be acquired in a 
hurry. A great obstacle to our taking a pure delight 
in their pictures, and to an imnlediate understanding 
of their merits, are the absurd subjects of most of 
thenI. To adrnire or to be charmed with theln one 
must be a 111adman. 
It is as though the sons of God had 'wedded with 
the daughters of nIen, and out of such a union many a 
nlonster had sprung, into existence. No sooner are 
you attracted by the gusto of a Guido and his pencil, 
by which nothing but the most excellent objects the 
eye sees are worthy to be painted, but you at once 
withdraw your eyes from a subject so abominably 
stupid that the world has no tenn of contempt suffi- 
cient to express its nleanness; and so it is throughout. 
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It is ever anatomy, an execution, a flaying scene; 
al \vays SOllle suffering, never an action of the hero, 
never an interest in the scene before you; always 
sOlnething for the fancy, some exciteinent accruing 
frolH \vithout. Nothing but deeds of horror or con- 
vulsive sufferings, lllalefactors or fanatics, alongside of 
wholn the artist, in order to save his art, invariably 
slips in a naked boy or a pretty danlsel, as a spectator, 
in every case treating his spiritual heroes as little 
better than lay figures (Gliedc7'1no Jl JZcr) on \vhich to 
hang sonle beautiful Inantle \vith its folds. In all 
there is nothing that suggests a human notion. 
Scarcely ODe subject in ten that ever ought to have 
been painted, and that one the painter has chosen to 
view froD1 any but the right point of vie\v. 
Guido's great picture in the Church uf the 1\Iendicants 
is all that painting can do, but, at the saIne time, all 
that absurdity could task an artist with. It is a votive 
piece. I can \vell believe that the \yhole consistory 
praised it, and also that they devised it. The two 
angels, who \vere fit to console a Psyche in her nlisery, 
n11lst here . . . 
The St. Proclns is a beautiful figure, but the others 
- bishops and popes! Below are heavenly children play- 
ing with attributes. The painter, \vho had no choice 
left hÜn, laboured to help hirnself as best he could. 
He exerted himself merely to show that he \vas not 
the barbarian. T\vo naked figures by Guido, a St. 
John in the Wilderness, a Sebastian -- how exquisitely 
painted, and \vhat do they say? The one is gaping 
and the other wriggling. 
Were I to contemplate history in D1Y present ill 
humour, I should say, faith revived art, but superstition 
imlnediately made itself master of it, and ground it to 
the dust. 
.....L\fter dinner, seenling sOlllewhat of a nlilder telnper, 
and less arrogantly disposed than in the morning, I 
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entered the follo\ving relnarks in my note-book. In 
the l)alace of the Tallari there is a famons picture by 
Guido, - the Virgin suckling the infant Saviour, of a 
size rather larger than life, the head as if a god had 
painteù it. Indescribable is the expression with which 
she gazes upon the suckling infant. To II1e it seenlS 
a cahn, profound resignation, as if she were nourish- 
ing, not the child of her joy anù love, but a suppositi- 
tious, heavenly changeling, and goes on suckling it 
because no\v she cannot do otherwise, although in deep 
humility she \vonders how she ever canle to do it. 
The rest of the canvas is filled up 'with a mass of 
drapery w'hich connoisseurs highly prize. ]"01' nlY 
part, I kno\v not what to lIlake of it. The colours, 
too, are somewhat dim. The roonl and the day were 
none of the brightest. 
N ot\vithstanding the confusion in \vhich I find my- 
self, I yet feel that experience, knowledge, and taste 
already conle to nlY aid in these luazes. Thus I was 
greatly won by a Circumcision by Guercino, for I have 
begun to kno\v and to understand the man. I can 
no\v pardon the intolerable subject, and delight in the 
nlasterly execution. Let hiIn paint \vhatever can be 
thought of: everything \vill be praiseworthy, and as 
. highly finished as if it \vere enamel. 
And thus it happened \vith lne, as with Ralaam, the 
overruled prophet, who Llessed where he thought to 
curse. And I fear this would be the case still oftener, 
were I to stay here lnuch longer. 
And then, again, if one happens to meet with a pic- 
ture after Raphael, or what may \vith at least some 
probability be ascribed to him, one is soon perfectly 
cured, and in good telnper again. I fell in yester- 
day with a St. Agatha, a rare picture, though not 
throughout in good keeping. The artist has gi ven 
to her the nlÌen of a young lnaiden full of health and 
self-possession, but yet without rusticity or coldness. 
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I have stanlped on lllY Inind both her form and look, 
and shall nlentally read before her lllY "Iphigenia.:" 
and shall not allow lllY heroine to express a sentinlent 
\vhich the saint herself rnight not give utterance to. 
And now, \v hen I think again of this sweet burden 
which I carry with nle throughout my wanderings, I 
cannot conceal the fact, that, besides the great objects 
of uature and art which I have yet to work my way 
through, a \vonderful train of poetical inlages keeps 
rising before me, and unsettling me. :FrOln Cento 
to this place I have been wishing to continue my 
labours 011 the" I}Jhigenia;" but what has happened? 
Inspiration has brought before lllY nÜnd the plan 
of an "Iphigenia at Delphi," and I must work it 
out. I will here set down the argument as briefly as 
possible. 
Electra, confidently hoping that Orestes will bring 
to Delphi the image of the Taurian Diana, nlakes her 
appearance in the Temple of Apollo, and, as a final 
sin-offering, dedicates to the god the axe which has 
perpetrated so lllany horrors in the house of Pelops. 
Unhappily, she is at this llloment joined by a Greek, 
who recounts to her how, having accolllpanied Pylades 
and Orestes to Tauris, he there saw the t\VO friends 
led to execution, but had hinlself luckily nlade hi
 
escape. At this news, the passionate Electra is unable 
to restrain herself, and knows not whether to vent her 
rage against the gods, or against men. 
In the meantinle, Iphigenia, OresteR, and Pylades 
have arrived at Delphi. The heavenly cahnness of 
Iphigenia contrasts relllarkably with the earthly ve- 
henlence of Electra, as the two sisters meet without 
knowing each other. The fugitive Greek gains sight 
of Iphigenia, and, recognising in her tbe priestess who 
was to have sacrificed the t\VO friends, lllakes it known 
to Electra. The latter, snatching the axe fronl the 
altar, is on the point of killing Iphigenia, whan a happy 
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incident averts this last fearful calamity from the t\VO 
sisters. This situation, if only I can succeed in work- 
ing it out ,,,ell, \vill probably furnish a scene unequalled 
for grandeur or pathos by any that has yet been pro- 
duced on the stage. But 'where is man to get tinle 
and hands for such a work, even if the spirit be 
willing 1 
As I feel nlyself at present sonle\vhat oppressed \vith 
such a flood of thoughts of the good and desirable, I 
cannot help relninding nlY friends of a dream which I 
had about a year ago, and ,vhich appeared to me to be 
highly significant. I dreanled, forsooth, that I had 
been sailing about in a little boat, and had landed on 
a fertile and richly cultivated island of \vhich I had a 
consciousness that it bred the lTIOst beautiful pheasants 
in the \vorld. I bargained, I thought, with the people 
of the island for some of these birùs; and they killed 
and Lrought thelll to ITIe in great nunlbers. They 
were pheasants, indeed; but as, in dreams, all things 
are generally changed and nl, odified they seemed to 
have long, richly coloured tails, like the loveliest birds- 
of-paradise, and with 
yes like those of the peacock. 
Bringing thelTI to 111e by scores, they arranged them in 
the boat so skilfully, v;ith the heads Ì1nvards, the long, 
variegated feathers of the tail hanging out'ward, as to 
form in the bright sunshine the llJOSt glorious pile 
concei vable, and so large as scarcely to leave room 
enough in the bow auù the stern for the rowel' and the 
steersman. As with t}1Ïs load the boat made its ,yay 
through the tranquil 'waters, I nan18d to ll)yself the 
friends among whom I should like to distribute those 
variegated treasures. At last, arriving in a spacious 
harbour, I was almost lost anlong great and many- 
masted vessels, as I lnounted deck after deck in order 
to discover a place \vhere I nÜght safely run lIlY little 
boat ashore. 
Such dreamy visions have a charm; inasmuch as, 
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springing from our luental state, they possess more or 
less of analogy with the rest of our lives and fortunes. 


But now I ha ve also been to the famed scientific 
building called the Institution, or Gli Studj. The edi- 
fice is large; and the inner court especially has a very 
Ílllposing appearance, although not of the best style of 
architecture. In the staircases and corriùors there 'was 
llO \vant of stuccos and frescoes. They are all appro- 
priate and suitable; and the nUll1erOUS objects of beauty, 
\vhich, well worth seeing, are here collected together, 
justly command our admiration. For all that, ho\v- 
ever, a Gernlan accustolneJ to a more liberal course of 
study than is here pursued will not be altogether con- 
tent with it. 
Here, again, a forn1er thought occurred to me; and 
I could not but reflect on the pertinacity, \vhich in 
spite of time, which changes all things, luan shows 
in adhering to the old shapes of his public buildings, 
even long after they bave been applied to ne\v pur- 
poses. Our churches still retain the fonn of the 
basilica, although, probably, the plan of the telnple 
would better suit our worship.' In Italy the courts 
of justice are as spacious and lofty as the means of 
a community are able to 111ake thenl. One can ahl10st 
fancy hÌlnself to be in the open air, \vhere justice used 
once to be administered. And do \ve not build our 
great theatres, with their offices under a roof, exactly 
sinIilar to those of the first theatrical booths o,f a fair, 
\vhich were hurriedly put together of planks? The 
vast nntltitude of those in \VhOIl1, about the titlle of 
the Refonnation, a thirst for knowledge \vas a\vakened, 
obliged the scholars at our universities to take shelter 
as they could ill the burghers' houses; and it was very 
long before any colleges for pupils (TVaisenhäuser) 
\vere built, thereby facilitating for poor youths the 
acquirement of the llecessary education for the world. 
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BOLOGNA, Oct. 20, 1786. 
Evening. 
The whole of this bright and beautiful day I have 
spent in the open air. I scarcely ever conle near a 
lllountain, but lilY interest in rocks and stones again 
revives. I feel as did Antæus of old, \vho found him- 
self endued \vith ne\v strength as often as he was 
brought into fresh contact \vith his lTIother-earth. I 
rode to\yard Palenno, where is found the so-called 
Bolognese sulphate of barytes, out of \vhich are made 
the little cakes, which, being calcined, shine in the 
dark, if previously they have been exposed to the light, 
and which the people here call, shortly and expres- 
sively, " phosphori." 
On the road, after leaving behind me a hilly track 
of argillaceous sandstone, I canle upon whole rocks of 
, selenite, quite visiLle on the surface. N ear a brick- 
kiln a cascade precipitates its \vaters, into \vhich many 
smaller ones also cnlpty themselves. At first sight 
the traveller Inight suppose he saw before him a loalny 
bill, \vhich had been worn a\vay by the rain: on closer 
exarnination, I discovered its true nature to be as 
follows: the solid rock of which this part of the line 
of hills consists is schistous, bitun1Ínous clay of very 
fine strata, and alternating with gypsurll. The schistous 
stone is so intimately blended \vith pyrites, that, ex- 
po&ed to the air and moisture, it ",-holly changes its 
nature. It swells, the strata gradually disappear, and 
there is formed a kind of potter's clay, crumbling, 
shelly, and glittering on the surface like stone-coal. 
It is only by exau1Ïnipg large pieces of both (I myself 
broke several, and observed the forms of both), that 
it is possible to convince one's self of the transition and 
change. At the same time \ye observed the shelly 
strata stud<1ed \vith \vhite points, and occasionally, 
also, variegated \vith yello\v particles. I n this "Tay, 
by degrees, the \vhole surface CrU111 bles a way; and the 
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hill looks like a Dlass of \veatherworn pyrites on a 
large scale. Anlong the lan1Ïna S0111e are harder, of 
a green and reù colour. Pyrites I very often found 
dissen1Ìnated in the rock. 
I no\v passell along the channels which the last 
violent gullies of rain had \yorn in the Cl'lUl1 Lling 
rock, and, to ll1Y great delight, found ll1any specilnens 
of the desired barytes, nlostly of an Ï1uperfect egg- 
shape, peeping out in several places of the friable 
stone, SOll1e tolerably pure, and son1e slightly luingled 
with the clay in .which they were eUlbedded. That 
they have not been carried hither by external agency, 
anyone may convince hi 111 self at the first glance. 
\Yhether they were contell1poraneous 'with the schistous 
clay, or ,vhether they first arose froll1 the s,velliJ1g and 
dissol ving of the latter, is Blatter calling for further 
inquiry. Of the specinlells I found, the larger alld 
sn1aller approxinlated to an inlperfect egg-shape: tbe 
smallest ll1ight be said to verge upon irregular crystal- 
line forms. The heaviest of the pieces I brought a\yay 
weighed seventeen loth (eight ounces and a half). 
Loose in the same clay, I also founù perfect crystals 
of gypsum. l\1ineralogists 'will Le a LIe to point out 
further peculiarities in the speciulens I bring \yith TIle. 
And I was now again loaded with stones! I have 
packed up at least half a quarter of a hundred-,veight. 


OCT. 20, 1786. In the night. 
How n1uch I should have still to say, were I to 
attempt to confess to you all that has this beautiful 
day passed through TI1Y n1Ïnd! But my wishes are 
more powerful than nlY thoughts. I feel myself 
hurried irresistibly for\vard. It is only 
-ith an effort 
that I can collect myself sufficiently to attend to ,,-hat 
is before me. And it seems as if Heaven heard DlY 
secret prayer. \V ord has just been brought file, that 
there is a vettu-rino going straight to ROllle; and 
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30, the day after to-morrow, I shall set out direct for 
that city. I nl11st, therefore, to-day anù to-rIlorrow, 
look after my affairs, 111ake all Il1Y little arrangenlents, 
and despatch my many commissions. 


LUGANO ON THE APE
NINES, 
Oct. 21, 1786. Evening.' 
Whether I to-day \vas driven from Bologna by n1Y- 
self, or 'whether I have been ejected froIn it, I cannot 
say. Suffice it, that I eagerly availed myself of an 
earlier opportunity of quitting it. And so here laIn 
at a ,vretched inn, in conlpany with an officer of the 
Pope's army, who is going to Perugia, where he ,vas 
born. In order to say something, as I seated myself 
by his side in the two-wheeled carriage, I paid him 
the cOlnpliInent of renlarking, that, as a Gernlan 
accustolll-ðd to associate \vith soldiers, I found it very 
agreeable to have to travel ,vith an officer of the Pope. 
" Pray do not," he replied, "be offended at what I anl 
about to answer. It is all very ,veIl for yon to be 
fond of the Inilitary profession; for in Germany, as I 
have heard, everything is lnilitary. But ,vith regard to 
InyseH, although our service is light enough, - so that 
in Bologna, whe,re I am in garrison, I ean do just as I 
like, -- still I heartily wish I ,vere rid of this jacket, 
and had the disposal of Iny father's little property. 
But I aIn a younger son, and so nlust be content." 


OCT. 22, 1786. Evening. 
Here at Giredo, which also is a little paltry place on 
the Apennines, I feel quite happy, kno,ving that I am 
advancing to\val'd the gratification of 111Y dearest ,vishes. 
To-day ,ve ,vere joined by a riding party, -- a gentle- 
man and a lady, an Euglisllll1an and a soi-disant. 
Their horses are beautiful; but they ride unattended 
by any servants, and the gentlenlan," as it Rppears, acts 
the part both of groonl and valet de ehambrc. Every- 
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,vhere they find sonlething to conlplain of. To listen 
to thel11 is like reading a few pages out of Archenholz's 
book. 
To nle the Apennines are a nlost remarkable portion 
of the world. The great plains of the basin of the Po 
are followed Ly a hilly tract which rises out of the 
bottonl, in order, after running between the two seas, 
to fornl the southern extrenlity of the continent. If 
the hills had been not quite so steep and high above 
the level of the sea, and had not their ùirections crossed 
and recrossed each other as they do, the ebb anù flow 
of the tides in priuleval tinles might have exercised 
a greater and ,vider influence on thelll, and might have 
washed over and forIned extensive plains; in which 
case this would have been one of the IlIOSt beautiful 
regions of this glorious clime, - sOl11ewhat higher than 
the rest of it. As it is, ho\vever, it is a strong net 
of mountain-ridges, interlacing each other in all direc- 
tions. One often is puzzled to know whither the 
\vaters will find their vent. If the valleys were better 
filled up, and the bottoms flatter and 1nore irrigated, 
the land might be compared to Bohemia, only that the 
nlountains have in every respect a different character. 
Ho\vever, it must Dot for one mOll1eut be thought of as 
a mountainous \vaste, but as a highly cultivated though 
hilly district. The chestnut grows very fine here; the 
wheat excellent, and that of this year's so\ving is 
already of a beautiful green. Along the roads are 
planted evergreen oaks with their small leaves; but 
around the churches and chapels, the slinl cypress. 


PERUGIA, Oct. 25, 1786. 
Evening. 
For t\VO evenings I have not been \vriting. The inns 
on the road were so \vretchedly bad, that it was quite 
useless to think of bringing out a sheet of paper. 
Moreover, I begin to be a little puzzled to find any- 
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thing; for, since quitting ,r enice, the travelling-bag 
has got nlore and n10re into confusion. 
Early in the morning (at twe
ty-three o'clock, or 
about ten of ,our reckoning) we left the region of the 
A.pennines, and saw Florence in an extensive valley, 
which is highly cultivat<:d, and sprinkled over with 
villas and houses without end. 
I ran rapidly over the city, the cathedral, the bap- 
tistery. Here, again, a perfectly ne\v and unknown 
\vodd opened upon lne, on \vhich, however, I win not 
further d ,veIl. The garùens of the Botoli are most 
delightfully situated. I hastened out of them as fast 
as I had entered thein. 
In the city we see the proof of the prosperity of the 
generations \vho built it. The conviction is at once 
forcell upon us, that they nlust have enjoyed a long 
succession of ,vise rulers, hut, above all, one is struck 
with the .beauty ana granù{:'ur \vhich distinguish all the 
public \vorks and roads and bridges in Tuscany. Every- 
thing here is at once substantial and clean. Use and 
profit, not less than elegance, are alike kept in view: 
every\vhere \ve discern traces of the care \vhich is taken 
to preserve then1. The cities of the Papal States, on 
the contrary, only seem to stand because the earth is 
unwilling to s\vallow thenl up. 
The sort of country that I lately remarked the 
region of the A pennines n1Ïght have been, is 'what 
Tuscany really is. As. it lies so much lo,ver, the 
ancient sea was able to do its duty properly, and has 
thrown up here deep beds of excellent nlar!. It is a 
light yello\v hue, and easily worked. They plough 
deep, retaining, ho\vever, Dl0St exactly the ancient 
n1anner. Their ploughs have no \vheels, and the share 
is not lTIovable. Bo\ved do\vn behind his oxen, the 
peasant pushes it do\vn into the earth, and turns up 
the soil. They plough over a field as many as five 
times, and use but little dung, \v hich they scatter \vith 
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the hands. After this, they so\v the corn. Then they 
plough together two of the slnaller ridges into one, and 
so fonn deep trenches, of such a nature that the rain- 
water easily runs off the lands into theIn.. '\Vhen the 
corn is gro\vn up on the ridges, they can also pass along 
these trenches in order to weed it. This way of till- 
ing is a very sensible one \vherever there is a fear of 
overrnoisture; but why it is practised on these rich 
open plains I cannot understand. This ren1al'k I just 
made at Arezzo, \vhere a glorious plain expands itself. 
It is impossible to find cleaner fields anywhere. Not 
even a lump of earth is to be seen: all is as fine .as if 
it had been sifted. Wheat thrives here most luxuriantly, 
and the soil seems to possess all the qualities required 
by its nature. Every second year, beans are planted 
for the horses, who in this country get no oats. Lupines 
are also much cultivated, \vhich at this season are beauti- 
fully green, being ripe in March. The flax, too, is up. It 
stands the \vinter, and is rendered more Llurable by frost. 
The olive-trees are strange plants. They look very 
luuch like \villows: like thenl, also, they lose the heart 
of the wood, and the bark splits. But still they have 
a greater appearance of durability; and one sees from 
the wood, of which the grain is extren1ely fine, that it 
is a slo\v grower. The foliage, too, resernbles that of 
the \villow, only the leaves on the branches are t:Ünner. 
All the hills around Florence are covered with olive- 
trees and vines, between which grain is so\vn; so that 
every spot of ground nlay be lnade profitable., Near 
Arezzo, and farther on, the fields are left more free. I 
observed that they take little care to eradicate the ivy, 
which is so injurious to the olive and the vine, although 
it would be so easy to destroy it. There is not a 
Ineadow to be seen. It is said that the Indian corn 
exhausts the soil. Since it has been introduced, agri- 
culture has suffered in its other crops. I can well 
believe it with their scanty In alluring. 
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Yesterday I took leave of ,my captain with a promise 
of visiting him at Bologna on lllY return. He is a 
true representative of the majority of his countryn1en. 
Here, ho\vever, I would record a peculiarity \vhich per.. 
son ally distinguished him. As I often sat q uieL, and 
lost in thought, he once exclaimed, " Che pensa? non 
deve mai pensar l'uomo, pensando s'invecchia ,." which, 
being interpreted, is as llluch as to say, " What are you 
thinking about? A nlan ought never to think. Think.. 
ing Inakes one old." And now for another apothegm 
of his: "Non deve fe1
marsi l'
/;omo in 'una sola cosa, 
pC1'clwallora divien rnatto,. bisogna aver mille cose, 
lna 
cOfljllsione nella testa,." in plain English, "A man 
ought not to rivet his thoughts exclusively on anyone 
thing: otherwise he is sure to go mad. He ought to 
have in his head a thousand things, a regular medley." 
Certainly the good man could not know that the 
very thing which lnade TIle so thoughtful was my hav.. 
ing my head mazed by a regular confusion of things, 
old and new. The following anecdote ,vill serve to 
elucidate still more clearly the mental character of an 
Italian of this class. IIaving soon discovered that 
I ,vas a Protestant, he oLserved, after sonle circumlo- 
cution, that he hoped I ,vould allow him to ask TIle a 
fe,v questions; for he had heard such strange things 
about us Protestants, that he wished to know for a 
certainty what to think of us. "l\lay you," he said, 
cc live ,vith a pretty girl ,vithout being married to her? 
do your priests allow you to do so?" To tbis I 
replied, that "our priests are prudent folk, who take 
no notice of such trifles. No doubt, if we were to con- 
sult theln upon such a matter, they would not permit 
it." "Are you, then, not obliged to ask them?" he 
exclairned. "Happy fellows I as they do not confess 
you, they of course do not find it out." Hereupon he 
gave vent, in many reproaches, to his discontent \vith 
his own priests, uttering at the same time loud praises 
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of our liberty. " Rut," he continued, ct as regards con- 
fession: ho\v stands it with you? '\Ve are told that 
all Inen, even if they are not Christians, must confess, 
but that inasmuch as n1any, fron1 their obduracy, are 
de barred frOln the right way, they nevertheless n1ake 
confession to an old tree; which, indeed, is Ünpious 
and ridiculous enough, but yet serves to show, that 
at least they recognise the necessity of confession." 
Upon this I eXplained to hiIu our Lutheran notions of 
confession, and our practice concerning it. All this 
appeared to him very easy, for he expressed an opinion 
that it was almost the sanle as confessing to a tree. 
After a brief hesitation, he begged of n1e very gravely 
to inforn1 hin1 correctly on another point. He had, 
forsooth, heard from the nlouth of his own confessor 
(who, he said, was a truthful man), that 'we Protestants 
are at liberty to n1arry our own sisters; which as- 
suredly is a chose nn peu forte. As I denied this to be 
the case, and atten1pted to give hin1 a n10re favourable 
opinion of our doctrine, he made no special remark on 
the latter, which evidently appeared to him a very 
ordinary and every-day sort of a thing, but turned aside 
my remarks by a new question, ,,"Te have been as- 
sured," he observed," that j1'rederick the Great, who has 
won so many victories, even over the faithful, and filled 
the \vor ld \vith his glory, - that he whom everyone 
takes to be a heretic is really a Catholic, and has 
received a dispensation from the Pope to keep the fact 
secret. j1"or while, as is well known, he never enters 
any of your churches, he diligently attends the true 
worship in a subterranean chapel, though \vith a broken 
heart, because he dare not openly avo\v the holy relig- 
ion, since, were he to do so, his Prussians, who are a 
brutish people and furious heretics, would no doubt 
murder hirn on the instant; and to risk that would do 
no good to the cause. On these grounds the Holy 
Father has given him pennission to worship in secret, 
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in return for \vhich he quietly dnes as much as possi- 
ble to propagate and to favour the true and only saving 
faith." I allowed all this to pass, nlerely oLserving, 
as it \vas so great a secret, 110 one could be a ,,-itness to 
its truth. The rest of our conversation \vas nearly of 
the saUle cast; so that I could not but adInire the 
shre\vd priests, \vho sought tu parry and to distort 
whatever was likely to enlighten or vary the dark 
outli ne of their traditional dugnlas. 
I left Perugia on a glorious morning, and felt the 
happiness of being. once lllore alone. The site of 
the city i'3 beautiful, and the view of the lake in the 
highest ù
gree refreshing. These scenes are deeply 
impresserl on my meluory. At first the road went 
down\val'ds, then it entered a cheerful valley enclosed 
on both sides by distant hills, till at last Assisi lay 
before us. 
Here, as I had learned from Palladio and V olck- 
mann, a Doble Temple of l\linerva, built in the tilne of 
Augustus, was still stanùing, in perfect repair. At 
l\1:adonna del Angelo, therefore, I quitted DIY rcctturino, 
leaving hÜn to proceed by hirnself to Foligno, and set 
off, in th9 face of a strong \vinù, for Assisi; for I 
longed for a foot-journey through a country so solitary 
for 111e. I left on DIY left the vast Illass of churches, 
piled Babel-wise one over another (in one of which 
rest the relnains of the holy St. Francis of Assisi), with 
aversion; for I thought to luyself, that the people \vho 
assembled in thelll \vere nlostly of the saIne stalnp as 
nlY captain and tra velling-colnpanion. Having asked 
of a gooù-Iooking youth the \vay to the Della l\linerva, 
he accolnpanied me to the top of the to\vn, for it lies 
on the side of a hill. At last we reached what is prop- 
erly the old to\vn; and, behold! before my eyes stood 
the noble edifice, - the first cOlnplete Inell10rial of antiq- 
uity that I had ev
r seen. .A.. 1110dest templ
, as 
befitting so snlall a to\vn, and yet so perfect, so well 
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conceived, that anywhere it would be an ornament. 
l\loreover, in these nmtters, ho,v grand \vere the an- 
cients in the choice of their sites! The ten1ple stands 
auuut half-way up the nlountain, where t\VO hills 111eet 
nn the level plåce \vhich is to this day called the 
Piazza. This itself slightly rises, and is intersected by 
the 11leeting of four roaùs, 
'hich ulake a SOllle\vhat 
dilated St. A,ndrew's cross. Probably the houses \vhich 
are IlO\V opposite the teillple, and block up the view 
from it, \vere not standing there in ancient times. If 
they were renloyed, we should have a south prospect 
over a rich and fertile country, anù at the sanle time 
the Temple of l\linerva would be visible from all sides. 
The line of the roads is, in all proùaùility, very ancient, 
since they follow the shape and inclination of the hill. 
The tell1ple does not stand ill the centre of the flat; 
but its site is so arranged, that the traveller approach- 
ing froTn ROBle catches a fine foreshortened view of it. 
To give an iùea of it, it is necessary to draw, not only 
the building itself, hut also its happily chosen site. 
Looking at the façade, I could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the genius-like identity of design which the 
architects have here as else\vhere nlaintained. The 
order is Corinthian, the inter-coIn nlnar spåces being 
somewhat above t\VO modules. The bases of the col- 
unlns and the plinths seelll to rest on pedestals, but it 
is only an appearance. The socle is cut through in 
five places; and, at each of these, five steps ascend 
between the coluIllns, and bring you to a level, on 
which properly the COlUIl1nS rest, and from which, also, 
you enter the tenlple. The bold idea of cutting 

hrough the socle was happily hazarded; for, as the 
temple is situated on a hill, the flight of steps 111USt 
otherváse have been carried up to such a height as 
would have incollyeniently narrowed the area of the 
ternple. As it is, how-ever, it is inlpossiLle to deterrnine 
how inany steps there originally were; for, with the 
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exception of a very fe\v, they are all choked up 'with 
dirt, or paved over. l\lost reluctantly did I tear lllyself 
from the sight, and deterrniueù to call the attention of 
architects to this noble edifice, ill order that an accu- 
rate draught of it nwy be furnished. For ,vhat a sorry 
thing tradition is, I here again find occasion to remark. 
Palladio, \vhom I trust in every lllatter, gives, indeed, 
a sketch of this tenlple. But certainly he uever can 
llave seen it hinlself: for he gives it real pedestals 
above the area, by which nleans the colulllns appear 
disproportionately high, and the result is a sort of 
unsightly Palrl1yrene rllonstrosity; 'whereas, in fact, its 
look is so full of repose and beauty as to satisfy both 
the eye and the rlliud. The Ì1npressio11 which the 
sight of this edifice left upon llle is not to be ex- 
pressed, and' will bring forth inlperishable fruits. It 
'was a beautiful evening, and I no\v iurlled to descend 
the lllountain, As I was proceeding along the TIornan 
road, calm and cOlnposed, suddenly I heard behind llle 
sonle rough voices in dispute. I fancied that it ,vas 
only the Sbirri, whorn I had previously noticed in the 
town. I therefore "'
ent on without care, but still with 
lllY ears listening to what they might be saying behind 
nle. I soon became aware that I was the object of 
their re
narks. Four lllen of this body (t\VO of whom 
\vere arnled \vith guns) passed llle in the rudest way 
possible, rnuttering to each other, and, turning back 
after a few steps, suddenly surrounded rne. They 
demanded my name, and \vhat I ",-as doing there. I 
said that I ,vas a stranger, and had travelled on foot to 
Assisi while nlY vetturino had gone on to Foligno. It 
appeared to then1 very improbable that anyone should 
pay for a carriage, and yet tra yel 011 foot. They asked 
me if I had been visiting the Gran Convento. I 
answered " No," but assured them that I kne\v the 
building of old; but, being an architect" my chief 
object this time was simply to obtain a sight of the 
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::\1aria della l\linerva, \vhich, they nlust be aware, was 
an architectural Dlodel. This they could not contra- 
dict, but seelHed to take it very ill that I had not paid 
a visit to the saint, and avowed their suspicion that 
probably nlY business \vas to snluggle contraband 
goods. I pointed out to th81ll how ridiculous it \vas 
that a man .who \valked openly through the streets, 
alone, and \vithout packs, and \vith enlpty pockets, 
should be taken for a contrabandist. 
However, upon this I offered to return to the town 
with theIn, and to go before the podestà, and, by show- 
ing my papers, prove to hÌ1n that I \vas an honest 
traveller. Upon this they muttered together for a 
\vhile, and then expressed their opinion that it \vas 
unnecessary; and as I Lehaved throughout with cool- 
ness and gravity, they at last left l11e, and turned 
toward the town. I looked after theIn. As these 
rude churls nloved on in the foreground, behind thenl 
the beautiful TenIple of l\linel'va once more caught lilY 
eye to soothe and console nle \vith its sight. I turned 
then to the left, to look at the heavy Cathedral of St. 
Francisco, and was about to continue Iny \vay, when 
one of the unarmed Sbirri separating himself fron1 the 
rest, came up to me in a quiet and frienrlly 1nanner. 
Saluting me, he said, "Siguior stranger, you ought at 
least to give 1ne something to drink your health; for I 
assure you, that, from the yery first, I took you to be 
an honourable man, and loudly maintained this opinion 
in opposition to nlY conuades. They, however, are 
hot-headed and over-hasty fellows, and have no knowl- 
edge of the world. Yon yourself Inust have observed 
that I \vas the first to allow the force of, and to assent 
to, your remarks." I praised him on this score, and 
'Q,rged him to protect all honourable strangers \vho 
n1Îght henceforward COlne to Assisi for the sake either. 
of religio
 or of art, and especially all architects ,vho 

ight wish to do honour to the town by measuring and 
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sketching the ten1ple of :JIinerva, since a correct dra\v- 
iug or engraving of it had never yet been taken. If he 
\vere to accolllpany thelll, they would, J assureù then1, 
give hinl substantial proofs of their gratitude; and 
with these \vords I put into his hand SOlne silver, 
which, as exceeding his expectation, delighted hÜn 
above measure. He begged nle to pay a second visit 
to the to\vn; rell1arkillg that I ought not on any 
account to miss the festival of the saint, on \vhich I 
luight with the greatest safety, delight and a1I1use 
myself. Indeed, if, l>eing a good-looking fello\v, I 
should wish to be introduced to the fair sex, he 
assured me that the lJrettiest anù nlost respectable 
ladies would willingly receive nle, or any stranger, 
upon his recon1mendation. He took his leave, pronlÍs- 
iug to feillenlber llle at vespers before the tomb of the 
saint, and to offer up a prayer for my safety throughout 
111Y travels. Upon this \ve parted, and nlost delighted 
was I to be again alone \vith nature and luyself. The 
road to Foligno \vas one of the most beautiful and 
agreeable walks that I ever took. For four full hours 
I \valked along the side of a nlount;lin, having on Iny 
left a richly cultivated valley. 
It is but sorry travelling \vith a vett
trino: it is 
ahvays best to follo\v at one's ease on foot. In this 
way had I travelled frolll Ferrara to this place. As 
regards the arts and nlechanical invention, on 'which, 
however, the ease and cOin forts of life mainly depend, 
Italy, so highly favoured by nature, is very far ùehind 
all other countries. The carriage of the vetturino, 
which is still called "sedia," 01' "seat," certainly took 
its origin froln the ancient litters draw'n by mules, in 
which females and aged persons, or the highest digni- 
taries, used to be carried about. Instead of the hinder 
nlule, on whose yoke the shafts used to rest, t\VO 
wheels have been placed beneath the carriage, and no 
further improveulent has been thought of. In this 
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\vay one IS stiÌl jolted along, just as they were cen- 
turies ago. It is the same with their houses and 
everything else. 
If one \vishes to see realised the poetic idea of men in 
prin1eval tirnes, spending n10st of their lives beneath 
the open heaven, and only occasionally, \vben com- 
pelled by necessity, retiring for shelter into the caves, 
he must visit the houses hereaboúts, especially those 
in the rural districts, 'which are quite in the style and 
fashion of caves. Such an incredible absence of care 
do the Italians evince in order not to grow old Ly 
thinking. 'Vith unheard-of frivolity, they neglect to 
make any preparation for the long nights of winter, 
and in consequence, for a considerable portion of the 
year, suffer like dogs. Here in Foligno, in the midst 
of a perfectly Homeric household, - the whole family 
being gathered together in a large hall, round a fire on 
the hearth, with plenty of running back\vard and for- 
ward, and of scolding and shouting, \yhile supper is 
going on at a long table like that in the picture of the 
VV edùing- }'east at Can a, - I seize an opportunity of 
writing this, as one of the family has ordered au ink- 
stand to be brought 111e, - a luxury, which, judging 
fronl other circunlstances, I did not look for. These 
pages, however, tell too plainly of the cold, and of the 
inconvenience of my writing-taLle. 
I arn now nlade only too sensible of the rashness 
of travelling in this country \vithout a servant, and with- 
out providing oneself ,veIl ,vith every necessary. What 
\vith the ever-changing currency, the vetturini, the ex- 
tortion, the wretched inns, one who, like myself, is 
tra veIling alone for the first time in this country, hop- 
ing to find unintèrrupted pleasure, \vill be sure to find 
hÏ1nself Iniserably disappointed every day. Ho\vever, 
I \vished to see the couutry at any cost; and, even if 
I must be dragged to Rome on Ixion's \vl1eel, I shall 
not conlplain. 
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TERNI, Oct. 27, 1786. 
Evening. 
-Again sitting in a "cave," which, only a year before, 
suffered frOll1 an earthquake. The little town lies in 
the nÜdst of a rich country (for taking a circuit round 
the city I explored it \vith pleasure), at the beginning 
of a beautiful plain .which lies between two ridges of 
limestone hills. Terni, like Bologna, is situated at the 
foot of the mountain range. 
Almost ever since the papal officer left me, I have 
had a priest for lilY c01l1panion. The latter appears 
better contented '\vith his profession than the soldier, 
and is reaùy to enlighten me, '\vhorn he very soon saw 
to be a heretic, by answering any question I lliight put 
to him concerning the ritual and other n1atters of, his 
church. By thus Inixing continually with new char- 
acters, I thoroughly obtain my object. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to hear the people talking together, if 
you \vould form a true and lively image of the whole 
country. The Italians are in the strangest manner 
possible rivals anù adversaries of each other. Every 
one is strongly enthusiastic in the praise of his own 
town and state. They cannot bear \vith one another: 
and, even in the same city, the different ranks nourish 
perpetual feuds, and all this \vith a profoundly viva- 
cious and most obvious passionateness; so that, \vhile 
they expose one another's pretensions, they keep up an 
an1using comedy all day long. And yet they are quick 
at understanding others, and seenl quite aware bow 
impossible it is for a stranger to enter into their ways 
and thoughts. 
I ascended to Spoleto, and went along the aqueduct 
which serves also for a bridge fronl one mountain to 
another. The ten brick arches \vhich span the valley 
ha ve quietly stood there through centuries; and the 
\vater still flows into Spoleto, and reaches its renlotest 
quarters. This is the third great \vork of the ancients 
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that I have seen, and still the sanle grandeur of con- 
ception. A second nature nlade to work for social 
objects, - such was their architecture. And so arose 
the anlphitheatre, the tel11ple, and the aqueduct. N O\V 
at last I can understand the justice of IllY hatred for 
all arbitrary caprices, as for instance, the ,\\-Tinter casts 
on \vhite stone - a nothing about nothing - a mon- 
strous piece of confectionery orllanlent; and so also 
with a thousand other things. But all that is now 
dead; for 'whatever does not possess a true intrinsic 
vitality cannot live long, and can neither be nor ever 
beconle great. 
What entertainnlent and instruction have I not had 
cause to be thankful for during these eight last weeks! 
but in fact it has also cost me SODle trouble. I kept 
nlY eyes contÎnually open, and strove to stanlp deep 
on my 111ind the images of all I saw. That was all: 
judge of theln I could not, even if it been in my 
power. 
San Crocefisso, a singular chapel on the roadside, did 
not look, to my n1Ìnd, like the relnains of a tenlple 
which had once stood on the Sa 111e site. It was evi- 
dent that columns, pillars, and pedÜnents had been 
found, and incongruously put together, not stupidly, 
but Inadly. It does not adnÜt of description: ho\v- 
ever, there is somewhere or other an engraving of it. 
And so it lnay seem strange to some that we should 
go on trouhling ourselves to acquire an idea of antiq- 
uity, although we have nothing before UR but ruins, 
out of \vhich \ve must first painfully reconstruct the 
very thing we \vish to form an idea of. 
With what is called "classical ground" the case 
stands rather different. Here, if only we do not go to 
work fancifully, but take the ground really as it is) 
then we shall have the decisive arena \vhich moulded 
nlore or less the greatest of events. Accordingly I 
have hitherto actively employed rny geological and agri- 
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cultural eye to the suppressing of fancy and sensibility, 
in order to gaill for lllyself an un biassed and distinct 
notion of the loeality. By such 11leallS history fixes 
itself on our nÜnds \vith a luarvellous vividness, and 
the effect is utterly incollceivable tu another. It i
 
sOlnething of this sort that Inakes nle feel so yery great 
a desire to read Tacitus ill l
olne. 
I llluSt Dot, ho\vever, forget the 'weather. As I 
de
cended the .A..ppenniues frunl Bologna, the clouds 
gradual]y retired tu\val'd the nurth; afterward they 
changed their course, and nloved to\val'd Lake Trasi- 
nlene. Here they continued to hang, though perhaps 
they Inay have uloved a little farther soutln,,,-ard. In- 
stead, therefore, of the great plain of the 1>0, sending, 
as it does during the SU111n1er, all its clouds to the 
Tyrolese Inouutaill
, it no\v send8 a part of them 
to\vard the A pennines: from thence, perhaps, COUles 
the rainy season. 
They are 1l0\V beginning to gather the olives. It is 
done here \yith the hand: in other places they are 
beat do\vn \vith sticks. If 'winter comes on before 
all are gathered, the rest are allo\ved to renlain on the 
trees till spring. Yesterday I noticed in a very strong 
soil the largest and oldest trees I have ever yet seen. 
The fa ,Tour of the 1\1 uses, like that of the den10ns, 
is not ahvays shown us in a suitable Ill0Il1ent. Yes- 
terday I felt inspired to undertake a \york \vhich at 
present \vould be ill-ti111ed. A pproaching nearer and 
nearer to the centre of RonU1nis111, surrounded by 
Ronlan Catholics, boxed up "Tith a priest in a sedan, 
and striving anxiously to observe and to study \vith- 
out prejudice true nature and noble art, I have arrived 
at a vivid conyiction that all traces of original Chris- 
tianity are extinct here. Indeed, \vhile I tried to 
bring it before IllY nlÎnd in its purity, as we see it 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, I could not help 
shuddering to think of the shapeless, not to saJ gro- 
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tesque, mass of heathenislll \vhich heavily overlies its 
benign beginnings. Accordingly, the "\Yandering Jew 
again occurred to lne as ba ving been a witness of all 
this \vonderful development and envelopment, and as 
having lived to experience so strange a state of things, 
that Christ hirnself, \vhen he shall conle a second time 
to gather in his harvest, \vill be in danger of being 
crucified a second time. The legend "V enio itel'um 
crucifigi" was to serve me as the material of this 
catastrophe. 
Dreallls of this kind floated before me; for, out of 
iTnpatience to get onward, I used to sleep in my 
clothes. And I know of nothing more beautiful than 
to wake before da\vn, and, bet-ween sleeping and \vak- 
ing, to seat one's self in one's car, and travel on to 
meet the day. 


Cr,TTA CASTELLANA, Oct. 
8, 1786. 
I will not fail you this last evening. It is not yet 
eight o'clock, and all are already in bed: so I can for 
a good "last tÍ1ne" think over \v hat is gone by, and 
revel in the anticipation of what is so shortly to come. 
This has been throughout a bright and glorious day,- 
the morning very cold, the day clear and warn1, the 
evening sornewhat windy, but very beautiful. 
It \vas very late when we set off from Terni; and 
\ve reached N arni before day, and so I did not see the 
bridge. Valleys and lo\vlauds; no\V near, now distant 
prospects; a rich country, but all of lÜnestone, and not 
a trace of any other forlllation. 
Otricoli is built on an alluvial gravel-hill thrown up 
by one of the ancient, inundations. It is built of 1a va 
. brought fronl the other side of the river. 
As soon as one is over the bridge, one finds one's 
self in a volcanic region, either of real lava, or of the 
native rock changeJ by the heat and by fusion. You 
ascend a mountain, \vhich you n1Ïght set down at once 
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for gray lava. It contains many white crystals of the 
shape of garnets. The causeway from the heights to 
the Citta Castellana is likewise composed of this stone, 
now ,vorn extreulely snlooth. The city is built on a 
bed of volcanic tufa, in which I thought I could dis- 
cover ashes, pumice-stone, and pieces of lava. The 
view from the castle is extreulely beautiful. Soracte 
stanùs out and alone in the prospect nlost þictur- 
esquely. It is probaLly a lirnestone nlountain of the 
saIne fonnation as the A pennines. The volcanic region 
is far lo,ver than the A pennines; and it is only the 
streams tearing through it that have formed out of it 
hills and rocks, 'which, with their overhanging ledges 
and other marked features of the landscape, furnish 
most glorious objects for the painter. · 
To-nlorrow evening and I shall be in Rome. Even 
yet I can s
arcely believe it possible. And, if this 
wish is fulfilled, what shall I wish for after,vard? I 
know not, except it be that I may safely stand in my 
little pheasant-loaded canoe, and nIay find all my 
friends well, happy, and unchanged. 


ROME. 


ROME, Nov. 1, 1786. 
AT last I can speak out, and greet my friends with 
good humour. May they pardon nlY secrecy, and 
what has been, as it were, a subterranean journey 
hither. For scarcely to myself did I venture to say 
whither I was hurrying. Even on the roaù I often 
had nlY fears; and it ,vas only as I passed under the 
Porta del Popolo that I felt certain of reaching Rome. 
And now let me also say that a thousand times, ay, 
at all times, do I think of you in the neighbourhood of 
these objects ,vhich I never believed I should visit 
alone. It was only when I saw everyone bound, body 
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and soul, to the north, and all longing for those coun- 
tries utterly extinct al1l0ng theIn, that I resolved to 
undertake the 101lg, solitary journey, and to seek that 
centre to\vard ,vhich I ,,,as attracted by an irresistible 
ÎII1pulse. In<leed, fur the few last years it had become 
\vith 111e a kind of disease, ,vhich could only be cured 
by the sight aud presence of the absent object. No\v, 
at length, I lllay venture to confess the truth. It 
reached at last such a height that I durst not look at 
a Latin book, or even an engraving of Italian scenery. 
The craving to see this country ,vas over-ripe. Now 
it is satisfied. Friends and country have once lllore 
becollle right dear to 1ne, and the return to thenl is a 
wished-for object; nay, the nlore ardently desired, the 
more firmly I feel convinced that I bring 'with me too 
lI1any treasures for personal enjoyment or private use, 
but such as through life Inay serve others, as well as 
myself, for edification and guidance. 


ROME, Nov. 1, 1786. 
Well, at last I am arrived in this great capital of the 
world. If, fifteen years ago, I could have seen it in 
good company, with a well-informed guide, I should 
ha ve thought rnyself very fortunate. But as it was to 
be that I should thus see it alone, and with my own 
eyes, it is well that this joy has fallen to my lot so 
late in life. 
Over the mountains of the Tyrol I have as good as 
flown. Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and ,r enice I have 
careful1y looked at; hastily glanced at Ferrara, Cento, 
Bologna; and scarcely seen Florence at all. J\1y anx- 
iety to reach Rome was so great, and it so grew with 
nle every mOlllent, that to think of stopping anywhere 
was quite out of the question. Even in Florence, I 
only stayed three hours. X o,v I anl here at my ease, 
and, as it would seenl, shall be tranquillised for IllY 
whole life; for, we lllay alnlost say that a new life 
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Legins when a lllan once Rees ,vith his own eyes all 
that before he has but partially heard or read of. All 
the dreaIlls of my youth I now behold realised before 
Ille. TÞ.e subjects of the first engravings I ever re... 
member seeing (several views of ROlne ,vere hung up 
in an anteroom of my father's house) stand bodily 
before my sight, and all that I had long been ac- 
quainted with through 1>aintings or drawings, ellgrav- 
ings or \voodcuts, plaster casts and curk lllodels, are 
here collectively presented tu n1Y eye. Wherever I go 
I find some old acquaintance in this new ,vorld. It is 
all just as I had thought it, and yet all is new. And 
just the same might I relnark of nlY o'wn observations 
and my own ideas. I have not gained any new 
thoughts; but the older ones have becollle so defined, 
so vivid, and so coherent, that they may almost pass 
for new ones. 
When Pygnlalion's Elisa, which he bad shaped 
entirely in accordance with his ,vishes, and to which 
he had given as much of truth and nature as an artist 
can, Inoved at last toward him, and said, "It is I!"- 
how different was the living forIll from the chiselled 
stone! 
In a moral sense, too, how salutary it is for me to 
live awhile among a ,vholly sensual people, of whom 
so much has been said and ,vritten, and of ,vhom every 
stranger judges according to the standard he brings 
with him. I can excuse everyone ,vho blan1es and 
reproaches them. They stand too far apart fronl us, 
and for a stranger to associate with them is difficult 
and expensive. 
RÜ:\IE, Nov. 3, 1786. 
One of the chief motives ,vith which I had deluded 
myself for hurrying to Rome was the Festival of All 
Saints; for I thought within Iny-self, if Rome pays so 
much honour to a single saint, ,,,"hat will she not show 
to them all! But I ,vas undor a mistake. The 
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Roman Church has never been very fond of celebrating 
with relnarkable pOlllp any common festival: and so 
she leaves every ordèr to celebrate in silence the espe- 
cial lllemory of its own patron; for the name" festi- 
val," and the day especially set apart to each saint, is 
properly the occasion \vhen each receives his highest 
cOllllnenloration. 
Yesterday, however, which was the. 
"'estival of All 
Souls, things went better with me. This conlnlelllora- 
tion is kept by the Pope in his private chapel on the 
Quirinal. I hastened with Tisch Lein to the l\lonte 
Cavallo. The piazza before the palace has something 
altogether singular, so irregular is it, and yet so grand 
and so beautiful! I now cast eyes upon the Colos- 
suses ! Neither eye nor Inind was large enough to 
take them in. Ascending a broad flight of steps, we 
followed the crowd through a splendid and spacious 
hall. In this antech a III ber, directly opposite to the 
chapel, and in sight of the llumerous apartments, one 
feels sOlnewhat strange to find one's self beneath the 
same roof with the vicar of Christ. 
The office had begun. Pope and cardinals were 
already in the church, - the IIoly Father, of a highly 
handsome and dignified form; the cardinals, of differ- 
ent ages and figures. I was seized with a strange, 
longing desire that the head of the Church might open 
his golden mouth, and, speaking with rapture of the 
ineffable bliss of the hapI!Y soul, set us all, too, in 
a rapture. But as I only saw hinl moving. backward 
and forward before the altar, and turning, now to this 
side, and now to that, and only muttering to himself, 
and conducting himself just like a common parish 
priest, the original sin of Protestantism revived within 
me, and the .well-ku()\vn and ordinary mass for the 
dead had no charlns for nle. For nlost assuredly 
Christ himself - he \vho, in his youthful days and 
e,Ten as a child, excited men's wonder by his oral 
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exposition of Scripture - did never thus teach and 
work in silence; but, as we learn from the Gospels
 he 
,vas ever read)
 to utter his ,vise and spiritual \vords. 
'Vhat, I asked nlyself, would he say, \vere he to COine 
in aillong us, and see his in1age 011 earth thus lllUl11- 
bling, and sailing Lackward and forward? The" V eniÇ> 
iterun1 crucifigi" again crossed my mind, and I nudged 
my cOIlJpanion to COlne out into the freer air of the 
vaulted and painted hall. 
Here ,ve found a crowd of persons attentively observ- 
ing the rich paintings; for the Festival of All Souls is 
also the holiday of all the artists in Home. Not only 
the chapel, but the w hole palace also, .with all its rooms, 
is for nlany hours on this day open and free to every 
one; no fees being required, and the visitors not being 
liable to be hurried on by the chainberlain. 
The paintings on the walls engaged my attention, 
aud I now fonned a ne\v acquaintance with some 
excellent artists ,,"hose very nanles had hitherto been 
alnlost unkno\vn to nle. For instance, I no,v, for the 
first tÜne, learned to appreciate and to love the cheer- 
ful Carlo 11aratti.' 
But chiefly ,velcolne to nle were the masterpieces of 
the artists of .whose sty Ie and DIanneI' I already had 
SOllIe impression. I saw with amazement the wonder- 
ful Petronilla of Guercino, \vhich was formerly in St. 
Peter's, 'where a nlosaic copy no\v stands in the place 
of the original. The body of the saint is lifted out of 
the grave; and the same person, just reanin1ated, is 
being received into the heights of heaven by a celestial 
youth. Whatever may be alleged against this double 
action, the picture is invaluable. 
Still more struck was I with a picture of Titian's. It 
thro\vs into the shade all I have hitherto seen. Whether 
nlY eye is nlore practised, or 'whether it is really the 
most excellent, I cannot determine. An inlmense ]11aSS- 
robe, stiff with ern broidery and gohl-enlbossed figures, 
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envelopes the dignified fran1e of a bishop. With a 
Inassive pastoral staff' in his left hand, he is gazing ,vith 
a look of rapture toward heaven, while he holds in his 
right a book, out of which he seeIns to have Ì1nbibed 
the divine ellthusimnn ,vith \vhich he is inspired. Be- 
hind hÌ1n a beautiful maiden, holding a palm-branch in 
her hand, and full of affectionate sJïllpathy, is luoking 
over his shoulder into the open book. .A grave old 
Ulall on the right stands quite close tb the book, but 
appears to pay no attention to it. The key in his hand 
suggests the possibility of his fau1Ïliar acquaintance 
,vith its contents. Over against this group, a naked, 
\vell-nHtde youth, wounded ,vith an arro\v, and in chains, 
is looking straight before hÜn, \vith a slight expression 
of resignation ill his countenance. In the intel'lllediate 
space stand t\VO lIlonks, bearing a cross and lilies, and 
devoutly looking up to heaven. Then in the clear 
upper space is a semicircular \vall, \vhich encloses thenl 
all. Above Inoves a 1iadonna in highest glory, s)Tm- 
pathising with all that passes belo,v. The young, 
sprightly child on her 1>osoln, ,vith a radiant counte- 
nance, is holding out a cro\vn, antI seems, indeed, on 
the point of casting it down. On both sides, angels 
are floating by, \vho hold in their hands crowns in 
abundance. High above all the figures, and even the 
triple-rayed aureola, soars the celestial dove, as at once 
the centre and finish of the \vhole group. 
\Ve said to ourselves, "SOllIe ancient holy legend 
nlust have furnishe<l the suLject of this picture in order 
that these various and ill-assorted personages should 
have been brought together so artistically and so sig- 
nificantly." We ask not, ho,vever, \vhyand ,vherefore: 
we take it all for granted, and only ,vonder at the in- 
estÌ1nable piece of art. Less unintelligible, but still 
ffi)Tsterious, is a fresco of Guiùo's in this chapel. A 
virgin, in childish beauty, loveliness, and innocence, is 
seated, and quietly sewing. Two angels stand by her 
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side, \vaiting to do her service at the slightest bidding. 
Youthful iUllocence and industry, the beautiful picture 
seenlS to tell us, are guarded and honoured by the 
heavenly beings. No legend is ,vanting here, - no 
story needed to furnish an explanation. 
N O\V, however, to cool a little 111Y artistic enthusiasm, 
a llierry incident occurred. I observed that several of 
the GenTIan artists, who canIe up to Tischbein as an 
old acquaintance, after staring at me, went their 'ways 
again. llaying left Ine for a few Illollients, one returned, 
and saiù, " \Ye have had a good joke. The report that 
you 'vere in TIolne had spread anlong us, and the at- 
tention of us artists ,vas called to the one unkno\vn 
stranger. N ow, there ,vas one of our body who used 
for a long titne to assert that he had lliet you, nay, he 
asseverated he had lived on very friendly tenns with 

"ou, - a fact ,vhich we ,vere not so ready to believe. 
Ho'wever, ,ve have just called upon hinl to look at you, 
and solve our doubts. He at once stoutly denied that 
it \vas you, and said that in the stranger there \vas 
not a trace of your person or mien." So, then, at 
least, our incognito is for the monlent secure, and will 
afford us something hereafter to laugh at. 
I no,v mixed at my ease \",ith the troop of artists, 
and asked theln ,vho \vere the painters of 'several pic- 
tures ,vhose style of art 'vas unkno,vn to Dle. At last 
I ,vas particularly struck by a picture representing St. 
George killing the dragon and setting free the virgin. 
Noone could tell me whose it ,vas. Upon this, a little, 
modest Inan, who up to this tÜne had llOt opened his 
nlouth, canle forward, and told me it was by Pordenone, 
the Venetian painter; and that it ,vas one of the best 
of his paintings, and displayed all his lTIerits. I was 
now \vell able to explain ,vhy I liked it. The picture 
pleased me Lecause I possesseù SOlne kno,vledge of the 
Venetian school, and was better able to appreciate the 
excellences of its best masters. 
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T}--e artist, my informant, ,vas Heinrich l\leyer, a 
S,viss, ,vho for some' years had been studying at ROIne 
with a friend of the nanle of Rolla, and 'who had taken 
excellent dra,vings in Spain of antique Lusts, and was 
well read in the history of art. 


RO
IE, Nov. 5, 1786. 
I have no\v been here seven days, and have, by 
degrees, forilled in IOY nlÏlld a general idea of the city. 
'Ve go diligently back,val'd and forward. \Vhile I am 
thus 1l1aking myself acquainted with the plan of old 
and new ROIne, viewing the ruins and the buildings, 
visiting this and that villa, the grandest and nlost re- 
Inarkable objects are slo\vly and leisurely contemplated. 
I do but keep nlY eyes open, and see, and then go and 
C01l1e again; for it is only in ROBle one can duly pre- 
pare hirnself for Rome. 
It nnH3t, however, be confessed that it is a sad and 
nlelancholy business to prick alJll track out ancient 
Rome in ne\v ROIne: however, it nlust be done, and we 
may hope at least for an incalculable gratification. We 
meet ,vith traces both of loajesty and of ruin, ,vhich 
alike surpass all conception. 'Vhat the barbarians 
spared, the builders of ne,v Rome made havoc of. 
'Yhen one thus beholds an object two thousand 
years old and more, but so nlanifoldly and thoroughly 
altered by the changes of tinIe, but sees, nevertheless, 
the saIne soil, the saIne mountains, and often, indeed, 
the sanle walls and colunlns, one beconles, af? it were, 
a contemporary of the great counsels of fortune; and 
thus it becomes difficult for the observer to trace frolll 
the beginning ROllle following Rome, and not only new 
Ronw succeeding the old, but also the several epochs of 
both old and new in succession. I endeavour, first of 
all, to grope IllY \vay alone through the obscurer parts; 
for this is the only plan by \vhich one can hope fully 
and completely to turn to use the excellent introduc- 
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tory works \vhich have been 'written from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. The first artists and 
scholars have occupied their 'whole lives with these 
objects. 
And this vastness has a strangely trallquillising effect 
upon you in Rome, \vhile you pass fronl place to place 
in order to visit the most remarkable objects. In other 
places one has to search for 'what is inlportant: here 
one is oppresseù and borne down 'with nunlberless 
phenonlena. Wherever one goes and casts a look 
around, the eye is at once struck 'with SOlne landscape, 
forms of every kind and style; palaces and ruins, gar- 
dens and statuary, distant vie\vs of villas, cottages and 
stables, triumphal arches and columns, often crowding 
so close together, that they lllight all be sketched on a 
single sheet of paper. He ought to have a hundred 
hanùs to 'write, for '\v hat can a single pen do here? 
And besides, by the evening one is quite weary anù 
exhausted '\vith the day's seeing and adnlÍring. 


RO:\IE, Nov. 7, 1786. 
But my friends nlust pardon Ine, if in future I am 
found chary of words. During travel one usual1y 
rakes together all that he nleets on his way: every day 
brings s0111ething new, and he then hastens to reflect 
upon and judge of it. Here, however, we conle into a 
very great school indeed, where every day says so 
liluch, that ,\ye cannot venture to say anything of the 
day itself. Indeed, people ,voulù do well, if, tarrying 
here for years together, they observed awhile a 
Pythagorean silence. 
I anl very '\vell. The '\veather, as the Romans say, 
is brutto. The south \vind, the sirocco, is blowing, and 
briugs ,,'ith it every day nlore or less of rain. For nlY 
part, I do not find the weather disagreeable: such as it 
is, it is '\varmer than the rainy days of summer are 
with us. 
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The more I beCOlne acquainted 'with Tischbein's 
talents, as \vell as his principles alld views of art, the 
higher I appreciate and value thenl. He has laid 
before me his dra\vings and sketches. They have great 
nlerit, and are full of high promise. His visit to 
Bodmer led hinl to fix his thoughts on the infancy 
of the hUlllan race, when Ilian found hÜllself stanù- 
ing on the earth, and had to solve the problem how 
he must best fulfil his destiny of being the lord of 
cre ation. 
As a suggestive introduction to a series of illustra- 
tions of this subject, he has attempted symbolically to 
vindicate the high antiquity of the world. Mountains 
overgrown with noble forests, ravines worn out by 
watercourses, burnt-out volcanoes still faintly SIll okin g. 
In the foreground the n1Íghty stock of a patriarchal oak 
still renlains in the ground, on \vhose half-bared roots 
a deer is trying the strength of his horns, - a conception 
as fine as it is beautifully executed. 
In another most reInal'kable piece he has painted 
man yoking the horse, and by bis superior skill, if not 
strength, bringing all the other creatures of the earth, 
the air, and the ",-rater, under his dominion. The com- 
position is of extraordinary beauty: when finished in 
oils, it cannot fail of producing a great effect. .A draw- 
ing of it must, at any cost, be secured for Weimar. 
When this is finished, he purposes to paint an assen1bly 
of old nlen, aged, and experienced in council, in which 
he intends to introduce the portraits of living person- 
ages. At present, however, he is sketching away with 
the greatest enthusiasrn at a battle-piece. Two bodies 
of cavalry are fighting \vith equa] courage and resolu- 
tion: between them yawns an awful chasm, \vhich 
but few borses would attempt to clear. The arts of 
defensive warfare are useless here. A 'wild resolve, a 
bold attack, a successful leap, or else to be hurled in 
the abyss belo\v I This picture will afford hÏ1n an 
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opportunity to display in a very striking manner bis 
knowledge of horses and of their lllake and Ulovelllents. 
N o,v, it is Tischbein's wish to have these sketches 
(and a series of others to follow, or to be intercalated 
bet,veen theln) connected together by a poeul, which 
Inay serve to explain the dra,vings, and, by giving them 
a definite context, nlay lend to them both a body and 
a charl'n. 
The idea is beautiful; only the artist and the poet 
must be many years together in order to carry out and 
to execute such a \vork. ' 
The Loggie of Raphael, and the great pictures of the 
School of 
'\.thens, etc., I have no,v seen for the first 
and only tiIne; so that for me to judge of them at 
present is like having to make out and to judge of 
Honler frolll SOllIe half-obliterated and nluch-injured 
lllanuscript. The gratification of the first impression 
is inconlplete: it is only \vhen they have been care- 
fully studied and exaulined, one by one, that the 
enjoYll18nt becollles perfect. The best preserved are 
the paintings on the ceilings of the Loggie. They are 
as fresh as if painted yesterday. The subjects are sym- 
bolical. \T ery fe,v, however, are by Raphael's own 
band; but they are excellently executed, after his 
designs and under his eye. 
l\Iany a titne, in years past, did I entertain tbe 
strange \vhim, ardently to wish that I nlight one day 
be taken to Italy by some ,vell-educated man, - by 
sonle Englishman ,veIl learned in art and in history. 
And no,v it all bas been brought aoout Il1ucb better 
than T could have anticipated. Tischbein has been 
living here long as a sincere friend to me, and during 
his stay has a1,vays cherished the ,vish of being able to 
show nle ROllle one day. Our intimacy is old by 
letter, though ne\v by presence. \Vhere could I have 
lllet ,vith a worthier guide? And, if 11lY time is 
lÜuited, I will at least learn and enjoy as ll1uch as 
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possible. And yet, aU this notwithstanding, I clearly 
foresee, that, ,vhen I lea ve Rome, I shall wÌsh that I 
were conling to it. 
ROME, Nov. 8, 1786. 
My strange and perhaps whimsical incognito proves 
useful to me in many ,vays that I never should have 
thought of. As everyone thinks himself in duty 
bound to ignore ,vho I am, and consequently never 
ventures to speak to nle of nlyself and my ,yorks, they 
have no alternative left thenl but to speak of them- 
selves, or of the matters in 'which they are most inter- 
ested; and in this way I become circumstantially 
informed of the occupations of each, and of everything 
remarkable that is either taken in hand or produced. 
Hofrath Reiffenstein good-naturedly hUlllours this 
whinl of mine. As, ho,vever, for special reasons, he 
could not bear the llalne I had assumed, he immediately 
nlade a baron of nle; and I aln now called the Baron 
,qegen Rondanini übcr (" the baron ,vho lives opposite 
to the palace Rondanini "). This designation is suf- 
ficiently precise, especially as the Italians are accus- 
tomed to speak of people either by their Christian 
nanles, or else by souie nickname: in short, I have 
gained my object; and I escape the dreadful annoyance 
of having to give to everybody an account of myself 
and my works. 
ROME, Nov. 9, 1786. 
I frequently stand still a moment to survey, as it 
were, the heights I have already won. With much 
delight I look back to Venice, that grand creation that 
sprang out of the bosom of the sea, like Minerva out of 
the head of Jupiter. In ROllle the Rotunda, both by 
its exterior and interior, has nloved me to offer a will- 
ing homage to its magnificence. In St. Peter's I 
learned to understand ho,v art, no less than nature, 
annihilates the artificial measures and dimensions of 
man. Änd in the same way the Apollo Belvedere also 
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has again drawn ll1e out of reality. For, as even the 
1l10st correct engravings furnish no adequate idea of 
these buildings, so the case is the same .with respect to 
the nlarble original of this statue as cOHlpared ,vith the 
plaster n10dels of it, which, however, I formerly used 
to look upon as beautiful. 
RO
IE, Nov. 10,1786. 
11ere I am now living with a calnlness and tran- 
quillity to \vhich I have for a long ,,,hile been a 
stranger. l\Iy practice to see and take all things as 
they are, nlY fidelity in letting the eye Le lllY light, my 
perfect renunciation of all pretension, have again conle 
to my aid, and l1lake !lIe calmly but most intensely 
happy. J
very day has its fresh, remarkable object; 
every day its new, grand, unequalled paiutings, and 
a \vhole \vhich a man nlay long think of and drealTI of, 
but which, viÍth all his pov;er of imagillation, he can 
never reach. 
Yesterday I ,vas at the Pyran1Ïd of Cestius, and in 
the evening on the Palatina, on the top of \vhich are 
the ruins of the Palace of the Cæsars, which stand there 
like walls of rock. Of all this, ho\vever, no idea can 
be conveyed. In truth, there is nothing little here, 
although, indeed occasionally sOJnethillg to finù fault 
with, - something more or less absurd in taste; and 
yet even this partakes of the universal grandeur of all 
around. 
'Vhen, ho\vever, I return to myself, as everyone so 
readily does on all occasions, I discover \vithin me 
a feeling which affords nle infinite delight, which, in- 
deed, I even venture to express. Whoever here looks 
around with earnestness, and has eyes to see, nlust be- 
come in a measure solid: he cannot but apprehenù an 
idea of solidity \vith a vividness \vhich is now here else 
possible. 
. The mind becomes, as it were, pri Bled with capacity, 
with an earnestness without severity, and ,vith a defi.- 
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niteness of character ,vith joy. 'Vith me, at least, it 
seems as if I had never' before so rightly estimated the 
things of the ,,
orld as I do here. I rejoice 'when 
I think of the blessed effects of all this on the whole of 
nlY future being. And, let me jlunble together the 
things as I may, order \vill someho\v conle into them. 
I am not here to enjoy nlyself after IllY o\vn fashion, 
but to busy myself ,vith the great oLjects around, to 
learu, and to improve myself ere I am forty years old. 


ROME, Nov. 11, .1786. 
Yesterday I visited the nynlph Ægeria, and then 
the Hippodrome of Caracal1a, the ruined tombs along 
the Via Appia, and the tomb of l\letella, which is the 
first to give one a true idea of what solid masonry 
really is. These men worked for eternity. All causes 
of decay were calculated, except the rage of the spoiler, 
which nothing call resist. Right heartily did I ,,,ish 
you had been there. The remains of the principal aque- 
duct are highly venerable. Ho,v beautiful and granù 
a design, - to supply a whole people with ,vater by so 
vast a structure! In the evening we came upon the 
Coliseunl, when it was already twilight. When one 
looks at it, all else seems little. The edifice is so 
ast, 
that one cannot hold the inlage of it in one's soul: in 
memory we think it SIll all er, and then return to it 
again to find it every time greater than before. 


FRASCATI, Nov. 15. 
The cOIllpany are all in bed, and I anl writing with 
Indian ink, ,vhich they use for drawing. We bave had 
two beautiful days, without rain, ,varm and genial sun- 
shine; so that summer is scarcely missed. The country 
around is very pleasant. The village lies on the side of 
a hill, or rather of a mountain; and at every step the 
draughtsman comes upon the most glorious objects. 
The prospect is unbounùed. ROIlle lies before you; 
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and beyond it, on the right, is the sea, the mountains 
of Ti voli, and so on. In this delightful region, country- 
houses are built expressly for pleasure; and, as the 
ancient Romans had here their villas, so, for centuries 
past, their rich and haughty successors have planted 
country residences on all the loveliest spots. For two 
days ,ve have been wandering about here, and alnlost 
every step has brought us upon something new and 
attracti ve. 
And yet it is hard to say \"bether the evenings have 
not passed still more agreeably than the days. As 
soon as our stately hostess has placed on the round 
table the bronzed lamp ,vith its three wicks, and wished 
us felicissÙna notte, we all form a circle round it; and 
the vie\v3 are produced \vhich have been drawn and 
sketched during the day. Their merits are discussed, 
opinions are taken whether the objects might or not 
have been taken lllore favourably, ,vhether their true 
characters have been caught, and \vhether all requisi- 
tions of a like general nature, ,vhich may justly be 
looked for in a first sketch, have been fulfilled. 
Hofrath Reiffenstein, by his judgn1ent and authority, 
contrives to give order to, and to conduct, these sittings. 
But the merit of this delightful arrangement is due to 
Philipp Hackert, who has a most excellent taste, both 
in drawing and finishing views, from nature. Artists 
and diletta nti, Illen and WOlnen, old and young, - he 
would let no one rest, but stimulated everyone to 
Inake the attempt, at any rate, according to their gifts 
and powers, and led the ,yay with his o,vn good example. 
The little society thus collected and held together, 
Hofrath Reiffenstein has, after the departure of his 
friend, faithfully kept up; and we all feel a laudable 
desire to awake in everyone an active participation. 
The peculiar turn and character of each menlber of the 
society are thus shown in a most agreeable ,yay. For 
instance, Tischbein, beillg an historical painter, views 
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scenery quite other\vise than the landscape-painter. 
He sees significant groups, and other graceful speak- 
ing objects, \v here another can see nothing; anù so he 
happily coutrives to catch up many a 1uåve trait of 
hunutnity, - it may Le in children, peasants, nlendi- 
cants, or other such beings of nature, or even in ani- 
Dlals, which, with a few characteristic touches, he 
skilfully n1anages to portray, and thereby contributes 
much new and agreeable lllatter for our discussions. 
vVhen conversation is exhausted, SOlne one also, by 
Hackert's direction, reads aloud Sulzer's Theory; for 
although, froIll a high point of vie\v, it is Ìlllpossible to 
rest contented with this ,york, n
vertheless, as some 
one observed, it is so far satisfactory as it is calculated 
to exercise a favourable influence on minds less highly 
cultivated. 
ROME, Nov. 17,1786. 
We are back again. During the night it rained in 
torrents amidst thunder and lightning: it still goes on 
raining, but is very warm \vithal. 
As regards myself, however, it is only with few 
words that I can indicate the happiness of this day. 
I have seen the frescoes of Donlenichino, in Andrea 
della Valle, and also the Farnese Gallery of Caraccios. 
Too much, forsooth, for months! - ,vhat, then, for a 
single day? 
ROME, Nov, 18, 1786. 
It is again beautiful weather, - a bright, genial, 
warm day. I sa\v in the Farnesine Palace the story 
of Psyche, coloured copies of which have so long 
adorned Iny roorn, and then at St. Peter's, in Montorio, 
the Transfiguration by RAphael, - all well-kno\vn paint- 
ings, like friends one has made at a distance by means 
of letters, and sees for the first tÍlne face to face. To 
live with them, is, ho\vever, sOlllething quite different. 
Every genuine friendship and its opposite becon1es 
immediately evident. 
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}"loreover, there are to be lllet \vith in every spot and 
corner glorious things of \yhich less has been said, and 
whieh have not been scattered over the 'world by en- 
gra vings and copies. Of these I shall bring away \yith 
llIe rnany a drawing frolll the hands of YOUllg but excel- 
lent artists. 
The fact that I have IOllg nlaintained a correspond- 
ence ,,-ith Tischbein, and consequently Leell on the 
best possible tenus '" ith hinl, and that, eVPll \yhen I 
had no hope of ever visiting Italy, I had cOllllllUnicated 
to hÌ1u 11lY \vishes, has Inade our Ineeting lliost profit- 
able and delightful He has always been thinking of 
Dle, even providing for lilY wants. ' 'Vith the varieties 
of stone of \vhich all the great edifices, whether old or 
new, are built, he has lllaùe hiDlself perfectly acquainted. 
He has thoroughly studied them, and these studies have 
been greatly helped by his artistic eye and the artist's 
pleasure in sensible things. Just before Iny arrival, he 
sent off to 'Veimar a collection of specinlens which he 
had selected for me, and which I expect ,,,,ill give me 
a friendly ",'elcolne 011 my return. 
An ecclesiastic who is now residing in France, and 
had in contemplation to write a \vork on the ancient 
marbles, received through the influence of the Propa- 
ganda some large pieces of marble froln the Island of 
Paros. When they arrived here, they \vere cut up for 
specinlens; and twelve different pieces, frolll the fill est 
to the coarsest grain, were reserved for IDe, SOllle were 
of the greatest purity, \vhile others are lllore or less 
mingled with mica; the fornler being used for statu- 
ary, the latter for architecture. How much an accurate 
knowledge of the nlaterial employed in the arts must 
contribute to a right estimate of them, must be obvious 
to everyone. 
There are opportunities enough here for my collect- 
ing many more specimens. III our way to the ruins of 
Nero's Palace, we passed through SOllie artichoke 
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grounds ne,vly turned up, and could not resist the 
tenlptation to cran} our pockets full of the granite, por- 
phyry, and marble slabs ,vhich lie here by thousands, 
and serve as unfailing witnesses to the ancient splen- 
dour of the ,valls which ,vere once covered ,vith them. 


ROME, Nov. 18, 1786. 
I must now speak of a wonderful problenlatical pic- 
ture, which, even in the midst of the many gems here, 
still nlakes a good show of its own. 
F or many years there had been residing here a 
Frenchman, well known as an adluirer of the arts, and 
a collector. He had got hold of an antique drawing 
in chalk, no one knows how or ,vhence. He had it re- 
touched by Mengs, and kept it in his collection as a 
,york of very great value. 'Vinckehnann s01l1ewhere 
speaks of it with enthusiasm. The Frenchman died, 
and left the picture to his hostess as an antique. 
'Nlengs, too, died, and declared on his death-bed that 
it was not an antique, but had been painted by himself. 
And now the ,vhole ,vorld is divided in opinion; SOll1e 
maintaining that J\ilengs had one day, in joke, dashed 
it off with much facility; others asserting that l\Iengs 
could never do anything like it, indeed that it is aln10st 
too beautiful for Raphael. I saw it yesterday, and llJUst 
confess that I do not know anything 1110re beautiful 
than the figure of Ganymede, especially the head and 
shoulders: the rest has been luuch renovated. Ho,v- 
ever, the painting is in ill repute, and no ODe will 
relieve the poor landlady of her treasure. 


ROME, Nov. 20, 1786. 
As experience fully teaches us that there is a general 
pleasure in having poems, whatever may be their sub- 
ject, illustrated with drawings and engravings, nay, 
that the painter hin) self usually selects a passage of 
some poet or other for the subject of his most elaborate 
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paintings, Tischbein's iùea is deserving of approbation, 
that poets and painters should work together from the 
'Tlery first in order to secure a perfect unity. The diffi- 
culty \vould assuredly be greatly lessened, if it were 
applied to little pieces, such as that the \vhole design 
would easily adnÜt of being taken in at once by the 
n1Înd, and \vorked out consistently with the original 
plan. 
Tischbein has suggested for such con1mon labours 
SOllle very delightful idyllic thoughts; and it is really 
siugular, that those he wishes to see executed in this 
way are really such as neither poetry nor painting 
alone could ever adequately describe. During our 
walks together he has talked to me about" th
ru, in the 
hopes of gaining rne over to his views, and getting me 
to enter upon the plan. The frontispiece for such a 
joint work is already designed; and, did I not fear to 
enter upon any new tasks at present, 1 might perhaps 
be tempted. 


ROME, Nov. 22, 1786. 
The Feast of St. Cecilia. 
The lllorning of this happy day I must endeavour to 
perpetuate by a fe\v lines, and, at least by description, 
to impart to others what I have myself enjoyed. The 
weather has been beautiful and cahn, quite a bright 
sky, and a warm sun. Accon1panied by Tischbein, I 
set off for the Piazza of St. Peter's, where we \vent about, 
first of all, from one part to another; when it becanle 
too hot for that, walked up and dow::: in the shade of 
the great obelisk (\vhich is full wide enough for t\VO 
abreast), and eating grapes which \ve purchased in the 
neighbourhood. Then we entered the Sistine Chapel, 
which we found bright and cheerful, and with a good 
light for the pictures. The Last Judgment divided our 
adn1Îration with the paintings on the roof by l\lichael 
Angelo. I could only see and wonder. The nlental 
confidence and boldness of the master, and his gran- 
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deur of conception, are beyond all expression. After 
\ve had looked at an of thenl over and oyer again, \ve 
left this sacred buihling, and \vent to St. Peter's, which 
received frorn the bright heavens the loveliest light 
possible, and every part of it was clearly lighted up. 
As nlen willing to be pleased, 'we were delighted with 
its vastness and splendour, and did not allo\v an over- 
nice or hypocritical taste to nlar our pleasure. V{ e 
suppressed every harsher judgment: \ve enjoyed the 
enjoyable. 
Lastly \ve ascended the roof of the church, where 
one finds, in little, the plan of a v;ell-Luilt city,- 
houses and magazilie
, springs (in appearance, at least), 
churches, .and a great tenlple, all in the air, and beauti- 
ful \valks between. \Ve nlounted the dOllle, and sa\v 
glistening before us the regions of the A pennines, 
Soracte, and toward Tivoli, the volcanic hills, - Fras- 
cati, Castel-gandolfo, and the plains, and, beyond all, 
the sea. Close at our feet lay the \yhole city of ROIne 
in its length and breadth, 'with its llloulltain palaces, 
donles, etc. Not a breath of air \vas moving, and in 
the upper dome it \vas (as they say) like Leing in a 
hothouse. "\Vhen we had looked enough at these things, 
\ve went down, and they opened fur us the doors in the 
cornices of the dOHle, the tyu)panUn1, and the nave. 
There is a passage all round, and from above you can 
take a view of the whole church and of its several 
parts. As we stood on the cornices of the tyrJìpanum, 
\ve saw beneath us the Pope, passing to his n1Ïdday 
devotions. Nothing, therefore, \vas wanting to lllake 
our view of St. Peter's perfect. "\Ve at last descended 
to the area, and took, in a neighbouring hotel, a cheer- 
ful but frugal Ineal, and then set off for St.. Cecilia's. 
It \vould take nlany \vords to d
scribe the decora- 
tions of this church, .which \vas crammed full of peo- 
ple. Not a stone of the edifice was to be seen. The 
pillars \vere covered \vith red vel yet \YOU Dd round with 
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gold lace: the capitals ,vere overlaid with embroidered 
velvet, so as to retain some,vhat of the appearance of 
capitals; and all the cornices and pillars were in like 
mauner covered ,vith hangings. All the entablatures 
of the walls were also covered with life-}jke paintings, 
so that the whole church seemed to be laid out in 
mosaic. Around in the church, and on the high altar, 
nlore than two hundred ,vax tapers were burning. It 
looked like a ,vall of lights, and the ,vhole nave was 
perfectly lit up. The aisles and side-altars were equally 
adorned and illuminated. Right opposite the high 
altar, and under the organ, two scaffolds were erected, 
which also ,vere covered with velvet, on one of which 
were placed the singers, and on the other the instru- 
ments, ,vhich kept up one unbroken strain of music. 
The church was crammed full. 
I have heard an excellent kind of musical accom- 
paniment. Just as there are concerts of violins, or of 
other instrulnents, so here they had concerts of voices; 
so that one voice - the soprano, for instance - pre- 
dominates, and sings solo, while from tinle to time the 
chorus of other voices falls in, and accompanies it, 
al ways, of course, with the whole orchestra. It has a 
good effect. I must end, as ,ve, in fact, ended the day. 
In the evening we came upon the opera, ,vhere no less 
a piece than" I Litiganti" was then performed; but 
we had all the day enjoyed so much of excellence, 
that we passed by the door. 


ROME, Nov. 23, 1786. 
In order that it may not be the sa n1e with my dear 
incognito as with the ostrich, which thinks itself to be 
concealed when it has hid its head so in C ertain cases 
, , , 
I give it up, still maintaining, however, Iny old thesis. 
I had, without hesitation. paid a visit of compliment to 
the Prince von Lichtenstein, the brother of nlY much 
esteemed friend the Countess Harrach, and occasionally 
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dined with him; and I soon perceived that my good 
nature in this instance was likely to lead me :much 
farther. They began to feel their way, and to talk to 
me of the Abbé l\lonti, and of his tragedy of "Aris- 
todemus," \vhich is shortly to be brought out on the 
stage. The author, it was said, wished, above all 
things, to read it to me, and to hear my opinion of it. 
I contrived, however, to let the matter drop without 
positively refusing: at last, however, I met the poet 
and some of his friends at the prince's house, and the 
play was read aloud. 
The hero is, as is well kno\vn, the King of Sparta, 
who, by various scruples of conscience, was driven 
to con1mit suicide. Prettily enough, they contrived 
to intinlate to me their hope that the author of 
" Weither" would not take it ill if he found some 
of the rare passages of his o\vn \vork made use of in 
this drama. And so, even before the walls of Sparta, 
I cannot escape from this unhappy youth. 
The piece has a very sin1ple and calm movement. 
The sentiments, as well as the language, are well suited 
to the subject, - full of energy, and yet of tenderness. 
The \vork is a proof of very fair talents. 
I failed not, according to nlY fashion (not, indeed, 
after the Italian fashion), to point out, and to dwell 
upon, all the excellencies and merits of the play, with 
which, indeed, all present \vere tolerably satisfied, though 
still \vith Southern impatience they seemed to require 
something III ore. I even ventured to predict what effect 
it \vas to be hoped the play would have from the pub- 
lic. In excuse I pleaded nlY ignorance of the country, 
its way of thinking and tastes; but was candid enough 
to add, that I did not clearly see how, \vith their viti- 
ated taste, the Romans, who were accustollled to see 
as an interlude either a complete conledy of three acts 
or an opera of two, or could not sit out a grand opera 
without the intermezzo of wholly foreign ballets, could 
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ever take delight in the calnl, noble nlovement of a 
regular tragedy. Then, again, the subject of a suicide 
seelned to me to be altogether out of the pale of an 
Italian's ideas. That they stabbed nlen to death, I 
knew Ly daily report of such events; but that any 
one should deprive hinlself of his own precious exiE't- 
ence, or even hold it possible for another to do so,- 
of that no trace or sYlnptom had ever been brought 
under IllY notice. 
I then allowed lnyself to be circulnstantially enlight- 
ened as to all that might be urged in answer to my 
objections, and readily yielded to their plausible argu- 
nlents. I also assured them I ,vished for nothing so 
much as to see the play acted, and with a band of 
friends to welcome it ,vith the most do,vnright and 
loudest applause. This assurance ,vas received in the 
most friendly manner, and I had this tinle at least no 
cause to be dissatisfied with nlY cOlnpliance; for indeed 
Prince Lichtenstein is politeness itself, and found oppor- 
tunity for my seeing in his cOIllpany lnany precious 
,vorks of art, a sight of which is not easily obtained 
,vithout special pennission, and for which, conse- 
quently, high influence is indispensable. On the 
other hand, my good humour failed nle when the 
daughter of the Pretender expressed a ,vish to see the 
foreign marmoset. I declined the honour, and once 
more completely shrouded myself beneath my disguise. 
But still that is not altogether the right way; and I 
here feel most vividly what I have often before observed 
in life, that the man who strives after that which is 
good lllUSt be as much on the alert anù as active with 
regard to other
 as the selfish, the mean, and the 
wicked. It is easy to see this, but it is extremely 
difficult to act in the spirit of it. 
Nov. 24, 1786. 
Of the people I can say nothing more than that they 
are fine children of nature, who, amidst pomp and hon- 
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ours of all kinds, religion, and the arts, are not one jot 
different from \vhat they \vould be in caves and forests. 
vVhat strikes the stranger most, and what to-day is 
making the \vhole city talk, but only talk, is the com- 
mon occurrence of assassination. To-day the victim 
has been an excellent artist - Schwendemann, a Swiss, 
a medallionist. The particulars of his death greatly 
resenlble those of 'Vindiscllluann's. The assassin with 
whom he \vas struggling gave hiln t\venty stabs; and, 
as the watch caIne up, the villain staLbed hinlself. 
This is not generally the fashion here: the murderer 
usually makes for the nearest church; and once there, 
he is quite safe. 
And no\v, in order to shade my picture a little, I 
might bring into it crinles and disorders, earthquakes 
and inundations of all kinds, but for an eruption of 
Vesuvius \vhich has just broken out, and has set 
ahnost all the visitors here in motion; and one must, 
indeed, possess a rare anlount of self-control, not to be 
carried aw-ay by the crowd. Really this phenolnenon 
of nature has in it sonlething of a resemblance to the 
rattlesnake, for its attraction is irresistible. At this 
moment it alnlost seems as if all the treasures of art 
in Ronle were annihilated: every stranger, without 
exception, has broken off the current of his contem- 
plations, and is hurrying to Naples. I, however, shall 
stay, in the hope that the nlountain will have a little 
eruption expressly for my amuselnent. 


ROME, Dec. 1, 
 786. 
Moritz is here, who has made hirnself famous by his 
"Anthony, the Traveller" (Anton Reiser), and his 
" Wanderings in England" (HT ander1tngen nach Eng- 
land). He is a right-do\vn excellent man, and we have 
been greatly pleased \vith him. 
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ROME, Dec. 1, 178'6. 
Here in Rome, where one sees so many strangers, 
all of \VhOlll do not visit this capital of the world 
merely for the sake of the fine arts, but also for 
amusements of every kind, tbe people are prepared for 
everything, Accordingly, they have invented and 
attained great excellence in certain half arts which 
require for their pursuit little more than manual skill 
and pleasure in such handiwork, and which conse- 
quently attract tbe interest of ordinary visitors. 
Anlong these is the art of painting in \vax. Requir- 
ing little nlore than tolerable skill in water-colouring, 
it serves as an amusement to enlploy one's time in 
preparing and adapting the \vax, and then in burning it, 
and in such like mechanical labours. Skilful artists 
give lessons in the art, and, under the pretext of show- 
ing their pupils how to perform their tasks, do the chief 
part of the work thenlsel ves; so that when at last the 
figure stands out in bright relief in the gilded frame, 
the fair disciple is ravished with the proof of her 
unconscious talent. 
Another pretty occupation is, witb a very fine clay 
to take Ünpressions of carneos cut in deep relief. This 
is also done in the case of medallions, both sides of 
\vhich are thus copied at once. 1\lore tact, attention, 
and diligence is required, lastly, for preparation of the 
glass-paste for mock je\vels. For all these things 
Hofrath Reiffenstein has the necessary workshops and 
laboratories, either in his house or close at hand. 


DEC. 2, 1786. 
I bave accidentally found here Anbenholtz's " Italy." 
A work written on the spot, in so contracted and nar- 
row-nlÏllded a spirit as this, is just as if one were to 
lay a book purposely on the coals in order that it might 
be bro\vneù and blackened, and its leaves curled up 
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and disfigured with smoke. No doubt he has seen all 
that he writes about, but he possesses far too little of real 
kno\vledge to support his high pretensions and sneering 
tone; and whether he praises or blames, he is always 
in the wrong. 


DEC. 2, 1786. 
Such beautiful warm and quiet weather at the end 
of N ovenlber (which, ho\vever, is often broken by a 
day's rain) is quite ne\v to nle. We spend the fine 
days in the open air, the bad in our room: everywhere 
there is something to learn and to do, something to be 
delighted with. 
On the 28th we paid a second visit to the Sistine 
Chapel, and had the galleries opened, in order that we 
might obtain a nearer vie\v of the ceiling. As the 
galleries are very narrow, it is only \vith great diffi- 
culty that one forces his way up them, by nleans of 
the iron balustrades. There is an appearance of danger 
about it, on \vhich account those who are liable to get 
dizzy had better not Blake the attempt: all the discom- 
fort, ho\vever, is fully conlpensated by the sight of the 
great masterpiece of art. And at this nlOmel1t I am 
so taken with l\lichael Angelo, that after him I have 
no taste even for nature herself; especially as I am 
unable to contemplate her with the saIne eye of genius 
that he did. Oh, that there were only SOine nleans of 
fixing such paintings in IllY soul I 
\.t any rate, 1 shall 
bring" ith nle every engraving and drawing of ,his pic- 
tures, or ùra;wings after hÏ1n, that I can lay hold of. 
Then \ve \vent to the Loggie, painted by TIa phael, 
and scarcely dare I say that \ve could not endure to 
look at thenl. The eye had been so dilated and 
spoiled by those great fonns, and the glorious finish 
of every part, that it was not able to follo\v the ingen- 
ious windings of the .....-\rabescjues; and the Scripture 
histories, ho\vever beautiful they \vere, did not stand 
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examination after the fOrIner. And yet to see these 
\vorks frequently one after another, and to compare 
them together at leisure, and \vithout prejudice, 111Ust 
be a source of great pleasure; for at first all sYlnpathy 
is more or less exclusive. 
Under a sunshine, if anything rather too \varm, we 
thence proceeded to the Villa Pamphili, whose beauti- 
ful gardens are n1uch resorted to for anlllseluent; and 
there \ve rClnained till evening. A large, flat lllcadow, 
enclosed by long, evergreen oaks anù lofty pines, were 
sown all over with daisies, which turned their heads 
to the sun. r now revived 111Y botanical speculations 
which I had indulged in the other day during a walk 
toward l\Ionte l\lario, to the Villa l\lelini, and the 
Villa Madanla. It is very interesting to observe the 
working of a vigorous, unceasing vegetation, \vhich 
is here unbroken by any scyere cold. Here there are 
no buds: one has actually to learn \vhat a bud is. The 
strawberry-tree (({frbut1Æs 1t'ncdo) is at this season, for 
the second tillle, in blossonl, while its last fruits are 
just ripening. So also the orange-tree may be seen 
in flo\ver, and at the sallle tirne bearing partially and 
fully ripened fruit. (The latter trees, however, if they 
are not sheltered by standing between buildings, are 
at this season generally covered.) As to the cypress, 
that n10st "venerable" of trees \vhen it is old and \vell 
growll, it affords matter enough for thought. As soon 
as possible I shall pay a visit to the Botanical Gardens, 
and hope to add there rnuch to my experience. Gen- 
erally, there is nothing to be conlpared with the new 
life which the sight of a new country affords to a 
thoughtful person. Although I am still the same 
being, I yet think I alll changed to the very marrow. 
For the present I conclude, and shall perhaps fill 
the next sheet with murders, disorders, earthquakes, 
and troubles, in order that at any rate my pictures 
may not be without shades. 
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ROME, Dec. 3, 1786. 
The weather lately has changed almost every six 
days. Two days quite glorious, then a doubtful one, 
and after it two or three rainy ones, and then again 
fine weather. I endeavour to put each day, according 
to its nature, to the best use. 
And yet these glorious objects are even still like 
new acquaintances to me. One has not yet lived with 
thenl, nor got familiar with their peculiarities. SOIne 
of them attract us with irresistible power, so that for 
a tinle we feel indifferent, if not unjust, to all others. 
Thus, for instance, the Pantheon, the A polIo Belvedere, 
some colussal heads, and very recently the Sistine 
Chapel, have by terrrlS so ,von my whole heart, that 
I scarcely saw anything besides theIne But, in truth, 
can nlan, little as man always is, and accustomed to 
littleness, ever nlake hinlself equal to all that here 
surrounds him of what is noble, vast, and refined? 
Even though he should in any degree adapt himself 
to it, then how vast is the multitude of objects that 
immediately press upon 11Ím from all sides, and nleet 
him at every turn, of \vhich each denlands for itself 
the tribute of his \vhole attention. How is one to get 
out of the difficulty? No other way assuredly than 
by patiently allowing it to work, becoming industrious, 
and attending the while to all that others have acconl- 
plish ed for our benefit. 
Winckelmann's "History of Art," translated by Rea 
(the ne\v edition), is a very useful book, which I have 
just procured, and here on the spot find it to be highly 
profitable, as I have around me many kind friends, 
willing to explain and to comInent upon it. 
ROlTIan antiquities also begin to have a charm for 
me. History, inscriptions, coins (of which formerly 
I knew nothing), all are pressing upon nle. As I 
fared with natural history, so I do here also; for the 
history of the whole world attaches itself to this spot, 
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and I reckon a new birthday, - a true new birth from 
the day I entered Rome. 
DEC. 5, 1786. 
During the fe\v weeks that I have ,been here, I have 
already seen many strangers COlne and go, so that I 
have often wondered at the levity with which so many 
treat these precious nlOluents. God be thanked that 
hereafter none of those birds of passage will be able 
to impose upon lue. When, in the North, they shall 
speak to me of ROIne, none of them no\v will be able 
to excite n1'y spleen; for I also have seen it, and know 
too, in some degree, where I have been. 


DEC. 8, 1786. 
We have, every now and then, the most beautiful 
days. The rain \vhich falls fron1 time to tinle has 
made the grass and garden-stuffs quite verdant. Ever- 
greens, too, are to be seen here at different spots, so 
that one scarcely n1Îsses the fallen leaves of the 
forest trees. In the gardens you may see orange- 
trees full of fruit, left in the open ground and not 
under cover. 
I had intended to give you a particular account of 
a very pleasant trip which we took to the sea, and 
of our fishing exploits; but in the evening poor 1foritz, 
as he was riding horne, broke bis arm, his horse having 
slipped on the smooth Roman pavement. This marred 
all our pleasure, and has plunged our little domestic 
circle in sad affliction. 
DEC. 13, 1786. 
I am heartily delighted that you have taken my 
sudden disappearance just as I wished you should. 
Pray appease for me everyone that may have taken 
offence at it. I never wished to give anyone pain, 
and even no\v I cannot say anything to excuse myself. 
God keep lue from ever afflicting lUY friends \vith the 
premises which led me to this resolution. 


( 
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Here I anl gradually recovering from my "saIto 
mortale," and studying rather than enjoying. Rome 
is a ,vorld, and one lllUSt spend years before one can 
beconle at all acquainted with it. How happy do I 
consider those travellers who can take a look at it and 
go their ,yay. 
Yesterday many of Winckelmann's letters which he 
wrote from Italy fell into my hands. With ,vhat enlO- 
tions I began to read them! About this same season, 
sonle one and thirty years ago, he canle hither a still 
poorer Sill) pleton than I; but then he had such 
thorough Genllan enthusiasm for all that is sterling 
and genuine, either in antiquity or art. How bravely 
and diligently he worked his \vay through all difficul- 
ties; and what good it does me, - the remembrance 
of such a man in such a place! 
After the objects of nature, who in all her parts is 
tru e to herself, and consistent, nothing speaks so loudly 
as the remembrance of a good, intelligent man, - that 
genuine art which is no less consistent and harmonious 
than herself. Here in ROlne \ve feel this right \vell, 
where so nlany an arbitrary caprice has had its day, 
\vhere so many a folly has in1nlortalised itself by its 
power and its gold. 
The following passage in Winckelmann's letters to 
Franconia particularly pleased me: "vV e lnust look 
at all the objects in ROllle with a certain degree of 
phlegm, or else one will be taken for a French man. 
In Rome, I believe, is the high school for all the 
,vorld; and I also have been purified and tried in it." 
This renlark applies directly to my nlode of visiting 
the different objects here; and nlost certain it is, that 
out of Rome no one can have an idea ho\v one is 
schooled in Ronle. One lllust, so to speak, be new 
born; and one looks back on his earlier notions as a 
man does on the little shoes \vhich fitted him \vhen 
a child. The most ordinary man learns something 
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here: at least he gains one unconUl1on idea, even though 
it should never pass into his whole being. 
This letter ,vill reach you in the new year. All 
good wishes for the beginning: Lefore the end of it 
we shall meet again, and that will be 110 little gratifi- 
cation. The one that is passing a way has been the 
most inlportaut of lny life. I may now die, or I rnay 
tarry a little longer yet: in either case it was well. 
And now a word or t\VO more for the little ones. 
To the children you lnay either read or tell what 
follo\vs. Here there are DO signs of winter: the 
gardens are planted \"ith evergreens; the sun shines 
bright and warnl; snow is nowhere to be seen except 
on the ill ost distant hills toward the north. The 
citron-trees, \yhich are planted against the garden 
walls, are no\v, one after another, covered with reeds; 
but the oranges are allo\ved to st
nd quite open. 
Many hundreds of the finest fruits lnay be seen hang- 
ing on a single treee; which is not, as ,vith us, 
dwarfed, and planted in a bucket, but stands in the 
earth, free and joyous, amidst a long line of brothers. 
The oranges are even no\v very good, but it is thought. 
they will be still finer. 
We 'v ere lately at the sea, and had a haul of fish 
and drew to the light, fishes, crabs, and rare univalves 
of the most wonderful shapes conceivable; also the fish 
which gives an electric shock to all who touch it. 


ROME, Dec. 20, 1786. 
And yet, after all, it is more trouble and care than 
enjoyment. The Regenerator, which is changing TI1e 
within and without, continues to ,york. I certainly 
thought that I had sonlething really to learn here; 
but that I should have to take so Iowa place in the 
school, that I rnust forget so much that I had learned, 
or rather absolutely unlearn so much, - of that I had 
never the least idea. N ow, however, that I am once 
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con vinced of its necessity, I have devoted TIlyself to 
the task; and the 1110re I arn obliged to renounce my 
former self, the more delighted I am. I am like an archi- 
tect \vllo has begun to build a to\ver, but finds he has 
laid a bad foundation: he becollles aware of the fact 
betÜnes, and willingly goes to \york to pull down all 
that he has raised above the earth; having done so, he 
proceeds to enlarge his grounù plan, and no\v rejoices 
to anticipate the undoubted stability of his future 
building. Heaven grant that, on my return, the 
n10ral consequences may be discernible of all that this 
living in a wider world has effected 'within llle 1 For, 
in sooth, the moral sense as \vell as the artistic is 
undergoing a great change. 
Doctor l\Iünter is here on his return from his tour 
in Sicily, - an energetic, vehenlent man. vrhat objects 
he may have, I cannot tell. He will reach you in 
May, and has much to tell you. He has been travel- 
ling in Italy two years. lIe is disgusted with the 
Italians, who have not paid due respect to the .weighty 
letter
 of reconlmendation which \vere to haye opened 
him many an archive, many a private library; so that 
he is far froln having acconlplished his object. 
He has collected SOlne beautiful coins, and possesses, 
he tells TIle, a manuscript which reduces nun'JÍsmatics 
to as precise a system of characteristics as the Lin- 
nrean systen1 of botany. Herder, he says, knows still 
more about it: probably a transcript of it will be per- 
mitted. To do sonlething of the kind is certainly 
possible; and, if \vell done, it will be truly valuable: 
and \ve nlust, sooner or later, enter seriously into this 
branch of learning. 
ROME, Dec. 25, 1786. 
I anI now beginning to revisit the principal sjghts of 
Ronle: in such second vie\vs, our first amazenlent gen- 
erally dies a-way into more of sympathy and a purer 
perception of the true value of the objects. In order 
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to form an idea of the highest achievements of the 
hlllllan mind, t.he soul nlust first attain to perfect free- 
dOln frolll prejudice and prepossession. 
l\larble is a rare material. It is on this account 
that the Apollo Belvedere ill the original is so infinitely 
ravishing; for that sublime air of youthful freedorn 
and vigour, of never-changing ju venescence, which 
breathes around the marble, at once vanishes in the 
best even of plasters casts. . 
In the Palace Rondanini, which is right opposite our 
lodgings, there is a lVledusa-mask, above the size of life, 
in \vhich the attempt to portray a lofty and beautiful 
countenance in the nUll1bing agony of death has been 
indescribably successful. I possess an excellent cast 
of it, but the charm of the lnarble remains not. The 
noble semi-transparency of the yellow stone - ap- 
proaching almost to the hue of flesh - is vanished. 
COlllpared with it, plaster of Paris has a chalky and 
dead look. 
And yet how delightful it is to go to a modeller in 
gypsum, and to see the noble limbs of a statue come 
out one by one from the mould, and thereby to acquire 
wholly new ideas of their shapes. And then, again, by 
such means all that in ROine is scattered, is brought 
together, for the purpose og cOlllparison; and this alone 
is of illestinlable service. Accordingly, I could not 
resist the temptation to procure a cast of the colossal 
head of Jupiter. It stan(ls right opposite my bed, in a 
good light, in order that I may address my morning 
devotions to it. With all its grandeur and dignity, it 
has, however, given rise to one of the funniest inter- 
ludes possible. 
Our old hostess, when she comes to make my bed, is 
generally followed by her pet cat. Yesterday I was 
sitting in the great hall, and could hear the old WOIllan 
pursue her avocation within. On a sudden, in great 
haste, and with an excitement quite unusual to her, 
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she opened the door, and called to Ine to COllle quickly 
anù see a \vonder. To my question, 'what \vas the 
rnatter, she replied the cat \vas saying its prayers. Of 
the anÌlnal she had long observed, she told llle, that it 
had as much sense as a Christian; but this \vas really 
a great wonder. I hastened to see it \vith IllY o\vn 
eyes; and it was, indeed, strange enough. The bust 
stood on a high pedestal, and, as there ,vas a good 
length of the, shoulders, the head stood high. 
 ow, 
the cat had sprung upon the table, and had placed her 
fore feet on the breast of the god, and, stretching 
her body to its utmost length, just reached with her 
llluzzle his sacred beard, \vhich she was licking lllOst 
cerenloniously; and neither by the exclamation of the 
hostess, nor li1Y entrance into the room, was she at all 
disturbed. I left the good dalne to her astonishment; 
and she afterward accounted for puss's strange act of 
devotion by supposing that this sharp-nosed cat had 
caught scent of the grease \vhich had probably been 
transferred from the nlould to the deep lines of the 
beard, and had remained there. 


DEC. 29, 1786. 
Of Tischbein I have much to say and to boast. In 
the first place, a thorough anp. original German, he has 
Inade himself entirely what he is. In the next place I 
must make grateful lüention of the friendly attentions 
he has sho\vn me throughout the tÎ1ne of his second 
stay in Rome. For he has had prepared fOF nle a 
series of copies after the best Inasters, - SOlne in black 
chalk, others in sepia and \vater-colours, - \vhich in 
Gennany, \vhen I shall be at a distance from the origi- 
nals, will grow in value, and will serve to ren1ind me 
)f all that is rarest and best. 
At the commencement of his career as an artist, 
when he set up as a portrait-painter, Tischbein came in 
contact, especially in l\lunicb, with distinguished per
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sonages, and in his intercourse ,vith them strengthened 
his artistic feeling and enlarged his views. 
The second part of the" Zerstreute Blatter" (stray 
leaves) I have brought with lue hither, and they are 
dou bly ,velcorne. 'Vhat good influence this little book 
has had on Dle, even on the second perusal, Herder, for 
his reward, shall be circumstantially informed. Tisch- 
be in cannot conceive ho,v anything so excellent could 
ever have been written by one who has never been in 
Italy. 
DEC. 29, 1786. 
In this world of artists one lives, as it were, in a 
mirrored chaluber, where, without ,viRhing it, one sees 
his o,vn image and those of others continually lllulti- 
plied. Latterly I have often observed Tischbein atten- 
tively regarùing DIe; and now it appears that he has 
long cherished the idea of painting nlY portrait. His 
design is already settled, and the canvas stretched. I 
am to be dra,vn of the size of life, enveloped in a white 
mantle, and sitting on a fallen obelisk, viewing the 
ruins of the Canlpagna di ROIna, 'which are to fill up 
the background of the picture. It v;ill form a beautiful 
piece, only it ,viTI be rather too large for our northern 
habitations. I, indeed, nlay again crawl into them, but 
the portrait will never be able to enter their doors. 
I cannot help observing the great efforts that are 
constantly being made to draw me from IllY retirement, 
- how the poets either read or get their pieces read 
to me; and I should be blind did I not see that it 
depends only on myself whether I shaH playa part or 
not. All this is amusing enough; for. I have long 
since measured the lengths to which one may go in 
Rome. The many little coteries here at the feet of the 
mistress of the world strongly relnind one occasionally 
ûf an ordinary country town. 
In sooth, things here are much like what they are 
everywhere else; and what c01.Ûd be done with me and 
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through me causes me ennui long before it is accom- 
plisheJ.. Here you nlust take up \vith one party or 
another, and help thern to carryon their feuds and 
cabals; and you must praise these artists and those 
dilettanti, disparage their rivals, and, above all, be 
pleased with everything that the rich and great do. 
All these little meannesses, then, for the sake of which 
one is ahnost ready to leave the world itself, - 11lust I 
here mix nlyself up \vith thenl, and that, too, when I 
have neither interest nor stake in them? No: I shall 
go no farther than is merely necessary to kno\v what 
is going on, and thus to learn in private to be more 
contented with Iny lot, and to stifle the desire, in my- 
self and others, of going out into the dear wide world. 
I wish to see Rome in its abiding and permanent fea- 
tures, and not as it passes and changes with every 
ten years. Had I tÏ1ne, I might \vish to eln ploy it 
better. Above all, one may study hi
tory here quite 
differently froill what one can on any other spot. In 
other places one has, as it were, to read one's self into 
it from without; here one fancies that he reads from 
within outwards: all arranges itself around you, and 
seems to proceed fronl you. And this holds good, not 
only of Roman history, but also of that of the whole 
world. Froln Ronle I can accompany the conquerors 
on their march to the Weser or to the Euphrates; or, 
if I wish to be a sightseer, I can wait in the Via Sacra 
for the triurnphant generals, and in the meantÍ1ne 
receive for my support the largesses of corn and 
money, and so take a very comfortable share in all 
the splendour.. 
ROME, Jan. 2, 1787. 
1fen may say what they \vill in favour of a .written 
and oral communication: it is only in a very few cases 
indeed that it is at all adequate; for it never can con- 
vey the true character of any object soever, - no, not 
even of a purely intellectual one. But if OIle has 
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already enjoyed a sure and steady view of the object, 
then one may profitably hear or read about it; for 
then there exists a living Í1npression around which all 
else may arrange itself in the mind, and then one can 
think and judge. 
You have often laughed at me, and wished to drive 
me a \vay frorn the peculiar taste I had for examining 
stones, plants, or animals, from certain theoretical 
points of view: now, however, I am directing nlY 
attention to architects, statuaries, and painters, and 
hope to find myself learning sornething even from 
them. 
ROME, Jan. 4, 1797. 
After all this, I must further speak to you of the 
state of indecision in \vhich I am with regard to my 
stay in Italy. In my last letter I ,vrote to you that 
it ,vas 111Y purpose to leave Rome immediately after 
Easter, and gradually return home. Until then I shall 
yet gather a few Inore shells fron1 the shore of the 
great ocean, and so my most urgent needs will have 
been appeased. I am now cured of a violent passion 
and disease, and restored to the enjoYlnent of life, to 
the enjoYlnent of history, poetry, and of antiquities, 
and have treasures which it will take me many a long 
year to polish and to finish. 
Recently, however, friendly voices have reached nle 
to the effect that I ought not to be in a hurry, but to 
wait till I can return horne \vith still richer gains. 
From the duke, too, I have received a very kind and 
considerate letter, in which he excuses nle from my 
duties for an indefinite period, and sets rne quite at 
ease \vith respect to my absence. l\Iy mind, therefore, 
turns to the vast field ,vhich I must otherwise have 
left untrod den. For instance, in the case of coins and 
cameos, I have as yet been able to do nothing. I 
have, indeed, begun to read "Tinckeltnann's "History 
of Art," but have passed over Egypt: for I feel, onC9 
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again, that I nlust look out before me; and I have 
done so with regard to Egyptian lllatters. The nlore 
we look, the nlore distant becollles the horizon of art; 
and he .who ,vould step surely Blust step slo\vly. 
1 intend to stay here till the Carnival; and, in the 
first 'week of Lent, shall set off for Naples, taking 
Tischbein ,vith me, both -because it ,,,ill be a treat to 
hinl, and because, in his society, all nlY elljoyulents are 
III ore than doubled. I purpose to return hither before 
Easter, for the sake of the solenlnities of }}assion ,,y eek. 
But there Sicily lies - there belo\v. A journey thither 
requires 1110re preparation, aDd ought to be taken, too, 
in the autulllll. It lUUSt not be lllerely a ride round 
it and across it, which is soon done, but frolli 'which 
we bring away with us, in return for our fatigue and 
money, nothing but a siluple, I harce seen it: the best 
way is to take up one's quarters, fir
t of all, in Palernlo, 
and afterward in Catania; and then, frOlll those points, 
to lnake fixed and profitable excursions, having previ- 
ously, however, well studied Riedesel and others on the 
locality. 
If, then, I spend the sunillier in Rome, I shall set 
to \vork to study, and to prepare lllyself for visiting 
Sicily. As I cannot very well go there before N ovenl- 
bel', and lllUSt stay there till over Decenl bel', it ,viII be 
the spring of 1 788 before I can hope to get home 
again. Then, again, I have had before nlY mind a 
rnedius terminus. Giving up the idea of visiting Sicily, 
I have thought of spending a part of the sunllller at 
Rorne, and then, after paying a second visit to Florence, 
getting honle by the autumn. 
But all these plans have been much perplexed by the 
ne\vs of the duke's misfortune. Since receiving the 
letters \vhich informed nle of this event I have had no 
rest, and would like most to set off at Easter, ladt>n 
with the fraglnents'of my conquests, and, paRsing quiekly 
through Upper Italy, be in Weimar again by June. 
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I alTI too much alone here to decide; and I write 
you this long story of my whole position, that you 
rnay be good enough to surllmon a council of those ,vho 
love n1e, and who, being on the spot, kno,v the circurn- 
stances better than 1. Let theru, therefore, deterrnine 
the proper course for DIe to take, on the supposition of 
\vhat, I assure you, is the fact, that I am myself rnore 
disposed to return than to stay. The strongest tie 
that holds me in Italy is Tischbein. I should never. 
even should it be my happy lot to return a second 
tirne to this beautiful land, learn so llluch in so short 
a tÏ1ue as I have no\v done in the society of this \vell- 
educated, highly refined, and DIOSt upright rnan, 'who 
is devoted to me, both Lody and soul. I cannot now 
tell you ho\v the scales are gradually falling frorn off 
IllY eyes. He ,vho travels by night takes the da,vn 
for day, and a murky day for brightness: ,vhat ,vill it 
be ,vhen the sun rises? 1\10I'eo\'er, I have hitherto 
kept myself frorn all the \vorhl, ,vhich yet is getting 
hold of me by degrees, ånd \vhich I, for my part, ,vas 
not unwilling to watch and observe with stealthy 
glances. 
I have written to Fritz a joking account of my 
reception into the Arcadia; and indeed it is only a 
subject of joke, for the Institute is really sunk into 
I rniserable insignificance. 
Next Monday ,veek 
Ionti's tragedy is to be acted. 
He is extremely anxious, and not without cause. He 
has a very troublesome public, \vhich requires to be 
an1used frorTI moment to moment; and his play has 
no brilliant passages in it. He has asked me to go 
with hÜn to his box, and stand by him as confessor in 
this critical moment. Another is ready to translate 
Iny " I phigenia ;" another, to do I kno\v not ,vhat, in 
honour of me. They are all so divided into parties, 
and so bitter against each other. But my countryrnen 
are so unanimous in my favour, that if I gave them 
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any encourage1l1ent, and yielded to them in the very 
least, they would try a hundred follies with TIle, and 
end \vith crowning 111e on the Capitol, of which they 
have already seriously thought - so foolish is it to 
have a stranger and a Protestant to play the first part 
in a comedy. What connection there is in all this, 
and ho\v great a fool I was to think that it \vas all 
intended for my honour, - of all this \ve will talk 
together one day. 
JAN. 6, 1787. 
I have just C01l1e frOIn Moritz, whose ann is healed, 
and loosed from its bandages. It is \vell set, firlll, and 
he can 1110Ve it quite freely. 1Vhat during these last 
forty days I have experienced and learned, as nurse, 
confessor, and private secretary, to this patient, may 
prove of benefit to us hereafter. The most painful 
sufferings and the no blest en joynlents went side by 
side throughout this whole period. 
To refresh me, I yesterday had set up in our sitting- 
room a cast of a colossal heäd of Juno, of \vhich the 
original is in the Villa Ludovisi. This was my first 
love in Rome, and now I have gained the object of my 
wishes. No words can give the remotest idea of it. 
It is like one of Homer's songs. 
I have, however, deserved the neighbourhood of 
such good society for the future; for I can now tell \ 
you that "Iphigenia" is at last finished, i. e., that it 
lies before 11le on the table in t\VO tolerably concordant 
copies, of \vhich Ol1e \vill very soon begin its pilgrimage 
to you. Receive it \vith all indulgence; for, to speak 
the truth, \vhat stands on the paper is not exactly 
what I intended, but still it \vill convey an idea of 
what was in my Jnind. 
You c01l1plain occasionally of some obscure passages 
in my letters, \vhich allude to the oppression, which I 
suffer in the midst of the most glorious objects in the 
world. With all this, my fellow traveller - this Gre- 
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cian princess - has had a great deal to do; for she has 
kept l11e close at work 'when I 'wished to be seeing sights. 
I often think of our worthy friend, who had long 
detenuined upon a grand tour ",-hich one might well 
tel'll1 a voyage of discovery. After he had studied and 
econornised several years with a vie\v to this object, he 
took it in his head to carry off the daughter of a noble 
house, thinking it ,vas all one. 
With no less of criminality, I determined to take 
Iphigenia 'with n1e to Carlsbad. I ",-ill now briefly 
enUlllerate the places ,,,here I held special converse 
,vith her. 
'\Vhen I had left behind me the Brenner, I took her 
out of n1Y large portmanteau, and placed her by nlY 
side. At the Lago di Garda, ,vhile the strong south 
'wind drove the ,,,aves on the beach, and ,,,here I was 
at least as n1uch alone as n1Y heroine on the coast of 
Tauris, I drew the first outlines, ",'hich after",-ard I 
filled up at Verona, ViceDza, and Padua, but above all, 
and nlost diligently, at Venice. After this, ho",-ever, 
the ,york ca IHe to a standstill: for I hit upon a new 
design, viz., of writing an I phigenia at Delphi, ,\-hich I 
should have imn1ediately carried into execution, but 
for the distractions of DIY young, and for a feeling of 
duty toward the older, play. 
In ROIne, however, I went on with it, and proceeded 
with tolerable steadiness. Every evening before I 
went to sleep I prepared myself for nlY D1orniug's 
task, which was resun1ed in1ulediately I a,voke. l\ly 
way of proceeding was quite sinlple: I caln)ly wrote 
do,vn the play, and tried the lllelody line by line, and 
period by period. ,\Yhat has been thus produced, you 
shall soon judge of. For DIY part, doing this ",'ork, I 
have learned 1110re than I have done. '\Vith the play 
itself there shall follo,v sonle further remarks. 
To speak again of church matters, I must tell you 
that on the night of Christrnas Day,ve wandered about 
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in troops, and visited all the churches where solemn 
services 'were ueing perforllle<l. One especially was 
visited, because of its organ and nnlsic.: the latter \vas 
so arranged, that in its tones nothing belonging to 
pastoral lllusic \vas \vantiug, - neither the singing of 
the shepherds, nor the twittering of bir<ls, nor the 
bleating of sheep. 
On Christn1as Day I saw the Pope and the \vhole 
consistory in St. Peier's, where he celebrateù high lnass, 
partly before and partly frolll his throne. It is of its 
kind an unequalled sight, splendid and dignified enough; 
but I have grown so old in 111Y Protestant Diogel1ism, 
that this p01l1p and splendour revolt n1e more than 
they attract me. I, like n1Y pious forefathers, aln dis- 
posed to say to these spiritual conquerors of the world, 
"Hide not fronl me the sun of higher art and purer 
humanity." 
Yesterday, \vhich was the Feast of Epiphany, I sa\v 
and heard nlass celebrated after the Greek rite. The 
ceremonies appeared to 111e nlore solenln, more severe, 
I110re suggestive, and yet 1110re popular, than the 
Latin. 
But there, too, I also felt again that I am too old for 
anything, except for truth alone. Their ceren10nies and 
operatic music, their gyrations and ballet -like move- 
ments - it all passes off froln rne like \vater from an 
oilskin cloak. A \vork of nature, ho\vever, like that 
of a sunset seen from the Villa J\tIadonna" - a \vork of 
art, like nlY 111uch honoured Juno, - makes a deep 
and vivid impression on me. 
And now I must ask you to congratulate me with 
regard to theatrical Inatters. Next week seven thea- 
tres will be opened. Anfossi hin1self is here, and 
will act "Alexander in India." A Cyrus also 'will 
be represented, and the "Takiug of Troy" as a bal- 
let. That assuredly luust 1e sOluethiug for the 
chilùren ! 
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ROME, Jan. 10, 1787. 
Here, then, comes the" child of sorrows;" for this 
surnalne is due to "I phigenia " in more than one sense. 
On the occasion of my reading it to our artists, I put 
a n1ark against several lines, sonle of which T have in 
my opinion improved, but others I have allowed to 
stand - perhaps Herder will cross a few of them with 
his pen. 
The true cause of my having for many years pre- 
ferred prose for n1Y works, is the great uncertainty in 
\vhich our prosody fluctuates, in consequence of which 
many of my judicious learned friends and fello'w artists 
have left many things to taste, - a course, however, 
which was little favourable to the establishing of any 
certain standard. 
I should never have attempted to translate "I phi- 
genia" into ialll bics, had not l\foritz's prosody shone 
upon 111e like a star of light. l\1y conversation with 
its author, especially during his confinement from his 
accident, has still more enlightened me on the subject; 
and I would recommend my friends to think favourably 
of it. 
It is somewhat singular, that in our language we 
have but very fe,v syllables which are decidedly long 
or short. With all the others, one proceeds as taste 
or caprice nlay dictate. Now, J\foritz, after much 
thought, has hit upon the idea that there is a certain 
order of rank among our syllables, and that the one 
,vhich in sense is more en1phatic is long as compared 
,vith the less significant, and makes the latter short; 
but, on the other hand, it does in its turn becollle 
short ,vhenever it C01l1es into the neighbourhood of 
another which possesses greater weight and e1l1phasis 
than itself. Here, then, is at least a rule to go by; 
and even though it does not decide the ,vhole n1atter, 
still it opens out a path by ,vhich one 111ay hope to get 
a little farther. I have often allowed mJTself to be 
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influenced by these rules, and generally have found my 
ear agreeing with them. 
As I forn1erly spoke of a public reading, I must 
quietly tell yuu ho\v it passed off. These young men, 
accustomed to those earlier vehen1ent and impetuous 
pieces, expected sOlnething after the fashion of Ber- 
1ichingen, and could not so 'well make out the calm 
mOyelnent of "I phigenia ;" and yet the nobler and 
purer passages did not fail of effect. Tischbein, who 
also could hardly reconcile himself to this entire 
absence of passion, produced a pretty illustration or 
symbol of the work. He illustrated it by a sacrifice, 
of which the smoke, borne down by a light breeze, 
descends to the earth, while the freer flame strives to 
ascend on high. The drawing was very pretty and 
significant. I have the sketch still by me. And thus 
the work, which I thought to despatch in no time, has 
employed, hindered, occupied, and tortured me a full 
quarter of a year. This is not the first time that I have 
nlade an important task a mere by-work; but we will 
on that subject no longer indulge in fancies and 
disputes. 
I enclose a beautiful canleo, - a lion, with a gadfly 
buzzing at his nose. This seen1S to have been a 
favourite subject with the ancients, for they have 
repeated it very often. I should like you, from this 
tinle forward, to seal your letters with it in order that 
through this (little) trifle an echo of art may, as it 
were, reverberate from you to me. 


ROME, Jan. 13, 1787. 
How much I have to say each day, and how sadly I 
anl prevented, either by amusement or occupation, from 
comn1Ítting to paper a single sage renlark! And then 
again, the fine days, when it is better to be anywhere 
than in the l'ooms, which, without stove or chimney, 
receive us only to sleep or to discomfort! SOlne of 
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the incidents of t.he last week, however, Ulust not be 
"'left u nrecol'ded. 
In the Palace Giustiniani there is a l\linerva, ,vhich 
claÏ1lls 1ny undiviùed homage. Wiuckelmann scarcely 
lueutiolls it, and, at any rate, not in the right place; 
and I feel Inyse If quite un\vorthy to say anything 
aùout it. As ,ve conten1plated the in1age, and stood 
gazing at it a long tirne, the wife of the keeper of the 
collection said, "This must have once been a holy 
in1age; and the English, who happen to be of this 
religion, are still accustomed to pay \vorship to it by 
kissing this hand of it" (which in truth was quite 
white, \vhile the rest of the statue was bro,vnish). 
She further told us thåt a lady of this relif,rion had 
been there not long before, and, throwing herself on 
her knees before the statue, had regularly offered 
prayer to it; and I, she said, as a Christian, could not 
help snlilil1g at so strange an action, and was obliged 
to run out of the room, lest I should burst out into a 
loud laugh before her face. As I was un\villing to 
1110Ve frOln the statue, she asked Ille if 1ny beloved was 
at all like the statue, that it charmed ille so 1lluch. 
The good dan1e kne\v of nothing besides devotion or 
love; but of the pure adnliration for a glorious piece 
of man's handi \vork, of a lllere sY1npathetic veneration 
for the creation of the human intellect, she could form 
no idea. 'Ve rejoiced in that noble Englislnvoman, 
and went a\vay with a longing to turn our steps back 
again; and I shall certainly soon go once lllore thither. 
If my friends \vish for a more particular description, 
let them read \vhat \Vinckehllann says of the high sty Ie 
of art among the Greeks: unfortunately, ho\vever, he 
does not adduce this Minerva as an illustration. But, 
if I do not greatly err, it is, nevertheless, of this high 
and severe style, since it passes into the beautiful. It 
is, as it were, a bud that opens, and so a l\iinerva, whose 
character this idea of transition so well suits. 
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N ow for a spectacle of a diff erent kind. On the 
Feast of the Three Kings, or the Conlnlell1oration of 
Christ's 
Ianifestation to the Gentiles, ,ve paid a visit 
to the Propaganda. There, in the presence of three 
cardinals and a large audience, an essay ,vas first of all 
delivered, which treated of the lJlace in which the \'Tîr_ 
gill l\Iary received the three l\lagi, - ill the staLle; or, 
if nut, ,vhere? Next, SOlne Latin verses were read on 

sÜllilar subjects; and after this a series of about thirty 
scholars caIne for,val'd, one by one, and read a little 
piece of poetry in their native tongues, - 
Ialabar, 
Epirotic, Turkish, l\Ioldavian, Hellenic, Persian, Col- 
chian, Hebrew, Arabic, Syrian, Coptic, Saracenic, 
Annenian, Erse, 
Iadagassic, Icelandic, Bohen1Îan, 
Greek, Isaurian, Æthiopic, etc. The pOell1S seen1cd 
for the 1l10St part to be C01l1po:::;ed in the national 
syllabic rneasure, and to be delivered with the ver- 
nacular declamation, for nlost barbaric rhythnls and 
tones occurred. Alllong then1, the Greek sounded like 
a star in the night. The audience laughed lllOSt un- 
mercifully at the strange sounds; and so this repre- 
sentation also became a farce. 
And now (before concluding) a little anecdote, to 
show with what levity holy things are treated in Holy 
ROIne: The deceased cardinal, ,AI bani, ,vas once pres- 
ent at one of those festal nleetings ,vhich I have just 
been describing. One of the scholars, váth his face 
turned toward the cardinals, began, in a strange pro- 
nunciation, Gnctja! Gnaja! so that it sounded sonle- 
thing like canagZirt! canaglia! The cardinal turned 
to his brothers, 'with a ,vhisper, "He knows us, at any 
rate." 
How much has vVinckelmann done! and yet ho,v 
much reason has he left us to wish that he had done 
still 1110re! 1Vith the Inaterials ,vhich he had collected 
he built quickly, in order to reach the roof. Were he 
still living, he would be the first to give us a recast of 
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his great work. "\Vhat further observations, what cor- 
rections, he ,vonld have Blade! to what good use he 
,yould have put all that others, following his o,vn 
principles, have observed and effected! And, besides, 
Cardinal Albani is dead, out of respect to whom he 
has written much, and perhaps concealed much. 


JAN. 15, 1787. 
And so, then, "Aristodemo" has at last been acted, 
and ,vith good success, too, and the greatest applause: 
as the Abbate l\lonti is related to the house of the 
N epote, and highly esteemed an10ng the higher orders, 
froll1 these, therefore, all was to be hoped for. The 
boxes, indeed, ,vere but sparing in their plaudits. As 
for the pit, it was ,von, fronl the very first, by the 
beautiful' language of the poet and the appropriate 
recitation of the actors; and it oInitted no opportunity 
of testifying its approbation. The bench of the Ger- 
man artists distinguished therl1sel ves not a little; and 
this tÏIne no fault can be found with thenl, considering 
they are at all tin1es a little overloud. 
The author himself ren1ained at honle, full of anxiety 
for the success of the play. FraIn act to act, favourable 
despatches arrived, which changed his fear into the 
greatest joy. N ow there is no lack of repetitions of 
the representation, and all is on the best track. Thus, 
by the nlost opposite things, if only each has the rnerit 
it claims, the favour of the multitude, as well as of the 
connoisseur, may be won. 
But the acting was in the highest degree meritorious, 
and the chief actor, who appears throughout the play, 
spoke and acted cleverly: one might have fancied he 
saw one of the ancient Cæsars come on the stage. 
They had, very judiciously, transferred to their stage 
dresses the costume which in the statue strikes the 
spectator as so dignified; and one saw at once that the 
actor had studied the antique. 
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JAN. 18, 1787. 
Rome is threatened with a great artistic loss. The 
ICing of Naples has ordered the Hercules Farnese to be 
brought to his palace. The news has nlade all the 
artists quite sad. However, on this occasion we shall 
see something \vhich \vas hidden from our forefathers. 
The aforðsaid statue, narnely, froin the head to the 
knee, and afterward the lower part of the feet, together 
with the sockle on 'which it stood, were foun<l within 
the Farnesian dornain: but the legs, frorn the knee 
to the ankle, were ,vanting, and had been supplied by 
Gi
glielmo Porta; on these it had stood since its dis- 
covery to the present day. In the IneantÍlne, ho\vever, 
the genuine old legs \vere found in the lands of the 
Borghesi, and were to be seen in their villa. 
Recently, however, the Prince Borghese has achieved 
a victory over hirrlself, and has made a present of these 
costly relics to the King of Naples. They are removing 
Porta's legs, and replacing thein by the genuine ones; 
and everyone is promising himself - however well 
contented he has been hitherto with the old - quite a 
new treat and a more harll1onious enjoyment. 


ROME, Jan. 18,1787. 
Yesterday, which was the Festival of the Holy 
Abbot St. Anthony, ,ve had a n1erry day. The \veather 
was the finest in the world: though there had been a 
hard frost during the night, the day ,vas bright and 
warm. 
One may renlark, that all religions ,vhich enlarge 
their worship or their speculations must at last come 
to this, - of making the brute creation in sonle degree 
partakers of spiritual favours. St. Anthony - abbot 
or bishop - is the patron saint of all four-footed 
creatures: his festival is a kind of Saturnalian holiday 
for the otherwise oppressed beasts, and also for their 
keepers and drivers. All the gentry must on this day 
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either remain at home, or else be content to travel on 
foot. And there are no lack of fearful stories, which 
tell ho\v unbelieving masters, who forced their coach- 
meu to drive them Oll this day, were punished by suf- 
fering great calamities. 
The church of the saint lies in so wide and open a 
district, that it n1ight ahnost be called a desert. On 
'this day, however, it is full of life and fun. Horses 
and untIes, \vith their manes and ta.ils prettily, not to 
say gorgeollsly, decked out with ribbons, are brought 
before the chapel (which stands at some distance from 
the church)
 where a priest, armed with a brush, and not 
sparing of the holy water, which stands before him in 
buckets and tubs, goes on sprinkling the lively creatures, 
and often plays them a roguish trick, in order to make 
thell1 start and frisk. Pious coachmen offer their \vax- 
tapers, of larger or s1l1aller size. The masters send alms 
and presents, in order that the valuable and useful 
animals lllay go safely through the coming year with- 
out hurt or accidents. The rlonkeys and horned cattle, 
no less valuable and useful to their owners, have, 
like\vise, their n10dest share in this blessing. 
Afterward \ve delighted ourselves with a long walk 
under a delicious sky, and surrounded by the most in- 
teresting objects, to \vhich, however, we this time paid 
very little attention, but gave full scope and rein to 
joke and merriment. 
ROME, Jan. 19, 1787. 
So, then, the great king, whose glory filled the 
,vodd, whose deeds n1ake him worthy of even the Pa.., 
pists' paradise, has gone at last from. this life, to converse 
with heroes like himself in the reahn of shades. 
How disposed one feels to be still after bringing the 
like of him to his rest. 
This has been a very good day. First of all, 'W8 
visited a part of the Capitol \vhich we had previously 
neglected; then we crossed the Tiber, and drank some 
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Spanish wine on board a ship 'v hich had just come 
into port. It was on this spot that Ronnllus and 
Remus are said to have been found. Thus keeping, as 
it were, a double or treble festival, we revelled in the in- 
spiration of art, of a mild atmosphere, and of antiquarian 
renllnlscen ces. 
. JAN. 20, 1787. 
What at first furnishes a hearty enjoyn1ent, ,vhen 
we take it superficially only, often "weighs on us after- 
ward most oppressively, when we see that, without 
solid kno,vledge, the true delight must be missed. 
As regards anaton1Y, I am pretty ,veIl prepared: and 
I have, not without some labour, gained a tolerable 
knowledge of the human frame; for the continual ex- 
amination of the ancient statues is continually stim- 
ulatiug one to a more perfect understanding of it. In 
our Inedico-chirurgical anatomy, little n10re is in view 
than an acquaintance with the several parts; and, for 
this purpose, the sorriest picture of the muscles may 
serve very well: but in Rome the most exquisite parts 
would not even be noticed, unless as helping to make 
a noble and beautiful form. 
In the great Lazaretto of San Spirito, there .has been 
prepared, for the use of the artists, a very fine ana- 
tomical figure, displaying the whole muscular system. 
Its beauty is reålly amazing. It might pass for some 
flayed demigod, - even a Marsyas. 
Thus, after the exalnple of the ancients, men here 
study the human skeleton, not merely as an artistic- 
ally arranged series of bones, but rather for the 
sake of the ligaments with which life and motion are 
carried on. 
"\Vhen now I tell you that in the evening we 
also study perspective, it n1ust be pretty plain to 
you that we are not idle. With all our studies, how- 
ever, we are always hoping to do more than we ever 
accomplish. 
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ROME,Ja
 22, 1787. 
Of the artistic sense of GenTIans, and of their ar- 
tistic life, - of these one nlay well say, one hears 
9Ounds, but they are not in unison. When now I be- 
think lnyself \vhat glorious objects are in my neigh- 
bourhood, and how little I have profited by theIn, I am 
almost tenlpted to despair; but then, again, I con
ole 
myself with 11lY promised return, when I hope to be 
able to understand these n1asterpieces, around which 
I no\v go groping nliserably in the dark. 
But, in fact, even in Rome itself, there is but little 
provision Inade for one \vho earnestly wishes to study 
art as a whole. . He Inust patch it up and put it 
together for hinlself out of endless, but still gorgeously 
rich, ruins. No doubt but fe\v of ..those who visit Rome 
are purely and earnestly desirous to see an(l to learn 
things rightly and thoroughly. They all follo\v, more 
or less, their own fancies and conceits; and this is 
observed by all alike who attend upon the strangers. 
Every guide has his own object, everyone has his own 
dealer to recommend, his o\vn artist to favour; and 
why should he not 1 for does not the inexperienced at 
once prize as most excellent \v hate vel' may be presented 
to him as such 1 
It would have been a great benefit to the study of 
art -indeed a peculiarly rich Inuseum n1Ïght have 
been fornled - if the governnlent (whose permission 
even at present must be obtained before any piece of 
antiquity can be removed fronl the city) had on such 
occasions invariably insisted on casts of the objects 
removed being delivered to it. Besides, if any Pope 
had established such a rule, before long everyone would 
have opposed all further removals; for in a few years 
people would have been frightened at the number and 
value of the treasures thus carried off, - to do which, 
there is a way of obtaining pel'lnission secretly, on 
some occasions, and by all manner of means. 
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JAN. 22, 1787. 
The representation of the " Aristodemo" has stinl- 
ulated, in an especial degree, the patriotism of our 
Gernlan artists, which before was far from being asleep. 
They never olnit an occasion to speak well of my 
" Iphigenia." Some passages have from tinle to time 
been again called for, and I have found rnyself at last 
conlpelled to a second reading of the whole. And 
thus also I have discovered many passages which 
went off the tongue more smoothly than they look on 
the paper. 
The favourable report of it has at last sounded even 
in the ears of Reiffensteill alid Angelica, who entreated 
that I should produce lilY work once more for their 
gratification. I begged, however, for a brief respite; 
though I was obliged to describe to them, sOInewhat 
circumstantially, the plan and movement of the plot. 
The description won the approbation of these person- 
ages more even than I could have hoped for; and Si- 
gnor Zucchi, also, of -w:hom I least of all expected it, 
evinced a warm and liberal sympathy with the play. 
The latter circumstance, ho'wever, is easily accounted 
for by the fact that the drama approximates very closely 
to the old and customary form of Greek, French, and 
Italian tragedy, which is most agreeable to every òne 
whose taste has not been spoilt by the temerities of 
the English stage. 
ROME, Jan. 25, 1787. 
It becomes every day more difficult to fix the ter- 
mination of my stay in Rome: just as one finds the 
sea continually deeper the farther one sails on it, so it 
is also with the exalnination of this city. 
It is impossible to understand the present without 
a kno\vledge of the past; and to conlpare the two, 
requires both time and leisure. The very site of the 
city carries us back to the time of its being founded. 
'\Ve see at once that no great people, under a wise 
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leader, settled here from its wanderings, and with wise 
forecast laid the foundations of the seat of future 
enlpire. No po\verful prince \vould ever have selected 
this spot as well suited for the habitation of a colony. 
No! herdsnlen and vagabunds first prepared here a 
dwelling for themselves: a couple of adventurous 
youths laid the foundation of the palaces of the ll)aS- 
tel'S of the ,vorld on the hill at the foot of '" hich, 
amidst the marshes and reeds, they had defied the 
officers of law and justice. J\loreover, the seven bins 
of RÜIne are not elevations above the land 'which lies 
beyond them, but nlerely above the Tiber and its an- 
cient bed, \vhich afterward becan1e tbe Campus Mar- 
tius. If the coming spring is favourable to my making 
,,-ider excursions in the neigh bourhood, I shall be able 
tu describe ll10re fully the unfavourable site. Even 
no\v I feel the Illost heartfelt sJmpathy ,,-ith the grief 
and lamentation of the women of Alba when they saw 
their city destroyed, and were forced to leave its beauti- 
ful site, the choice of a wise prince and leader, to share 
the fogs of the Tiber, and to people the n1Ïserable Cæ- 
lian Hill, fron1 which their eyes still viewed the para- 
dise they had quitted. . 
I know as yet but little of the neigh bourhood, but I 
am perf6ctly convinced that no city of the ancient 
world was so badly situated as Rome. No wonder, 
then, that the Rornans, as soon as they had s'\vallO'wed 
up all the neighbouring states, went out of it, and, with 
their villas, returned to the noble sites of the cities 
they had destroyed, in order to live and to enjoy life. 


It suggests a very pleasing contemplation to think 
how many people are living here in retirelnent, calmly 
occupied with their several tastes and pursuits. In 
the house of a clergyman, who, without any particular 
natural talent, has nevertheless devoted himself to the 
arts, we saw most interesting copies of some excellent 
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paintings which he had in1Ïtated in miniature. His 
most successful attempt was after the Last Supper of 
Leonardo da Vinci. The llloment of tinle is when the 
Lord, ,vho is sitting farniliarly at supper with his 
disciples, utters the awful words, "One of you shall 
betray me." 
Hopes are entertained that he will allow an engrav- 
ing to be taken, either of this, or of another copy on 
which he is at present engaged. It will be indeed a 
rich present to give to the great public a faithful imita- 
tion of this gem of art. 
A fe\v days since I visited, at the Trinità de' Monti, 
Father J acquier, a Franciscan. He is a Frenclllnan by 
birth, and well known by his lllatheulatical '\vritings; 
and although far advanced in years, is still very agree- 
able and intelligent. He has been acquainted with all 
the Inost distinguished lnen of his day; and has even 
spent several months with Voltaire, 'who had a great 
liking for hÌIn. 
I have also becolne acquainted with lllany more of 
such good, sterling men, of wholn countless nUll bel's 
are to be found here, whom, however, a sort of profes- 
sional mistrust keeps estranged from each other. The 
book trade furnishes no point of union, and literary 
novelties are seldom fruitful; and so it befits the soli- 
tary to seek out the hernlits. }1'or since the acting of 
" Aristodemo," in whose favour we made a very lively 
d8lllonstration, I have been again much sought after, 
but it was quite clear I was not sought for my own 
sake: it was always \vith a view to strengthen 'a party, 
to use me as an instrument; and if I had been willing 
to come forward and declare my side, I also, as a phan- 
tOlU, should for a time have played a short part. But 
now, since they see that nothing is to be Inade of me, 
they let me pass; and so I go steadily on my own way. 
Indeed, my existence has lately taken in some ballast, 
which gives, it the necessary gravity. I do not now 
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frighten lllyself ".ith the spectres ,vhich used so often to 
l)lay before IllY eyes. Be, therefore, of good heart. You 
\vill keep IDe above \vater, and dra \V Il1e Lack again to 
you. 
ROME, Jan. 28, 1787. 
Two cOllsiderations which more or less affect every- 
thing, and to which one is conlpelleù at every moment 
to give ,yay, I Inust not fail to set down, no\v that they 
have become quite clear to me. 
First of all, then, the vast and yet merely fragnlen- 
tary riches of this city, and each single object of art, 
are constantly suggesting the question, To what date 
does it owe its existence? vVinckehnann urgently calls 
upon us to separate epochs, to distinguish the different 
styles \vhich the several Inasters enlployed, and the 
way in which, in the course of tÏIne, they gradually 
perfected, and at last corrupted thenl again. Of the 
necessity of so doing, every real friend of art is soon 
thoroughly convinced. vVe all ackno\vledge the justice 
and ÏInportance of the req,uisition. But now ho\v to 
attain to this conviction? However clearly and cor- 
rectly the notion itself may be conceived, yet without 
long preparatory labours there will ahvays be a degree 
of vagueness and obscurity as to the particular appli- 
cation. A sure eye, strengthened by many years' 
exercise, is above all else necessary. Here hesitation 
or reserve are of no avail. Attention, however, is no\v 
directed to this point; and everyone who is in any 
degree in earnest seenlS convinced that in this domain 
a sure judgment is in1possible, unless it has been fornled 
by historical study. 
The second consideration refers exclusively to the 
arts of the Greeks, and endeavours to ascertain ho\v 
those inirnitable artists proceeded in their successful 
atteInpts to evolve fron1 the human form their system 
of divine types, \vhich is so perfect and cOlnplete, that 
Deither any leading character nor any intermediate 
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shade or transition is .wanting. For Ð1Y part, I cannot 
withhold the conjecture that t.hey proceeded according 
to the sanIe la\ys by which Nature works, and 'which I 
aIll endeavouring to discover. Ol)ly, there is in them 
something else, which I know not how to express. 


RO:\IE, Feb. 2, 1787. 
Of the beauty of a \valk through ROlne by llloonlight 
it is ilnpossible to forul a conception, váthout having 
witnessed it. All single objects are swallowed up by 
the great masses of light anù shade, and nothing but 
granù and general outlines present thenlselves to the 
eye. For three several daJs \ve have enjoyed to the 
full the brightest and most glorious of nights. Pecul- 
iarly beautiful, at such a tinle, is the Coliseulll. At 
night it is always closed. A hern1Ït d\vells in a little 
shrine within its range, and beggars of all kinds nestle 
beneath its crulubling arches: the latter had lit a fire 
on the arena, anù a gentle \vind bore do\vn the s1110ke 
to the ground, so that the lower portion of the ruins 
was quite hid by it; \vhile above, the vast walls stood 
out in deeper darkness before the eye. As we stopped 
at the gate to contelnplate the scene through the iron 
gratings, the moon shone brightly in the heavens above. 
Presently the s1110ke found its 'way up the sides, and 
through every chink and opening, \vhile the nloon lit 
it up like a cloud. The sight ,vas exceedingly glorious. 
In such a light one ought also to see the Pantheon, 
the Capitol, the Portico of St. Peter's, and the grand 
streets and squares. And thus sun and 11loon, as well 
as the human Inind, have here to do a \york quite dif- 
ferent from what they produce elsewhere, - here \vhere 
vast and yet elegant llIaSSeS present then1sel ves to their 
ra ys. 
RO:\IE, Feb. 13, 1787. 
I must mention a trifling fall of luck, even though 
1t is but a little one. However, all luck, \vhether great 
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or little, is of one kind, and always brings a joy with 
it. Near the TriniLà de' 1\louti, the ground has been 
lately dug up to forul a foundation for the new Obe- 
lisk; and now the whole of this region is choked up 
with the ruins of the Gardens of Lucullus, 'which su b- 
seq uently becarne the property of the enJperors. 1\ly 
perruquier was passing early one lnorniug by the spot, 
and found in the pile of earth a flat piece of burnt clay 
with some figures 011 it. IIaving \vashed it, he showed 
it to me. I eagerly secured the treasure. It is not quite a 
span long, and seems to have been part of the stem of a 
great key. T\vo old men stand before an altar: they 
are of the most beautiful \vorkmanship, and I anl unCOil1" 
monly delighted \vith lilY ne\v acquisition. vVere they 
on a cameo, one \vould greatly like to use it as a seal. 
I have by me a collection also of many other ob- 
jects; and none is \vorthless or unlneaning, - for that 
is impossible: here everything is instructive and signifi- 
cant. But my dearest treasure, ho\vever, is even that 
which I carry with me in my soul, and which, ever 
growing, is capable of a still greater growth. 


ROME, Feb. 15, 1787. 
Before departing for Naples, I could not get off 
from another public reading of my "Iphigenia." 
MadanI Angelica and Hofrath Reiffenstein \vere the 
auditory; and even Signor Zucchi had solicited to be 
present, because it \vas the \vish of his wife. During 
the reading, however, he worked a way at a great archi- 
tectural plan; for he is very skilful in executing dra\v- 
ings of this kind, and especially the decorative parts. 
He went \vith Clerisseau to Dal nlatia., and \vas th e 
associate of all his labours, drawing the buildings and 
ruins for the plates which the latter published. In this 
occupation he learned so much of perspective and effect, 
that in his old days he is able to amuse himself on 
paper in a very rational manner. 
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The tender soul of ..A..ngelica listened to the pIece 
with incrediLle profoullduess uf sYlupathy. She pronl- 
ised IDe a dra \viJJg of 011e of the scenes, which I aln to 
keep in relueIllLra11ce of her. Aud no\v, just as 1 am 
about to quit llolue, I begin to feel 111yself tenderly 
attached to these killd-hearted people. It is a source 
of Iningled feelings of pleasure and regret to kno\v 
that people are sorry to part \vith you. 


RO)IE, Feb. 16, 1787. 
The safe arrival of " Iphigenia " has been announced 
to me in a nlost cheering and agreeable way. On nlY 
,yay to the opera, a letter frolll a \vell-kno\vn hand \vas 
brought to me, and was this time doubly ,velcolne, 
having been sealed with the" Lion," - a premonitory 
token of the safe arrival of nlY packet. I hurried into 
the opera-house, and bustled to get a place among the 
strange faces beneath the great chandelier. At this 
mOluent, I felt nlyself drawn so close to my friends, 
that I could almost have sprung forward to embrace 
them. Fròlll my heart I thank you even for having 
sinlply mentioned the arrival of the" I phigenia." 
Iay 
your next be accolnpanied \vith a fe\v kind words of 
approval I 
Enclosed is the list of those among whonl I ,,
ish 
the copies I am to expect from Gösche to be distributed; 
for although it is ,vith llle a perfect nlatter of indiffer- 
ence how the public may receive these matters, still I 
hope by them to furnish some gratification to Iny' friends 
at least. 
One undertakes too much. When I think of n1Y 
last four volunles together, I become alnlost giddy: I 
am obliged to take tholn up separately, and then the fit 
passes off. 
I should, perhaps, have done better had I kept my 
first resolution to send these things, one by one, into 
the ,vorld, and so undertake with fresh vigour and 
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courage the new subjects which have nlost recently 
awakened my syn1pathy. Should I not, perhaps, do 
better ,vere I to \vrite the " I J!higenia at Delphi," in- 
stead of arnusing n1yself with my fanciful sketches of 
"Tasso"? Ho\vever, I have besto'wed upon the latter 
too much of my thoughts to give it up, and let it fall 
to the ground. 
I arn sitting in the anteroonl, near the chirllney: 
and the warmth of a fire, for unce well fed, gives me 
courage to COlllmellce a fresh sheet; for it is indeed a 
glorious thing to be able \vith our newest thoughts to 
reach into the distance, and by \vords to convey thither 
an idea of our inuuediate state and CirCUll1stances. The 
weather is right glorious, the days are sensibly lengthen- 
ing, the laurels and Lox are in blossom, as also are the 
alm9nd-trees. Early this morning I was delighted with 
a strange sight: I saw in the distance tall, pole-like 
trees, covered over and over 'with the loveliest violet 
flowers. On a closer examination I found it was the 
plant known in our hothouses as the Judas-tree, and 
to botanists as the cercis siliq'llastr'llm. Its palpiliona- 
ceous violet blossollls are produced directly from out 
of the stem. The stakes which I saw had been lopped 
last winter, and out of their bark well-shaped and 
deeply tinted fio\vers ,vere bursting by thousands. The 
daisies are also springing out of the ground as thick as 
ants: the crocus and the pheasant's-eye are more rare, 
but even on this account more rich and ornanlental. 
What pleasures and what lessons the 1110re southern 
land will impart to n1e, and what new results will 
arise to me fron1 them! "\Yith the things of nature it 
is as with those of art: much as is written about them, 
everyone 'who sees them fornls then1 into new com- 
binations for hÏ111self. 
When I think of Naples, and indeed of Sicily; when 
I read their history, or look. at vie\vs of them, - it 
strikes me as singular that it should be even in these 
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paradises of the ,vorld that the volcanic nlountains 
manifest themselves so violently, for thousands of 
years alarnlÍng aud confounding their inhabitants. 
Eut I willingly drive out of IllY head the expecta- 
tion of these luuch-prized scenes, in order that they 
lllay not lessen tny enjoyment of the capital of the 
\vbole ,vorld before I leave it. 
For the last fourteen days I have been nloving about 
frOlll luorning to night. I anI raking up everything I 
have not yet seen. I anl also viewing, for a second or 
even for a third time, all the most Ünportant objects: 
and they are all arranging tbemsel yes in tolerable order 
within Iny mind; for while the chief objects are taking 
their right places, there is space and roon1 between 
them for lliany a less important one. l\Iy ellthusiasiTI 
is purifying itself, and becolning Blore decided; and 
no\v, at last, Iny lnind can rise to the height of the 
greatest and purest creations of art \vith cahn adlniration. 
In Iny situation one is tenlpted to envy the artist, 
who, by copies and imitations of SOllle kind or 'other, 
cau, as it were, COlne near to those great conceptions, 
and grasp thelll better than one who Blerely looks at 
and reflects upon the Ill. In the end, ho\vever, every 
one feels he lliUSt- do his Lest; and so I set all the sails 
of lny intellect, in the hope of getting round this coast. 
The stove is at present thoroughly 'varIn, and piled 
up \vith excelleut coals, \vhich is seldolll the case with 
us, as no one scarcely has ti1He or inclillatioll to attend 
to the fire two \vhole hours together. I will, therefore, 
avail lnyself of this agreeaLle tenlperature to rescue 
froln my tablets a few notes which are alnlost oLliterated. 
On the 2d of February \ve attended the CereI110ny of 
blessing the tapers in the Sistine Chapel. I was in 
anything but a good hUIIlOUf, and shortly \vent off again 
\vith my friends: for I thought to lnyself, those are 
the very candles, vdÜch,. for these three hundred years, 
have been dimnÜng those noLle paintings; anù it is 
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their smoke, which, \vith priestly impudence, not merely 
bangs in clouds around the only sun of art, but from 
year to year obscures it more and more, and will at 
last envelop it in total darkness. 
We then sought the open air, and after a long walk 
came upon St. Onofrio's, in a corner of which Tasso is 
buried. In the library of the monastery, there is a 
bust of hitn: the face is of ,vax, and I please rnyself 
with fancying that it was taken after death. Although 
the lines have lost some of their sharpness, and it is in 

onle parts injured, still, on the \vhole, it serves better 
than any other I have yet seen to convey an idea of a 
talented, sensitive, and refined but reserved character. 
So luuch for this time. I lnust now turn to glorious 
V olckrnann's second part, which contains Rome, and 
which I have not yet seen. Before I start for Naples, 
the harvest must be housed: good days are corning for 
binding the sheaves. 
ROME, Feb. 17, 1787. 
The weather is incredibly and inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. For the whole of February, with the exception of 
four rainy days, a pure bright sky, and the days toward 
noon almost too warnl ! Oue is tempted out into the 
open air; and if, till lately, one spent all his time in 
the city anlong gods and heroes, the country has now 
all at once resumed its rights, and one can scarcely tear 
one's self froln the surrounding scenes, lit up as they 
are with the nlost glorious days. Many a titne does 
the remembrance conle across me, how our northern 
artists labour to gain a chann froin thatched roofs and 
ruined towers, - how they turn round and round every 
bush and bourn, and crunl bling rock, in the hope of 
catching saine picturesque effect; and I have been 
quite surprised at myself, \"hen I find these things 
from habit still retaining a hold upon me. Be this as 
it rnay, however, \vithin this last fortnight I have 
plucked up a little courage, and, sketch-book in haud, 
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bave wandered up and do\vn the hollo\vs and heights of 
the neighbouring villas, and, váthout nluch considera- 
tion, have sketched off a few little objects characteris- 
tically southern and Ron1an, and am no\v trying (if 
good luck will conle to IllY a,id) to give them the 
requisite lights and shades. 
It is a singular fact, that it is easy enough to clearly 
see and to acknowledge \vhat is good and better, but 
that \vheu one atten1pts to make them his own, and to 
grasp them, somehow or other they slip a\vay, as it 
were, from between one's fingers; and we apprehend 
them, not by the standard of the true and right, but in 
accordance with our previous habits of thought and 
tastes. It is only by constant practice that \ve can 
hope to improve; but where am I to find time and a 
collection of models? Still, I do feel myself a little 
improved by the sincere and earnest efforts of the last 
fortnight. 
The artists are ready enough with their hints and in- 
structions, for I am quick in apprehending them. But 
then the lesson so quickly learnt and understood is not 
so easily put in practice. To apprehend quickly is, 
forsooth, the attribute of the m
nd; but correctly to 
execute that, requires the practice of a life. 
And yet the aluateur, however weak may be his 
efforts at imitation, need not be discouraged. The few 
lines which I scratch upon the paper, often hastily, 
seldom correctly facilitate any conception of sensible 
objects; for one advances to an idea more surely and 
more steadily, the more accurately and precisely he 
considers individual objects. 
Only it will not do to Ineasure one's self with artists: 
everyone must go on in his o\vn sty Ie. For nature 
has made provision for all her children: the meanest is 
not hindered in its existence, even hy that of the most 
excellent. "A little n1an is still a man;" and with 
this remark we will let the matter drop. 
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I have seen the sea twice, - first the ..Adriatic, then 
the 
leùiterranean, - - but only just to look at it. III 
Naples \ve hope to beeolne better acquaiuted \vith it. 
All \vithin 111e seeillS suddenly to urge l11e on: why not 
sooner - why not at a less sacrifice? IIow lllany thou- 
saud things, sorne quite ne\v, and from the beginning, I 
could still conlllluuicate I 
ROME, .Feb. 17,1787. 
Evening after the follies of the Carnival. 
I am sorry to go å\vay and leave Moritz alone. He 
is going on \vell; but when he is left to hÜnself, he 
imlliediately shuts himself up anù is lost to the world. 
I have therefore exhorted hinl to \vrite to Herder: the 
letter is enclosed. I should \vish for an answer \vhich 
may be serviceable and helpful to him. He is a 
strange gooù fellow: he would have been far more so, 
had he occasionally met with a friend sensible and 
affectionate enough to enlighten hÜn as to his true 
state. At present he could not forin an acquaintance 
likely to be more blessed to hiIn than Herder's, if per- 
mitted frequently to write to him. He is at this 
mOlnent engaged on a very laudable antiquarian 
attempt, which well deserves to be encouraged. Friend 
Herder could scarcely besto\v his cares better, nor sow 
his good ad vice on I110re grateful soil. 
The great portrait of myself \vhich Tisch bein has 
taken in hand begins already to stand out from the 
canvas. The painter has en1ployed a clever statuary to 
make him a little rnodel in clay, which is elegautly 
draped with the mantle. With this he is working away 
diligently; for it must, he says, be brought to a certain 
point before we set out for Naples, and it takes no 
little tin1e n1erely to cover so large a field of canvas 
with colours. 
RO:\IE, Feb. 19, 1787. 
The \veather continues to be finer than \vords can 
express. Th
s has been a day luiserably wasted al110ng 
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fools. At nightfall I betook myself to the Villa 
1\ledici. A ne\v 11100n has just shone upon us, and be- 
low the slender crescent I could \vith the naked eye 
discern ahllost the \vhole of the dark disc through 
the perspective. Over the earth hangs that haze of the 
day \vhich the paintings of Claude have rendered so 
\vell known. In X ature, however, the phenomenon is 
perhaps no\vhere so beautiful as it is here. Flowers 
are no\v springing out of the earth, and the trees put- 
ting forth blosSOlllS which hitherto I have been unac- 
quainted \vith. The aln}onds are in blossom, and 
between the dark green oaks they nlake an appearance 
as beautiful as it is ne\v to Ine. The sky is like a 
bright blue taffeta in the sunshine: what will it be in 
Naples? Ahnost everything here is already green. 
1\ly botanical \vhims gain food and strength from all 
around; and I aIn on the way to discover ne\v and 
beautiful connections by means of which Nature- 
that vast prodigy \v hich yet is no\v here visible - evolves 
the most manifold varieties out of the most siInple. 
Vesuvius is thro\ving out both ashes and stones: in 
the evening its sUllln1Ìt appears to glo\v. J\fay travail- 
ling Nature only favour us with a stream of lava! I 
can scarcely endure to \vait till it shall be really my 
lot to witness such grand phenomena. 


ROME, Feb. 21, 1787. 
Ash 'Vednesday. 
The folly is now at an end. The countless lights of 
yesterday evening were, however, a strange spectacle. 
One DIUSt have seen the Carnival in ROIne to get 
entirely rid of the wish to see it again. Nothing can 
be written of it: as a subject of conversation it may 
be aInusing enough. The DloSt unpleasant feeling 
about it is, that real internal joy is \vanting. There is 
a lack. of InOlle)\ which prevents their enjoying ,,-hat 
Dlorsel of pleasure they 111Ìgh t other\vise still feel in it. 
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The great are economical, and hold back; those of the 
midJle ranks are \vithout the ll1eans; and the populace 
without spring or elasticity. In the last days there 
was an incredible tunlult, but no heartfelt joy. The 
sky, so infinitely fine and clear, looked duwn nobly and 
innocently upon the mummeries. 
However, as in1Ïtation is out of the question, and 
cannot be thought of here, I send you, to alI1USe the 
chilJren, some drawings of carnival masks, and some 
ancient Roman costumes, ,vhich are also coloured, as 
they may serve to supply a missing chapter in the 
"Orbis Pictus." 
ROME, Feb. 21, 1787. 
I snatch a fe\v moments in the intervals of packing, 
to mention sorne particulars ,vhich I have hitherto 
on1Ïtted. To-morrow we set off for Naples. I am 
already delighting nlyself ,vith tbe llew scenery, ,vhich 
I promise nlyself ,viII be inexpressibly beautiful, and 
hope, in this paradise of nature, to ,,,in fresh freedom 
and pleasure for the study of ancient art on lllY return 
to soLer Rome. 
Packing up is light work to me; since I can 
no\v do it with a lnel'rièr heart than I had some six 
months ago, 'when I nad to tear lllyself frOln all that 
,vas most dear and precious to me. Yes, it is now 
full six nlonths since; and of the four months I have 
spent in Rome, not a moment has been lost. The 
boast may sound big: nevertheless, it does not say too 
much. 
That" I phigenia " has arrived, I know. May I learn, 
at the foot of Vesuvius, that it has met with a hearty 
welcome! 
That Tischbein, who possesses as glorious an eye for 
art, is to accolllpany me on this journey, is to Ule the 
subject of great congratulation: still, as genuine Ger- 
mans, we eannot throw aside all purposes and thoughts 
of work. We have bought the best drawing-paper, and 
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intend to sketch a\vay; although, in all probability, 
the rnultitude, the beauty, anù the splellùour of the 
objects, \vill choke our gooù intentions. 
One couquest I have gained over 111yself. Of alllny 
unfinished poetie.\l ,yorks, I shall take 'with 111e none 
but the" TilSSO," of which I have the Lest hopes. If 
I could only know what you are no\v saying to "I phi- 
g'\3nia," your rernarks lnight be some guide to 111e in Iny 
present la bour
; for the plan of " Tasso" is very sÜllilar, 
the subject stillulore confined, and in its several parts 
will be even still lllore elaborately finished. Still, I 
cannot tell as yet what it \vill eventually prove. What 
already exists of it nlust be destroyed. It is, perhaps, 
sornewhat tediously drawn out; and neither the char- 
acters nor the plot, nor the tone of it, are at all in 
hanllony with my present views. 
In lnaking a clearance I have fallen upon some of 
your letters; and, in reading thern over, I have just 
lighted upon a reproach, that in my letters I contradict 
Inyself. It lnay be so, but I \vas not aware of it; for, 
as soon as I have written a letter, I Îlnmediately send 
it off. I lllust, ho\vever, cOl1fef's that nothing seems to 
me 1nore likely, for I have lately been tossed about by 
Inighty spirits; and, therefore, it is quite natural if at 
times I kno\v not \vhere I am stallding. 
A story is told of a skipper, who, overtaken at sea 
by a storrny night, determined to steer for port. His 
little boy, \vho in the dark \vas crouching by hin1, asked 
hiln, "What silly light is that \vhich I see, - at one 
tÎllle above us, and at another belo\v us ? " His father 
prolnised to explain it to hÜll SOlne other day; and 
then he told hÏ1n that it was the beacon of the 
lighthouse, \vhich to the eye, now raised, no'\v 
depressed, by the \vild waves, appeared accordinglyþ 
sometilnes above, and s0l11etinles belo\v. I, too, an) 
steerin a on a P assion-tossed sea for the harbour; and 
o 
if I can only lnallflge to hold steadily in my eye the 
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gleam' of the beacon, ho\vever it lllay seelll to change 
its place, I shall at last enjoy the \vished-for shore. 
When one is on the eve of a departure, every earlier 
separation, and also that last one of all, and which is 
yet to be, COInes involuntarily into one's thoughts; 
and so, on this occasion, the reflection enforces itself on 
lllY mind more strongly than ever, that man is always 
making far too great and too many preparations for 
life., Thus \ve - Tischbein and I, that is - IHUst soon 
turn our backs upon lllany a precious anù glorious ob- 
ject, and even upon our \vell-furnished museum. In it 
there are now standing three Junos for comparison, side 
by side; and yet we part from them as though they 
were not. 


NAPLES. 


VELLETRI, Feb. 22, 1787. 
WE arrived here in good time. The day before 
yesterday the \veather becan1e glOOll1Y, and our fine 
days ,vere overcast: still, some signs of the air seemed 
to promise that it ,,"ould soon clear up again; and so, 
indeed, it turned out. The clouc1s gradually broke; 
here and there appeared the blue sky; and at last the 
sun shone full on our journey. 'Ve caIne through 
Albano, after having stopped before Genzano; at the 
entrance of a park, \vhich the owner, Prince Chigi, in 
a very strange ,yay holds, but does not keep up, on 
which account he will not allo\v anyone to enter it. 
In it a true \vilderness has been formed. Trees and 
shrubs, plants and weeds, gro,v, wither, fall, and rot 
at pleasure. That is all right, and, indeed, could not 
be better. The expanse before the entrance is inex- 
pressibly fine. A high ,vall encloses the valley; a 
lattice gate affords a vie,v into it ; then the hill ascends, 
upon which, above you, stands the castle. 
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But now I dare not attempt to go on with the 
description; and I can nlerely say, that at the very 
moment \vhen froIn the summit we caught sight of the 
mountains of Sezza, t1ie Puntine 
farshes, the sea and 
its islands, a heavy passing sho'wer ,\vas traversing the 
marshes toward the sea; and the light and shade, con- 
stantly changing and moving, \vonderfully enlivened 
and variegated the dreary plain. The effect \vas beau- 
tifully heightened by the sun's bean1s, which lit up 
with various hues the columns of smoke as they 
ascended from scattered and scarcely visible cottages. 
Velletri is agreea bly situated on a volcanic hill, 
which toward the north alone is connected 'with other 
hills, and toward three points of the heavens com- 
mands a wide and uninterrupted prospect. 
We here visited the cabinet of the Cavaliere Borgia, 
who, favoured by his relationship with the cardinal, 
has managed, by means of the Propaganda, to collect 
some valuable antiquities and other curiosities, - "Egyp- 
tian charms; idols cut out of the hardest rock; some 
small figures in metal, of earlier or later dates; some 
pieces of statuary of burnt clay, with figures in low 
relief, which' \vere dug up in the neighLourhood, and 
on the authority of which one is almost tempted to 
ascribe to the ancient indigenous population a style of 
their o-wn in art. 
Of other kinds of varieties, there are nu merous 
specimens in this museum. I noticed two Chinese 
black-painted boxes: on the sides of one, there ,vas 
delineated the whole management of the silkworm, 
and on the other the cultivation of rice. Both 8U bjects 
were very nicely conceived, and \vorked out with the 
utmost minuteness. Both the boxes and their covers 
are eminently beautiful, and, as well as the book in 
the library of the Propaganda, which I have already 
praised, are well worth seeing. 
It is certainly inexplicable that these treasures 
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should be within so short a distance of Rome, anJ. yet 
not be lnore frequently visited; but perhaps the diffi- 
culty anJ. inconvenience of getting to tbese regions, 
and the attraction of the magic circle of ROllJe, may 
serve to excuse the fact. As \ye arrived at the inn, 
SOllIe wOlnen, who \vere sitting before the doors of 
their houses, called out to us, and asked if \ve \vished 
to buy any antiquities; and then, as we sho\ved a 
pretty strong hankering after them, they brought out 
some old kettles, fìre-tongs, and such like utensils, and 
were ready to die with laughing at having ITlade fools 
of us. When we seemed a little put out, our guide 
assured us, to our comfort, that it was a custon1ary 
joke, and that all strangers had to subn1Ït to it. 
I am \vriting this in very miserable quarters, and 
feel neither strength nor hUIllour to lllake it any 
longer: therefore, I bid you a very good night. 


FOND I, Feb. 23, 1787. 
We were on tbe road very early, - by three in the 
n10rning. As the day broke, we fou nJ. ourselves on 
the Pontine l\farshes, \vhich have not by any means so 
ill an appearance as the COn1ITIOn description in ROllle 
woulJ. make out. Of course, by merely passing once 
over the marshes, it is not possible to judge of so 
great an undertaking as that of the intended draining 
of theIn, which necessarily requires tirIJe to test its 
n1erits: still, it does appear to me that the \vorks, 
which have been commenced by the Pope's orders, .will, 
to a great extent at least, attain the, desired end. Con- 
ceive to yourself a wide valley, .which, as it stretches 
froln north to south, has but a very slight fall, but 
which, toward the east and the mountains, is extren1ely 
low, but rises again considerably toward the sea on 
the west. Running in a straight line through the \vhole 
length of it, the ancient Via A ppia has been restored. 
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On the right of the latter the principal drain has been 
cut, and in it the \vater fiow"s ,vith a rapid fall. By 
means of it the tract of land to the right has been 
drained, and is no\v profitably cultivated. ....-\.s far as 
the eye can see, it is either already brought into culti- 
vatioll, or evidently 111Íght be so if farlners could be 
found to take it, \vith the exception of one spot \vhich 
lies extl'en1ely low. 
The left side, which stretches to\vard the rnountains, 
is lllore difficult to be nlanaged. Here, however, 
cross-drains pass under the raised \vay into the chief 
drain: as, ho",.ever, the surface sinks again toward the 
1l10untains, it is iInpossible by this nleans to carry off 
the water entirely. To meet this difficulty, it is pro- 
posed, I 'vas told, to cut another leading drain along 
the foot of the Inountains. Large patches, especially 
to\varc1 Terracina, are thinly planted with willows ant! 
poplars. 
The posting-stations consist luerely of long thatched 
sheds. Tischbein sketched one of theIll, and enjoyed 
for his re\vard a gratification ,vhich only he could 
enjoy. A white hor
e, having broken loose, had fled to 
the drained lands. Enjoying its liberty, it ,vas gallop- 
ing up and down on the brown turf like a flash of 
lightning. In truth, it ,vas a glorious sight, rendered 
significant by Tisch bein's rapture. 
At the point ,vhere the ancient village of l\leza 
once stood, the Pope has caused to be built a large 
and fine building, \vhich indicates the centre of the 
level. The sight of it increases one's hopes and con- 
fidence of the success of the whole undertaking. While 
thus ",.e travelled on
 we kept up a lively conversa- 
tion together, not forgetting the \varning, that on this 
journey one must not go to sleep; a nd, in fact, ,ve 
w'ere strongly enough ren1Ín(led of the danger of the 
atmosphere, by the blue vapour ,vhich, even in this 
season of the year, hangs above the ground. On this 
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account the Il10re delightful, as it ",-as the more longed 
for, was the rocky site of Terracilla; and scarcely had 
\ve congratulated ourselves at the sight of it, than ,ve 
caught a view of the sea beyond. Inlmediately after- 
,vanl the other side of the nlountain city presented to 
our eye a vegetation quite ne,v to us. The Indian figs 
were pushing their large fleshy leaves anÚdst the gray 
green of dwarf nIYl'tles, the yello,vish green of the 
pon1egranate, and the pale green of the olive. As we 
passed along, ,ve noticed SOlne flo,vers and shrubs such 
as ,ve had never seen before. On the nleado\vs the nar- 
cissus and the adonis were in fio,ver. For a long tin1e 
the sea was on our right, \vhile close to us on the left 
ran an unLroken range of lirnestone rocks. It is a 
continuation of the Apennines, ruuning down from 
Tivoli and touching the sea, \vhich they do not leave 
again till you reach the Canlpagna di RaDIalia, 'where 
it is succeeded by the volcanic fornlations of :Fl'escati, 
Alba, and Velletri, and lastly Ly the Pontine l\Iarshes. 
1\Ionte Circello, with the opposite proDlontory of Ter- 
racina, ,vhere the Pontine l\farshes ternlÌllate, proLably 
consists also of a system of chalk rocks. 
'Ve left the seacoast, and soon reached the charn1Ïng 
plain of Fondi. Everyone must admire this little 
spot of fertile and ,veIl-cultivated land, enclosed with 
hills, \vhich then1selves are by no D}eanS wild. Oranges 
in great nUlllbers are still hanging on the trees; the 
crops, all of ,vheat, are beautifully green; olives are 
growing in the fielùs; and the little city is in the 
bottom. A palnl-tree, which stood out a marked object 
in the scenery, received our greetings. So n1uch for 
this evening. Pardon the scra",-l. I must" rite with- 
out thin king, for ,vriting's sake. The oLjects are too 
nun1erous, my resting-place too 'wretched, and yet DIY 
desire to COlTIlnit sOlnething to paper too great. With 
nightfall we reached thi;3 place, and it is no\v time to 
go to rest. 
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S. AGATA, Feb. 24, 1787. 
Although in a wretchedly cold chaiD bel', I 111USt yet 
try and give you SOine account of a beautiful day. It 
was already nearly light when \ve drove out of ,Fondi, 
and we were forth with greeted by the orange-trees 
\vhich hang over the \\-TaIls on both sides of our road. 
The trees are loaded \vith such numbers as can only 
1e itnagined and not expressed. Toward the top the 
young leaf is yell<Hvish, but belo.n, and in the middle, 
of sappy green. )Iignoll was quite right to long for 
theIne 
After this \ve travelled through clean anù well- 
\vorked fields of wheat, planted at convenient distances 
\vith oli ve-tl'ees. A soft breeze was llloving, and 
bruught to the light the silvery under-surface uf the 
lea ves, as the branches s\\-Tayed gently and elegantly. 
It \vas a gray morning: a north wind pron1Ísed soon 
to dispel all the clouds. 
Then the road entered a valley between stony but 
,veIl-dressed fielùs, - the crops of the B10St beautiful 
green. At certain spots one saw some roonlY places, 
paved and surrounded \vith lo\v ,valls: Oll these the 
corn, \vhich is never carried horne in sheaves, is 
thrashed out at once. The valley gradually narrows, 
and the road becomes mountainous, bare rocks of lÌlne- 
stone standing on both sides of us. A violent storm 
followed us, ,vith a fall of sleet, which thawed very 
slo\vly. 
The ,valls of an ancient style, built after the pattern 
of net-\vork, charmed us exceedingly. Ou the'heights 
the soil is rocky, but nevertheless planted with olive- 
trees wherever there is the srnallest patch of soil to 
recei ve thenl. Next ,ve drove over a plain covered 
with olive-trees, and then through a sn1all town. We 
here noticed altars, ancient tombstones, and fragn1ents 
of every kind, built up in the \valls of the pleasure- 
houses in the gardens; then the lo\ver stones of ancient 
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villas, Ollce excellently built, IJut now filled up with 
earth, and overgrown ,vith olives. At last we caught 
a sight of V esu vius, with a cloud of smoke resting on 
its brow. 
1\1010 di Gäeta greeted us again with the richest of 
orange-trees: \ve remained there some hours. The 
creek before the town, \vhich the tide flows up to, 
affords one of the finest vie\vs. ,Follo\ving the line of 
coast on the right, till the eye reaches at last the horn 
of the crescent, one sees at a moderate distance the 
fortress of Gäeta on the rocks. The left horn stretches 
out still farther, presenting to the beholder first of all 
a line of nlountains, then V esu vius, and, beyond all, the 
islands. Ischia lies before you, nearly in the centre. 
Here I found on the shore, for the first tirne in lilY 
life, a starfish and an echin us thrown up by the sèa; a 
beautiful green leaf (tethys foliaeea) , smooth as the 
finest bath-paper; and other remarkable rubble-stones, 
the nlost cornmon being lÍInestone, but occasionally 
also serpentine, jasper, quartz, granite, breccian pebbles, 
porphyry, marble of different kinds, and glass of a blue 
and green colonr. The t\VO last-mentioned specimens 
are scarcely productions of the neighoul'hood. They 
are probably the déLl'is of ancient buildings; and thus 
,ve have seen the waves before our eyes playing with 
the splendollrs of the ancient world. \Ve tarried 
a\vhile, and pleased ourselves with nleditating on the 
nature of nlan, whose hopes, whether in the civilised or 
savage state, are so soon disappointed. 
Departing fronl 1\1010, the traveller still has a beau- 
tiful prospect, even after his quitting the sea. The last 
glilnpse of it was a lovely bay, of which we took a 
sketch. \Ve now came upon a good fruit country, 
\vith hedges of aloes. \Ve noticed an aqueduct, which 
ran from the mountains over sonle nameless and order- 
less masses of ruins. 
N ext comes the ferry over the Garigliano. After 
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crossing it, you pass through tolerably fruitful districts, 
till you reach the mountains. Nothing striking. At 
length the first hill of lava. Here begins an extensive 
and glorious district of hill and vale, over which the 
snowy sUllunits are towering in the distance On 
the nearest elninence, lies a long town, which strikes 
the eye with an agreeable effect. In the valley lies 
S. Agata, a considerable inn, \vhere a cheerful fire was 
burning in a chinlney arranged as a cabinet: however, 
our rOODl is cold, - no window, only sl utters þ \vhich I 
am just hastening to close. 


NAPLES, Feb. 25, 1787. 
And here we are happily arrived at last, and with 
good omens. Of our day's journey thus much only. 
We left S. Agata at sunrise, a violent northeast \vind 
blowing on our backs, which continued the whole day 
through. It ,vas not till noon that it ,vas master of 
the clouds. We suffered nluch from the cold. 
Our road again lay among and over volcanic hills, 
among which I did not notice nlany limestone rocks. 
At last we reached the plains of Capua, and shortly 
afterward Capua itself, where \ve halted at noon. In 
the afternoon a beautiful but flat country lay stretched 
before us. The road is broad, and runs through fields 
of green corn, so even that it looked like a carpet, and 
was at least a span high. Along the fields are planted 
rows of poplars; fronl 'which the branches are lopped 
to a great height, that the vines may run up them; 
this is the case all the way to Naples. The soil is 
excellent, light, loose and well worked. The vine- 
stocks are of extraordinary strength and height, and 
their shoots hang in festoons like nests from tree to 
tree. 
Vesuvius was all the while on our left, \vith a strong 
slTIoke; and I felt a quiet joy to think that at last 
I beheld \vith my own eyes this nlost remarkable 
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object. . The sky becaule clearer and clearer, and at 
length the sun shone quite hot into our narrow, rolling 
lodging. The atillosphel'e \vas perfectly clear and 
bright as we approached Naples; and we now found 
oursel ves, in truth, ill quite another world. The houses, 
with flat roofs, at once bespeak a different climate. 
Inside, perhaps, they may not be very comfortable. 
Everyone is in the streets, or sitting in the sun as 
long as it shines. The Neapolitan believes hiInself to 
be in possession of I)aradise, and entertains a very 
melancholy opinion of our northern lands. "SC1npre 
neve, caso di leg no, gran ignoranza, ma danari assai." 
Such is the picture they dra \v of our condition. Inter- 
preted for the benefit of all Our Gennan folk, it means, 
"Always sno\v, wooden houses, great ignorance, but 
h " 
Inoney enoug . 
N aplës at first sight leaves a free, cheerful, and lively 
impression. N tunberless beings are passing and repass- 
ing each other: the king is gone hunting, the queen 
promising; and so things could not be better. 


NAPLES, l\Ionday, Feb. 26,1787. 
"Alla Locanda del Sgr. J[oriconi al Largo del Cas- 
tello." Under this address, nu less cheerful than high- 
sounding, letters froln all the four quarters of heaven 
will henceforth find us. Round the castle, which 
lies by the sea, there stretches a large open space, 
which, although surrounùeù on all sides with houses, 
is not called a square, or piazza, but a largo, or 
expanse. Perhaps the nalne is ùerived fronl ancient 
times, when it \vas still an open and unenclosed country. 
Here, in a corner house on one side of the largo, 
\ve have taken up our lodgings in a corner 1'00111, which 
commands a free and lively vie\v of the ever IDoving 
surface. A.n iron balcony runs before several windows, 
and even round the corner. One w
ould never leave it 
if the sharp \vinù ,vere not extren18ly cutting. 
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The room is cheerfully decorated, especial1y the 
ceiling, \vhose arabesques of a hundred con1partments 
bear witness to the proximity of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. N o,v, all this is very ,veIl and very fine; but 
there is no fireplace, no chimney, and yet February 
exercises even here its rights. I ß.."\:pressed a wish for 
something to \Varni me. They brought in a tripod of 
sufficient height from the ground for one conveniently 
to hold one's hands over it; on it \vas placed a shallow 
brasier, full of extrelnely fine charcoal, red-hot, but 
covered sn100thly over with ashes. "\Ve now found it 
an advantage to be aLle to n1anage this process of 
dOlnestic econolny: we had learned that at Rome. 
With the ring of a key, froln tinle to tin1e, one 
cautiously dra\ys away the ashes of the surface, so 
that a fe\v of the embers may be exposed to the 
free air. 'V ere you impatiently to stir up the glowing 
coals, you \vould no doubt experience for a few 
monlents great \varn1th; but you \vould in a short 
tinle exhaust the fuel, and then you must pay a certain 
sum to have the brasier filled again. 
I did not feel quite well, and could have \vished for 
more of ease and comfort. A reed matting ,vas all 
there was to protect one's feet from the stone floor: 
skins are not usual. I determined to put on a sailor's 
cloak \vhich \ve had brought \vith us in fUll; and it 
did me good service, especially ,,-hen I tied it round 
my body \vith the rope of my box. I IDust have looked 
very c01l1ical, son1ething between a sailor and a Capu- 
chin. When Tischbein came back frOID visiting some 
of his friends, and found me in this dress, he could not 
refrain from laughing. 
NAPLES, Feb. 27, 1787. 
Yesterday I kept quietly at home, in order to get 
rid of a slight bodily ailment. To-day has been a 
regular carouse, and the time passed rapidly while we 
visited the most glorious objects. Let man talk, de- 
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scribe, and paint as he nlay, - to be here is IDore than 
all. The shore, the creeks, and the bay, Vesuvius, the 
city, the suburbs, the castles, the atmosphere 1 In the 
evening, too, we \vent into the Grotto of Posilippo, 
while the setting sun was shining into it from the 
other side. I can pardon all who lose their senses in 
Naples; and I relnemLer ",-ith einotion nlY father, who 
retained to the last an indelible impression of those 
objects \vhich to-day I have cast eyes upon for the 
first time. Just as it is said, that people \vho have 
once seen a ghost are never afterward seen to smile, so 
in tbe opposite sense it nlay be said of him, that he 
never could become perfectly miserable so long as 
he ren1en11Jered Naples. Accorùing to nlY fashion, I 
aill quite still and cahn; and \vhen anything happens 
too absurd, only open DiY eyes wiùely, - very widely. 


NAPLES, Feb. 28, 1787. 
To-day we visited Philip Hackert, the farnous land- 
scape painter, \vho enjoys the special confidence and 
peculiar favour of the king and queen. A \ving of the 
palace Franca Villa has been assigned to hÍ1n. Having 
furnished it with true artistic taste, he feels great satis- 
faction in inhabiting it. He is a very precise and 
prudent man, who, with untiring industry, manages, 
nevertheless, to enjoy life. 
After that we took a sail, and 
aw all kinds of 
fish and wonderful shapes dra\vll out of the waves. 
The day \vas glorious, the tfJ'amontane (north \vinds) 
tolerable. 
NAPLES, l\1arch 1, 1787. 
Even in Rome my self-willed, hern1Ït-like humour 
was forced to aSSUllle a more social aspect than I 
altogether liked. No doubt it appears a strange mode 
of proceeding, to go into the \vorld in order to be 
alone: accordingly, I could not resist Prince von 
Waldeck, who most kindly invited me, and by his 
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rank and influence has procured me the enjoyment of 
many privileges. "\Ve had scarcely reached Naples, 
where he has been residing a long while, when he sent 
us an invitation to pay a visit with hÜn to Puzzuoli 
and the neighbourhood. I \vas thinking already uf 
Vesuvius for to-day; but Tischbein has forced nle to 
take this journey, which, agreeable enough of itself, 
pronÜses frorn the fine weather, anù the society of a 
perfect gentleman and well-educated prince, very ITluch 
both of pleasure anù profit. We had also seen in 
Rome a beautiful lady, who, with her husband, is 
inseparable from the prince. She also is to be of the 
party, and we hope for a most delightful day. 
Moreover, I was intimately known to this noble 
society, having met them previously. The prince, upon 
our first acquaintance, had asked nle \vhat I was then 
busy with; and the plan of Iny "I phigenia" was so 
fresh in Iny recollection, that I was able one evening 
to relate it to thml1 circulustantially. They entered 
into it: still, I fancied I could observe that something 
livelier and wilder was expected of DIe. 
EVENING. 
It would be difficult to give an account of this day. 
Ho",- often has the cursory reading of a book \vhich 
irresistibly carries one with it exercised the greatest 
influence on a man's whole life, and produced at once 
a decisive effect, which neither a second perusal nor 
earnest reflection can either strengthen or modify. 
This I experienced in the case of the "Sakuntala." 
And do not great men affect us somewhat in the same 
way? A sail to Puzzuoli, little trips by land, checrful 
walks through the most wonderful regions in the world! 
Beneath the purest sky, the most treacherous soil; 
ruins of inconceivable opulence, oppressive and sadden- 
ing; boiling waters, clefts exhaling sulphur, rocks of 
slag defying vegetable life, bare, forbidding tracts; and 
then, at last, on all sides the lllost luxuriant vegetation, 
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seIzIng every spot and cranny possible, running over 
every lifeless object, edging the lakes and brooks, and 
nourishing a glorious wood of oak on the brink of an 
ancient crater! 
And thus one is driven to and fro between nature 
and the history of nations: one wishes to Ineditate, and 
soon feels hiInself quite upfit for it. In the 111eantinle, 
ho\vever, the living live 011 merrily, with a joyousness 
which ,ve, too, would share. Educatf\d persons, belong- 
ing to the world and the world's ways, but warned by 
serious events, beconle, nevertheless, disposed for re- 
flection. A boundless vie\v of land, sea,. and sky,--- 
and then called a\vay to the side of a young and 
au1Ïable laùy, accuston1ed and delighted to receive 
homage. 
An1Ïdst all this giddy excitement, however, I failed 
not to nlake many notes. The future reduction of 
these ,vill be greatly facilitated by the map we con- 
sulted on the spot, and by a hasty sketch of Tisch bein's. 
To-day it is not possible for me to make the least 
addition to these. 
MARCH 2. 
Thursday I ascended Vesuvius; although the weather 
was unsettled, and the sun1n1Ït of the mountain sur- 
rounded by clouds. I took a carriage as far as Resina, 
and then, on the back of a mule, began the ascent, 
having vineyards on both sides. N ext, on foot, I 
crossed the lava of the year '71, on the surface of 
which a fine but compact lnoss was already growing; 
then upward on the siùe of the lava. The hut of the 
bern1Ït on the height was on my left hand. After this 
we clÜnbed the Ash-hill, \vhich is wearisome walking: 
t\vo-thirds of the sumn1Ït ,vere enveloped in clouds 
At last we reached the ancient crater, no\V filled up, 
where \ve found recent lava, only t\VO n10nths and 
fourteen days old, and also a slight streak of only five 
days, \vhich was, ho\vever, already eold. Passing over 
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these, we next ascended a height \vhi6h had been 
thrown up by volcanic action: it \vas smoking from 
all its points. As the smoke rolled away from us, I 
essayed to approach the crater. Scarcely, however, 
had we taken fifty steps in the steam, when it became 
so dense that I could scarcely see nlY shoes. It \vas 
to no purpose that \ve held. snuff continually before 
our nostrils. !ly guide had disappeared, and tbe foot- 
ing on the lava lately thrown up \vas very unsteady. 
I therefore thought it right to turn round, and reserve 
the sight for a finer day and for less of smoke. How- 
ever, I now know how difficult it is to breathe in such 
an attnosphere. 
Other\vise the mountain was quite still. There was 
no flalne, no roaring, no stones thro\vn up, - all which 
it usually does at U10st tinles. I reconnoitred it well, 
with the intention of regularly stornling it as soon as 
the weather shall Ï1nprove. What specimens of lava 
I found were lllostly of \vell-kno\vn kinds. I noticed, 
however, a phenolllenon \vhich appeared to nle very 
strange: I intend to exan1Ïne it again still more closely, 
and also to consult cOllDoisseurs and collectors about 
it. It is a stalactite incrustation of a part of the 
volcanic funnel, \vhich has been thrown down, and 
no\v rears itself in the centre of the old choked-up 
crater. This mass of solid grayish stalactite appears 
to have been fonned by the sublinlation of the very 
finest volcanic evaporation, without the coöperation of 
either moisture or fusion. It will furnish occasion for 
further thinking. 
To-day, the 3d of March, the sky is covered with 
clouds, and a sirocco is blováng. For post-day, good 
weather. 
A very strange medley of men, beautiful houses, and 
most singular fishes, are here to Le seen in abundance. 
Of the situation of the city, and of its glories, \vhich 
bave been so often described and cOIDlnended, not a 
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word from me. " JTcdi Napoli e poi rnuori," is the 
cry here. " See Naples, and die." 


NAPLES, J\Iarch 2, 1787. 
That no N eapolitian ,viII allo\v the merits of his 
city to be questioned, that their poets should sing in 
extravagant hyperbole of the blessings of its site, are 
not Inatters to quarrel about, even though a pair of 
V esu viuses stood in its neigh bourhood. Here one 
allnost casts aside all relnem brances, even of Rome. 
As compared \vith this free, open situation, the capital 
of the \vorld, in the basin of the Tiber, looks like a 
cloister built on a bad site. 
The sea, with its vessels and their destinations, 
presents wholly new matters for reflection. The frigate 
for Palerlno started yesterday, \yith a strong, direct 
north wind. This tiule it certainly will not be more 
than 'six and thirty hours on the passage. vVith \vhat 
longing I watched the full sails as the vessel passed 
between Capri and Cape l\linerva, until at 'last it dis- 
appeared. 'Vho could see oue's beloved thus sailing 
away and survive 1 The sirocco (south \vind) is now 
blO"wing: if the wind becomes stronger, the breakers 
over the 
Iole will be glorious. 
To-day being 
"'riday, the grand promenade of the 
nobility came on, 'when everyone displays his equipages, 
and especially his stud. It is almost iD1possible to see 
finer horses anywhere than in Naples. For the first 
tÌ1ne in my life I have felt an interest in these animals. 


NAPLES, J\larch 3, 1787. 
Here you bave a few leaves, as reporters of the 
entertainment I have Diet with in this place; also a 
corner of the cover of your letter, stained with smoke, 
in testimony of its having been with me on Vesuvius. 
You must not, however, fancy, either in your waking 
thoughts or in your dreams, that I am surrounded by 
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perils. Be assured that '" herever I venture; there is 
no l110re danger than on the road to Belvedere. " The 
earth is the Lord's every'where," 111ay \vell be said in 
reference to such objects. I never seek adventure out 
of a mere rage for singularity; but because I am mostly 
cool, and can catch at a glance the peculiarities of any 
object, I nlay well do and venture Inore than lllany 
others. The passage to Sicily is anything but danger- 
ous. A fe\v days ago the frigate sailed for Palermo 
with a favourable breeze from the north, and leaving 
Capri on the right, has, no doubt, accon1plished the 
voyage in six and thirty hours. In all such expeditions, 
one finds the danger to be far less in reality than, at a 
distance, one is apt to ÏIllagine. 
Of earthquakes, there is not at present a vestige in 
Low'er Italy. In the upper provinces, RÜnini and its 
neighbourhood have lately suffered. Thus the earth 
has strange' hUl1l0UrS; and people talk of earthquakes 
here just as we do of wind and weather, and as in 
Thuringia they talk of conflagrations. 
I am delighted to find that you are now familiar 
with the two editions of nlY "I phigenia," but still more 
pleased should I be had you Leen more sensible of the 
difference bet\veen theln. I know ,vhat I have done 
for it, and may ,veIl speak thereof: since I feel that I 
could nlake still further improvements. If it be a bliss 
to enjoy the good, it is still greater happiness to discern 
the better; for in art the best only is good enough. 


NAPLES, l\Iarch 5, 1787. 
We spent the second Sunday of Lent in visiting 
church after church. As in ROIne all is highly solemn, 
so here every hour is Illerry and cheerful. The Nea- 
politan school of painting, too, can only be understood 
in Naples. One is astonished to see the whole front 
of a church painted fron1 top to bottom. Over the 
door of one, Christ is driving out of the tenlple the 
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buyers and sellers, who, terribly frightened, are nimbly 
huddling up their ,vares, and hurrying down the steps 
on Loth sides. In another church there is a room over 
the entrance, \vhich is richly ornanlented with frescoes 
representing the deprivation of Heliodorus. 1 Luca 
(,}iordano lllust indeed have painted rapidly, to fill 
such large areas in a lifetÏ1n e. The pulpit, too, is 
here nut always a mere cathedra, as it is in other 
places, - a place where one only may teach at a tinIe, 
- but a gallery. Along one of these I once saw a 
Capuchin 'walking up down, and, now from one end, 
no\v frolll another, reproaching the people with their 
sins. What a deal I could say aLout it! 
But neither to be told nor to Le described is the 
glory of a night of the full nloon such as "e have" 
enjoyed here. Wandering through the streets and 
squares, and on the qua)T, 'with its long pronlenade, 
and then backward and forwarù on the beach, one felt 
really possessed with the feeling of the infinity of 
space. So to dream is really worth all trouble. 


NAPLES, March 5, 1787. 
I made to-day the acquaintance of an excellent indi- 
vidual, and I lllust briefly give you a general descrip- 
tion of him. It is the Chevalier Filangieri, fan10us for 
his \vork on legislation. He belongs to those noble 
young men \vho \vish to pronlote the happiness and 
the Jnoderate liberty of mankind. In his bearing you 
recognise at once the soldier, the chevalier, and the 
man of the world; but this appearance is softened by 
an expression of tender moral sensibility, which is 
ùiffused over his whole countenance, and shines forth 
nlost agree,ably in his character and conversation. He 


llrdiodorus, Bishop of Tricca, in ThessaIy, in the fourth cen- 
tury, author of the B (Ethiopics, or, the Amours of Theagenes and 
['hariclea," was, it is said, deprived of his bishopric for writing 
this work. - A. 'V. M. 
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is, moreover, heartily attached to his sovereign and 
country, even though he cannot approve of an that 
goes on. He is also oppressed with a fear of Joseph 
II. The idea of a despot, even though it only floats 
as a phantom in the air, excites the apprehensions of 
every noble-Ininded 111ån. He spoke to llle \vithout 
reserv.e, of what Naples had to fear fronl hiIn; but in par- 
ticular he was delighted to speak of l\lontesquieu, Becca- 
ria, and of SOlne of his o\vn \vritings, - all in the same 
spirit .of the best intention, and of a heart full of youth- 
ful enthusiasnl of doing good. And yet he nlay one day 
be classed with the Thirty. He has also 111ade 111e ac- 
quainted with an old writer, fron1 whose inexhaustible 
depths these De\V Italian fI'iends of legislation derive 
intense encouragement and edification. He is called 
Giall1battista Vico, and is preferred even to l\lontesquieu. 
After a hasty perusal of his book, \vhich'was lent to 111e 
as a sacred deposit, I laid it do\vn, saying to myself, Here 
are sublime anticipations of good and right, which once 
must, or' ought to be, realised, drawn apparently from a 
serious contemplation both of the past and of the present. 
It is well when a nation possesses such a forefather: 
the Germans will one day receive a similar codex fronl 
Hamann. 
NAPLES, l\larch 6, 1787. 
l\iost reluctantly, yet for the sake of good-fello\vship, 
Tisch vein accornpanied Ine to V esu vius. To him,- 
the artist of form, \vho concerns himself with none but 
the most beautiful of hUluan and aninlal sl:
pes, and 
one also whose taste and judgment lead to hunlanise 
even the fornlless rock and landscape - such a fright- 
ful and shapeless conglomeration of lllatter, which, 
moreover, is continually preying on itself, and pro- 
claÍIning war against every idea of the beautiful, DIUst 
have appeared utterly abominable. 
'\Ve started in t\VO ca 1èches, as we did not trust our- 
selves to drive th
'ough the crowd and \vhirl of the city. 
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The drivers kept up an incessaut shouting at the top 
of their voice ,\
henever donkeys, \vith their loads of 
wood or rubbish, or rolling calèches, 111et us, or else 
warning the porters with their burdens, or other pedes- 
trians, whether children or old people, to get out of the 
way. All the \vhile, however, they drove at a sharp 
trot, without the least stop or check. 
As you get into the remoter suburbs and gardens, 
the road soon begins to show signs of a Plutonic action. 
For as \ve had not had rain for a long tilne, the natu- 
rally ever-green leaves were covered with a thick gray 
and ashy dust; so that the glorious blue sky, and the 
scorching sun \vhich shone do\vn upon ns, were the 
only signs that we were still alllong the living. 
At the foot of the steep ascent, we were received by 
two guides, one old, the other young, but both active 
fellows. The first pulled Irle up the path, the other, 
Tischbein, - pulled I say: for these guides are girded 
ruund the \vaist v:ith a leathern belt, \vhich the trav- 
eller takes hold of; and \vhen drawn up by his guide, 
he Inakes his \vay the more easily with foot and staff. 
In this nlanner we reached the flat from which the cone 
rises. Toward the north lay the ruins of the SOlllma. 
A glance \vest\vard over the country beneath us, 
removed, as 'well as a bath could, all feeling of exhaus- 
tion and fatigue; and we now' went round the ever- 
srnoking conc, as it thre\v out its stones and ashes. 
"\Vherever the space allowed of our vie-wing it at a 
sufficient distance, it appeared a grand and elevating 
spectacle. In the first place, a violent thundering 
resounded frOln its deepest abyss; then stones of 
larger and sIn aIleI' sizes were sho\vered into the air by 
thousands, and enveloped by clouds of ashes. The 
greatest part fell again into the gorge: the rest of the 
fragnlents, receiving a lateral i nc1ination, and falling 
on the outside of the crater, nla.de a marvellous rUlllt- 
bling noise. :First of all, the larger masses plumped 
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against the side, and rebounded with a dull, heavy 
sound; then the sll1aller caIne rattling do,vn; and 
last of all, a sho\ver of ashes \vas trickling down. All 
this took place at regular intervals, 'which, by slowly 
counting, \ye ,,'ere able to nleasure pl'etty accurately. 
Between the Sonlllla, ho\vever, and the cone, the 
space is narrow enough: nloreover, several stones fell 
around us, and made the circuit anything but agree- 
able. Tischhein now felt lllore disgusted than ever 
\vith Vesuvius; as the Dlonster, not content with 
being hateful,' sho\ved inclination to become n1Ïschie- 
vous also. 
As, however, the presence of danger generally exer- 
cises on man a kind of attraction, and calls forth a 
spirit of opposition in the human breast to defy it, I 
bethought lllyself, that, in the interval of the eruptions, 
it 'would be possible to clÜnb up the cone to the crater, 
and to get back before it broke out again. I held a 
council on this point \vith our guides, under one of the 
overhanging rocks of the Son1nla, \vhere, encanlped in 
safety, \ve refreshed ourselves ,vith the provisions \ve 
had brought with us. The younger guide 'was \villing 
to run the risk \vith llle. We stuffed our hats full of 
linen and silk handkerchief
, anù, staff in hand, pre- 
pared to start, I holding on to his girdle. 
The little stones were yet rattling round us, and 
the ashes still drizzling, as the stahvart youth hurried 
forth ,vith me across the hot, glo\ving rubble. We 
SOOll stood on the brink of the vast chasm, the ,smoke 
of 'which, although a gentle air \vas bearing it a,vay 
frorn us, unfortunately veiled the interior of the crater, 
which sInoked all round fronl a thousand crannies. 
At intervals, however, we caught sight, through the 
smoke, of the cracked walls of the rock. The view 
\Vß,s nei
her instructive nor delightful; but for the very 
reason that one saw nothing, one lingered in the hope 
of catching a glinlpse of sonlething more; and so we 
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forgot our slo\v counting. We were standing on a 
narro\v ridge of the vast abyss: of a sudden the thunder 
pealed aloud; we ducked our heads involuntarily, as 
if that \vould have rescued us frolli the precipitated 
Inasses. The sillalìer stones soon rattled; and 'with- 
out considering t.hat we had again an interval of cessa- 
tion before us, and only too lnuch rejoiced to have 
outstood the danger, we rushed down, aud reached the 
foot of the hill, together with the drizzling ashes, 
\vhich pretty thickly covereù our heads and shoulders. 
Tischbein \vas heartily glad to see Iue again. After 
a little scolding and a little l'efresllluent, I was able to 
give Iny especial attention to the old and new lava. 
And here the elder of the guides was able to instruct 
nle accurately in the signs by which the ages of the 
several strata were indicated. The older were already 
covered \vith ashes, and rendered quite smooth: the 
ne\ver, especially those \vhich had cooled slowly, pre- 
sented a singular appearance. As, sliding along, they 
carried fi\Vay with then1 the solid objects which lay on 
the surface, it necessarily' happened, that, froln time to 
time, several would come into contact \vith each other; 
and these again being s\vept still farther by the molten 
streanl, and pushed one over the other, \vould even- 
tually form a solid TIlaSS, with \vollderful jags and 
corners, still more strange even than the somewhat 
similarly formed piles of the icebergs. Anlong this 
fused and waste matter I found nlany great rocks, 
which, being struck \vith a hammer, present on the 
broken face a perfect resemblance to the primeval 
rock formation. The guides Inaintained that these 
were old lava froin the lowest depths of the mountain, 
\vhich are very often thrown up by the volcano. 


Upon our return to Naples, we noticed sonle s111an 
houses of only one story, and of a renlarka ble appear- 
ance and singular build, \vitbout \vindows, and receiv- 
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ing all their light from the doors, which opened on the 
road. The inhabitants sit before them at the door 
fronl the morning to the night, when they at last 
retire to their holes. 


The city, \vhich in the evening is all of a tunlult, 
though in a somewhat different n1anner, extorted frOIn 
me the 'wish that I n1ight be able to stay here for sorne 
tÍ1ne, in order to sketch, to the best of my po\vers, the 
ll10ving scene. It \vill not, ho\vever, be possible. 


NAPLES, \Vednesday, l\Iarch 7, 1787. 
This '\veek Tischbein has sho,vn to llle, and \vith- 
out reserve conlnlented upon, the greater part of the 
artistic treasures of Naples. An excellent judge and 
drawer of animals, he had long before called DlY atten- 
tion to a horse's head in brass in the Palace Collln1- 
brano. We ,vent there to-day. This relic of art is 
placed in the court, right opposite the gate\vay, in a 
niche over a well, and really excites one's astonish- 
ment. \Vhat nlust have been the effect of the whole 
head and body together? The perfect horse nlust 
have been far larger than those at St. J\lark's: nl01'e- 
over, the head alone, ,,,hen closely vie,ved, enables 
you distinctly to recognise and adn1Ïre the character 
and spirit of the anÍ1nal. The splendid frontal bones, 
the snorting nostrils, the pricked ears, the stiff mane, 
- a strong, excited, and spirited creature! 
We turned round to notice a female statue which 
stands in a niche over the gate\vay. It has been 
already described by Winckelnlann as an imitation of 
a dancing-girl, with the remark, that such a1,tistes 
represent to us in living movenlent, and under the 
greatest yariety, that beauty of form \vhich the lTIaS- 
tel'S of statuary exhibit in the (as it ,vere) petrified 
nynlphs and goddesses. It is very light and beautiful. 
The head, 'which had been broken off" has been skil.. 
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fully set on again: otherwise it is no\vise injured, and 
most assuredly deserves a better place. 


,. 


NAPLES, l\farch 9, 1787. 
To-day I received your dear letter of the 16th of 
February; only, keep on ,vriting. I have nlade 
arrangenlents for the for,varding of my letters, and I 
shall continue to do so if I nlove farther. Quite 
strange does it seenl to nle to read that Iny friends do 
not often see each other; and yet perhaps nothing is 
more common than for men not to meet ,vho are living 
close together. 
The weather here has become dull: a change is at 
hand. Spring is COln nlencing, and we shall soon have 
SOine rainy days. The sumluit of Vesuvius has not 
been clear since I paid it a visit. These fe,v last 
nights flanles have been seen to issue from it; to-day 
it is keeping quiet, and therefore more violent erup- 
tions are expected. 
The stonDS of these last few days have shovrn to 
us a glorious sea: it is at such times that the waves 
nlay be studied in their worthiest sty Ie and shape. 
Nature, indeed, is the only book ",-hich presents im- 
portant Inatter on all its IJages. On the other hand, 

he theatres have ceased to furnish any amusement. 
During Lent nothing Lut operas, which differ in no 
respect frorn more profane ones but by the absence of 
ballets between the acts, In all other respects they 
are as gay as possible. In the theatre of S. Carlo 
they are representing the destruction of J erusaieill by 
Nebuchadnezzar. To me it is only a great raree-show : 
Iny taste is quite spoilt for such things. 
To-day ,ve were with the Prince von Waldeck at 
Capo di l\lonte, \vhere there is a great collection of 
paintings, coins, etc. It is not ,veIl arranged, but the 
things themselves are above praise. \Ve can no,,, cor- 
rect and confirm nlany traditional ideas, Those coins, 
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gen1s, and vases, which, like the stunted citron-trees, 
COllIe to us in the N ol'th one by one, have quite a 
different look here, in the nlass, and, so to speak, in 
their o\vn horne and native soil. For \vhere \vorks of 
art are rare, their very rarity gives thenl a value: here 
we learn to treasure none but the intrinsically valuable. 
A very high price is at l)resent given for Etruscan 
va
es, and certainly beautiful and excellent pieces are 
to be found alnong them. Not a traveller but \vishes 
to possess some specin1en or other of theln. One does 
not seem to value nloney here at the saIne rate as at 
home: I fear that I myself shall yet be telnpted. 


NAPLES, Friday, l\Iarch 9, 1787. 
This is the pleasant part of travelling, that even 
ordinary lllatters, by their novelty and unexpectedness, 
often acquire the appearance of an adventure. As I 
caIne back froIn Capo di 1fonte, I paid an evening 
visit to Filangieri, and saw sitting on the sofa, by the 
side of the nlÌstress of the house, a lady whose ex- 
ternal appearance seelned to agree but little with the 
familiarity and easy Inanner she indulged in. In a 
light striped silk go\vn, of very ordinary texture, and 
a most singular cap by ,yay of head-dress, but being 
of a pretty figure, she looked like SOIne poor dress- 
maker, \vho, taken up \yith the care of adorning the 
persons of others, had little tinle to besto\v on her own 
external appearance. Such people are so accustolned 
to expect their labours to be remunerated, that they 
seem to have no idea of working gratis for thenisel ves. 
She did not allow her gossip to be at all checked by 
IllY arrival, but ,vent QH talking of anum bel' of ridicu- 
luus adventures which had happened to her, that day, 
or which had been occasioned by her o\vn br-usqucrie 
and inlpetuosity. 
The lady of the house wished to help 111e to get in 
a word or two, and spuke of the beautiful site of Capo 
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di l\fonte, and of the treasures there. Upon this the 
Ii vely lady sprang up with a good high jump frolll 
the sofa, and as she stood on her feet seemed still 
prettier than before. She took leave, and running to 
the door, said as she passed me, "The :Filangieri are 
cOIning one of these days to dine ,vith Ine. I hupe 
to see you also." She was gone before I could sa.y 
yes. I now learned that she was the Princess , 
a near relative to the nlaster of the- house. 1 The 
}'ilangieri "'
ere not rich, and lived in a becon1Îng but 
llloderate style; and such I presumed ,vas the case 
with IllY little princess, especially as such titles are 
anything but rare in N a}Jles. I set down the naIne, 
and the day and hour, and left theul, without any 
doubt but that I should be found at the right place 
in due time. 
NAPLES, Sunday, l\farch 11, 1787. 
As my stay in Naples cannot be long, I take IllY 
most reillote points first of all: the near throw thenl- 
selves, as it were, in one's way. I have Leen with 
Tischbein to POlupeü; and on our road all those glo- 
rious prospects which ,vere already ,yell kno",Tn to us 
from many a landscape-dra\ving, lay right and left, 
dazzling us by their nUlnber and unbroken succession. 
Pompeii anlazes one by its narro\vness and littleness, 
- confined streets, but perfectly straight, and furnished 
on both siùes \vith a foot pavement; little houses with- 
out windo,vs, the rooms being lit only by the doors, 
which opened on the atrium and the galleries. Even 
the public edifices, the tomL at the gate, a temple, and 
also a villa in its neighbourhood, are like lllodel
 
and dolls' houses, rather than real builùings. The 
rooms - corridors, galleries, and all - are painted with 
bright and cheerful colours, the ,vall-surfaces uniform; 
in the middle SOlne elaborate painting (most of these 
have been rellloved); on the borders and at the 
1 Filangieri's sister. 
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corners, light, tasteful arabesques, tern1Ïnating in the 
pretty figures of nynlphs or children; 'while in others, 
frOll} uut of garlands of flowers, beasts, wild and tallle, 
are issuing. Thus does the city, whIch first of all the 
hot shower of stones and ashes over\vhelmed, and 
afterward the excavators plundered, still bear witness, 
even in its present utterly desolate state, to a taste for 
painting and the arts COllHHon to the 'whole people, 
of which the n10st enthusiastic dilettante of the present 
day has no idea; nor has he any feeling nor desire 
for it. 
When one considers the distance of this town from 
v"" esuvius, it is clear that the volcanic Dlatter \vhich 
overwhelnled it could not have been carried hither 
either by any sudden impetus of the 1110untain or by 
the wind. \Ve n}ust rather suppoRe that these stones 
and ashes had been floating for a tiule in the air, like 
clouds, until at last they fell upon the doomed city. 
I n order to form a clear and precise idea of this 
event, one has only to think of a mountain village 
buried in snow. The spaces bet\veen the houses, and 
indeed the crushed houses theuJselves, \vere filled up; 
ho\vever, it is not Ï1nprobable that SOllle of the maSOll- 
\vork nlay at different poiuts have peeped above the 
surface, and in this way have excited the notice of 
those by whonl the hill \vas broken up for vineyards 
and gardens. And, 110 doubt, lnany an owner, on 
digging up his own portion, rnust have nlade valuaLle 
gleanings. Several rooms \vere found quite empty; 
and in the corner of one a heap of ashes was olJseryed, 
under w'hich a. quantity of household articles and 
works of art was concealed. 
The strange, and in SOUle degree unpleasant, impres- 
sion \vhich this mummied city leaves on the n1Ïud, we 
got rid of, as, !Sittiug in the arbour of a little inn close 
to the sea (where we partook of a frugal mea]), w"e 
revelled in the Llue sky, the glaring ripple of the sea, 
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and the bright sunshine; and cherished a hope that 
when the vine-leaf should again cover the bill 'we 
might all be able to pay it a second visit, and once 
Inore enjoy ourselves together on the same spot. 
As we approached the city, we again carne upon the 
little cottages, which no\v appeared to us perfectly to 
resenlble those in Pompeii. We obtained pennission 
to enter one, and found it extreu1ely clean, - neatly 
platted, rush-bottomed chairs, a buffet, covered all over 
\vith gilding, or painted \vith variegated flowers, and 
highly varnished. Thus, after so many centuries, and 
such nUlll herless changes, this country instils into its 
inhabitants the same customs and habits of life, the 
san1e inclinations and tastes. 


NAPLES, l\fonùay, 1\1arch 12, 1787. 
To-day, according to n1Y custon1, I have gone slowly 
through the city, noting for future description several 
points, but about \vhicb, I arn sorry to say, I cannot 
cornrnunicate anything to-day. All tends to this one 
conclusion: that a highly favoured land, which fur- 
, nishes in abundance the chief necessaries of existence, 
produces men also of a happy disposition, who, \vithout 
trouble or anxiety, trust to to-n10rrow to bring them 
what to-day has been \vanting, and consequently live 
on in a light-hearted, careless sort of life. 1folnentary 
gratification, moderate enjoyments, a passing sorrow, 
and a cheerful resignation. 
The morning has been cold and damp, with a little 
rain. In my walk I came upon a spot where the 
great slabs of the pavement appeared swept quite 
clean. To my great surprise, I saw, on this sn100th 
and even spot, a nun1ber of ragged boys, squatting in 
a circle, and spreading ont their hands over the ground 
as if to \Varn1 them. At first I took it to be S0111e 
ganle that they were playing. When, ho\vever, I 
noticed the perfect seriousness and composure of their 
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countenances, \vith an expression on it of a gratified 
want, I therefore put n1Y brains to the utnlost stretch, 
but they refused to enlighten DIe as I desired. I was, 
therefore, obliged to ask what it could be that had 
induced these little Ï1nps to take up this strange posi- 
tion, and had collected them ill so regular a circle. 
Upon this I was informed that a neighbouring smith 
had been heating the tire of a \vheel, and that this is 
done in the follo\ving n1anner. The iron tire is laid 
on the pa ven1ent, and around it as Dluch of oak chips 
as is considered sufficient to soften the iron to the 
required degree: the lighted wood burns away, the tire 
is riveted to the wheel, and the ashes carefully swept 
up. The little vagabonds take advantage of the heat 
connllunicated to the pavement, and do not leave the 
spot till they have drawn from it the last radiation 
of \varmth. Sirnilar instances of contentedness, and 
sharp- witted profiting by what otherwise would be 
wasted, occur here in great nunlber. I notice in this 
people the most shrewd and active industry, not to 
get ri
h, but to live free from care. 


EVENING. 
In order not to make a lnistake yesterday as to the 
house of nlY odd little princess, and to be there in 
time, I called a hackney-carriage. It stopped before 
the grand entrance of a spacious palace. As J had no 
idea of con1Ïng to so splendid a dwelling, I repeated 
to hiIn nlost distinctly the nanle: he assured me it 
was quite right. 1 soon found lnyself in a spacious 
court, still and lonesome, elnpty and clean, enclosed 
by the principal edifice and side buildings. The archi- 
tecture ,vas the well-known light Neapolitan style, 
as was also the colouring. Rìght before IDe was a 
grand porch, and a broad but not very high flight of 
steps. On both sides of it stood a line of servants 
in splendid liveries, \vho, as I passed them, bowed very 
low. I thought rnyself t.he Sultan in 'Vieland's fairy 
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tale, and, after his exaluple, took courage. Next I 
was received Ly the upper dOlllestics, till at last the 
nlost courtly of thelll opened a door, and introduced 
111e into a spacious apal'tlnent, which \vas as splendid, 
but also as elnpty of people, as all before. In passing 
np and down, I oLserved in a side-roan1 a table laid 
out for about forty persons, \vith a splendour corre- 
sponding with all around. A secular priest now entered, 
and without asking who I was, or whence I caBle, 
approached nle as if I were already known to hinl, 
and conversed on the 11l0St general topics. 
A pair of folding doors \vere now thrown open, and 
immediately closed again, \vhen a gentlelnan rather 
advanced in years had entered. The priest imn1edi- 
ately proceeded to\val'd hinl, as I also did. \Ye greeted 
him with a few \vords of courtesy, \vhich he returned 
in a barking, stuttering tone, so that' I could scarcely 
Blake out a sy Hable of his Hottentot dialect. When 
he had taken his place by the stove, tbe priest n10ved 
away, and I accompanied hinl. A ,portly Benedictine 
entered, accompanied by a younger lllenlber of his 
order. lIe \vent to salute the host, and, after being 
also barked at, retired to a \vindo\v. The reg1l.iar 
clergy, especially those \vhose dress i
 becoming, have 
great advantage in society: their costunle is a mark of 
hun1ility and renunciation of self, \vhile, at the sallle 
tirne, it lends to its \vearers a decidedly dignified 
appearance. In their behaviour they 111ay easily, with- 
out degrading thelllseives, appear submissive and com- 
plying; and then again,' \vhen they stand upon their 
own dignity, their self-respect is well becoming to 
then1, although in others it would not be so readily 
allo\ved to pass. This was the case with this person. 
When I asked hin1 about 1\Ionte Cassino, he Î1nlnedi- 
ately gave rne an invitation thither, and promised lue 
the best of welcomes. In the nleantime the roonl had 
becolne full of people: officers, people of the court, 
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more regulars, and even some Capuchins, had arrived. 
Once lllore a set of folding-doors opened and shut: 
an aged lady, son1e\vhat older than DlY host, bad 
entered; and now the presence of what I took to be 
the lady of the house made Il1e feel perfectly confident 
that I was in a strange mansion, and wholly unknown 
to its inmates. Dinner was now served; and I .was 
keeping close to the side of IllY friends, the monks, 
in order to slip with them into the paradise of the 
dining-rooln, \vhen all at once I saw Filangieri, with 
his wife, enter and make his excuses for being so late. 
Shortly after this my little princess came into the 
room, and \vith nods, and \vinks, aud bows, to all as 
she passed, came straight to rne. "It is very good 
of you to keep your \vord," she exclaimed: " mind you 
sit by me, - you shall have the best bits, - \vait 
a minute, though.; I lllUst find out \vhich is IllY proper 
place, then mind and take your place by TIle." Thus 
cOlllmanded, I followed the various \vindings she made, 
and at last we reached our seats, Benedictine sitting 
right opposite, and Filangieri on IllY other side. " The 
dishes are all good," she observed, - "all Lenten fare, 
but choice: I'll point out to you the best. But now 
I must rally the priests, - the ch urIs! I can't bear 
then1: every day they are cutting a fresh slice off our 
estate. What we have, we should like to spend on 
ourselves and our friends." The soup was now handed 
round, - the Benedictine was sipping his very deliber- 
ately. "Pray don't put yourself out of your way,- 
the spoon is too small, I fear: I will bid them bring 
you a larger one. Your reverences are used to a good 
nlouthful." The good father replied, "In your bouse, 
lady, everything is so excellent, and so well arranged, 
that lnnch Il10re distinguished guests than your hunlble 
servant would find everything to their heart's content." 
Of the pasties the TIenedictine took only one. She 
called out to hÜl1, "Pray take half a dozen: pastry, 
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your reverence surely knows, is easy of digestion." 
'\Vith good sense he took another pasty, thanking the 
, princess for her attention just as if he had not seen 
through her Inalicious raillery. And so, also, some 
solid paste-"
ork furnished ht
r with occasion for vent- 
ing her spite; for, as the rTIol1k helped himself to a 
piece, a second rolled off the dish toward his plate. 
"A third! yvur reverence: you seenl anxious to lay 
a foundation." "'\Vhen such excellent nlaterials are 
furnished to his hand, the architect's labours are easy," 
rejoined his reverence. Thus she went on continually, 
only pausing awhile to keep her promise of pointing out 
to me the best dishes. · 
All this while I was conversing with 111Y neigh bour 
on the gravest topics. Absolutely, I never heard 
Filangieri utter an unmeaning sentence. In this 
respect, and indeed in many others, he resembles our 
worthy friend, George Schlosser; with this difference, 
that the former, as a Neapolitan and a man of the world, 
had a softer nature and an easier manner. 
During the whole of this time my roguish neigh- 
bour allo\ved the clerical gentry not a nlonlent's truce. 
Above all, the fish at this Lenten meal, dished up in 
imitation of flesh of all kinds, furnished her with inex- 
haustible opportunities for all manner of irreverent and 
ill-natured observations. Especially in justification and 
defence of a taste for flesh, she observed that people 
would have the form, to give a relish, even 'when the 
essence was prohibited. 
Many more such jokes \vere noticed by me at the 
tilne, but I am not in the humour to repeat them. 
Jokes of this kind, when first spoken, and falling fronl 
beautiful lips, may be tolerable, not to say anlusing; 
but, set down in black and white, they lose all charm, 
- for me at least. Then again, the boldly hazarded. 
stroke of \vit has this peculiarity, that, at the llloment, 
it pleases us while it astonishes us by its boldness; but 
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when told afterward, it sounds offensive, and dis- 
gusts us. 
The dessert was brought in, and I was afraid that . 
the cross-fire would still be kept up, when suddenly 
my fair neighLour turned quite con}posedly to l11e and 
said, "The priests 111ay gulp their Syracusall ,vine in 
peace, for I cannot succeed in ,vorrying a single une 
to death, - no, not even in spoiling their appetites. 
N O\V, let 1ne have sonle rational talk with you; for 
what a heavy sort of thÏ1)g nlust a conversation ,vith 
Filangieri Le! The good creature! he gives hirnself a 
great deal of trouble for nothing. I often say to him, 
, If you Inake ne\v la'ws, we must give ourselves fresh 
pains to find o.ut how we can fort1nvith transgress 
them, just as we have already set at nought the old.'. 
Ouly look now, how beautiful Naples is! For these 
many years the people have lived free froin care and 
contented; and if no,v and then some poor wretch is 
hanged, all the rest still pursue their o,vn lllerry 
course." She then proposed that I should pay a visit 
tu Sorrento, where she had a large estate. Her ste\val'Ù 
would feast me with the best of fish, and the delicious 
mungana (flesh of a sucking calf). The nlountain air, 
and the unequalled prospect, ,vould be sure to cure 111e 
of all philosophy. Then she ,vould conle herself, and 
not a trace should remain of all nlY ,vrinkles, - ,vhich 
at any rate I had allowed to conle on before their 
tinIe, - and togethe:r we ,vould have a right merry 
tim e of it. 
NAPLES, 
farch 13, 1787. 
To-day also I write you a few lines, in order that 
letter may provoke letter. Things go ,veIl 'with me: 
however, I see less than I ought. The place induces 
an indolent and easy sort of life: nevertheless, my idea 
of it is gradually becoming more and nlore complete. 
On Sunday we were in Pompeii. 1\fany a calamity 
has happened in the world, but never one that has 
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caused so n1uch entertaÏ111l1ent to posterity as this oue. 
I scarcely kno\v uf anything that is III ore interesting. 
The houses are snlall and close together, but within 
they are all nlost exquisitely painted. The gate of the 
city is ren1arkable, ,vith the tOll) bs close to it. The 
tomb of a priestess, a selnicircular bench, \vith a 
stone back, on \vhich was the inscription cut in large 
characters. Over the back you have a sight of the sea 
and the setting sun, - a glorious spot, \vorthy of the 
beautiful idea: 
'Ve found there good and merry con)pany from 
Naples: the men are perfectly natural, and light- 
hearted. '\Ve took dinner at "Torre dell' Annun- 
ziata," with our table placed close to the sea. The day 
was extren1ely fine. The vie,v toward Castellaluare and 
Sorrento, near and incoillparable. 
1y cOlllpanions were 
quite rapturous in praise of their native place: some 
asserted that ,vithout a sight of the sea it ,vas inlpossi- 
ble to live. To llle it is quite enough that I have its 
Í1nage in IllY soul, and so, ,vhen the time conIes, may 
safely return to lIlY mountain horne. 
Fortunately, there is here a very honest painter of 
landscapes, \vho Ünparts to his pieces the irnpression 
of the rich and open country around. He has already 
executed some sketches for 111e. 
The Vesuvian productions I have no,v pretty well 
studied: things, ho\vever, assume a different significa- 
tion when one sees thenl in connection. Properly, I 
ought to devote the rest of lny life to observation: 
I should discover much that 'would enlarge man's 
know ledge. Pray tell Herder that my botanical dis- 
coveries are continually advancing: it is still the same 
principle, but it requires a whole life to work it out. 
Perhaps I an1 already in a situation to draw the leading 
lines of it. 
I can now enjoy lllyself at the IllUSeUll1 of Portici. 
Usually people make it the first object: we mean to 
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n1ake it our last. As yet I do not know whether I 
shall be able to extend DIY tour: all things tend to 
drive n1e back to ROlne at Easter. I shall let things 
take their course. 
Angelica has undertaken to paint a scene of my 
" Iphigenia." The thought is a very happy subject for 
a picture, and she will delineate it excellently. It is 
the Inoment when Orestes finds himself again in the 
presence of his sister and his friend. What the three 
characters are saying to each other she has indicated 
by the grouping, and given their words in the expres- 
sions of their countenances. Fronl this description 
you may judge how keenly sensitive she is, and how 
quick she is to seize whatever is adapted to her 
nature. And it is really the turning-point of the 
w hole drama. 
Farewell, and love me! Here the people are all 
very good, even though they do not know what to 
make of nle. Tisch bein, on the other hand, pleases 
then1 far better. This evening he hastily painted 
some heads of the size of life, at and about v,hich they 
disported thelnsel yes as strangely as the New Zea- 
landers at the sight of a ship of war. Of this an 
amnsing anecdote. 
Tisch be in has a great knack of etching 'with a pen 
the shapes of gods and heroes, of the size of life, and 
even more. He uses very few lines, but cleverly puts 
in the shades with a broad pencil, so that the heads 
stand out roundly and nobly. The bystanders looked 
on with amazement, and were highly delighted. At 
last an itching seized their fingers to try and paint: 
they snatched the brushes, and painted - one another's 
beards, daubing each other's faces. Was not this an 
original trait of human nature? And this was done in 
an elegant circle, in the house of one who ,vas hÌInself 
a clever draughtsluan and painter! It is inlpossible 
to form an idea of this race ,vithout having seen them. 
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CASERTA, 
Wednesday, l\iarch 14, 1787. 
I am here on a visit to Hackert, in his highly agree- 
able apartments which have been assigned him in the 
ancient castle. The new palace, sornewhat huge and 
Escurial-like, of a quadrangular plan, with many courts, 
is royal enough. The site is uncom n10nly fine, on one 
of the Dl0st fertile plains in the \yodd, and yet the 
gardens trench on the mountains. From these an 
aqueduct brings down an entire river to supply water 
to the palace and the district; and the whole can, on 
occasion, be thrown on SODle artificially arranged rocks, 
to form a Dlost glorious cascade. The gardens are 
beautifully laid out, and suit \yell with a district 
which itself is thought a garden. 
The castle is truly kingly. It appears to me, ho\v- 
ever, particularly gloomy; .and no one of us could bring 
hiulself to think the vast and enlpty rooms conlfortable. 
The king :probably is of the same opinion; for he has 
caused a house to be built on the n1ountains, which, 
smaller and more proportioned to nlan's littleness, is 
intended for a hunting-box and country-seat. 


CASERTA, 
Thursday, J\;larch 15, 1787. 
Hackert is lodged very cOlllfortably in the old castle: 
it is quite roomy enough for all his guests. Constantly 
busy with drawing and painting, he, nevertheless, is 
very social, and easily draws Ulen around him, as in 
the end he generally nlakes everyone become his 
scholar. He has also quite won me by putting up 
patiently with my weaknesses, and insists, above all 
things, on distinctness of dra\ving, and marked and 
clear keeping. When he paints, he has three colours 
ahvays ready; and as he works on, and uses one after 
another, a picture is produced, one knows not how or 
whence. I wish the execution were as easy as it 
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looks. 'Vith his usual blunt honesty he said to 
, " You have capacity, but you are unable to 
accomplish anything: stay \vith 111e a year and a half, 
and you shall be able to proùuce such \vorks as shall 
be a delight to yourself auù to others." Is uot this a 
text on \vhich uue n1Ïght preach eternally to dilettanti? 
" We \voulù like to Sèe what sort of a pupil we can 
make of you." 
The special confidence \vith \vhich the queen hon- 
ours hirn is evinced not merely by the fact that he 
gives lessons in practice to the princesses, but still 
more so by his being frequently SlU1l1110neÙ of an 
evening to talk with, and instruct them on art and 
kindred subjects. He makes Sulzer's book the basis 
of such lectures, selecting the articles as entertainlnellt 
or conviction Inay be his subject. 
I was obliged to approve of this, and, in conse-. 
quence, to laugh at myself. What a difference is 
there between him who \vishes to investigate principles, 
and one \vhose highest object is to \vork on the \vorld 
and to teach thenl for their nlere private amusenlellt. 
Sulzer's theory \vas always odious to Ine on account of 
the falseness of its fundanlental maxim, but now I sa\v 
that the book contained much 1110re than the rnultitude 
require. The varied inforrnation \vhich is here COln- 
municated, the lllode of thinking ,vith which alone so 
active a mind as Sulzer's could be satisfied, must have 
been quite sufficient for the ordinary run of people. 

lany happy and profitable hours have I spent \vith 
the picture-restorer Anders, who has been suáunoned 
hither frorn Rome, and resides in the castle, anù indus- 
triously pursues his \vork, in \vhich the king takes a 
great interest. Of his skill in restoring old paintings, 
I dare not begin to speak; since it \vould be necessary 
to describe the \vhole process of this yet difficult craft, 
and wherein consists the difficulty of the problenl, anù 
the merit of success. 
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CASERTA, l\1arch 16, 1787. 
Your dear letter of the 19th }'ebruary reached llle 
to-day, and I must forthwith despatch a word or two 
in reply. How glad shoulù I be to COllle to my senses 
again, by thinking of DlY friends! 
Naples is a paradise: in it everyone lives in a sort 
of illtoxicated self-forgetfulness. It is even so with 
Dle: I scarcely know luyself; I seenl to Dlyself quite 
an altered man. Yesterday I said to Inyself," Either 
you have ahvays been Illad, or you are so now." 
I have paid a visit to the ruins of ancient Capua, 
and all that is connected \vith it. 
In this country one first begins to have a true idea 
of what vegetation is, and why Dlan tills the fields. 
The flax here is already near to blossoming, and the 
\vheat a span and a half high. Around Caserta the 
land is perfectly level, the fields worked as clean and 
as fine as the beds of a garden. All of them are 
planted with poplars, and fronl tree to tree the vine 
spreads; and yet, notwithstanding this shade, the soil 
below produces the finest and Inost abundant crops 
possible. What will they be ",'hen the spring shall 
come in po\ver? Hitherto we have had very cold 
winds, and there has been snow on the nlountains. 
Within a fortnight I must deciùe whether to go to 
Sicily or not. N ever before have I been so tossed 
back\vard and forward in couÜng to a resolution: 
every day something \vill occur to recommend the 
trip; the next morning some circulnstance will be 
against it. Two spirits are contending for me. 
I say this in confidence, and for my felllale friends 
alone: speak not a word of it to Iny n1ale friends. I 
anI well aware that DlY "Iphigenia" has fared 
strangely. The public were so accustonled to the old 
fornI, expressions \vhich they had adopted from fre- 
quent hearing and reading were fanliliar to thenl; and 
now quite a different tone is sounding in their ears, 
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and I clearly see that no one, in fact, thanks me for 
the endless pains I have been at. Such a work is 
never finished: it must, however, pass for such, as 
soon as the author has done his utmost, considering 
time and circumstances. 
All this, however, will not be able to deter me from 
trying a similar operation with "Tasso." Perhap
 it 
would be beLter to throw it into the fire; however, I 
shall adhere to n1Y resolution; and since it n1ust be 
what it is, I shall make a ,vonderful \vork of it. On 
this account, I aIll pleased to find that the printing 
of my works goes on so slowly; and then, again, it is 
well to be at a distance from the m urlllurs of the com- 
positor. Strange enough, that, even in one's most 
independent actions, Olle expects - nay, requires - a 
stimulus. 
CASERTA, l\1arch 16, 1787. 
If in Rome one ce.n readily set one's self to study, 
here one can do nothing but live. You forget yourself 
and the world; and to me it is a strange feeling to go 
about with people who think of nothing but enjoying 
themselves. Sir \Villiam Hamilton, \vho still resides 
here as ambassador fron1 England, has at length, after 
his long love of art and long study, discovered the 
most perfect of admirers of nature and art in a beauti- 
ful young woman. She lives with hÜn, - an English 
\voman about twenty years old. She is very handsome, 
aud of a beautiful figure. The old knight has bad made 
for her a Greek costume, which becomes her extremely. 
Dressed in this, and letting her hair loose, and taking 
a couple of shawls, she ex hibits every possible variety 
of posture, expression, and look, so that at the last the 
spectator almost fancies it is a dream. One beholds 
here in perfection, in movement, in ravishing variety, 
all that the greatest of artists have rejoiced to be able 
to prod nee. Standing, kneeling, sitting, lying down, 
grave or sad, playful, exulting, repentant, wantoD, 
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menacing, anxious, - all lllental states follow rapidly, 
one after another. \Vith wonderful taste she suits the 
folding of her veil to each expression, and \vith the 
same handkerchief makes every kind of head-dress. 
The old knight holds the light for her, and enters into 
the exhibition with his whole soul. He thinks he can 
discern in her a resemblance to all the illost famous 
antiques, all the beautiful profiles on the Sicilian coins, 
- ay, of the Apollo Belvedere itself. This llluCl1 at any 
rate is certain, - the entertainn1ent is unique. We 
spent two evenings on it \vith thorough enjoyment. 
To-day Tischbein is engaged in painting her. 
What I have seen and inferred of the personnel of 
the court requires to be further tested, before I set it 
down. To-day the king is gone hunting the wolves: 
they hope to kill at least five. 


NAPLES, 1\1arch 17, 1787. 
When I would write words, Ï1nages only start before 
my eyes, - the beautiful land, the free sea, the hazy 
islands, the roaring mountain! Powers to delineate all 
this fail me. 


Here in this country one at last understands how 
man could ever take it into his head to tin the ground, 
- here, where it produces everything, and where on
 
may look for as many as from three to five crops in 
the year. 


I have seen much, and reflected still n10re. The 
world opens itself to 111e more and 111ore: all even that 
I have long known is at last becoluing my own. How 
quick to kno\v, but how slo\v to put in practice, is the 
human creature! 


The only pity is, that T cannot at each moment com- 
municate to others my observations. But, both as man 
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aud artist, one is here driven baclnvard and for\vard by 
a -hundred ideas of his o,vn, while his services are put 
in requisition by hundreds ùf persons. IIis situation 
is peculiar and strange: he cannot freely sympathise 
with another's being, because he finds his own exer- 
tions so put to the stretch. 
And, after all, the world is nothing but a ,,'heel. III 
its whole periphery it is every,vhere sin1Ìlar; but, 
nevertheless, it appears to us so strange, because ,ve 
oursel yes are carried round \vith it. 


What I always said has actually come to pass: in this 
land alone do I begin to understand and to u nra vel 
nlany a phenolnenon of nature, and conlplication of 
opinion. I am gathering froln every quarter, and shall 
bring back with 111e a great deal, - certainly much love 
of my own native land, and joy to live ,vith a fe\v dear 
friends. 


With regard to my Sicilian tour, the gods still hold 
the scales in their hands: the index still wavers. 


Who can the friend be who has been thus mysteri- 
ously announced? Only, may I not neglect him in my 
pilgrÍInage and tour in the island! 


The frigate frOln Palermo has returned: in eight 
days she sets sail again. Whether I shall sail with it, 
and be back at Rome by Passion 'Veek, I have not as 
yet determined. N ever in n1Y life have I been so 
undecided: a trifle will turn the scale. 


With men I get on rather hetter: for I feel that one 
must \veigh them by avoirdupois \veight, and not by 
the jeweller's scales; as, unfortunately, friends too often 
\veigh one another in their hypochondriacal hU1l10urs 
and in au overexacting spirit. 
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Here IIleD know nothing of one another. They 
scarcely observe that others are also going on their 
way, side by side \vith them. They run all day back- 
\vard and for\vard in a paradise, \vithout louking around 
the In; and, if the neighbouring jaws of hell begin to 
open and to rage, they have recourse to St. J anuarius. 


. 


To pass through such a countless Inultitude, with its 
restless excitement, is strange, but salutary. Here they 
are all crossing' and recrossing one another, and yet 
everyone finds his \vay and his object. In so great a 
crowd and bustle I feel Blore caIrn and solitary than on 
other occasions: the more bustling the streets become, 
the nlore quietly I nlove. 


Often do I think of Rousseau and his hypochondria- 
cal discontent; and I can thoroughly understand. how 
so fine an organisation lnay have been deranged. Did 
I not lnyself feel such syulpathy with natural objects; 
and did I not see, that, in the apparent perplexity, a 
hundred seemingly contrary observations adn1Ìt of being 
reconciled, and arranged side by side, just as the geom- 
eter by across line tests nlany measurenlents, I should 
often think myself mad. 
NAPLES, l\larch 18, 1787. 
We must not any longer put off our visit to Hercu- 
laneum, and the 1\Iuseunl of Portici, where the curiosi- 
ties which have been dug out of it are collected and 
preserved. That ancient city, lying at the foot of 
Vesuvius, was entirely covered with lava, which sub- 
sequent eruptions successively raised so high that the 
buildings are at present sixty feet below the surface. 
The city \vas discovered by sonle men corning upon a 
marLle paVel1lent, as they \vere digging a well. It is 
a great pity that the excavation was not executed sys- 
teInatically by Gernlan nlÏners; for it is admitted that 
the work J which was carried on at random, and \vith 
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the hope of plunder, has spoilt many a noble monument 
of ancient art. After descending sixty steps into a pit, 
by torchlight, you gaze in adrniration at the theatre 
which once stood beneath the open sky, and listen to 
the guide recounting all that was found there, and 
carried off. 
We entered the nluseum well reconlnlended, and 
were \vell received: nevertheless, we were not allo\ved 
to take any drawings. Perhaps on this account we 
paid the more attention to what we sa \v, and the nlore 
vividly transported ourselves into those long-passed 
times, when all these things surrounded their living 
owners, and ministered to the use and enjoyment of 
life. The little houses and rooms of Pompeii now 
appeared to me at once more spacious and more con- 
fined, - more confined, because I fancied thenl to 
myself crammèd full of so many precious objects; more 
spacious, because these very objects could Dot have 
been furnished merely as necessaries, but, being deco- 
rated with the nlost graceful and ingenious devices of 
the imitative arts, l11USt, 'while they delighted the taste, 
also ha ve enlarged the mind far beyoud what the 
amplest house-roonl could ever have done. 
One sees here, for instance, a nobly shaped pail, 
mounted at the top \vith a highly ornameJ,lted edge. 
When you exan1Íne it more closely, you fiud that this 
rÜn rises on two sides, and so furnishes convenient 
handles by which the vessel nlay be lifted. The lanlps, 
according to the number of their ,vicks, are orna
ented 
with masks and mountings, so that each burner illumi- 
nates a genuine figure of art. We also saw sonle high 
and gracefully slender stands of iron for holding lamps, 
the pendent burners being suspended \vith figures of 
all kinds, which display a wonderful fertiJitv of inven- 
tion; and as, in order to please and delight the eye, 
they sway and oscillate, the effect surpasses all de- 
scription. 
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In the hope of being able to pay a second visit, we 
followed the usher frolH roonl to roonl, and snatched all 
the delight and instruction that was possible from a 
cursory VIHW. 


NAPLES, 
Monday, 
larch 19, 1787. 
Within these last few days I have fornled a Dew 
connection. Tischbein has for three or four weeks faith- 
fully lent me all the assistance in his power, and dili- 
gently explained to me the ,yorks both of nature and 
art. Yesterday, however, after Leing at the 
luseum of 
Portici, we had sonle conversation together, and canle 
to the conclusion, that, considering his own artistic 
objects, he could not perfonn, with credit to hirnself, 
the works ,vhich, in the hope of sonle future alJpoint- 
Ineut in Naples, he has undertaken for the court and 
for several persons in the city; nor do justice to lIlY 
vie\vs, \vishes, and fancies. With sincere good ,vishes 
for nlY success, he has therefore reeonl1nended to me for 
my constant cOlIlpanion a young Dlan, whonl, since I 
arrived here, I have often seen, not without feeling 
SOIne interest and likillg for hinl. His nalne is Kniep, 
,vho, after a long stay at Honle, has COlne to Naples as 
the true field and element of the landscape-painter. 
Even in ROIne I had heard him highly spoken of as a 
clever draughtsman, ouly his industry was not nlueh 
cornmended. I have tolerably studied his character, 
and think the ground of this censure arises rather from 
a want of a decision, which certainly nlay be overcome 
if we are long together. A favourable beginning con- 
firms me in this hope; and, if he continues to go on 
thus, we shall continue good c?nlpanions for sonle tinle. 


NAPLES, March 19, 1787. 
One needs only ,valk along the streets, and keep his 
eyes well open, aud he is sure to see the 1I10st un- 
equalled scenes. At the 1\lole, one of the noisiest 
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quarters of the city, I saw yesterday a Pulcinello, who, 
on a ten1porary stage of planks, ,vas quarrelling with an 
ape; while from a balcony above, a right pretty n1aiden 
was exposing her charnls to every eye. Not far from 
the ape and his stage, a quack doctor ,vas recolnnlend- 
ing to the credulous cro\vd his nosh'unlS for every evil. 
Such a scene painted by a Gerard Do,v would not fail 
to charn1 contelnporaries and posterity. 
To-day, III ore over, was the festival of 8t. Joseph. 
]:Ie is the patron of all :Fritaruoli, - that is, pastry- 
cooks, - and understands baking in a very extensive 
sense. Because beneath the black and seething oil hot 
fialnes will of course rage, therefore every kind of tor- 
ture by fire falls within his province. Accordingly, 
yesterday evening being the eve of the saint's day, the 
fronts of the houses were adorned ,vith pictures, to the 
best of the inluates' skill, representing souls ill Purga- 
tory, or the Last J udgnlent, with plenty of fire and 
flame. Before the doors, frying-pans 'vere hissing on 
hastily constructed hearths. One partner was working 
the dough; another shaped it into twists, and threw it 
into the boiling lard; a third stood by the frying-pan, 
holding a short skewer, with which he drew out the 
twists as soon as.they \vere done, and shoved then1 off 
on another ske\ver to a fourth party, ,vho offered thenl 
to the bystanders. The two last were generally young 
apprentices, and ,yore ,vhite curly wigs; this head-dress 
being the Neapolitan synl Lol of an angel. Other fig- 
ures besides con1pleted the group; and these we
e busy 
in presenting \vine to the busy cooks, or in drinking 
then1sel ves, shouting, and puffing the article all the 
while. The angels, too, and cooks, ,vere all claIIlouring. 
The people crowded to buy; for all pastry is sold 
cheap on this evening, and a part of the pl'ofits f,riven 
to the poor. . 
Scenes of this kind nlay be witnessed ,vithout end. 
Thus fares it every day, - al ways sonlE'thing ne,,,, 
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some fresh absurdity. The variety of costullle, too, 
that Ineets you in the streets; the III ultitu de, too, of 
passages in the Toledu Street alone! 
ThuF; there is plenty of 1l10st origillal entertainlnent, 
if only one will live \vith the people: it is so natural, 
that one alnlost becolnes llatural one's self. For this is 
the original birthplace of Pulcinello, the true national 
Illask, - the Harlequin of Pergan10, and the Hans\vurst 
of the Tyrol. This Pulcillello, now, is a thoroughly 
easy, sedate, SOllle\vhat indifferent, perhaps lazy, and 
yet humourous fellow. And so une meets everywhere 
with a" Kellner" and a" Ifausknecht." 'Vith ours I had 
special fun yesterday, and yet there was nothing more 
than my sendillg him to fetch sonle paper and pens. 
A half misunderstanding, a little loitering, gåod hunlour 
and roguery, produced a nlost amusing scene, \vhich 
nlight be very successfully brought out on any stage. 


NAPLES, Tuesday, l\larch 20, 1787. 
The news that an eruption of lava had just com- 
menced, which, taking the direction of Ottajano, was 
invisible at Naples, tempted nle to visit Vesuvius for 
the third tirne. Scarcely had I jumped out of IllY 
cabriolet (zweirädrigen einpferdigen Fuhr\verk), at the 
foot. òf the Illountain, when illnnediately appeared the 
t\VO guides who had acconJpaniecl us 011 our previous 
ascent. I had no \vish to do \vithout either, but took 
one out of gratitude and custom, the other for reliance 
on his judgn1ent, and the t\VO for the greater conve- 
nience. Having ascended the sunl1llit, the older guide 
remained \vith our cloaks and refreshlllent, while the 
younger follo\ved Ine; and we boldly went straight 
toward a dense volun1e of smoke, which broke forth 
from the botton1of the funnel: then \ve quickly went 
dowll\vards by the side of it, till at last, under the' clear 
heaveu, \ve distinctly saw the lava elnitted from the 
rolling clouds of smoke. 
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'Ve nlay hear an object spoken of a thousand times, 
but its peculiar features 'will never be caught till we 
see it ,vith our o,vn eyes. The strealH of lava was 
narrow, not broader perhaps then ten feet, but the ,yay 
in which it flowed do\vn a gentle and tolerably smooth 
plain \yas remarkable. As it flo,ved along, it cooled 
both on the sides and on the surface, so that it forn)ed 
a sort of canal, the bed of \v hicb was continua]]y raised 
in consequence of the ID olten mass congealing even 
beneath the fiery streanl, ,vhich, with unifofln action, 
precipitated right and left the scoria which were float- 
ing on its surface. In this ,yay a regular dain was at 
length thro,vn up, which the glowing stream flowed on 
as quietly as any nlill-strealn. We passed along the 
tolerably high daIn, while the scoria rolled regularly 
off the sides at our feet. Some cracks in the canal 
afforded opportunity of looking at the living stream 
frOlll belo\v; and, as it rushed onward, we observed it 
from above. 
A very bright sun 11lade the glo\ving lava look dull, 
but a 1110derate stealn rose frOln it into the pure air. 
I fe1t a great desire to go nearer to the point 'where it 
broke out from the nloul1tain: there, my guide averred, 
it at once formed vaults and roofs above itself, on 
which he had often stood. To see and experience this 
phenomenon, we again ascended the hill, in order to 
COllIe fronl behind to this point. Fortunately at this 
moment the place was cleared by a pretty strong wind, 
but not entirely, for all round it the smoke eddied 
fronl a thousand crannies; and no,v ,ve actually stood 
on the top of the solid roof, ,vhich looked like a hard- 
ened n1ass of twisted dough, but projected so far out- 
ward, that it was impossible to see the ,veIling lava. 
We ventured about twenty steps farther; but the 
ground on which we stepped becatne hotter and hotter" 
while around us rolled an oppressive stealn, ,,"hich ob. 
scured and hid the SUD. The guide, who ,vas a fe,v 
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steps in advance of n1e, presently turned back, and 
seizing hold of me, hurried out of this Stygian exhala- 
tion. 
After ,ve had refreshed our eyes with the clear pros- 
pect, and washed our gunls and throat with ",'ine, we 
went round again to notice any other peculiarities 
,vhich lIlight characterise this peak of hell, thus rearing 
itself in the midst of a paradise. I again observed 
attentively SODle chasms, in appearance like so nlany 
Vulcanic forges, which enlÏtted no sn10ke, but continu- 
ally shot out a steam of hot, glowing air. They were 
all tapestried, as it were, with a kind of stalactite, which 
covered the funnel to the top with its knobs and chintz- 
like variation of colours. In consequence of the irregu- 
larity of the forges, I found many specÎInens of this 
sublinlation hanging ,vithin reach, so that, with our 
staves and a little contrivance, we ,vere able to hack 
off a fevv and secure them. I had seen in the shop 
of the lava-dealer sinÜlar specimens, labelled sinlply 
"Lava;" and was delighted to have discovered that 
it ,vas volcanic soot precipitated from the hot vflpour, 
and distinctly exhibiting the sublimated mineral parti- 
cles it contained. 
The nlost glorious sunset, a heavenly evening, re- 
freshed me on my return: still, I felt how all great 
contrasts confound the mind and senses. From the 
terrible to the beautiful- fronl the beautiful to the 
terrible: each destroys the other, and produces a feel- 
ing of indifference. Assuredly, the Neapolitan would 
be quite a different creature, did he not feel himself 
thus hernrned in between Elysiun1 and Tartarus. 


NAPLES, l\1arch 22, 1787. 
Were I not inlpelled by the Gernlan spirit and desire 
to learn and do rather than to enjoy, I should tarry a 
little longer in this school of a light-hearted aud merry 
life, and try to profit by it still more. Here it is 


" 
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enough for contentnlent, if a rl1an has never so small 
an inconle. The situation of the city, the n1Ïldness of 
the clilnate, can never be sufficiently extolled; but 
it is almost exclusively to these that the stranger is 
referred. 
No doubt one who has abundance of time, tact, and 
means, might remain here for a long time \vith profit 
to himself. Thus Sir William Halllilton has contrived 
highly to enjoy a long residence in this city, and no\v, 
in the evening of his life, is reaping the fruits of it. 
The roon1S, \vhich he has haù furnished in the English 
style, are Inost delightful,- and the view frorn the cor- 
ner roonl perhaps unique. Below you is the sea, with 
a view of Capri; Posilippo 011 the right, with the 
promenade of ViHa l{eal between you and the grotto; 
on the left an ancient building belonging to the Jesuits; 
and beyond it the coast stretchillg from Sorrento to 
Cape l\linerva. Another prospect equal to this is 
scarcely to be found in Europe, - at least, not in the 
centre of a great and populous city. 
Harnilton is a persull of universal taste, and, after 
having wandered through the \vhole realm of creation, 
has found rest at last in a most beautiful wife, a mas- 
terpiece of the great artist, - Nature. 
And no\v after all this, and a hundred fold 1110re of en- 
jOYlllent, the Sirens froin over the sea are beckoning lue ; 
and if the wind is favourable, I shall start at the san1e 
time with this letter, - it for the north, I for the south. 
The hUlnan lnind will ,not be confined to any. linlÏts : 
I especially require breadth and extent in an eminent 
degree; however, I l11USt content myself on this occa- 
sion with a rapid survey, and must not think of a long, 
fixed look. If by hearing aud thinking, I can only 
attain to as much of any object as a finger's tip, I shall 
be able to nlake out the \vhole hand. 
Singularly enough, \vithin these few days a friend 
has spoken to l11e of "'Vilhelrn 1\feister," and urged 1118 
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to continue it. In this clÜnate I ùon't think it possi- 
ble: ho,vever, something of the air of this heaven lllay, 
perhaps, be Í1nparted to the closing books. l\lay my 
existence only unfold itself sufficiently to lengthen the 
stem, and to produce richer and finer flowers! Cer- 
tainly it were better for me never to have conle here 
at all, then to go a way unregellerated. 
Yesterùay we saw a picture of Correggio's, which is 
for sale. It is not, indeed, in very good preservation: 
however, it still retains the happiest stan1p of all the 
peculiar charms of this painter. It represents a 1fa- 
donna, ,vith the infant hesitating between the breast 
and some pears \vhich an angel is uffering it: the sub- 
ject, therefore, is the weaning of Christ. To nle the 
iùea appears extreulely tender; the cOll1position easy 
and natural, aud ha'ppily and charruingly executeù. 
It Ünrnediately relninded 111e of the 'TOW of St. Cath- 
erine; and, in lilY opinion, the painting is unquestion- 
ably from the hand of Correggio. 


NAPLES, 
Friday, }'1:arch 23, 1787. 
The terms of lIlY engagement with Kniep are now 
settled, and it has conllnenced in a right practical way. 
We went together to Pæstum, ,vhere, and also on our 
journey thither and back, he showed the greatest indus- 
try with his pencil. He has lnaùe S0111e of the I1l0St 
glorious outlines. He seeIns to relish this moving but 
busy sort of life, which has called forth a talent he 
was scarcely conscious of. This comes of being ,reso- 
lute, but it is exactly here that his accurate and nice 
skill shows itself. He never stops to surround the 
paper on which he is about to draw, with the usual 
rectangular lines: ho,vever, he seems to take as much 
pleasure in cutting points to his pencil, ,vhich is of the 
best English lead, as in drawing itself. Thus his out- 
lines are just what one would wish them to be. 
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N ow we have come to the follo\ving arrangement: 
From this day for,vard, we are to live and travel 
together; while he is to have nothing to trouble him- 
self about but drawing, as he has done for the last 
few days. 
All the sketches are to be mine: but in order to a 
further profit, after our return from our connection, he 
is to finish, for a certain sum, a number of them, 'which 
I am to select; and then, remuneration for the others 
is to be settled according to his skill, the importance 
of the views taken, and other considerations. This 
arrangen1ent has Inade Dle quite happy; and now at 
last I can give you an account of our journey. 
Sitting in a light t,yo-\vheeled carriage, and driving 
in turn, 'with a rough, good-natured bor behind, \ve 
rolled through the glorious country, 'which Kniep 
greeted with a true artistic eye. "., e now reached the 
mountain stream, 'which, running along a snlooth, arti- 
ficial channel, skirts most delightful rocks and ,\\-Toods. 
At last, in the district of Alla Cava, Kniep could not 
contain hinlself, but set to work to fix on paper a 
splendid lTIountain, ,vhich right before us stood out 
bolJ.ly against the blue sky; and with a clever and 
characteristic touch drew the outlines of the stun mit, 
with the sides also, down to its very base. We both 
made lllerry ,vith it, as the earnest of our contract. 
A similar sketch was taken in the evening, from the 
window, of a singularly lovely and rich country, 'which 
passes an my powTers of description. ""ho 'would not 
ha ve been disposed to study at such a spot, in those 
bright tÜnes, when a high school of art was flourishing? 
Very early in the lllorning \ve set off by an untroòden 
path, coming occasionally on marshy spots, tow
ard t"TO 
beautifully shaped hins. We crossed brooks and pools, 
where the wild bu]]s, like hippopotamuses, ".ere wallow- 
ing, and looking upon n
 ,vith their wild, red eyes. 
The country gre\v flatter, and more desolate: the 
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scarcity of the builrlings bespoke a sparing cultivation. 
At last, \vhen we \vere doubting whether we were pass- 
ing through rocks or ruins, some great oblong masses 
enabled us to distinguish the remains of temples, and 
other nlonunlents of a once splendid city. Kniep, who . 
had already sketched on the way the t\VO picturesque 
limestone hills, suddenly stopped to find a spot from 
which to seize and exhibit the peculiarity of this most 
unpicturesque country. 
A countrynlan, \VhOlU I took for my guide, led nle, 
Ineanwhile, through the buildings. The first sight of 
thelll excited nothing but astonishment. I found nlY- 
self in a perfectly strange world; for, as centuries pass 
from the severe to the pleasing, they forill man's taste 
at the same time, - indeed, create him after the sanle 
law. But now our eyes, and through theln our whole 
inner being, have been used to, and decidedly prepos- 
sessed in favour of, a lighter sty Ie of architecture; so 
that these crowded nlasses of stunl py conical pillars 
appear heavy, not to say frightful. But I soon recol- 
lected lllyself, called to mind the history of art, thought 
of the tÏ1nes when the spirit of the age was in unison 
with this sty Ie of architecture, and realised the severe 
style of sculpture; and in less than an hour found nlY- 
self reconciled to it, - nay, I went so far as to thank 
nlY genius for pern1Ïtting nle to see, with my o\vn eyes, 
such well-preserved. relnaills, since drawings give us 110 
true idea of them; for in architectural sketches they 
seem more elegant, and in perspective vie"vs even nlore 
stulnpy, than they actually are. It is only by going 
round them, and passing through thenl, that you can 
impart to them their real character: you evoke for 
them, not to say infuse into them, the very feeling 
which the architect had in contemplation. And thus 
I spent the whole day, }{niep the while working away 
most diligently in taking very accurate sketches. How 
delighted was I to be exempt from that care, and yet 
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to acquire such unfailing tokens for the aid of memory! 
Unfortunately, t.here ,vas no aCCOllJlllOdation for spending 
the llight here. \Ve returned to Sorrento, and started 
early next nlon1Ïng for Naples. \r esuvius, seen from 
. the back, is a rich country: poplars, with their colossal 
pyramids, on the roadside, in the foreground. These, 
too, fonned an agreeable feature, 'which ,ve halted a 
n10ment to take. 
'\Ve now reached an eminence. The Inost extensive 
area in the ,vorld opened before us. Naples, in all its 
splendour: its mile-long line of houses on the fiat 
shore of the bay; the promontories, tongues of land 
and walls of rock; then the islands; and, behind all, 
the sea; - the whole was a ravishing sight! 
A nlost hideous singing, or rather exulting cry 
and howl of joy, frOln the boy behind, frightened and 
disturbed us. SOllle,vhat angrily I called out to him: 
he had never had any harsh words froin us, - he bad 
been a very good boy. 
For awhile he did not lnove; then he patted nle 
lightly on the shoulder, and pushing between us both 
his right ann, with the forefinnger stretched out, ex- 
claimed, " Signol
, perdonate! qllcsta è la mia patTia !-" 
- which, being interpreted, runs, " Forgive 111e, sir, for 
that is my native land!" And so I ,vas ravished a 
second time. Something like a tear stood in the eyes 
of tbe pbleglllatic child of the North. 


NAPLES, l\1arch 25, 1787. 
Although I saw that Kniep was delighted to: go with 
me to the Festival of the Annunciation, still I could 
not fail to observe that there was s0l11ething he was 
sorry to part fronl. His candour could not let hilll con- 
ceal from me long the fact, that he had fOrIned here a 
close and faithful attachnleut. It ,vas a pretty tale to 
listen to, - the story of their first Ineeting, and the 
description of the fair one's behaviour up to this tillIe, 
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told ill her favour. K:uiep, 1110reover, insisted on DIY 
going aDd seeing for lHyself ho\v pretty she l'e,ally \vas. 
Accordingly, all opportunity ,vas contrived, and so as 
to afford nle the enjoynlent of one of the IDost agreeable 
views over Naples. lIe tuok l11e to the flat roof of a 
house ,vhich cOlnnlalHled a survey of the lo,ver to\vn, 
near the l\Iole, the bay, and the shore of Sorrento. An 
that lay beyolld on the left beCall18 foreshortened ill 
the strangest way possible; and 'which, except frolH 
this partieular spot, ,vas never \vitllessed. Naples is . 
every,yhere beautiful and glorious. 
While ,ve ,vere aÙll1Ïring the country, suddenly 
(although expected) a very ùeautiful face presented 
itself above the roof, - for the entrance to these flat 
roofs is generally an oblong opening in the roof, ,vhich 
can be covered, ,vhen not used, by a trap-door. vVhile, 
then, the little angel appeared in fun figure, above the 
opening, it occurred to n1e that ancient painters usually 
represent the Annunciation by lnaking the angel ascend 
by a sinlÏlar trap-door. But the angel on this occasion 
was really of a very fiue form, of a very pretty face, and 
good natural carriage. It ,vas a real joy tu Dle to see 
my new friend so happy beneath this Inagnificent sky, 
and in presence of the finest prospect in the world. 
After her departure, he confessed to 111e that he had 
hitherto voluntarily endured poverty, as by that means 
he had enjoyed her love and, at the saD1e time, had 
learned to appreciate her contented disposition; and 
no,v his better prospects and iInproved condition 'were 
chiefly prized, because they procured him the n1eans 
for nlaking her days Inore con1fortable. 
After this Idcasant little incident I walked on the 
shore, caIrn and happy. There a good insight into 
botanical Inatters opened on me. Ten Herder that I 
am very near finding the IH'imal vegetable type; only 
I fear that no one ,viII be ahle to trace in it the rest of 
the vegeta hIe kingduln. 1\ly faD10us theory of the 
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cotyledons is so refined that perhaps it is impossible to 
go farther ,vith it. 
NAPLES, March 26, 1787. 
To-morrow this letter will leave this for you. On 
Thursday, the 29th, I go to Palermo in the corvette 
which fornlerly, in my ignorance of sea 111atters, I pro- 
moted to the rank of a frigate. The doubt whether I 
shouhl go or relnain nlade nle unsettled even in the use 
of my stay here: no,v I have lnade up my mind, things 
go on better. For nlY mental state this journey is 
salutary, - indeed, necessary. I see Sicily pointing to 
Africa, and to Asia, and to the ,vonderful, whither so 
many rays of the ,vorld's history are directed: even 
to stand still is no trifle! 
I have treated Naples quite in its own style: I have 
been anything but industrious. And yet I have seen 
a great deal and fonned a pretty general idea of the 
land, its inhabitants, and condition. On my return, 
there is much that I shall have to go over again,- 
indeed, only "go over," for by the 29th of June I 
must be in ROllle again. As I have missed the 
Holy Week, I Blust not fail to be present at the 
festivities of St. Peter's Day. My Sicilian expedition 
must not altogether draw me off from my original 
plan. 
The day before yesterday we had a violent storm, 
with thunder, lightning, and rain. N ow it is clear 
again: a glorious tramontane is blowing; if it lasts we 
shall have a rapid passage. 
Yesterday I went with Iny fello,v traveller to see the 
vessel, and to take our cabin. A sea-voyage is utterly 
out of the pale of nlY ideas: this short trip, ,vhich will 
probably be a nlere sail along the coast, will help my 
Ünagination, and enlarge nlY ,vorld. The captain is a 
young, lively fellow; the ship, trim and clean, built 
in A merica, and a good sailer. 
Here every spot begins to look green: Sicily, they 
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tell nle, I shall find still nlore so. By the time you 
get this letter I shall be on rny return, lea viug Trina- 
cria behind me. Such is nlan; he is ahvays either 
anticipating or recalling: I have not yet been there; 
and yet I now anl, in thought, back again 'with you! 
Ho\vever, for the confusion uf this Jetter I anI not to 
bIanle. Every monlent I anl interrupted; and yet I 
would, if possible, fill this sheet to the very corner. 
J lIst now I have had a visit fronl a 1vfarchese Berio, 
a young man who appears to be ,veIl informed. He 
,vas anxiòus to 111ake the acquaintance of the author of 
"\Verther." Generally, indeed, the people here evince 
a great desire for, and delight in, learning and aCCOlU- 
plishnlents; only they are too happy to go the right 
way to acquire thein. Had I Inore time, I would will- 
ingly devote it to observing the Neapolitans. These 
four ,veeks - what are they con1pared with the endless 
variety of life? 
N O\V, farewell. On t11ese travels I have learnt one 
thing at least, - how to travel \veIl: whether I an1 
learning to live I know not. The men 'who pretend to 
understand that art, are, in nature and manner, too 
widely different from me for setting up any claim to 
such a talent. 
Farewell, and love Ine as sincerely as I frOln my 
heart remember you. 
NAPLES, 1\Iarch 28, 1787. 
These few days have been entirely passed in packing 
and leave-taking; with nlaking all necessary arrange- 
ments, and paying bills; looking for missing articles; 
and with preparations of all kinds. I set the tiIne 
down as lost. 
The Prince of \Valbeck has, just at my departure, 
unsettled me again. For he has been talking of noth- 
ing less than that I should arrange, on Iny return, 
to go with him to Greece and Dalmatia. When one 
enters once into the world and takes up with it, let 
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hÜlJ beware lest he be driven aside, not to say driven 
mad by it. I am utterly incapable of adding another 
sy llable. 
NAPLES, l\larch 
9, 1787. 
:For some days the weather has been very unsettled. 
To-day (the appointed tÍIue for our sailing) it is again 
as fine as possible; a favourable north wind; a bright 
sunny sky, beneath which one ,vi shes one's self in the 
wide ,vorld. N o\V I bid an affectionate fare\vell to all 
my friends in "\tVeiu1ar and Gotha. Your love accom- 
panies 1ue, for \vherever I aUl I feel ll1Y need of you. 
Last night I drealnt I ,vas again anlong old fan1Íliar 
faces. It See111S as if I could not unload n1Y boat of 
pheasants' feathers anywhere but among you. May it 
be well loaded ! 


SIOIL Y. 


AT SEA, 
Thursday, l\Iarch 29, 1787. 
A FRESH and favourable breeze froln the northeast 
is not blowing this time, as it did at the last sailing of 
the packet. But, unfortunately, a direct head .wind 
comes from the opposite quarter, the south\vest,- 
and so \ve are experiencing to our cost how ll)uch the 
navigator depends upon the caprice of the ,vind and 
weather. Out of all patience, \ve whDed a,vay the 
nlorning either on the shore or in the coffee-house: at 
last, at noon \ve \vent Oil board; and, the weather 
being extrenlely fine, ,ve enjoyed the most glorious 
vie\v. The corvette lay at anchor near to the l\10Ie. 
'Vith an unclouded sun, the atnlosphere was hazy; 
giving to the rocky walls of Sorrento, \vhich ,vere in 
the shade, a tint of nlost beautiful blue. Naples, \vith 
its living multitudes, lay in the full sunshine, and 
glittered brilliantly ,,-ith countless tints. It ,vas not 
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until sunset that the vessel began slowly to lllove from 
her Illooriugs: then the wind, 'which was contrary, 
drove us over to Posilippo and its prorHontory. All 
night long the ship ,vent quietly on its way. She is a 
swift sailer, was built in AIIlerica, and is well fitted 
with cabins and berths. The passengers cheerful but 
not boisterous, - opera singers and ùancers, consigned 
to Palerlno. 


FRIDAY, March 30, 1787. 
By daybreak we found ourselves between Ischia and' 
Capri, - perhaps not nlore than a Inile froin the latter. 
The sun rose froIn behind the mountains of Capri and 
Ca pe l\1inerva. }(niep diligently sketched the outlines 
of the coasts and the islands, and took 
everal beauti- 
ful views. The slowness of the passage was favourable 
to his labours. We were nlaking our way but slowly 
under a light side \vind. We lost sight of Vesuvius 
about four, just as we callle in view of Cape Minerva 
and Ischia. These, too, disappeared about evening. 
The sun set in the sea, attendeù with clouds and a 
long streak of light reaching for miles, all of a brilliant 
purple. This phenomenon was also Rketched by Kniep. 
At last we lost sight altogether of the land; and the 
watery horizon surrounded us, the night being clear, 
with lovely Illoonlight. , 
These beautiful sights, ho\vever, I could only enjoy 
for a few mOlnents, for I was soon attacked with sea- 
sickness. I betook Inyself to my cabin, chose a hori- 
zontal position, and abstaining from all llleat or drink, 
except white bread and red \vine, soon found myself 
pretty comfortable again. Shut out fronl the external 
world, I let the internal have full s\vay; and, as a 
tedious voyage was to be anticipated, I immediately 
set myself a heavy task in order to while a\vay the 
time profitably. Of all IllY papers, I had only brought 
with lne the first two acts of cc Tasso," written in poetic 
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prose. These two acts, as regards their plan and evo- 
lution, were nearly sÜllilar to the present ones, but, 
written full ten years ago, had a sonlewhat soft and 
misty tone, which soon disappeared, while, in accord- 
ance with my later notions, I made form more pre- 
dominant, and introduced more of rhythm. 


SATURDAY, 
farch 31, 1787. 
The sun rose this morning from the water quite 
clear. About seven we overtook a ,French vessel, 
'which had left Naples t\VO days before us, so much 
the better sailer was our vessel: still ,ve had no pros- 
pect as yet of the end of our passage. We \vere sume- 
\vhat cheered by the sight of iT stica, but, unfortunately, 
on our left, when \ve ought to ha ve had it, like Capri, 
011 our right. Toward noon the wind becanle directly 
contrary, and we did not Inake the least way. The 
sea began to get rough, and everyone in the ship was 
sick. 
I kept in nlY usual position; and the whole play 
was thought over and over, and through and through 
again. The hours passed away; and I should not 
have noticed ho\v they went, but for the roguish 
Kniep, on \vhose appetite the \vaves had no influence. 
When, from time to time, he brought me some wine 
and SOIne bread, he took a n1Ïschievous delight in 
expatiating on the excellent dinner in the cabin, the 
cheerfulness and good nature of onr young but clever 
captain, and on his regrets that I \vas unable to enjoy 
my share of it. So, like\vise, the transition from joke 
and merriment to qualmishness and sickness, and the 
various ways in \vhich the latter lllanifested themselves 
in the different passengers, afforded him rich materials 
for humourous description. 
At four in the afternoon the captain altered the 
course of our vessel. The mainsails were again set; 
and we steered direct fur U stica, behind which, to our 
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great joy, we discerned the mountains of Sicily. The 
wind improved; and \ve bore rapidly toward Sicily, 
and a few little islands appeared in view. The sunset 
was murky, the light of heaven being veiled beneath a 
mist. The wind \vas pretty fair for the whole of the 
evening: toward midnight the sea became very rough. 


SUNDAY, April 1, 1787. 
About three in the morning a violent storU1. Half 
asleep and drean1Ïng, I went on with the plan of my 
drama. In the meantin1e there was great comnlotion 
on deck: the sails ,vere all taken in, and the vessel 
pitched on the top of the 'waves. As day broke the 
storm abated, and the sky cleared. Now U stica lay 
right on our left. They pointed out to me a large 
turtle swimn1Ïng a great distance off: by my telescope 
I could easily discern it as a living point. To\vard 
noon we were clearly able to distinguish the coast 
of Sicily, with its headlands and bays; but we had 
got very far to the leeward, and tacked on and off. 
Toward midday we came nearer to the shore. The 
weather being clear, and the sun shiuing bright, \ve 
saw quite distinctly the western coast, from the prom- 
ontory of Lilybæum to Cape Gallo. 
A shoal of dolphihs attended our ship on both bows, 
and continually shot ahead. It was alllusing to watch 
them as they s,yam along, covered by the clear, trans- 
parent waves at one time, and at another springing 
above the water, showing their fins and spine-ridged 
back, with their sides playing in the light, from gold 
to green, and from green to gold. 
As the land was direct on our lee, tbe captain lay to 
in a bay behind Cape Gallo. Kniep failed not to seize 
the opportunity to sketch the many beautiful scenes 
somewhat in detail. Toward sunset the captain made 
again for the open sea, steering northeast, in order to 
make the heights of Palermo. I ventured several 
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time
 on deck, but never intermitted for a mOlnent 
Iny poetieal labours; and thus I became pretty well 
Inaster of the whole play. \Vith a cloudy sky, a bright 
but broken nloonlight, the reflection on the sea ,vas 
infinitely beautiful. Painters, in order to heighten the 
effect, generally lead us to believe that the reflectioll of 
the heavenly lurninaries on the ,vater has its gre
test 
breadth nearest to the spectator, where it also possesses 
its greatest brilliancy. On this occasion, however, the 
reflection ,vas broadest at the horizon, and, like a sharp 
pyramid, ended with sparkling ,vaves close to the ship. 
During the night our captain again frequently changed 
the tack. 
l\fONDAY, April 2, 1787. 
This morning, about eight o'clock, \ve found our- 
selves over against Palermo. The morning seemed to 
me highly delightful. During the days that I had 
been shut up in DIY cabin, I had got on pretty well 
with the plan of IllY dranla. I felt quite well no\Y, 
and was able to stay on deck, and observe attentively 
the Sicilian coast. Kniep went on sketching a\vay; 
and by his accurate, but rapid pencil, many a sheet of 
paper was converted into highly valuable mementos of 
our landing, for which, however, we had still to wait. 


P ALERl\fO. 


l\10
DAY, April 2, 1787. 
By three o'clock P. M., we at last, after much trouble 
and difficulty, got into harbour, where a most glorious 
view lay before us. Perfectly recovered from IllY sea- 
sickness, I enjoyed it highly. The to\vn, facing north, 
lay at the foot of a high hill, with the sun (at this 
time of day) shining above it. The sides of the build- 
ings which looked toward us lay in a deep shade, 
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which, however, \vas clear, and lit up ùy the reflection 
fronl the \vater. On our dght l\lonte Pellegrino, \vith 
its lllanv elegant outlines, in full light; Oll the left the 
coast, ,;ith its Lays, isthrlluses, and headlånds, stretch- 
ing far away into the distance; aud the IllOst agreeable 
effe
t was produced by the fresh green of sonle fine 
trees, \vhose cro\vns, lit up froIn Lehilld, s\'vayed frolll 
side to side before the dark Luildings, like great masses 
of glO\VWOl'lHS. A brilliant haze gave a blueish tint to 
all the shades. 
Instead of hurrying ilnpatiently on shore, we re- 
nlained on deck till we were actually forced to land; 
for \vhere could we hope soon to find a position equal 
to this, or so favouraLle a point of view? 
Through the singular gate\vay, - which consists of 
t\VO vast pillars, which are left unconnected above, in 
order that the towering car of St. Ilosa1ie may be able 
to pass through, on her famous festival, - \ve were 
driven into the city, and alighted ahnost iInmediately at 
a large hotel on our left. The host, an old, decent per- 
son, long accustoIned to see strangers of every nation 
and tongue, conducted us into a large room, the 
balcony of which commanded a vie\v of the sea, with 
the roadstead, where \ve recogllised our ship, l\Ionte 
Rosalie, and the beach, and \vere enabled to form an 
idea of our whereabouts. Highly satisfied with the 
position of our room, \ve did not for some tÜne observe 
that at the farther end of it was an alcove, slightly 
raised, and concealed by curtains, in which was a IllOSt 
spacious bed, \vith a magnificent canopy and curtains 
of silk, in perfect keeping with the other stately, but 
old-fashioned furniture of our apartment. This display 
of sp1endour macle me uneasy; so, as nlY custom was, 
I wished to 111ake an agreement \vith Tny host. To this 
the old man replied, that conditions were unnecessary, 
and he trusted I should have nothing to cOlnplain of 
· in him. We were also at liberty to make use of the 
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anteroOIn, \vhich \vas next to our apartment, and cool, 
airy, and agreeable from its many balconies. 
"\Ve amused ourselves with the endless variety of 
views, and eridea voured to sketch them, one by one, in 
pencil or in colours; for here the eye fell upon a 
plentiful harvest for the artist. 
In the evening the lovely llloonlight attracted us 
once Dlore to the roadstead, and even after our return 
riveted us for some time on the balcony. The light 
\vas peculiar, the repose and loveliness of the scene 
were extrenle. 


PALERMO, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1787. 
Our first business \vas to examine the city, 'which is 
easy enough to survey, but difficult to kno\v; easy, 
because a street a mile long from the lo\ver to the 
upper gate, from the sea to the 1l1ountain J intersects it, 
and is itself again crossed, nearly in its nliddle, by 
another. Whatever lies on these two great lines is 
easily found; but in the inner streets a stranger soon 
loses himself, and, without a guide, will never extricate 
binlself from their labyrinths. 
Toward evening our attention was directed to tbe 
long line of carriages (of the well-known build) in 
which the principal persons of the neigh bourhood were 
taking their evening drive from the city to the beach, 
for the sake of the fresh air, amusement, and perhaps 
also for intrigue. 
It was full 11loon about two hours before midnight, 
and the evening was in consequence indescribably 
glorious. The northerly position of Palermo produces 
a very strange effect: as the city and shore come be- 
tween the sun and the harbour, its reflection is never 
observed on the \vaves. On this account, though this 
was one of the brightest days, I found the sea of 
a deep blue colour, solenln, anù oppressive; 'whereas, 
at Naples, frolll the titne of noon it gets brighter and . 
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. 
brighter, and glitters \vith more airy lightness and to a 
greater distance. 
Kniep has to-day left me to make my pilgrinlages 
and observations by myself, in order that he might 
accurately sketch the outline of l\lonte Pellegrino, the 
most beautiful headland in the whole world. 


Here, again, I must put a few things together, some- 
thing in the way of an appendix, and with the careless- 
ness of familiarity. 
At sunset of the 29th of l\farch \ve left Naples, and 
after only a passage of four days and three hours ca.st 
anchor in the harbour of Palermo. The little diary 
which I enclose will give an account of ourselves and 
our fortunes. I never entered on a journey so caln1ly 
as on thiR, and have never had a more quiet tinle of it 
than during our passage, \vhich a constant head wind 
has unusually prolonged, even though I passed the 
time chiefly on Iny bed, in a close little berth, to which 
I was obliged to keep during the first day, in conse- 
quence of a violent attack of sea-sickness. N ow my 
thoughts pass over toward you; for if ever anything 
has exercised a decided influence on Iny mind, this 
voyage has certainly done so. 
He who has never seen himself surrounded on all 
sides by the sea, can never possess an idea of the world 
and of his own relation to it. As a landscape-painter, 
I have received entirely new ideas from this great 
simple line. 
During our voyage we had, as the diary records, 
many changes, and, on a slnall scale, experienced all a 
sailor's fortunes. However, the safety and convenience 
of the packet-boat cannot be sufficiently comn1ended. 
Our captain is a very brave and an extremely hand- 
sorne man. l\:fy fello\v passengers consisted of a whole 
theatrical troop, well-mannered, tolerable, and agree- 
able. l\ly artist, who accompanies me, is a lllerry, 


. 
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true-hearted fello\v. In order to shorten the weary 
hours of the passage, he has explained to me all 
the Inechanical part of aq1.taJ'cll, or painting in \vater- 
colours, an art 'v hich has been carried to a great 
height of perfection in Italy. He thoroughly under- 
stands the use of particular colours for effecting certain 
tones, tù produce which, 'without kno,ving the secret, 
one Blight go on lllixing for ever. 1 had, it is true, 
learned a good deal of it in I{.onle, but never before so 
systelnatically. The artists nlust have studied and 
perfected the art in a country like Italy or this. No 
,vords can express the hazy brilliancy which hung 
around the coasts, as on a most beautiful noon we 
neared Palerrno. lIe 'who has once seen it will never 
forget it. N ow, at last, J can understand Claude Lor- 
raine, and can cherish a hope that hereafter, in the 
North, I shall be able to produce, from my soul, at 
least a faint idea of these glorious abodes. Oh, that 
only all littleness had departed from it as entirely 
as the little charm of thatched roofs has vanished 
from among n1Y ideas of \vhat a drawing should be! 
We shall see \vhat this (C Queen of Islands" can do. 
No words can express the \velcome - with its fresh 
green lTIulberry-trees, evergreen oleanders, and hedges 
of citron, etc. In the open gardens, you see large beds 
of ranunculuses and anemones. The air is nÜld, warm, 
and fragrant; the ,vind refreshing. The full moon, 
too, rose from behind a promontory, and shone upon 
the sea; and this joyous scene after being toss
d about 
four days and nights on the waves! 
Forgive me if, with tbe stump of a pen, and the 
India-ink my fellow traveller uses for his sketches, I 
scribble do,vn these remarks. I send theln to you as 
a faint lisping lllurUlur; since I aln preparing for all 
that love n1e another record of these, 111Y happy hours. 
What it is to 'be I say not; and when you will receive 
it, that also it is out of my power to tell. 


. 
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This letter must, as far as possible, impart to you
 
Iny dearest friends, a high treat: it is intended to 
convey to you a description of an unrivalled bay, 
enlbracing a vast mass of waters. :Beginning from the 
east, where a flattish headland runs far out into the sea, 
it is dotted with many rugged, beautifully shaped, 
wood-crowned rocks, until it reaches the fishing-huts 
of the suburbs; then the town itself, the forenlost 
houses of which (and anlong thenl our o\vn hotel) 
all look toward the harbour and the great gate by 
which we entered. 
Then it s'tl'etcheR westward, and passing the usual 
landing-place, where vessels of smaller burden can 
touch, COines next to what is properly the harbour, near 
the Mole, which is the station of all larger vessels; 
and then, at the \vestern point, to protect the shipping, 
rises l\lonte Pellegrino, with its beautiful contour, after 
lea ving between it and the Inainland a lovely fertile 
valley, which at its other end again reaches the sea. 
Kniep sketched away. I took, \vith 111Y Inind's eye, 
the plan of the country (ich sche'Jl
(ltisirte), .with great 
delight; and now, glad to have reached h0111e again, 
we feel neither strength nor energy to tell a long story, 
and to go into particulars. Our endeavours must, 
therefore, be reserved for a future occasion; and this 
sheet must serve to convince you of our inability 
adequately to seize these objects, or rather of our 
presunlption in thinking to grasp and Inaster thenl 
in so short a time. 


PALERMO, 
Wednesday, April 4, 1787. 
In the afternoon we paid a visit to the fertile and 
delightful valley at the foot of the Southern l\fountains, 
running by Palermo, and through which the Oreto 
meanders. Here, too, is a call for the painter's eye, 
and a practised hand to cOllvey an idea of it. Kniep, 
however, hastily seized an excellent point of view, e,t 
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a spot where the pent-up water was dashing down 
from a half-broken weir, and was shaded by a lovely 
group of trees, behind which an uninterrupted pros- 
pect opened up the valley, affording a view of several 
farm buildings. 
Beautiful spring \veather, and a budding luxuriance, 
diffused over the whole vaHey a refreshing feeling of 
peace, which our stupid guide marred by his ill-timed 
erudition; telling us that in former days Hannibal had 
fought a battle here, and circumstantially detailing all 
the dreadful feats of war which had been perpetrated 
on the spot. In no friendly mood I reproved him for 
thus fataHy calling up again suc.h departed spectres. 
It was bad enough, I said, that from time to time the 
crops should be trodden down, if not by elephants, yet 
by men and horses. At any rate, it was not right to 
scare a way the peaceful dreams of imagination by 
revi ving such tumults and horrors. 
The guide was greatly surprised that I could, on 
such a spot, despise classical ren1Ìniscences; nor could 
I make him understand how greatly such a mingling 
of the past with the present displeased me. 
Still 1110re singular did o
r guide deem me, when at 
all the shallow places, of which a great n1any are left 
dry by the stream, I searched for pebbles, and 
arried 
off with me specimens of each sort. I again found it 
difficult to make him understand that there 'was no 
readier way of forming an idea of a lllountainous dis- 
trict like that before us, than by examining the nature 
of the stones which are washed down by the streams; 
and that in so doing, the purpose was to acquire a 
fight notion of those eternally classic heights of the 
ancient world. 
And, indeed, my gains from this stream were large 
enough: I carried away nearly forty specimens, which, 
however, may be cOlllprised under a few classes. l\:fost 
of these were of a species of rock, which, in one re- 
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spect, might be regarded as a sort of jasper or horn- 
bIen de; in another, looked like clay-slate. I found 
some pebbles rounded, others of a rhomboidal shape, 
others of irregular forms and of various colours: more- 
over, many varieties of the primeval limestone; not a 
few speciInens of breccia, of which the substratum was 
lime, and b olding jasper or nlodifications of limestone; 
rubbles of muschelkalk wère not ,vanting either. 


The horses here are fed on barley, cut straw (häcker- 
ling), and clover. In spring they give them the green 
barley, in order to refresh them, - per rinfrescar is 
the phrase. As there are no meadows here, they have 
no hay. On the hillsides there are SOlne pasture- 
lands; and also in the corn -fields, as a third is always 
left fallow. They keep but fe\v sheep, and these are 
of a breed from Barbary. On the whole, they have 
more mules than horses, because the hot food suits the 
former better than the latter. 


The plain on which Palermo is situated, as well as 
the districts of Ai Colli, which lie without the city, 
and a part also of Baggaria, have for their basis the 
muschelkalk, of which the city is built. There are, 
for this purpose, extensive quarries of it in the neigh- 
bourhood. In one place, near Monte Pellegrino, they , 
are more than fifty feet Jeep. The lower layers are of 
a whiter hue. In it are found many petrified corals 
and other shell-fish, but principally great scallops. 
The upper stratun1 is mixed with red n1arl, and con- 
tains but few, if any, fossils. Right above it lies the 
red marl
 of which, however, the layer is not very stiff. 
Monte Pellegrino, ho\vever, rises out of all this. It 
is a primary liInestone, has n1any hollows and fissures, 
which, although very irregular, when closely observed 
are found to follow the order of the strata. The stone 
is close, and rings when struek. 
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P ALERlVlO, 
Thursday, April 5, 1787. 
"\Ve have gone carefully through the city. The 
style of architecture reseu1bles for the n10st part that 
of Naples; but the vublic buildings, for instance the 
fountains, are still further relnoved frOln good taste. 
Here there is no artistic luind to regulate the 1m Llic 
works: the edifices owe Loth their shape and exist- 
ence to chance. A fountain, which is the adn1Ïratioll 
of the "\vhole island, "\vould, perhaps, neyer have existed, 
had not 
icily furnished a beautiful \Tariegated nlarble, 
and had Dot a sculptor ,veIl practised in aninlal shapes 
happened to he in favour prel'iF=ely at the tiIne. It 
vlould be a difficult Inatter to ùe
cribe this fountain. 
In a llloderately sized site stands a round piece of 
masonry, not quite a staff high (Stock !loch). The 
socle, the wall, and the cornice are of variegate(l Inarble. 
In the wall are several nie-hes in a ro\v, frolll which 
aninHlls of all kinds, in \yhite nwrLle, are looking \vith 
stretched-out necks. Horses, lions, camels, and ele- 
phants, are interchanged one ,vith another; and one 
scarcely expects to find, within the circle of this Inenag- 
erie, a fountain, to .which, through four openings, 
n1arble steps lead you do\vn to dra\v fron1 the ,vater, 
which flo\vs in abundance. 
The saIne nearly nlay be said of the churches, in 
which even the Jesuits' love of sho\\T and finery is 
surpassed, but not frOIH design or plan, but by acci- 
dent, - just as artist after artist, whether 
culptor, 
carver, gilder, lack ereI', or \yorker ill nlarble, chose, 
without taste or rule, to display on each vacant spot 
their several abilities. . 
An1Ïdst all this, ho\vever, OIle cannot fail to recog- 
, nise a certain talent in imitating natural objects: for 
instance, the heads of the anitnals around the fountains 
are very "Tell executed. By thi
 llleanS it is, in truth, 
that the adn1Ïratioll of the nlultitude is excited, \vhose 
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artistic gratification consists chiefly in comparing the 
Ï1nitation \vith its living prototype. 
Toward evening I lllade a Dlerry acquaintance, as I 
entered the house of a small dealer in the Long Street, 
in order to purchase some trifles. As I stood before 
the wind9w to look at the wares, a slight breeze arose, 
\vhich eddying along the whole street, at last distrib- 
uted through all the windows and doors the inlDlense 
cloud of dust which it had raised. "By all the saints," 
I cried, "whence COllles all the dust of your to\vn ? is 
there no helping it? In its length and beauty, this 
street vies \vith any in the Corso in ROine. On both 
sides a fine pavernent, which each stall and shop- 
holder keeps clean by interminable sweeping, but 
brushes everything into the middle of the street, ",
hich 
is, in consequence, so nluch the dirtier, and \vith every 
breath of wind sends back to you the filth \vhich has 
just before been swept into the road\vay. In Naples 
busy donkeys carry off, day by day, the rubbish to the 
gardens and farms. Why should you not here con- 
trive and establish some sÜnilar regulation?" 

 Things \vith us are as they are," he replied: "we 
throw everything, out of the house, and it rots before 
the door. You see here horse-dung and filth of all 
kinds: it lies there and dries, and returns to us again 
in the shape of dust. Against it we are taking pre- 
cautions all day long. But look, our pretty little and 
ever busy broorTIs, \vorn out at last, only go to in- 
crease the heap of filth before our doors." 
And oddly enough it was actually so. They had 
nothing but very little beson1s of palrn-branches, which, 
slightly altered, nÜght have been really uReful; but ab 
it was, they broke off easily, and the sturnps were lying 
by thousands in the streets. To IllY repeated q nes- 
tiolling, whether there \vas nO Luard or regulations to 
prevent all this, he replied, "A story is current an10ng 
the people, that those whose duty it was to provide 
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for the cleansing of our streets, being men qf great 
power and influence, could llot be compelled to dis- 
burse the money on its la,vful objects." And, besides 
that, there \vas also the strange fact that certain par- 
ties feared that if the dirty straw and dung ,vere swept 
away, everyone \vould see ho\v badly the pavelnent 
beneath was laid down; and so the dishonesty of a 
second body would be thereby exposed. "All this, 
ho\vever," he remarked, with a most humourous ex- 
pression, "is merely the interpretation \vhich the ill. 
disposed put upon it." For his part, he was of the 
opinion of those who maintained that the nobles pre- 
served this soft litter for their carriages, in order that, 
when they take their drive for an1usenlent in the 
evening, they might ride at ease over the elastic 
ground. And as the man \vas now in the hunlour, he 
joked a,vay at many of the abuses of the police, - a 
consolatory proof to me that man has always hunlour 
enough to make lllerry with \vhat he cannot help. 
St. Rosalie, the patron saint of Palermo, is so univer- 
sally kno\vn, fronl the description which Brydone has 
given of her festival, that it must assuredly be agreeaþle 
to my friends to read some account of the place and 
the spot where she is most particularly worshipped. 
l\:fonte Pellegrino, a vast mass of rocks of which the 
breadth is greater than the height, lies on the north- 
west extrernity of the Bay of Palermo. Its beautiful 
forn1 admits not of being described by \vords: a most' 
excellent view of it n1ay be seen in the "Voyage Pit- 
toresque de la Sicile." It consists of a gray limestone 
of the earlier epoch. The rocks are quite barren; not 
a tree or a bush ,viII gro,v on th6111: even the more 
smo?th and level portions are but barely cove
ed with 
grasses or mosses. 
In a cavern of this mountain, the bones of the saint 
were discovered, at the beginning of the last century, 
and brought to Palermo. The presence of them 
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delivereù the city fronl a pestilence, and ever since 
St. Rosalie has been the patron saint of the people. 
Chapels have been built in her honour, splendid festi- 
vals have been instituted. 
The pious and devout frequf1ntly nlade pilgrimages 
to the mountain; and, in consequence, a road has been 
made to it, '\vhich, like an ancient aqueduct, rests 011 
arches and columns, and ascends zigzag between the 
rocks. 
The place of worship is far more suitable to the 
hunIility of the saint who retired thither, than are 
the splendid festivities ",-hich have been instituted in 
honour of her total renunciation of the world. And 
perhaps the whole of Christendom, which IlO'\V, for 
eighteen hundred years, has based its riches, pomps, 
and festival anlusements, on the n1emory of its first 
founders and nlost zealous confessors, cannot point out 
a holy spot which has been adorned and rendered 
venerable in so en1Ïnent and delightful a way. 
When you have ascended the mountain, you proceed 
to the corner of a rock, over against 'which there rises 
a high wall of stone. On this the church and the 
nlonastery are very finely situated. 
The exterior of the church has nothing promising or 
in viting. You open its door without any high expec- 
tation, but on entering are ravished with" ouder. You 
find yourself in a vast vestibule, which extends to the 
whole width of the church, and is open toward the 
nave. You see here the usual vessel of holy ,,-ater 
and some confessionals. The Dave is an open space, 
which on the right is bounded by the native rock, and 
on the left by the continuation of the vestibule. It is 
paved with flat stones on a slight inclination, in order 
that the rain-'water may run off. A snlall well stands 
nearly in the centre. 
The cave itself has been transformed into the choir, 
without, however, any of its rough natural shape being 
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altered. Ascending a fe\v steps, close upon them stands 
the choristers' desk with the choir-books, and on each 
side are the seats of the choristers. The whole is 
lighted by the day-light, which is admitted froin the 
court or nave. Deep ,vithin, in the dark recesses of 
the cave, stands the high altar. 
As already stateù, no change has been InaJ.e in the 
cave: only, as the rocks drip incessantly ,vith water, it 
,vas necessary to keep the place dry. This has been 
eff ected by llleans of tin tu bes, which are fastened to 
every projection of the rock, and in various \vays con- 
nected with each other. As they are broad above, and 
conle to a narrow edge below, and are, moreover, 
painted of a dull green colour, they give to the rock 
an appearance of being overgrown with a species of 
cactus. The \vater is conducted into a clear reservoir, 
out of which it is taken by the faithful as a remedy 
and preventative for every kind of ill. 
As I was narrowly observing all this, an ecclesiastic 
came up to me and asked whether I \vas a Genoese, 
and wished to have a few n1asses said. I replied upon 
this that I had come to Palermo with a Genoese, who 
would to-rnorro\v, as it ,vas a festival, conle up to the 
shrine; but, as one of us must always be at home, I 
had come up to-day in order to look about me. Upon 
this he observed, I was at perfect liberty to look 
at everything at IllY leisure, and to perform my devo- 
tions. In particular he pointed out to me a little altar, 
which stood on the left, as especially holy, and then 
left me. . 
Through the openings of a large trellis-work of lat- 
tice, lamps appeared burning before an altar. I knelt 
down close to the gratings and peeped through. 
Farther in, ho,,-'-ever, another lattice of brass wire was 
drawn across: so that one looked, as it were, through 
gauze at the objects within. By the light of some 
dull lamps, I caught sight of a lovely felnale form. 
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She lay seemingly in a state of ecstasy, - the eyes 
half closed, the head leaning carelessly on the fight 
hand, ",'hich ,vas adorned with many rings. I could 
not sufficiently discern her face, but it seemed to be 
peculiarly charn1Ïng. Her robe ,vas made of gilded 
metal, ,vhich imitated excellently a texture ,vrought 
wIth gold. The head and hands were of white lllarble. 
I cannot say that the whole ,vas in the lofty style, 
still it was executed so naturally and so pleasingly 
that one ahnost fancied it nlust breathe and lllove. A 
little angel stands near her, and ,vith a bunch of lilies 
in his hand appears to be fanning her. 
l\1eanwhile the clergy had come into the cave, taken 
their places, and began to chant the \r espers. 
I took nlY seat right before the altar, and listened to 
them for a",-hile: then I again approached the altar, 
knelt down, and attelnpted to obtain a still more dis- 
tinct view of the beautiful image. I resigned myself 
without reserve to the charn1Ïng illusion of the statue 
and the locality. 
The chant of the priests now resounded through the 
cave; the water was trickling into the reservoir near 
the altar; while the overhanging rocks of the vesti- 
bule - the proper nave of the church - shut in the 
scene. There ,vas a deep stillness in this waste spot, 
whose inhabitants seeIned to be all dead, - a singular 
neatness in a ,vild cave. The tinsel and ta ,vdry pomp 
of the RODIan Catholic ceremonial, especially as it is 
vividly decked out in Sicily, had here reverted to its 
original sÜnplicity. The illusion produced by the statue 
of the fair sleeper, which had a charm even for the 
most practised eye -in short, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I tore myself fron1 the spot, and it was 
late at night before I got back to Palermo. 
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PALERMO, 
Saturday, April 7, 1787. 
In the public gardens, which are close to the road- 
stead, I have passed SOllie most delightful hours. It 
is the most wonderful place in the world: regularly 
laid out by art, it still looks a fairy spot; planted but 
a short time ago, it yet transports you into ancient 
times. Green edgings surround beds of the choicest 
exotics; citron-espaliers arch over low-arboured walks; 
high walls of the oleander, decked with thousands of 
its red carnation-like blossoms, dazzle the eye; trees 
wholly strange and unknown to me, as yet ,vithout 
leaf, and probably, therefore, natives of a still warmer 
climate, spread out their strange-looking branches. A 
raised seat at the end of the level space gives you a 
survey of these curiously n1Ïxed rarities, and leads the 
eye at last to great basins in which gold and silver 
fish swirn about with their pretty movenlents, - now 
hiding thernselves beneath moss-covered reeds, now 
darting in troops to catch the bit of bread which has 
tempted them from their hiding-place. All the plants 
exhibit tints of green such as we are not used to,- 
J 1 ellower and bluer than are found with us. What, 
however, lent to every object the rarest charnl "Tas a 
strong halo which hung around everything alike, and 
produced the following singular effect: objects which 
were only distant a few steps fronl others were dis- 
tinguished from them by a decided tint of light blue, 
so that at last the distinctive colours of the most remote 
were almost nlerged in it, or at least assumed'to the 
eye a decidedly strong blue tint. 
The very singular effect which such a halo imparts 
to distinct objects, vessels, and headlands, is remarka- 
ble enough to an artistic eye: it assists it accurately 
to distinguish and, indeed, to measure distances. It 
makes, too, a walk on the heights extrenlely charnling. 
One no longer sees Nature, nothing but pictures; just 
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as if a painter of exquisite taste bad arranged them in 
a gallery. 
But these wonderful gardens have made a deep and 
lasting impression on my mind. The black waves on the 
northern horizon, as they broke on the irregular points 
of the bay, - and even the snlell of the sea, - all seemed 
to recall to nlY inlagination, as well as to my memory, 
the happy island of the Phæacians. I hastened to 
purchase a "Homer," and began to read this book with 
the highest delight, nlaking an inlprolnptu translation 
of it for the benefit of Kniep, who had well deserved 
by his diligent exertions this day some agreeable 
refreshlnent over a glass of wine. 


PALERMO, April 8, 1787. 
(Easter Day.) 
The morning reJoIcIngs in the blissful Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord comnlenced with break of day. 
Crackers, wild-fires, rockets, serpents, etc., were let 
off by wholesale in front of the churches, as the wor- 
shippers crowded in at the open doors. The chiming 
of bells, the pealing of organs, the chanting of proces- 
sions, and of the choirs of priests who came to meet 
them, were enough to stun the ears of all who had not 
been used to such noisy worship. 
The early mass was scarcely ended, when two well- 
dressed couriers of the viceroy visited our hotel, with 
the double object of offering to a11 strangers his high- 
ness's congratulations on the festival, and to exact a 
douceur in return. As I was specially honoured with 
an invitation to dinner, my gift was, of course, expected 
to be considerable. 
After spending the morning in visiting the different 
churches, I proceeded to the viceroy's palace, which is 
situated at the upper en(l of the city. As I arrived 
rather early, I found the grf>at hall still empty: there 
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was only a little, lively man, who came up to me, and 
whom I soon discovered to be a l\laltese. 
When he had learned that I ,vas a Gernlan, he asked 
if I could give him any account of Erfurt, where he had 
spent a very pleasant time on a short visit. 
As he Q,sked 11le about the fanlilr of the Dãcherödes, 
and about the Coadjutor von Dalberg, I was able to 
give some account of them, at which he seellled llluch 
delighted, and inquired after other people of Thuringia. 
With considerable interest he then inquired about 
Weimar. " And how," he asked, "is the person, who, 
full of youth and vivacity when I was there, was the 
life of society? I have forgotten bis name, but he is 
the author of 'Werther.'" 
After a little pause, as if for the sake of tasking IllY 
memory, I answered, "I anl the person whom you are 
inquiring about." With the most visible signs of 
astonislunent he sprung back, exclaiming, "There must 
have been a great change then!" "Oh, yes!" I re- 
joined, "between Palermo and W eirnar I have gone 
through nlany a change." 
At this monlent the viceroy and suite entered the 
apartnlent. His carriage evinced that graceful free- 
dom which became so distinguished a personage. He 
could not refrain from laughing at the l\1:altese, as he 
went on expressing his astonishment to see nle here. 
At table I sat by the side of the viceroy, who inquired 
into the objects of my journey, and assured me that 
he would give orders that everything in Palermo 
should be open to my inspection, and that every 
possible facility should be given llle during nlY tour 
through Sicily. 


PALERMO, 
Monday, April 9, 1787. 
This whole day has been taken up ,vith the stu- 
pidities of the Prince Pallagonia, 'v hose follies are 
thoroughly different frOlll 'what one ,vould form an 
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idea of either by reading or by hearing of them. For, 
with the slightest love of truth, he who wishes to fur- 
nish an account of the absurd, gets into a dileluma: he 
is anxious to give an idea of it, and so Dlakes it sonle- 
thing, \vhereas, in reality, it is a nothing" hich seeks to 
pass for sOI11ething. .L\.lld here I must IH'emise another 
general reflection; viz., that neither the UIOst tasteless 
nor the most excellent production comes entirely and 
imn1ediately fron1 a single individual or a single age, 
but that with a little attention anyone nlay trace its 
pedigree and descent. 
The fountain already described in Palermo belongs 
to the forefathers of the Pallagonian follies, only that 
the latter, in their o\vn soil and donlain, develop them- 
selves with the greatest freedoll1 and on the largest 
scale. 
When in these parts a country-seat is built, it is 
usually placed in the n1Ïddle of a ,,-hole property: and 
therefore, in order to reach the princely mansion, you 
have to pass through cultivated fields, kitchen-gardens, 
and similar rur-al conveniences; for these Southerns 
sho\v far l110re of ecollonlY than we N orthmen, \vho 
often waste a good piece of rich land on a park, which, 
with its barren shrubs, can only charm the eye. But 
here it is the fashion to build t\VO walls, between 
which you pass to the castle, without knowing in the 
least what is doing on your right and left. This pas- 
sage begins generally with a grand portico, and sorne- 
times ,vith a vaulted hall, and ends with the mansion 
itself. But, in order that the eye nlay not be entirely 
without relief bet\veen these by-wans, they are gener- 
ally arched over, and ornanlented with scrolls, and also 
with pedestals, on which, here and there, a vase is placed. 
The flat surfaces are plastered, divided into conlpart- 
ments, and painted. The court is formeù by a circle of 
one-storied cabins, in \vhich ,york-people of all sorts 
reside, ,vhile the quadrangular castle towers over all. 
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This is the sort of building which is here tradition- 
ally adopted, and which probably ,yas the old form, 
when the father of the present prince rebuilt the 
castle, not in the best, but still in tolerable taste. But 
the present possessor, without abandoning the general 
features of this style, gave free course to his humour 
and passion for the most ill-shapen and tasteless of 
erections. One would do hin) too llluch honour by 
gi ving hinl credit for even one spark of taste. 
We entered, therefore, the great hall, which stands 
at the beginning of the property, and found our- 
selves in an octagonal roonl, of a breadth altogether 
disproportioned to its height. Four vast giants with 
Dlodern splatterdashes, which had just been buttoned 
on, support the cornice, on which, directly nleeting 
the eye as you enter, is a representation of the Holy 
Trinity. 
The passage to the castle is broader than usual, the 
wall being converted into one continuous high socle; 
from which basement the strangest groups possible 
reach to the top, while in the spaces between them 
several vases are placed. The ugliness of these un- 
shapely figures (the bungling ,york of the most ordi- 
nary mason) is increased by their having been cut out 
of a very crnn}bly rnuscheltufa; although, perhaps, a 
better rnaterial would have made the badness of the 
form still more striking to the eye. I used the word 
" groups" a rnornent ago; but I have employed a 
wrong terI'n, inappropriate in this place. For they 
are mere juxtapositions, determined by no thought, 
but by mere arbitrary caprice. In each case three 
form the ornament of a square pedestal, their bases 
being so arranged as to fill up the space by their 
various postures. The principal groups have gener- 
ally two figures, which occupy the chief face of 
the pedestal, and then t,vo are yet ,vanting to fill 
up the back part of the pedestal. One of a nloderate 
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size generally represents a shepherd or shepherdess, a 
cavalier or a lady, a dancing ape or a hound. Still 
there is a vacant spot on the pedestal: this is gen- 
erally held by a d\varf, - as, indeed, in dull jokes, 
this sort of gentry usually play a conspicuous part. 
That we may not onlÏt any of the elenlents of Prince 
Pallagonia's folly, we give you the accornpanying cata- 
logue. l\1en: beggars, nlale and female, Spanish nlen 
and women, 1\100rs, Turks, hunchbacks, cripples of all 
sorts, strolling musicians, pulcinellos, soldiers in ancient 
unifornls, gods, goddesses, gentlenlen in old Erench 
costumes, soldiers with cartouche boxes and gaiters, 
mythological personages (with nlost ridiculous COlll- 
panions, - Achilles and Charon, for instance, with 
PUllch). AnÏ1nals (rnerely parts of thern): heads of 
horses on human bodies, Inisshapen apes, lots of 
dragons and serpents, all sorts of feet under figures 
of all kinds, double-headed monsters, and creatures 
with heads that do not belong to them. Vases: all 
sorts of monsters and scrolls, which below end in the 
hollows and bases of vases. 
Just let anyone think of such figures furnished by 
wholesale, produced without thought or sense, and 
arranged \vithout choice or purpose, - only let him 
conceive to himself this socl
, these pedestals and 
unshapely objects in an endless series, and he will be 
able to synlpatbise \vith the disagreeable feeling which 
must seize everyone whose miserable fate condemns 
hÏ1n to run the gauntlet of such absurdities. 
We now approach the castle, and are received into 
a selnicircular fore-court. The chief wall before us, 
through which is the entrance-door, is in the castle 
style. Here we find an Egyptian figure built into the 
wall, a fountain without water, a nlonunlent, vases 
stuck around in no sort of order, statues designedly 
laid on their noses. N ext we came to the castle 
court, and found the usual round area, enclosed with 
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little cottages, distorted into small sernicircles, in order, 
forsooth, that there rnight be no \vant of variety. 
The ground is, for the 1l10st part, overgro\yn \vith 
grass. Here, as in the neighbourhood of a church 
in ruins, are marble urns \vith strange scrolls and 
foliations, collected by his father; d \varfs and ,other 
abortions of the later epoch, for which, as yet, fitting 
places have not been found; one even conIes upon an 
arbour, propped up with ancient vases, and stone scrolls 
of various shapes. 
The absurdities produced by such \vant of judgn1ent 
and taste, ho\vever, are strikingly. instanced by the 
fact that the window-sills in these cottages are, .with- 
out exception, oblique, and lean to one side or the 
other, so as to offend and violate all sense of the level 
and perpendicular, \"hich are so indispensable in the 
human mind, and form the foundation of all architec- 
tural propriety. And then, again, the edges of all the 
roofs are eTJ
bellished ",-ith hydras and little busts, with 
choirs of monkeys playing music, and sÏ1nilar conceits. 
Dragons alternate with deities; an Atlas, \vho sustains 
not the mundane sphere, but an empty \vine-barrel! 
One hopes to escape from all this by entering the 
castle, which, having been built by the father, presents 
relatively a more rational appearance \vhen yie\ved 
from the exterior. But in vain; for at no great dis- 
tance from the door oue stunlLles upon the laurel- 
cro\vned head of a Ron1an emperor on the body of 
 
dwarf, who is sitting astride a dolphin. 
N O\Y, in the castle itself, of which the exterior gives 
hope of at least a tolerable interior, the n1adness of the 
prince begins again to rave. l\1any of the seats have 
lost their legs, so that no Olle can sit upon them; and 
if some appear to promise a resting-place, the chalnber- 
lain warns you against then), as having sharp prickles 
beneath their satin-covered cushions. In all the cor- 
ners are candelabras of porcelain china, which, on a 
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nearer vie,v, you discover to be cell1euted together out 
of different bo\vls,cups, saucers, etc. Not a corner but 
SOlne whim peeps out of it. Even the unequalled pros- 
pect over the pron10ntory into the sea is spoiled by 
coloured glass, which, by its false lights, gives either a 
cold or a fiery tint to the neighbouring scene
. I Illust 
also lllelltion a cabinet, which is inlaid \vith old gold 
frarnes, cut in pieces. All the hundredfold carvings, 
all the endless varieties of ancient and lHoderll, more 
or less dust-stained and titne-injured, gihliug, closely 
huddled together, cover all the ,vall
, and give you the 
idea of a n1iniature lu luber-roo In. 
To describe tbe chapel alone would require a volume. 
Here one finds the solution of the whole folly, ,vhich 
could never have reached such a pitch in any but a 
bigoted lllin(l. How nHtny monstrous creations of a 
false and rnisled devotion are here to be found, I IllUSt 
leave you to gues
 for yourself. Ho\vever, I cannot 
refrain from nlentioning the n10st outrageous: a carved 
crucifix is fastened flat to the roof, painted after nature, 
lackered and gilded; into the navel of the figure at- 
tached to the cross, a hook is screwed, and froB1 the 
latter hangs a chain which is fastened to the head of a 
n1an \vho, in a kneeling and praying posture, is sus- 
pended in the air, and, like all the other figures 
in the church, is painted and lackered. In all proba- 
bility it is intended to serve as a type of tbe owner's 
unceasing devotion. 
Moreover, the house is not finished within. A hall 
built by the father, and intended to be decorated \vith 
rich and varied ornanlents, but not tricked out in a 
false and offensive taste, is still incornplete;. so that, it 
would seeln, even the boundless rnadness of the pos- 
sessor is at a standstill. . 
Kniep's artistic feeling was ahnost driven to despera- 
tion in this madhouse; and, for the first time in my 
life, I found hinl quite impatient. He hurried me 
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away, when I wished to take a note of, and to per- 
petuate the memory of, these monstrous absurdities, 
one by one. Good-naturedly enough, he at last took a 
sketch cf one of tbese cornpositions, which diù, at least, 
form a kind of group. It represents a woman with a 
horse's head, sitting on a stool, and playing at cards 
with a cavalier, dressed, as to his lower extremities, in 
the old fashion, while his gray head is ornanlented with 
a large wig and a crown. The statue ren1Ïnded lIle of 
the arms of the house of Pallagonia, - a satyr, holding 
up a mirror befo're a woman with a horse's bead, which, 
even after all the strange follies of its present head, 
seems to me highly singular. 


PALERMO, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1787. 
To-day we took a drive up the n10untains to 1\10n 
Reale, along a glorious road which was laiù down by an 
abbot of this cloister in the tÍ1nes of its opulence and 
wealth, - broad, of easy ascent; trees here and there; 
springs, and dripping wells, decked out with orna- 
lllents and scrolls somewhat Pallagonian in sty Ie, but 
still, in spite of all that, refreshing to both man and 
beast. 
The monastery of St. l\fartin, which lies on the 
height, is a respectable building. One bachelor alone, 
as we see in the case of Prince Pallagonia, has seldon1 
produced anything rational; but several together, on 
the other hand, have effected the greatest \vorks, such 
as churches and monasteries. But perhaps the
? Rpirit- 
ua.l fraternities produced so rnuch, sinlply because, more 
than any father of a family, they could reckon with 
certainty on a nUlnerous posterity. 
The monks readily pern1Ïtted us to view their col- 
lection of antiques and natural objects. They contained 
many excellent specimens of both. Our attention ,vas 
particularly fixed by a medallion, with the figure of a 
young goddess. which must excite the rapture of every 
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beholder. The good monks would willingly have given 
us a copy, but there was nothing within reach which 
would do to Inake a Illould. . 
After they had exhibited to us all their treasures,- 
not ,vithout entering on an unfavourable comparison 
of their present with their former condition, - they 
led us into a small but pleasant rOOITI, froln the balcony 
of ,vhich one enjoyed a lovely prospect. Here covers 
were laid for us alone, and we had a very excellent 
dinner to ourselves. When the dessert was served, 
the abbot and the senior lllonks entered, and took their 
seats. They rell1ained nearly half an hour, duriug which 
tiIl1e we had to answer nlany questiolls. We took a 
most friendly farewell of theIne The younger brethren 
accolllpallied us once more to the rooms where the 
collections ,vere kept, and at last to our carriage. 
vVe drove home \vith feelings very different from 
those of yesterday. To-day we had to regret a noble 
institution which \vas falling with time; while, on the 
other haud, a I110St tasteless undertaking had a constant 
supply of wealth for its support. 
The road to St. !1artin ascends a hill of the earlier 
lin1estone forrnatioll. The rock is quarried and broken, 
and burnt into liIne, which is very .white. For burning 
the stone, they make use of a long, coarse sort of grass, 
which is dried in bundles. Here, too, it is that the 
calorex is produced. Even on the most precipitous 
heights lies a red clay, of al]uvial origin, which serves 
the purposes of our dam-earth. The higher it lies the 
redder it is, and is but little blackened by vegetation. 
I saw, at a distance, a ravine almost like cinnabar. 
The monastery stands in the middle of the limestone 
hill, which is very rich in springs. 


PALERMO, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1787. 
Having explored the two principal objects without 
the city, we betook ourselves to the palace, where a 
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busy courier showed us the rOOIn8 and their contents. 
To our great horror, the room in which the antiques 
are generally placed was in the greatest disorder, in 
consequence of the walls being ill the process of decora- 
tion. The statues 'were rell10ved frolll their usual 
places, covered with cloth, and protected by wooden 
frames; so that in spite of the good will of our guide, 
and SOlne trouble on the part of the work-people, we 
could only gain a very irnperfect idea of then}. l\fy 
attention was chiefly occupied \vith two rallIS in bronze, 
which, not\vithstanding the un favourable CirCUIl1stances, 
highly delighted our artistic taste. They are repre- 
sented in a recumbent posture, with one foot stretched 
out before them, with the heads (in order to form a 
pair) turned on different sides. Powerful forms, be- 
longing to the mythological family, and' well worthy 
to carry Phrixus and Helle. The wool, not short and 
crisp, but long and flo\ving, with a slight wave, and 
shape Inost true to nature, and extremely elegant: they 
evidently belonged to the best period of Grecian art. 
They are said to have stood originally in the harbour 
of Syracuse. 
The courier now took us out of the city to the 
catacolnbs, which, laid out on a regular architectural 
plan, are anything but quarries converted into burial- 
places. In a rock of tufa, of tolerable hardness, the 
side of \vhich has been worked level and perpendicular, 
vaulted openings have been cut; and in these, again, 
are hewn several tiers of sarcophagi, one above the 
other, all of the natural material, without masonry of 
any kind. The upper tiers are smaller, and in the 
spaces over the pillars are tombs for children. 


To-day we haye 
cabinet of medals. 


P ALER)[O, 
Thursday, April 12. 
been shown Prince Torremuzza's 
I was, in a certain degree, loath to 
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go there. I alll too little yel'sed ill these luatters, and 
a luere curiositY-luongering traveller is thoroughly de- 
tested by all true connoisseurs anù scholars. But as 
one lllUSt in every case make a Leginning, 1 11lade my- 
self easy on this head, and have derived both gratifica- 
tion anù profit from my visit. \Yhat a satisfaction, 
even cursorily, to glance at the fact that the old \vorld 
,vas thickly sown with cities, the slllallest. of which 
has bequeathed to us in its precious coins, if not a 
complete series, yet at least sonle epochs, of its history 
of art. Out of these cabinets, there snllies upon us an 
eternal spring of the blosson1s and flowers of art, of a 
busy life ennobled \viçh high tastes, and uf much more 
besides. Out of these fOl'nl-elldo\veù pieces of n1etal, 
the glory of the 8icilian cities, now obscured, still 
shines forth fresh before us. 
Unfortunately, \ve in our youth had seen none but 
family coins, \vhich say nothing, and the coins of the 
Cæsars, 'which repeat to satiety the sanle profile,- 
portraits of rulers 'who are to be regarded as anything 
but models of hun1anity. Ho\v sadly had our youth 
been confined to a shapeless Palestine, and to a shape- 
perplexing Rome! Sicily and Nova Græcia give me 
hopes again of a fresh existence. 
That on these subjects I should enter into general 
refleetioDs, is a proof that as yet I do not understand 
llluch about them; yet that, with all the rest, \vill in 
degrees be in1 proved. 


PALERMO, 
Thursday, April 12, 1787. 
This evening a wish of n1Ïne ,vas gratified, and in a 
very singular fashion. I \vas standing on the pave- 
lllent of the principal street, joking at the window 
with the shopkeeper I fOflllerly mentioned, when sud- 
denly a footman, tall and well-dressed, came up to me, 
and quickly poked a silver salver bef.ore me, on which 
'were several copper coins and a few pieces of silver. 
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As I could not make out what it all meant, I shook 
my head and shrugged Iny shoulders, the usual token 
by which in this country you get rid of those ,,'hose 
address or question you either cannot, or do not wish 
to, understand. 
"What does all this mean?" I asked of my friend 
the shopkeeper, who, with a very significant rHien, and 
somewhat stealthily, pointed to a lank and haggard 
gentleman, who, elegantly dressed, was walking with 
great dignity and indifference through the dung and 
dirt. Frizzled and powdered, with his hat under his 
arm, in a silken vest, ,vith his s,vord by his side, and 
having a neat shoe ornanlented ,vith a jewelled buckle, 
the old man walked on caln11y and sorrowfully. All 
eyes were directed to\vard hin1. 
"It is Prince Pallagonia," said the dealer, "who, 
from time to time, goes through the city collecting 
money to ranSOlll the slayes in Barbary. It is true, 
he does not get much by his col1ection, but the object 
is kept in nlemory; and so it often happens that those 
who, in their lifetime, were backward in giving, leave 
large legacies at their death. The prince has for 1l1any 
years been at the head of this society, and has done a 
great deal of good." 
"Instead of wasting so much on the follies of his 
country-house," I cried, "he n1Ïght have spent the same 
large sum on this object. Then no prince in the world 
would have accomplished more." 
To this the shopkeeper rejoined: "But is not that 
the way 'with us all ? We are ready enough to pay for 
our own follies. Our virtues Inust look to the purses 
of others for their support." 


PALERMO, April 13, 1787. 
Count Borck has very diligently ,vorked before us in 
the mineralogy of Sicily, and whoever of the same 
mind visits the island after him, must willingly aoe 
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knowledge his obligations to him. I feel it a pleasure, 
no less than a duty, to celebrate the memory of my 
predecessor. And what am I more than a forerunner. 
of others yet to be, both in my travels anù life? 
Ho,vever, the industry of the count seelns to me to 
have been greater than his knowledge. He appears 
to have gone to ,york ,vith a certain reserve, which is 
altogether opposed to that stern earnestness with which 
grand objects should be treated. 
Nevertheless, his essay in quarto, which is exclu- 
si vely devoted to the n1Ïneralogy of Sicily, has been of 
great use to me; and, prepared by it, I was able to 
profit by my visit to the quarries, which formerly, 
when it ,vas the custom to case the churches and 
altars with n1arble and agate, were more busily worked, 
though even no,v they are not idle. I purchased from 
theIn son1e specimens of the hard and soft stones; for 
it is thus that they usually designate the marble and 
agate, chiefly because a difference of price mainly 
depends on this difference of quality. But, besides 
these, they have still another for a material which is 
the produce of the fire of their kilns. In these after each 
burning, they find a sort of glassy flux, which in colour 
varies from the lightest to the darkest, and even black- 
est blue. These lumps are, like other stones, cut into 
thin lamina, and then pierced, according to the height 
of their colour and their purity, and are successfully 
elDployed, in the place of lapis lazuli, in the decoration 
of churches, altars, and sepulchral 111onUlnents. 
A complete collection, such as I wished, is not to be 
had at present: it is to be sent after me to Naples. 
The agates are of the greatest beauty, especially such 
as are variegated with irregular pieces of yellow or red 
jasper, and with white, and as it were frozen quartz, 
which produce the Inost beautiful effect. 
A very accurate imitation of these agates, produced 
by lake colouring on the back of thin plates of glass, is 
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the only rational thing that I observed the other day 
a.mong the Pallagonian follies. Such imitations are 
· far better for decorations than the real agate; since 
the latter are only found in very snlall pieces, whereas 
the size of the forlner depends on nothing but the size 
of the artist's plate. This contrivance of art well 
deserves to be inlÏtated. 


Italy without Sicily leaves no Image on the soul; 
here is the key to all. 
Of the climate it is impossible to say enough. It is 
now rainy weather, but not uninterruptedly wet: yes- 
terday it thunùered and lightened, and to-day all is 
intensely green. The flax has in places already put 
forth joints: in others it is boIling. Looking down 
from the hills, ODe fancies he sees in the plain belo\v 
little ponds, so beautifully blue-green are the flax-fields 
here and there. Living objects without nun1ber sur- 
round you. And 111Y cOlnpanion is an excellent fello'w, 
the true Hoffegut (Hopeful), and I honestly sustain the 
part of the TT'llC friend. He has already made some 
beautiful sketches, and \yill take still more before we 
go. 'Vhat a prospect, - to return hon1e some day, 
happy and with all these treasures I 
Of the 111eat and drink here, in the country, I have 
said nothing as yet: however, it is by no means an 
indifferent Inatter. The garden-stuffs are excellent, 
especially the lettuce, which is particularly tender, 
\vith a n1ilky taste; it makes one understand at once 
why the ancients ternled it lactuca. Oil and' wine of 
all kinds are very good, and Inight be still better if 
more care were bestoweù on their preparation. -Fish 
of the very best anù tenderest. 'Ve have had, too, very 
good beef, though generally people do not praise it. 
. N O\V, after dinner, to the \vindow! - to the streets! 
A lllalefactor has just been pardoned, an event \vhich 
takes place every year in honour of the festival of 
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Easter. The brethren of SOllle order or other led hinl 
to the foot of a gallows \vhich had bren erected for 
sake of the cerenlony; then the crirninal at the foot of 
the ladder offers up a prayer or two, and having kissed 
the scaft'old, is led a\vay again. He ,vas a 'good-looking 
fello\v of the n1Ïddle age, ill a ,,,hite coat, white hat, 
and all else \vhite. He carried his hat in his hand: 
at different points they attached variegated l'ibl)ons to 
hilll, so that at last he was quite in tune to go to any 
masquerade in the character of a shepherd. 


PALERMO, 
April 13 and 14, 1787. 
So, then, before IHY departure, I was to nIeet 'with a 
strange adventure, of which I nlust forthwith give you 
a circu111stantial account. 
The whole tinle of nlY resiùence here, I have heard 
scarcely any topic of conversation at the ordinary, but 
Cagliostro, his origin and adventures. The people of 
Palermo are all unaninlous in asserting that a certain 
Joseph Balsanlo was born in their city, and, having 
rendered hiInself infamous by nIany disgraceful acts, 
was banished. But whether this person is identical 
with Count Cagliostro, ,vas a point on ,vhicb opinions 
were divided. Sonle who knew Balsalno personally 
asserted they reeognised his features in the engraving, 
which is \vell kno,vn in Gernlany, and which has also 
tra veIled as far as Palermo. 
In one of these conversations, one of the guests 
referred to the trouble \vhich a Palerll1itan lawyer had 
taken in examining this nlatter. He seems to have 
been commissioned by the French l\linistry to trace 
the origin of an individpal, who in the face of France, 
and, indeed, of the \vhole world, had had the temerity 
to utter the silliest of idle tales in the midst of a legal 
process which involved the lTIOSt inlportant interests 
and the reputation of the highest personages. 
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This lawyer, it \vas asserted, had prepared the pedi- 
gree of Giuseppe Balsaulo, together with an explanatory 
merIloir and documentary proofs. It has been for- 
warded to France, where in all probability public use 
will be made of it. 
As I expressed a wish to form the acquaintance of 
this lawyer, of whom, besides, people spoke very highly, 
the person who had recounted these facts offered to 
mention l11e to him, and to introduce me. 
After a few days we paid 'hiIn a visit, and found him 
busily engaged with his clients. When he had dis- 
missed them, and we had taken a luncheon, he pro- 
duced a manuscript which contained a transcript of 
Cagliostro's pedigree, and the rough draught of the 
memoir which had been sent to France. 
He laid the genealogy before me, and gave me the 
necessary explanations; of which I shall here give you 
as luuch as is necessary to facilitate the understanding 
of the whole business. 
Giuseppe Balsamo's great-grandfather on his mother's 
side was l\lattéo l\Iartello. The maiden name of his 
great-grandmother is unknown. The issue of this 
marriage were two daughters, - Maria, who married 
Giuseppe Bracconeri, and became the grandmother of 
Giuseppe Balsamo; and Vincenza, 111arried to Giuseppe 
Cagliostro, who \vas born in a little village called La 
N oava, about eight miles from l\1essina. (I must 
note here that there are at this nloment living at 
Messina two bell-founders of this nal.oe.) This great- 
aunt was subsequently godmother of Giuseppe ]
al- 
sarno, \vho was named after his great-uncle, and at 
last in foreign countries assumed also the surname of 
this relation. 
The Bracconeri had three children, - Felicitá, Matr 

éo, and Antonia. 
Felicitá \vas married to Piedro Balsamo, who was the 
son of Antonio Balsamo, ribbon dealer in Palermo, and 
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probably of Jewish descent. Piedro Balsamo, the 
father of the notorious Giuseppe, became bankrupt, and 
died in his five and fortieth year. His wiùow, who is 
still living, had borne him, besides the above-nan1ed 
Giuseppe Giovanna, Giuseppe Maria, w l}() n}arried Gio- 
vanna Battista Capitulllmino, who begot three children 
of her body and died. 
The memoir, which \vas read to us by its obliging 
author, and was at lllY request lent to me for a few 
days, was founded on baptisrnal and marriage certifi- 
cates and other instruments \vhich he had collected 
with great diligence. It contains pretty nearly (as I 
conclude from a cOlnparison with a sumnlary which 
I then made) all the circulnstances which have lately 
been made better kno\vn to the world by the acts of 
the legal process at R01l1e; viz., that Giuseppe Balsamo 
was born at PalerIIlo, in the beginning of June, 1743, 
and that at his baptism he was received Lack from the 
priest's arms by v....incenza Cagliostro (whose maiden 
nanle was Martello); that in his youth he took the 
habit of an order of the Brothers of 1\1ercy, which paid 
particular attention to the sick; that he had shown 
great talent and skill for medicine, but that for his 
disorderly practices he was expelled the order, and 
thereu pon set up in Palermo as a dealer in magic, and 
treasure-finder. 
His great dexterity in imitating every kind of hand- 
writing was not allowed by him to lie idle. lIe falsi- 
fied, or rather forged, an ancient document, by which 
the possession of some lands was brought into litigation. 
He was soon an object of suspicion, and cast into 
prison, but made his escape, and was cited to appear 
under penalty of outlawry. He passed through Cala- 
bria toward Rome, where he married the daughter of a 
belt-nlaker. From Rome he came back t.o Naples, under 
the name ùf the l\larchese Pellegrini. He even ventured 
to pay a visit to Palermo, was recognised, and taken 
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l)risoner, and made his escape in a n1anner that well 
deserves being circulllstantially detailed. 
One of the principal nobles of Sicily, who possessed 
very large property, and held several in1portant posts 
at the Neapolitan court, had a son, who to a frame of 
unusual strength, and an uncontrollable telnper, united 
all the ViTanton excesses which the rich and great, 
without education, can think then1selves privileged to 
ind ulge in. 
Donna Lorenza had nlanaged to attract him, and on 
him the pretended 1\1:archese Pellegrini relied for im- 
punity. The prince avowed openly his patronage of 
this couple of newconlers, and set nu bounds to his 
rage when Giuseppe Balsamo, at the instance of the 
party whorn he had injured, was a second time cast 
into prison. He had recourse to various means to 
obtain his liberation; and, ,vhen these \vere unsuccess- 
ful, he, in the very anteruom of the president's court, 
threatened the advocate of the opposite party with the 
n10st dreadful consequences if he did not consent to 
the release of Balsall1o. As the opposing advocate 
refused his consent, he rushed upon him, struck hirn, 
knocked hin1 down, anù kicked him, and was only 
\vith difficulty restrained from further violence ViThen 
the judge, hearing the noise, rushed in and cOlllmanded 
peace. 
The latter, a weak and cringing character, had not the 
courage to punish the wrong-doer. The opposite party, 
advocate and all, were men of little minds; and so 
Balsalno was set at liberty, without, howTever, any 
record of his liberation being found an10ng the pro- 
ceedings, neither by whose orders, or in what manner 
it was effected. 
Shortly after this he left Palermo, and travelled in 
different countries; of which travels, however, the 
author of the men10ir had been only able to collect 
very imperfect inforn1ation. 
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The rnenloir en(led \vith an acute argu1nent to prove 
the identity of Ba]sau)o and Cagliostro, - a position 
,vhich ,vas at this time 1110re difficult to prove than at 
present, no,v that the whole history of this individual 
has been lllade public. 
Had I not been led to foriH a conjecture that a 
pu blic use \vould ha ve been 111ade in France of this 
essay, and that on 1HY return I should find it already 
in print, I doubt not but I should have been perrnitted 
to take a transcript of it, and to give lny friends and 
the public an early account of lllauy interesting cir- 
cunlstances. 
Ho\vever, we have received the fullest account (and 
even 1nore particulars than this Inenloir contains) from 
a quarter ,vhich usually is the source of nothing but 
errors. Who ,vould have believed that Ronle would 
ever have done so much for the enlightening of the 
,vorld, and for the utter exposure of an Ï111postor, as 
she has done by publishing the Stllllmary of the pro- 
ceedings in this case? For although this work ought 
and might be lnuch more interesting, it is, nevertheless, 
an excellent docu nlent in the hands of every rational 
mind, ,vho cannot but feel deep regret to see the de- 
ceived, and those ,vho ,vere not lllore deceived than 
deceivers, going on for years admiring this man and 
his mummeries; feeling themselves by fellowship ,vith 
him raised above the coml11on mass, and from the 
heights of this credulous vanity pitying, if not de- 
spising, the sound conlmon sense of mankind in general. 
Who was not willingly silent all the ,vhile? And 
even no,v, at last, ,vhen the ,vhole affair is ended and 
placed beyolld dispute, it is only ,vith difficulty that I 
can prevail upon myself, in order to complete the 
official account, to communicate SOlne particulars ,vhich 
ha ve here become kno,vn to me. 
When I found in the genealogy so many persons 
(especially his mother and sisters) 11lentioned as still 
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living, I expressed to the author of the memoir a wish 
to see thelll, and to fornl the acquaintance of tbe 
other relatives of so notorious an individual. He re- 
marked that it would be difficult to bring it about; 
since these persons, poor but respectable, and living 
very retired, were not accustomed to receive visitors, 
and that their natural suspicion \vould be roused by 
any attempt of the kind. However, he was ready to 
send to TIle his copying-clerk, \vho had access to the 
family, and by whose nwans he had procured the in- 
formation and documents out of which the pedigree 
had been compiled. 
The next day his amanuensis made his appearance, 
a.nd expressed several scruples upon the matter. " I 
have hitherto," he said, "carefully avoided cOIning 
within sight of tbese persons. For in order to get 
into my hands the certificates of baptism and marriage, 
so as to be able to take legally authenticated copies of 
thenl, I ,.vas obliged to have recourse to a. little trick. 
I took occasion to speak of SOUle little family property 
that was someho\v or other unclaÌ1ned; made it appear 
probable to them that the young CapituInn1Ìno \vas 
entitled to it; but I told them that first of all it \vas 
necessary to make out a pedigree, in order to see how 
far the youth could establish his clainl; that, ho\vever, 
his success rnust eventually depend upon the law 
proceedings, \v hich I \vould \villingly undertake on 
condition of receiving for my trouble a fair proportion 
of the amount recovered. The good people, readily 
assented to everything. I got possession of the papers 
I wanted, took copies of them, and finished the pedi- 
gree: since then, however, I have cautiously kept out 
of their sight. A few weeks ago old Capitummino 
met me, and it \vas only by pleading the tardiness 
with \vhich such matters usually proceed that I man- 
aged to excuse myself." 
Thus spoke the copyist. As, however, I stuck to 
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my purpose, he, after son1e consideration, consentell 
to take n1e to their house, and suggested that it \vould 
be Lest for Ine to give nlyself out to be an Englishn1an 
bringing the fanlily tidings of Cagliostro, \vho, in1- 
ll1ediately after his release from the Bastile, had pro- 
ceeded to London. 
At the appointed hour, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, \ve set out on our expedition. The house 
\vas situated in the corner of a narro\v lane, not far 
from the great street, "II Casaro." 'Ye ascenùed a 
fe\v \vretched steps, and got at once into the kitchen. 
A \VOInan of n1Íddle size, strong' and broad, \vithout 
being fat, \vas busy \vashing up the cooking utensils. 
She was neatly and cleanly clad, and, as \ve entered, 
turued up the corner of her apron, in order to conceal 
from us its dirty front. She seell1ed glad to see my 
guide, and exclaÏ1ned, ,t Do you bring us good ne\vs, 
Signor Giovanni? Have you obtained a decree? " 
He replied, " No! I have Ilot as yet been able to do 
anything in our n1atter. Ho\vever, here is a foreigner 
who brings you a greeting fron1 your brother, and 'who 
can give you an account of his present state and 
abode." 
The greeting that I was to bring did not exactly 
stand in our bond. However, the introduction was 
no\v ll1ade. " You know my brother?" she asked Ine. 
" All Europe knows him," I replied; "and I am sure 
you will be glad to hear that he is at present safe and 
\veIl; for assuredly you 111ast have been in great 
anxiety about hÍ1n." " Walk in," she said, "I \vill 
follow you iUln1ediately;" and so, \vith the copying- 
clerk, I entered the sitting-room. 
It was spacious and lofty, and \vanld pass \vith us 
for a saloo1). It seemed, however, to forIn the whole 
d\velling of the fan1ily. A single .window lighted the 
large walls, \vhich \vere once coloured, and on \vhich 
figures of the saints, taken ill black, hung in gilt 
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frames. Two large beds, ,vithout curtains, stood 
against one wall; while a bro\vn press, ,vhich had the 
shape of an escritoire, was placed against the opposite 
one. Old chairs, \vith rush botton1s, the backs of ,\-hich 
seemed to have once been gilded, stuuù on each side 
of it; \vhile the bricks of the floors ,vere in Illany 
places sunk deep below the level. In other respects, 
everything \vas clean and tidy; and we Inade our \vay 
toward the fa Illily, who \vere gathered around the 
only large \vinJo\v at the other end of the roan1. 
While IllY guide \vas explaining to the old widow 
Balsamo, who sat in the corner, the cause of our visit, 
and, in consequence of the deafness of the good old 
woman, had frequently to repeat his \vords, I had tinle 
to observe the roon1 and the rest of its occupants. 
A young girl about sixteen years of age, well gro,vn, 
whose features, however, the snlallpox had robbed of 
all expression, was standing at the ,,,indow; by her 
side a young man, ,vhose unpleasant countenance, 
sadly disfigured by the slnallpox, also struck me. In 
an an11chair, opposite the \vindo,v, sat, or rather re- 
clined, · a sick and sadly defol'lued person, who seeilled 
to be afflicted with a sort of torpor. 
When my guide had rnade hirnself understood, they 
insisted on our being seated. The old won1an put 
some questions to lue; \vhich I required to have in- 
terpreted before I could answer theIn, as I was not 
very familiar with the Sicilian dialect. 
I was pleased \vith the exarnination, which, during 
this conversation, I n1ade of the old 'vonlan. 'She was 
of middle size, but of a good figure; over her regular 
features an expression of cal1uness ,vas diffused, which 
people usually enjoy \vho are deprived of hearing; the 
tone of her voice 'vas soft and agreea LIe. 
I ans\vereù her questions; and my answers had, in 
their turn, to be interpreted to her. 
The slowness of such a dialogue gave l11e an op- 
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port unity of \veighing IllY words. I told her that her 
sou, having been acquitted in France, was at present 
ill Londou, \vhere he had been well received. The joy 
she expressed at this l1e\vs \vas acc01npallied with ex- 
clamations of a heartfelt piety; and llO\V, as she spoke 
louder and more slo\vly, I could uuderstand her better. 
In the Ineantinle her daughter had COlne in, and had 
seated herself by the side of nlY guide, ,,,ho faithfully 
repeated to her \vhat I had been saying. She had tied 
on a clean apron, and arranged her hair under a net. 
The more I looked at and cOlllpareJ her ,yith her mother, 
the 1110re surprised I was at the difference of their per- 
sons. A lively, healthy sensibility spoke from every 
feature of the daughter: she was apparently about 
forty years old. 'Vith her cheerful blue eyes, she 
looked about her intelligently, without, ho\vever, my 
being aþle to trace the least symptom of suspicion. 
As she sat, her figure seenled to proIuise greater height 
than it sho,ved ,yhen she stood up. Her posture 
bespoke determination; she sat \vith her body bent 
for\vard, and her hands resting on her kn{
es. 110re- 
over, her full, rather than sharp, profile, reminded me 
of the portraits of her brother, 'which I had seen in 
engravings. She asked file several questions about my 
travels; about lIlY purpose in visiting Sicily; and \vould 
persuade herself that I should most assuredly conle 
again, and keep \vith thenl the Festival of St. Rosalie. 
The grandmother having in the meantinle put some 
questions to IDe, the daughter, while I was busy 
answering them, \vas speaking in an undertone to 
my guide; so that my curiosity was stinlulated to ask 
what they \vere talking about. Upon this he said, 
Donna Capitulnmino \vas just telling him that her 
brother o,ved her fourteen oncie. In order to facilitate 
his rapid departure fronl Palenl1o, she had redeenwd 
some of his things \vhich were in pa \vn; but since 
then she had not heard a \vord from him, nor received 
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any money, nor help of any kind, although, as she had 
heard, he possessed great ,vealth, aud kept a princely 
establishrnent. Would I llot engage on my return, at 
the first favourable nloment to ren1Ïnd him of this 
debt, and to get hin1 to nlake then1 an allowance,- 
nay, would I not take a letter to hÌIn, or at least frank 
one to hÌ1n? I offered to do so. She asked me' where 
I lived? and ,vhel'e she could send Dle the letter. I 
avoiùed givillg her Iny address, and engaged to call for 
the letter on the evelling of the next day. 
She then recounted to me her pitiable situation. 
She was a ,vido,v, ,vith three children: one girl was 
being educated in a nunnery, the other was here at 
home, and her son was gone to school. Besides these 
three children, she had her nlother on her hands, for 
whose support she must provide; and besides all this, 
out of Christian love she had taken into her house 
the unfortunate sick person, - and thus augulented 
her miseries. All her inùustry scarcely sufficed to 
furnish herself and children with the very barest 
necessaries. She well kne,v that God would re,vard 
all such good ,vorks; still, she could not help sighing 
beneath the heavy burden she had so long borne. 
The young people joined in the conversation, and 
the dialogue became livelier. \Vhile I was speaking 
to the others, I heard the old won1an ask her daughter 
if I belonged to their holy religion. I ,vas able to 
observe that the daughter skilfully parried the ques- 
tion by assuring her mother (as ,veIl as I could nlake 
out her words) that the stranger appeared well disposed 
toward thenl; and that it was not proper to question 
anyone all at once on this point. 
When they heard that I was soon to depart fron} 
Palermo, they becalne still more urgent, and entreated 
111e to call again at all events: they especially praised 
the heavenly day of St. Rosalie's festival, the Jike of 
which was not to be seen or elljoyed in the world. 
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l\fy guide, \vho for a long \vhile had heen wishing to 
get.a\vay, at last by his signs put an end to our talk; 
and I pronlised to come on the evening of the next 
day, and fetch the letter. l\ly guide expressed his 
satisfaction that all had gone off so well, and we parted, 
well satisfied with each other. 
You lnay 1111agine what impression this poor, pious, 
and well-disposed fanlily lnade upon me. 1\ly curi- 
osity was satisfied; but their natural and pleasing 
behaviour had excited nlY sYlnpathy, and reflection 
only confirlned lny good will in their favour. 
But then SOlne anxiety soon arose in nlY mind ab.out 
to-nlOlTO\V. It \vas only natural that my visit, \vhich 
at first had so charmed them, would, after my depar- 
ture, be talked and thought over by them. From the 
pedigree, I was a ware that others of the fanlily \vere 
still living. Nothing could be more natural than that 
they should call in their friends to consult theln on all 
they had been so astonished to hear from me the day 
before. I had gained lny object, and no\v it only re- 
mained for rne to contrive to bring this adventure 
to a favourable issue. I therefore set off the next day, 
and arrived at their house just after their dinner. 
They were surpris8d to see me so early. The letter, 
they told me, was not yet ready; and sonle of their 
relatives \vished to make my acquaintance, and they 
would be there toward evening. 
I replied that I was to depart early in the morning; 
that I had yet some visits to make, and had also to 
pack up; and that I had determined to come earlier 
than I had prårnised rather than not conle at an. 
During this coil versation the son entered, whorn I 
had not seen the day before. In fonTI and counte- 
nance he resern bled his sister. He had brought \vith 
hÜn the letter I \vas to take. As usual in these parts, 
it had been written by one of the public' notaries. 
The youth, \vho \vas of a quiet, sad, and 1110dest dis- 
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position, inquired about his uncle, asked about his 
riches and expenditure, and added, "How could 
he forget his fan1Ïly so long? It ,vonId be the great- 
est happiness to us," he continued, '
if he ,vould only 
come back and help us ;" but he further asked, "IIow 
carne he to tell you that he had relations in Palerlno ? 
It is said that he diso,vns us every,vhere, and gives 
hin1self out to be of high birth." These questions, to 
,vhich nlY guide's want of foresight had, 011 our first 
visit, given rise, I contrived to satisfy, by nlaking it 
appear possible, that, although his uncle might have 
Inany reasons for concealing his origin from the public, 
he 'would, nevertheless, Blake no secret of it to his 
friends and familiar acquaintances. 
His sister, ,vho had stepped for,vard during this 
conversation, and taken courage froln the presence 
of her brother, and probably, also, froIIl the absence 
of yesterday's friend, began no,v to speak. Her man- 
ner was very pretty and lively. She earnestly begged 
me, when I wrote to her uncle, to commend her to 
hinl ; and not less earnestly, also, to come back, when 
I had finished nlY tour through the kingdom of Sicily, 
and to attend with thell1 the festivities of St. Rosalie. 
The n10ther joined her voice to that of her children. 
"Signor," she exclaÍIned, "although it does not in pro- 
priety becollle me, who have a gro,vn-up daughter, 
to invite strange nlen to my house, - and one ought 
to guard not only against the danger itself, but even 
against evil tongues, - still you, I can assure you, will 
be heartily welconle ,vhenever you return to our city." 
" Yes ! yes!" cried the children, ",ve ,viII guide the 
signor throughout the festival; we ,viII sho,v him 
everything; ,ve will place hÍ1n on the scaffolding froln 
which you have the best view of the festivities. Ho,v 
delighted ,viII he be ,vith the great car, and especially 
with the splendid illun1Ínation ! " 
In the meanwhile, the grandlnother had read the 
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letter over and over again. \Vhen she was told that I 
\vished to take my leave, she rose and delivered to me 
the folded paper. "Say to my son," she said, \viLh a 
noble vivacity, not to say enthusiasm, "tell nlY son 
how happy the ne\vs you have brought nle of hinl has 
made us. Say to IllY son that I thus fold hiIn to nlY 
heart" (here she stretched out her arms and again 
closed them over her bOS0111); "that every day in 
prayer I supplicate God and our blessed Lady for hinl ; 
that I give lIlY blef3sing to him and to his \vife, and that 
I have 110 wish but, before I die, to see hinl once D10re 
\vith these eyes, \vhich have shed so many tears on his 
account." 
The peculiar elegance of the Italian favoured the 
choice and the noble arrangenlent of her \vords, which, 
llloreover, were accoillpanied \vith those very lively ges- 
tures, by \vhich this people usually give an i11credible 
charin to everything they say. Not unnloved, I took 
Iny leave. They all held out their hands to llle: the 
children even accoDlpanied Iue to the door, and while 
I descended the steps, ran to the balcony of the \vin- 
dow, which opened frOln the kitchen into the street, 
called after me, nodùed their adieus, and repeatedly 
cried out to me not to forget to COIne again and see 
theln. They \vere still standing on the balcony, when 
I turned the corner. 
I need not say that the interest I took in this family 
excited in me the liveliest desire to be useful to them,. ' 
and to help then1 in their great need. Through me 
they \vere now a second tinle 'deceived; aud hopes of 
assistance, which they had no previous expectation of, 
had been again raised, through the curiosity of a son 
of the North, only to be disappointed. 
l\ly first intention \vas to pay them, before DIY de- 
parture, those fourteen oncie which the fugitive had 
borro\ved of thenl and not repaid, and, by expressing a 
hope that he would repay rne, to conceal from them . 
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the fact of its being a gift frOlTI me. '\Vhen, however, 
I got home, casting up nly.accounts and looking over 
nlY cash and bills, I found, that, in a country 'where, 
from the want of con)munication, distance is infinitely 
Inaguified, I should perhaps place nlyself in a strait, if 
I atternpted to make alllends for the dishonesty of a 
rogue by an act of mere good nature. 


. 


The subsequent issue of this affair may as well be 
here in trod ueed. 
I set off froln Palermo, and never caIne back to it; 
but notwithstanding the great distance of nlY Sicilian 
and Italian travels, Iny soul never lost the inlpression 
which the interview \vith this family had left upon it. 
I returned to 111Y native land; and the letter of the 
old widow, turning up among the nlany other papers 
which had COlne with it fron) Naples by sea, gave me 
occasion to speak of this and other ad ventures. 
Below is a translation of this letter, in \vhich I have 
purposely allowed the peculiarities of the original to 
appear. 
"l\Iy DEAHF.ST SON:- 
"011 the 16th April, 1787, I received tidings of you through 
1\11'. 'ViJton, and I cannot express to yon how consoling it was 
to me; for ever since you removed from France I have been 
unable to hear any tidings of you. 
"
[y dear son, I entreat you not to forget me, for I am 
very poor, and deserted by all my relat.ions but my daughter, 
and your sister .:\laria Giovanna, in whose house I am living. 
She cannot afford to supply aU my wants, but she does what 
she can. She is a widow, with three children: olle daughter 
is in the nunnery of St. Catherine, the other two children are 
at home with her. 
"I repeat, Iny dear son, my entreaty. Send me just enough 
to provide for my necessities; for I have not even the neces- 
sary articles of clothing t.o discharge the duties of a Catholic, 
for Iny mantle and outer garnlent.s are perfectly in rags. 
" If you send me anything, or even write me merely a let- 
ter, do not send hy post, hut by sea; for Don 1\Iattéo, nlY 
brother (Bracconeri), is the postmaster. 
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" :I\Iy dear son, I entreat you to provide Iue with a tari a 
day, in order that your sister may, in some measure, be re- 
lieved of the burthen I am to her at present, and that I lnay 
not perish from want. H.enlenlÌJer the divine cOlnmand, and 
help a poor 1l10ther, who is reduced to the utmost extrenlÍty. 
I give you my blessing, and press to my heart both thee and 
Donna Lorenza, thy wife. 
" Your sister embraces you from her heart, and her children 
kiss your hands. 
" Your mother, who dearly loves you, and presses you to 
her heart. 


"FELICE BALSAMO. 


"Palermo, April 18, 1787." 


Some worthy and exalteù persons, before \vhom I 
laid this doculnent, together with the 'whole story, 
shared my emotions, and enabled 111e to discharge my 
debt to this unhappy farnily, and to relnit them a STITH 
which they received toward the end of the year 1787. 
Of the effect it had, the follo\ving letter is evidence. 


" P ALER!\IO, December 25, 1787. 
"DEAR AND FAITHFUL BnOTHEH r- 
"l)EAHE8T 
ON':- 
" The joy which we have had in hearing that you are in 
good health and circumstances, we cannot express by any 
writing. By sending theIll this little assistance, you have 
filled with the greatest joy and delight a nlOther and a sister 
who are abandoned by all, and have to provide for two daugh- 
ters and a son. .For, after that J\lr. Jacoh .Joff, an English 
merchant, had taken great pains to find out the Donna Giu- 
seppe 
laria Capitummillo (by birth Balsamo), in consequence 
of my' being comnlonly known merely as 
larana Capit.ull1- 
mino, he found us at last in a little tenement, whpre we li,-e 
on a correspondillg scale. lIe informed Ufo! that you had 
ordered a sum of money to be paid us, and that he had a 
receipt, which I, your sister, must sign, - which was accord- 
ingly done 
 for he immediately put the money in our hands, 
and the favourable rate of the exchange has brought us a 
littlp further gain. 
"I\ow, thInk with what delight. we must have receivpd this 
sum, at a time when Christmas Day was just at hand, and we 
had no hope of being helped to spend 
t with its usual fes- 
tivity. 
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" The Incarnate Sa,Tiol1r has moved your heart to send us 
this money, which has served not only to appease our hunger, 
but actually to clothe ns, when we Were in want of everything. 
" It would give us the greatest gratification possible if you 
would gratify our 'wish to see you once lllore, - especially 
mine, your mother, who never cease to bewail my separation 
from an only son, whom I would lllllCh wish to see again 
before I die. 
" But if, owing to circumstances, this cannot be, still ùo not 
neglect to COllle to the aid of my rnisery, especially as you 
hase discovered so excellent a channel of communication, 
and so honest and exact a nlerchant, who, when we knew 
nothing about it, and when he had the 11loney entirely in his 
own power, has honestly sought us out and faithfully paid 
over to us the sum you remitted. 
"\Vith you that perhaps will not signify much. To us, 
however, every help is a treasure. Your sister has two 
grown-up daughters, and her SOil aJso requires a little help. 
You know that she has nothing in the world; and what a 
good act you will perform by sending her enough to furnish 
them all with a suitable outfit. 
"l\Iay God preserve you in health! 'Ye invoke him in 
gratitude, and pray that he may still continue the prosperity 
you have hitherto enjoyed, and that he lllay move your heart 
to keep us in remembrance. In his nallle I bless you and your 
wife, as a most affectionate rl1other, - and I, your sister, 
eIuurace you,; and so ùoes your nephew, Giuseppe (Bracco- 
neri), who wrote this letter. 'Ve an pray for your prosperity, 
as do also IllY two sisters, Antonia and Theresa. 
" 'Ve embrace you, and are, 
" Your sister, who loves you, 
" GIUSEPPE-:\IAIUA, CAPITUl\DII.N'O, and BALSAMO. 
" Your Inother, who loves and blesses you, 
who blesses you every llOur, 
"FELICE BALSAMO, and BRACCONERI." 


The signatures appended to the letter are in their 
o\vn hand writing. 
I had caused the money to be paid to them without 
senùing any letter, or intiulation whence it came. This 
Inakes their mistake the lllore natural, and their future 
hopes the more probahle. 
No\v that they have been informeù of the arrest and 
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imprisonment of their relative, 1 feel at liberty to explain 
matters to thern, and to do sOlnething for their consola- 
tion. I have still a slnall SUIll for them in illY hands, 
which I shall remit to them, and Vrofit by the oppor- 
tunity to explain the true state of the matter. Should 
any of Iny friends, should any of illY rich and noLle 
countrYillen, be di
posed to enlarge, by their contribu- 
tions, the SUIll I have already in Iny hands, I would 
exhort them in that case to forward their kind gifts to 
me before l\lichaelmas Day, in order to share the grati- 
tude, and to be re\varùed \vith the happiness, of a deserv- 
ing family, out of which has proceedeù one of the most 
singular Inonsters that has appeared in this century. 
I shall not fail to make kno\vn the further course of 
this story, and to give an account of the state in \vhich 
my next ren1ittance finds the fan1ily; and perhaps, also, 
I shall add SOlne ren1arks \vhich this matter induced 
me to make, \vhich, however, I withhold at present, in 
order not to disturb my reader's first Í1npressions. 


PALERMO, 
Sunday, April 15, 1787. 
To\vard evenIng I paid a visit to illY friend the 
shopkeeper, to ask hin1 ho\v he thought the festival 
\vas likely to pass off; for to-morro\v there is to be a 
soleu1n procession through the city, and the viceroy is 
to accompany the host on foot. The least wind will 
envelop both man and the sacred symbols in a thick 
cloud of dust. 
With much humour he replied, "In Palermo, the 
people look for nothing n10re confidently than for a 
miracle." Often before now, on such occasions, a vio- 
lent passing shower had fallen and cleansed the streets, 
partial1y at least, so as to illake a clean road for the 
procession. On this occasion a similar hope was enter- 
tained, and not without cause, for the sky was over- 
cast, and promised rain during the night. 
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PALERMO, 
Sunday, April 15, 1787. 
And so it has actually turned out! During the night 
the nlost violent sho,ver has fal1en. In the morning I 
set out very early in order to be an eye-witness of the 
marvel. . The stream of rain-water pent up bet,veen 
the two raised pavements, had carried the lightest of the 
rubbish down the inclined street, either into the sea 
or into such of the sewers as 'v ere not stopped up, 
while the grosser and heavier dung ,vas driven froIll spot 
to spot. In this a singular meandering line of cleanli- 
ness ,vas marked out along the streets. On the nlorn- 
ing, hundreds and hundreds of men were to be seen 
with bro010s and shovels, busily enlarging this clear 
space, and in order to connect it where it \vas inter- 
rupted by the mire; and throwing the still renlaining 
iInpurities now to this side, now to that. By this 
means, when the procession started, it found a clear 
serpentine walk prepared for it through the n)ud, and 
so both the long-robed priests and the n
at-booted 
nobles, with the viceroy at their head, \vere able to 
proceed on their way unhindered and unsplashed. 
I thought of the children of Israel passing through 
the ,vaters on the dry path prepared for them by the 
hand of the angel; and this reInen1brance served to 
ennoble ,vhat otherwise would have been a revolting 
sight, - to see these devout and noble peers parading 
their devotions along an alley flanked on each side by 
heaps of mud. , 
On the pavement there was now, as ahvays, clean 
walking; but in the l110re retired parts of the city, 
whither ,ve ,vere this day carried in pursuance of our 
intention of visiting the quarters \ve had hitherto neg- 
lected, it "Tas ahnost inlpossible to get along, although 
even here the s\veeping and piling of the filth ,vas by 
no llleans neglected. 
The festival gave occasion to our visiting the prin- 


. 
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cipal ehurch of the city and observing its curiosities. 
Being once Oll the Illove, \ve took a round of all the 
other public edifices. 'Ye were llluch pleased \vith a 
l\[ool'ish building, \vhich is in excellent preservation,- 
nut very large, but the rooms beautiful, broad, alld \vell 
proportioned, and in excellent keelJing ,vith the \vhole 
pile. It is not perhaps suited for a northern cliulate, 
but in a southern land a luOst agreeable residence. 
Architects lnay perhaps sonle day furnish us ",-ith a 
plan and elevation of it. 
\Ve also saw, in 1l10st unsuitable situations, various 
felnains of anciellt InarLle statues, ",'hich, ho\vever, \ve 
had not patiellce to decipher. 


PALERMO, April 16, 1787. 
A,s \ve are obliged to anticipate our speedy departure 
from this paradise, I hoped to-Jay to spend a thorough 
holiday Ly sitting in the public gardens, and, after 
studying the task I had set nlyself out of the Odyssey, 
taking a walk through the valley, and at the foot of 
the hill of St. Rosalie, nleditatillg still further on nlY 
sketch of N ausicaa, and there trying whether this sub- 
ject is susceptiLle of a draIllatic fornl. All this I have 
lllanaged, if not \vith perfect success, yet certainly 
rnuch to IllY satisfaction. I lnade out the .lìlan, and 
could not abstain frOIll sketching SOIne portions of it 
which appeared to rne 1l10st interesting, and tried to 
work theul out. 
p ALER
IO, Tuesday, April 17, 1787. 
It is do\vnright n1Ísery to be pursued and hunted 
by nlany spirits ! Yesterday r set out early for the 
pu blic gardens, with a finn anJ cahn resolve to realise 
S0111e of IllY poetical dreanls; but before I got \vithin 
sight of thenl, another spectre vv'hich has been follow- 
ing nle these last fe\v days got hold of me. l\Iany 
plants \vhich hitherto I had been used to see only in 
pots and tubs, or under glass franles, stand here, fresh 
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and joyous, beneath the open sky; and, as they here 
cOlnpletely fulfil their destination, their llatures and 
characters becalne 1110re plain and evident to me. In 
presence of so many ne\v aud rellovated forms, myoId 
fancy occurred to me again: Might not I discover 
the primordial plant among all these nU111erous speci- 
mens? Sorne such there must be! For, otherwise, 
how am I able at once to deternlÏne that this or that 
form is a plant, unless they are all forn1ed after one 
original type? I busied nlyself, therefore, with exarll- 
ining wherein the many varying shapes differed froru 
each other. Aud in every case I found then1 all to be 
more sirnilar than dissitnilar, and attempted to apply 
nlY botanical terminology. That \vent on well enough: 
still, I was not satisfied, but felt annoyed that it did 
not lead farther. lVly pet poetical purpose \vas ob- 
structed: the gardens of Antinous all vanished,- 
a real garden of the \vorId had taken their place. 
Why is it that we n1uderns have so little concentra- 
tion of mind? Why is it that we are thus tempted 
to rnake requisitions \vhich we can neither exact nor 
fulfil ? 
ALcAMo, Wednesday, April 18, 1787. 
At an early hour we rode out of PaJernlo. Kniep 
and the v,etturino showed their skill in packing the 
carriage inside and out. We drove slowly along the 
excellent road, with which we had previously becon1e 
acquainted during our visit to San l\lartino, and once 
more admired one of the n1agnificent fountains on the 
way. At one of these our driver stopped to supply 
himself with water, according to the ten1perate habits 
of his country. He had, at starting, hung to the traces 
a slnall \vine-cask, such as our n1arket-\vomen use; 
and it seen1ed to us to hold wine enough for several 
days. We were, therefore, not a little surprised when 
he made for one of the 111any conduit-pipes, took the 
plug out of his cask, and let the water run into it. 
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With true German aillazenient, \ve asked hiln ,,
hat he 
\vas about? was not the cask full of wine? To all 
\vhich he replied \vith great coolness, he had left 
a third of it elnpty; and as no one in this country 
drank unrnixed wine, it was better to mix it at once 
in a large quantity, as then the liquids COlubined 
better; and, besides, you were not sure of finding 
\vater everyw-here. During this cOliversation the cask 
,vas filled, and we had to put up \vith this ancient and 
Oriental \vedding custoln. 
And no\v as we reached the heights beyond ]\,fon 
Heale, \ve saw wonderfully beautiful districts, Lut 
tilled in traditional, rather than in a true econon1Ïcal 
style. On the right, the eye reached the sea, ",-here, 
bet\veen singular-shaped headlands, and beyond a 
shore here covered \vith, and there destitute of, trees, 
it caught a smooth and level horizon, perfectly calm, 
and forn1Ïng a glorious contrast with the ,,'ild and 
rugged limestone rocks. I(niep did not fail to lIlake 
miniature outlines of several of theul. 
Weare at present in Alcamo, a quiet and clean 
little town, whose \vell-conducted inn is highly to be 
cOlnnlended as an excellent establishluent, especially 
as it is most conveniently situated for those who CODle 
to see the tell1ple of Segeste, which has a very lonely 
situation, out of the direct road. 


ALCAl\IO, Thursday, April 19, 1787. 
Our agreeable d\velliDg in this quiet town an10ng 
the Inountains has so chaf1ued us that we have deter- 
mined to pass a \vhole day here. We may then, before 
anything else, speak of our yesterday's ad ventures. In 
one of my earlier letters, I questioned the originality 
of Prince Pallagonia's Lad taste. He has had fore- 
runners, and can adduce many a precedent. On the 
road to\vard 1\lon Reale stand t\VO nlonstrosities, beside 
a fountain \vith sonle vases on a balustrade, so utterly 
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repugnant to good taste that one \vould suppose they 
must have been placed there by the prince hinlself. 
After passing .1\lon I{eale, we left behind us the 
beautiful road, and got into the rugged lllountain 
country. Here sorne rocks appeared U11 the cro\vn of 
the road, \vhich, judging fron) their gravity and metallic 
incrustations, I took to be ironstone. Every level spot 
is cultivated, and is more or less prolific. The lime- 
stone in these parts had a reddish hue, and all the 
pulverised earth is of the sanle colour. This red argil- 
laceous and calcareous earth extends over a great 
space. The subsoil is hard, no sand underneath; but 
it produces excellent \vheat. We noticed old, very 
strong, but stun1py olive-trees. 
Under the shelt er of an airy room, which has been 
built as an addition to the \vretched inn, \ve refreshed 
ourselves \vith a temperate luncheon. Dogs eagerly 
gobbled up the skins of our sausages, but a beggar-boy 
drove them off. He was feasting with a \voIlllerful 
appetite on the parings of the apples ,,-e \yere eating, 
when he in his turn \vas driven away by an old 
beggar. Want of work is here felt every\vhere
 In 
a ragged toga, the old beggar was glad to get a job 
as house-servant or waiter. Thus I had forn1erly 
observed that whenever a landlord \vas asked for any
 
thing \vhich he had not at the moment in the house, 
he \vould send a beggar to the shop for it. 
However, we are pretty well provided against all 
such sorry attendance: for our vett1l'Fino is an excel- 
lent fello\v; he is ready as ostler, cicerone, guard, 
courier, cook, and everything. 
On the higher hills you find everywhere the olive, 
the caruba, and the ash. Their systenl of farn1Ïng is 
also spread over three rears, - beans, corn, fallow,- 
in which Inoùe of culture the people say the dung does 
Inure nlarvels than all the saints. The grape-stock 
is kept down very low. 
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Alcarllo is gloriously situated on a height, at a toler- 
able distance frorn a bay of the sea. The rnagnificence 
of the country quite enchantad us. Lofty rocks, with 
deep valleys at their feet, but \vithal wide open spaces, 
anù great variety. Beyond :\fOll Reale you look upon 
a beautiful double valley, in the centre of which a hilly 
ridge again raises itself. The fruitful fields lie green 
and quiet: but Oll the broad road way the wild Lushes 
and shrubs are brilliant with flowers, - the brooIn, 
one n}ass of yellow, covered with its papilionaceous 
blossorns, and not a single green leaf to be seen; the 
\vhite thorn, cluster on cluster; the aloes are rising 
high, and pronÜsillg to flower; a rich tapestry of an 
arllara nthine-red clover, of orchids, and the little Alpine 
roses; hyacinths, with unopened bells; asphodels, and 
other wild flo\vers. 
The streams which descend fron} 1\10unt Segeste 
leave deposits, not only of limestone, but also of 
pebbles of hornstone. They are very compact, dark 
blue, yello\v, red, and bro\vll, of various shades. I 
also found coruplete loads of horn, or firestone, in the 
IÍ1nestone rocks, edged \vith lirne. Of such gravel 
one finds whole hills just before one gets to Alcamo. 


SEGESTE, April 20, 1787. 
The ten1ple of Segeste \vas never finished. The 
ground around it was never even levelled, the space 
only being srlloothed on which the peristyle ",-as to 
stand. For, in several places, the steps are fronl nine 
to ten feet in the ground; and there is no hill near, 
fronl which the stone or rnould could have fal1en. 
Besides, the stones lie in their natural position, and 
no ruins are found near them. 
The columns are all standing: t\VO which had fallen, 
have very recently been raised again. How far the 
colurnns rested on a socle is hard to say; and, \vithout 
an engraving, it is difficult to give an idea of their 
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present state. At SOlne points it \vould seem as if the 
pillars rested on the fourth step. In that case, to 
enter the teu1ple you .would have to go do\vll a step. 
In other places, ho\yever, the uppermost step is cut 
through, and then it looks as if the columns had 
rested on bases; and then again these spaces have been 
filled up, and so \ve have once more the first case. 
An architect is necessary tú detennine this point. 
The sides have twelve cohul1ns, not reckoning the 
corner ones; the Lack and front six, including them. 
The rollers on \v hich the stones \vere 1110ved along, 
still lie around you on the steps. They have been 
left, in order to indicate that the tenlple ,vas unfin- 
ished. But the strongest evidence of this fact is the 
floor. In sonle spots (along the sides) the pavement 
is laid do\vn. In the n1Ïddle, ho\vever, the red liJne- 
stone rock still projects higher than tþe level of the 
floor as partially laid; the flooring, therefore, cannot 
ever have been finished. N or is there a trace of an 
inner temple. Still less can the temple have ever 
been overlaid with stucco; but that it was intended 
to do so, \ve 11lay infer froll1 the fact that the abaci 
of the capitals have projecting points, probably for 
the purpose of holding the plaster. The whole is built 
of a IÜuestone, very similar to the travertine; only 
it is now llluch fretted. The restoration which was 
carried on in 1781 has done n1uch good to the build- 
ing. The cutting of the stone \vith \vhich the parts 
ha ve been reconnected, is sinlple, but beautiful. The 
large blocks standing by then1selves, \vhich are men- 
tioned by Riedesel, I could not find: probably they 
were used for the restoration of the coIn Inns. 
The site of the temple is singular. At the highest end 
of a broad and long valley, it stands on an isolated hill; 
surrounded, ho\vever, on all sides by cliffs, it commands 
a very distant and extensive view of the land, but it 
takes" in only just a corner of the sea. The district 
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reposes in a sort of n1elancholy fertility, - everywhere 
\vell cultivated, but scarce a chvelling to be seen. 
Flo,vering thistles ,vere swarn1Ïng with countless but- 
terflies ; ,vild fennel stood here fronl eight to nine feet 
high, dry and ,vithered, of the last year's growth, but so 
rich, and in such seeming order, that one n1Ïght alnlost 
t.ake it to be an old nursery-ground; a shrill 'wind 
whistled through the cohnnns as if through a wood; 
and screaming birds of prey hovered around the pedi- 
lTIents. 
The wearisomeness of winding through the insig- 
nificant ruins of a theatre took a\vay from us all the 
pleasures ,ve might other\vise haye had in visiting the 
ren1ains of the ancient city. At the foot of the teillple, 
we found large pieces of the hornstone. Indeed, the 
road to ..:'\.lcamo is cOlllposed of vast quantities of pebbles 
of the sallle fornlation. Frolll the road a portion of a 
gravelly earth passes into the soil, by \vhich nleans 
it is rendereJ. looser. In sonle fennel of this year's 
gro,vth, I observed the difference of the lo\ver and 
upper leaves: it is still the saIne organisation that 
develops lTIultiplicity out of unity. They are nlost 
ind ustrious weeders in these parts. Just as beaters go 
through a 'wood for garne, so here they go through the 
fields \veeding. I have actually seen some insects 
here. In Palermo, however, I sa\v nothing but \vorms, 
lizards, leeches, and snakes, though not more finely 
coloured than .with us : indeed, they are nlostly all gray. 


CASTEL VETRANO, 
Saturday, April 21, 1787. 
From Alcamo to the Castel Vetrano you come on the 
limestone, after crossing some hills of gravel. Between 
precipitous and barren linlestone lTIOulltains, lie wide, 
undulating valleys, every'where tilled, \vith scarcely 
a tree to be seen. The gravelly hills are full of large 
boulders, giving signs of ancient inundations of the sea. 
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The soil is better mixed, and lighter, than any we have 
hitherto seen, in consequence of its containing some 
sand. Leaving Salemi about fifteen miles to our right, 
we carne upon hills of gypsum, lying on the lÏ1nestone. 
The soil appears, as we proceed, to be better and more 
richly conlpounded. In the distance you catch a peep 
of the \Vestern sea. In the foreground the country is 
everywhere hilly. We found the fig-trees just bud- 
ding; but what most excited our delight and ,vonder 
were endless masses of flowers, which had encroached 
on the broad road, and flourish in large, variegated 
patches. Closely bordering on each other, the several 
sorts, nevertheless, keep themselves apart, and recur at 
regular intervals, - the n10st beautiful convolvuluses, 
hibiscuses, and mallows, various kinds of trefoil, here 
and there the garlic, and the galega-gestrauche. On 
horseback you filay ride through this varied tapestry 
by follo\ving the nUIllberless and ever-crossing narro\v 
paths \vhich run through it. Here and there you see, 
feeding, fine red-brown cattle, very clean-linlbed, and 
with short horns of an extrenlely elegant fonn. 
The rnountains to the northeast stand all in a line. 
A single peak, Cuniglione, rises boldly from the midst 
of them. The gravelly hills have but fe\v streaU1S: 
very little rain seems to fall here; we did not find a 
single gully giving evidence of having ever overflowed. 
In the llight I met with a singular incident. Quite 
worn out, we had thro\vn ourselves on our beds in any- 
thing but a very elegant room. In the nlÏddle of the 
Dight I saw above rne a Inost agreeable phenomenon,- 
a star, brighter, I think, than I ever sa,v one before. 
Just, ho\vever, as I began to take courage at a sight 
which was of good ornen, n1Y patron star suddenly 
disappeared, and left Ine in darkness again. At day- 
break I at last discovered the cause of the marvel: 
there was a hole in the roof, and at the n10ment of Iny 
vision one of the brightest stars must have been cross- 
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ing my meridian. This purely natural I)henomenon 
was, ho,vever, interpreted by us travellers as highly 
favourable. 
SCIACCA, April 22, 1787. 
The road hither, which runs over nothing but gravelly 
hills, has been mineralogically uninteresting. The 
traveller here reaches the ,shore, frOll) ,vhich, at differ- 
ent points, bold lÜnestone rocks rise suddenly. All the 
flat lanJ. is extrenlely fertile; barley and oats in the 
finest condition. The salsola-kali is here cultivated. 
The aloes, since yesterday and the day before, have 
shot forth their tall ,spikes. The saIne numerous vari- 
eties of the trefoil still attended us. At last \ve came 
on a little wood, thick ,vith brush ,vood, the tall trees 
standing very wide apart; and lastly, the cork-tree. 


EVENING. 
GIRGENTI, April 23, 1787. 
From Sciacca to this place is a hard day's ride. We 
exan1Ïned the baths at the last-named place. A hot 
strealll burst from the rock ,vith a strong smell of 
sulphur: the water had a strong saline flavour, but it 
was not at all thick. J\lay not this sulphureous exha- 
lation be formed at the moment of its breakillg from 
the rock? A little higher is a spring, quite' cool and 
without smell. Right above is the monastery, where 
are the va pour baths: a thick mist rises above it into 
the pure air. 
The shingles on the shore are nothing but lime- 
stone: the quartz and hornstone have wholly disap- 
peared. I have exa nÜned all the little streams: the 
Calta Bellota, and the l\1accasoli, carry do,vn with 
them nothing but linlestone; the Platani, a yellow 
marble and flint, the invariable companion of this 
nobler calcareous fornlation. A few pieces of lava 
excited my attention, but I sa,v nothing in this coun- 
try that indicated the presence of volcanic action. I 


. 
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supposed, therefore, they rnust be fragments of mill- 
stones, or of pieces brought fron1 a distance for some 
such use. Near l\'Ionte .....:\.llegro, the stone is all gypsum 
and selenite, - whole roeks of these occurriug before 
and between the linlestone. The \vonderful strata of 
Bellota! 


. 


GIRGENTI, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1787. 
Such a glorious spring view as \ve enjoyed at sunset 
to-day will most assuredly never meet our eyes again 
in one lifetÏ1ne. l\lodern- Girgenti stands on the lofty 
site of the ancient fortifications, an extent sufficient for 
the present populat.ion. }'ron1 our ,vindow, we looked 
over the broad but gentle declivity on which stood the 
ancient town, which is no\v entirely covered ,vith 
gardens and vineyards, beneath whose verdure it would 
be long before one thought 'of looking for the quarters 
of an ancient city. Ho"'
ever, toward the southern 
end of this green and flourishing spot the Temple of 
Concord rears itself, while on the east are a few remains 
of the Temple of Juno. Other ruins of some ancient 
buildings, which, lying in a straight line with those 
already spoken of, are scarcely noticed by the eye from 
above, while it hurries over them south\vards to the 
shore, or ranges over the level country, which reaches 
at least seven miles frOln the sea-mark. To-day we 
were obliged to deny ourselves the pleasure of a Rtroll 
among the trees and wild rockets, and over this expanse 
so green, so flourishing, and so full of prolnise for the 
husba.ndn1an, because our guide (a good-natured little 
parish priest) begged of us above all things to devote 
this day to the town. 
lIe first showed us the well-built streets; then he 
took us to the higher points, from ,vhich the vie,v, 
gaining both in extent and breadth, ,vas still more 
glorious; and lastly, for an artistic treat, conducted us 
to the principal church. In it there is an ancient sar- 
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cophagus in good preservation; the fact of its being 
u "ed for the altar has rescued it froln destruction: 
lIippolytus, attended by his hunting companions and 
hor
es, has just Leen stopped oy Pha:ldra's nurse, ,,'ho 
wishes to ùeliver a letter to hiIn. As in this piece the 
principal object was to exhibit Leautiful youthful 
foruls, the old WOllHtll, as a lnere Rubordinate personage, 
is represented very shurt and d wal'fish, in order not to 
disturb the intended effect. Of all the altu-relievos I 
have ever seen, I do not, I think, reineinber one rnore 
glorious, and at the saIne tÜne so wen preserved, as 
this. Until I Ineet \vith a better, it lllust pass with 
me as a specimen of the I110st graceful period of Grecian 
art. 
'Ve \vere carried back to still earlier periods of art 
by the exalnination of a costly vase, of considerable 
size, and ill excellent condition. l\lol'eover, ntany relics 
of ancient architecture appeared \vorked up here and 
there in the wans of the 11lodern church. 
- As there is no inn or hotel in this place, a kind and 
\vorthy family made 1'00111 for US, and gave up for our 
accolIunorlation an alcove belonging to a large rOOln. 
A green curtain separated us and our baggage from the 
members of the fanlily, ,vho, in the Inore spacious 
apartlnel1t, were employed in preparing nIacaroni of 
the whitest and sluallest kind. I 
at do\vn by the 
siùe of the pretty children, and had the whole process 
explained to me, and \vas informed that it is prepared 
fruIn the finest and hardest wheat, called Grano forte. 
That sort, they also tol(l HIe, fetches the highest price, 
\vhich, after being forn18d into long pipes, is t\visted 
into coils, and, by the tip o
 the fair artiste's fingers, 
lllade to aSSUl1le a serpentine shape. The preparation 
Ü; chiefly by the hand: lnachines and nloulds are very 
little URea. They also prepared for us a dish of the 
Inost excellent 111acarolli, regretting, ho\vever, that at 
that mOInent they had not even a single dish of the 
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very best kind, \vhich could llOt Le Inaùe out of Gir- 
genti, nor indeed, out of their house. '\Vhat they did 
dress for me appeared to IDe to be unequalled in white- 
ness aud tendernéss. 
By leading us once ll10re to the heights and to the 
most glorious points of vie\v, our guide contrived to 
appease the restlessness \vhich during the evening kept 
us constantly out-of-doors. As ,ve took a survey of 
the \vhole neighbourhood, he pointed out all the re- 
markable objects which on the morro,v ,ve had proposed 
to examine more nearly. 


GIRGENTI, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1787. 
With sunrise we took ol!r ,yay to,vard the plain, 
while at every step the surrounding scenery assumed 
a still ITIOre picturesque appearance. With the con- 
sciousness that it \vas for ou
 advantage, the little man 
led us, without stopping, right across the rich vegetation, 
over a thousand little spots, each of whid
 n1ight have 
furnished the locale for an idyllic scene. This variety 
of scene is greatly due to the unevenness of the coun- 
try, undulating as it passes over hidùen ruins ,vhich 
probably were very quickly covered with fertile soil, 
as the ancient buildings consisted of a light muschel- 
tufa. At last we arrived at the eastern end of the 
city, \vhere are the ruins of the Temple of Juno, of 
which every year must have accelerated the decay, as 
the air and \veather are constantly fretting the soft 
stone of which it is built. To-day ,ve only devoted a 
cursory examination to it, but }{niep has already chosen 
the points fron1 ,,,hich to sketch it to-lIlorro,v. The 
temple stands on a rock which is no\v much ,vorn by 
the \veather. From this point the city ,valls stretched 
in a straight line, east\varù, to a bed of limestone, that 
rises perpendicular from the level strand, \vhich tbe 
f3ea has abandoned, after having shaped these rocks and 
long ","'ashed the foot of them. He\vn partly out of 
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the native rock, and partly built of it, \vere the walls 
of ancient Agrigentunl, fronl behind ,vhich towered a 
line of temples. No wonder, then, if fronI the sea the 
lower, nÜddle, and upper towns presented together a 
most st.riking aspect. 
The Tenlple of Concord has \vithstood so many cen- 
turies. Its light style of architecture closely approxi- 
mates it to our present standard of the beautiful and 
tasteful; so that as conlpared with that of Pæstum, it 
is, as it \vere, the shape of a god to that of a gigantic 
figure. I will not give utterance to nlY regrets that 
the recent praiseworthy design of restoring this nlOllU- 
n1ent should have been so tastelessly carried out, that 
the gaps and defects are actually filled up "vit.h a daz- 
zling \vhite gypsunl. Consequently, this lllonunlent 
of ancient art stands before the eye, in a certain sense, 
dilapidated and disfigured. How easy it would have 
been to give the gypsum the saIne tint as the weather- 
eaten stone of the rest of the building! In truth, \vhen 
one looks at the muschelkalk of which the ,valls and 
columns are COlllposed, and sees how easily it cruinbles 
a\vay, his only surprise is that they have lasted so 
long. But the builders, reckoning OIl a posterity 
siInilar to thenlsel ves, had taken precautions against 
it. One observes on the pillars the rell1ains of a fine 
plaster, ,vhich ,vould at once please the eye and ensure 
durability. 
Our next halt ,vas at the ruins of the Tenlple of 
Jupiter. Like the bones of a gigantic skeleton, they 
are scattered over a large space, having several snlall 
cottages interspersed alnong thenl, and being intersected 
by hedgerows, ,vhile an1Ídst them are growing plants 
of different sizes. 
FrOIll this pile of ruins all the carved stone has dis- 
appeareù, except an enOflllOUS triglyph, aud a 'part of 
a round pilaster of corresponding proportions. I 
atteInpted to span it \vith outstretched arms, but could 
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not reach round it. Of the fluting of the column, ho\v- 
ever, SOlne idea nlay be forIlled froln the fact, that, 
standing in it as in a niche, I just filled it up and 
touched it on both sides \vith nlY shoulders. Two 
and twenty n1811 arranged in a circle \vould give nearly 
the circunlference of such a colunln. We went a \vay 
with the disagreeable feeling that there was nothing 
here to ten1pt the draughtslnan. 
On the other hand, the Telnple of Hercules still 
showed SOlne traces of it.s fonner syuunetry. The pil- 
lars' of the peristyles, which ran along the temple on its 
upper and lo\ver side, lie parallel, as if they had all 
fallen together, and at once, from north to south,- 
the one ro\v lying up the hill, the other down it. The 
hill nlay possibly have been fonneù by the ruined cells 
or shrines. The collunns, probably held together by 
the architrave, fell all at' once, being suddenly thrown 
do\vn, perhaps by a violent wind, and lie in regular 
order, only broken into the pieces of \vhich they \vere 
originally composed. I\::niep \vas already, in imagina- 
tion, preparing his pencil for an accurate sketch of this 
singular phenonlenon. 
The Temple of Æsculapins, lying beneath the shade 
of a most beautiful carob-tree, and closely built upon 
by some mean farnl-buildillgs, presented to our minds 
a nlost agreeable aspect. 
Next ,ve went down to Theron's Tomb, and \vere 
delighted with the actual sight of this nlonument, of 
\vhich we had seen so n1any models, especially as it 
served for the foreground of a IllOst rare prospect; for, 
frorn \vest to east, we looked on the line of rocks on 
\vhich lay the fragments of the \valls, \vhile through 
the gaps of the latter, and over them, the relnains of 
the temples were visible. 
This view has, under Hackert's skilful hand, fur- 
nished a most delightful picture. Here, too, Kniep 
will not omit to make a sketch. 
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GIRGE
TI, April 26, 1787. 
When I awoke, Kniep \vas all ready to start on his 
artistic journey, with a boy to show hÜn the \vay, and 
to carry his portfolio. I enjoyed this most glorious 
morning at the windo\v, \vith my secret and silent, but 
not dumb, friend by my side. A devout reverence has 
hitherto kept 1ne fronl nlentiollillg the naHle of the 
111entor \VhOln, froIn tÏ1ne to tÍ1ne, I have looked up 
and listened to. It is the excellent ,+ on Riedesel, 
whose little YOhllne I carry about \vith nle in fay 
Loson1, like a breviary or talisman. At all times I 
have had great pleasure in looking up to those \vhom 
I kno\v to be possessed of what I aIll IllOst w'anting in 
n1yself. And this is exactly the case here. A steady 
purpose, a fixed object, direct and appropriate nleans, 
due preparation and store of kno\yledge, an intirnate 
connection with a masterly teacher, - he studied under 
'\Vinckelmann, - of all these ad vantages I am devoid, 
as \vell as of all that follo\vs frorn thenl. And yet I 
cannot feel angry v;;Íth Illyself that I am obliged to 
gain by indirect arts and lneans, and to seize at once, 
what lIlY previous existence had refused to grant lue 
gradually in the ordinary way. Oh that this worthy 
person could, at this moment, in the n1idst of his bus- 
tling world, be sensible of the gratitude \vith which one, 
travelling in his footsteps, celebrates his nlerits, in 
that beautiful but solitary spot 'which had so many 
charms for him as to induce the wish that he n1ight 
en d his days there ! 
Oblitusq ue Stlortlm obliviscendus et illis. 


With my guide, the little parson, I now retraced our 
yesterday's walk, observing the objects from several 
points, and. every now and then taking a peep at my 
industrious friend. 
1\Iy guide called my attention to a beautiful institu- 
tion of the once flourishing city. In the' rocks and 
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masses of masonry which served as bulwarks to ancient 
Agrigentun], are found graves, probably intended for 
the resting-place of the brave and good. Where could 
they more fitly have been buried, for the sake of their 
own glory, or for perpetuating a vivid emulation of 
their great and good deeds! 
In the space between the walls and the sea there are 
still standing ,the remains of an ancient tenlple, which 
are preserveù as a Christian chapel. Here, also, are 
found round pilasters, \vorked up \vith, and beautifully 
united to, the square blocks of the wall, so as to pro- 
duce an agreeable effect to the eye. One fancies that 
one here discerns the very spot \vhere the Doric style 
reached its perfection. 
l\lany an insignificant monument of antiquity was 
cursorily glanceù at; but Inore attentioll ",-as paid to 
the ll1udern way of keeping the corn under the earth 
in great vaulted cham bel's. Of the civil and ecclesias-. 
tical condition of the city, l1lY guide gave me much 
information; but I heal'll of nothing that sho\ved any 
signs of itnprovement. The conversation -suited \\-ell \vith 
the ruins, which the eleUlents are still preying upon. 


The strata of the nluschelkalk ,all incline to\vard the 
sea, - banks of rock strangely eaten a way frolll beneath 
and behinù, while the upper and front portions still 
renlain, looking like pendent fringes. 


Great hatred is here felt against the French, because 
they have nlade l)eace with the people of Barbary. 
They are even charged with betraying the Christians 
to the infidels. 


Fronl the sea there ,vas an ancient gatevçay, \vhich 
was cut through the solid rock. The foundation of 
the \valls, \vhich are still standing, rests as it 'were on 
steps in the rocks. 
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Our cicerone is Don j\lichaele Vella, antiquary, 
residing at the house of Signore Cerio, near St. 1\1aria's. 


In the planting of marsh-beans they proceed in the 
following way: Holes are rnade in the earth at a con- 
venient distance from each other, and a handful of 
dung is thro'wn in. They then wait for rain, after 
which they put in the seed. The people here burn the 
bean-haulrns, and wash their linen \vith the ashes. 
They never make use of soap. The outer shells of 
almonds are like\vise burnt, and used instead of soda. 
They first of all \vash the clothes \vith pure water, and 
then \vith the lye of these ashes. 
The succession of their crops is, beans, wheat, and 
tumenia. By beans I rnean the nlarsh-bean. Their 
wheat is \vonderfully fine. Tumenia, of which the 
name is derive.d froln biulenia, or trimenia, is a glorious 
gift of Ceres. It is 
 species of spring \vheat, which 
is n1atured \vithin three months. It is sown at differ- 
ent tinIes, fronl the first of January to June, so that 
for a certain period. there is always a crop ripe. It 
requires neither lunch rain nor great wannth. At first 
it has a very delicate leaf, but in its gro\vth it soon 
overtakes the \vheat, and at last is very strong. 'Vheat 
is sown in October and November, and ripens in June. 
The barley sown in N ovelnber is ripe by the first of 
J line. Near the coast it ripens sooner, but on the 
mountains more slowly. 


The flax is already ripe. The acanthus has unrolled 
its splendid leaves. The Salsala frru.ticosa is growing 
luxuriantly. 
On the uncultivated hills gro\vs a rich sanfoin. It 
is farmed out, and then carried into the town .in snlall 
bundles. In the same ,yay, the oats which are weeded 
out of the wheat are done up for sale. 
For the sake of irrigation, they make very pretty 
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divisions \vith edgings, in the plots \vhere they plant 
their cabbages. 
The figs have put forth all their leaves, and the fruit 
is set. They are generally ripe by nÚdsunlIuer, \vhen 
the tree sets its fruit again. The almond-trees are 
well loaded: a sheltered carob-tree has produced 
ntunberless pods. The grapes for the table are traiued 
on arbours supported by high props. l\1elons set in 
l\larch, and ripen by June. Among the ruins of ,Jupi- 
ter's tenlple they thrive vigorously ,,-ithout a trace of 
lnoisture. 
Our 1:ett1l1'ino eats with great zest ra\v artichokes and 
the turnip-cabbage. However, it is necessary to add, 
that they are n101'e tender and more delicate than 
with us. "Then you \valk through the fields the farrn- 
ers allow you to take as lHany of the young beans, or 
other crops, as you like. . 
As n1Y attention was caught by SOUle hard, black 
stones, which looked like lava, my antilluary observed 
that they were from Ætna; and that at the harbour, 
or rather landing-place, Dlany similar ones were to be 
found. 


Of birds there are not many kinds native here: 
quails are the n10st COn1TIlon. The birds of passage 
are nightingales, larks, and s\vallows. The rinnine- 
small black birds, \vhich conle frorn the Levant- 
hatch their young in Sicily, and then go farther or 
retire. The ridene con1e in December or January, and 
after alighting, and resting a\vhile on Acragas, take their 
flight toward the n10untains. 


Of the vase in the cathedral one word n10re. The 
figures upon it are, a hero in full arn10ur, seemingly 
a stranger, before an old 111an \"hon1 a crown and scep- 
tre point out to be a king. Behind the latter stands 
a feIllale figure, with her head slightly inclined, and 
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her hand unùer her chin, - a posture indicating 
thoughtful attention. Right opposite to her, and be- 
hind the heru, is an old rnan \vho also \vears a cro\vn, 
anù is speaking to a Ulan al'Illed with a spear, prob- 
aLly one of the body-guard of the fornler royal person- 
age. This old Ulan wuulù appear to have introduced 
the hero, and to be saying to the guard, "tT ust let hilu 
speak to the king: he is a brave nlan." 
Red seelllS to be the ground of the vase, the black 
to be laid on. It is only in the felllale's robe that red 
seen1S to be laid on the black. 


GIRGENTI, 
Friday, .A pril 27, 1787. 
If Kniep is to finish all he prop uses, he Blust sketch 
away incessantly. In the n18antirue I 'walk about with 
my little antiquary. vVe took a \valk toward the sea, 
froin which Agrigentulll nlust, as" the ancients asserted, 
ha ve looked extreulel y well. Our vie\v was turned to 
the billowy expanse; and 11lY guide c.alled l1lY atten- 
tion to a broad streak of clouds, to\vard the south, 
which, like a ridge of hills, seemed to rest on the line 
of the horizon. "This," he said, "indicated the coast 
of Africa." About the saille tÍ1ne another phenolllenoll 
struck llle as singular. It \vas a rainbo\v, in a light 
cloud, 'which, resting with one lilllb on Sicily, threw 
its arch high against the clear sky, and appeared to 
rest with the other on the sea. Beautifully tinted 
by the setting sun, and showing but little rnovelllent, 
it was to the eye an object as rare as it \yas agreeable. 
This bow, I \vas assured, was exactly in the direction 
of 1\falta; and perhaps its other linlb rested on that 
island. The pheno1l1enon, I ,vas tolù, 'was of comnlOll 
occurrence. It would be singular if the attractive 
force of these t\VO islands should thus Inanifest itself 
even in the atmosphere. 
This conversation excited again the question I had 
so often asked myself: whether I ought to give up all 
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iJea of visiting l\falta. The difficulties and dangers, 
ho\vever, \vhich had been already \vell considered, 
relnained the same; and we, therefore, resolved to 
engage our vettzlrino to take us to l\fessina. 
But, in the Ineantirne, a strange and peculiar \vhim 
,vas to detennine our future IllOVelUel1ts. }"or in- 
stance, ill lTIY travels through Sicily, I had as yet seen 
but fe\v districts rich in corn: rnoreover, the horizon 
had every\vhere been confined by nearer or renloter 
lines of hills, so that the island appeared to be utterly 
devoid of level plains, and I found it inlpossible to 
couceive \vby Ceres had so highly favoured this island. 
As I sought for information on this point, I \vas an- 
s\vered, that, in order to see this, I ought, instead of 
going to Syracuse, to travel across the island, in \vhich 
case I should see corn-fields in abundance. We fol- 
lo\ved this teInptation of giving up Syracuse, especially 
as I \vas 'well a \vare that of this once glorious city 
scarcely anything but its splendid naille rernained. 
And, at any rate, it was easy to visit it from Catania. 


CALTANISETTA, 
Saturday, April 28, 1787. 
At last we are able to understand how Sicily gained 
the honourable title of the Granary of Italy. Shortly 
after leaving Girgenti, the fertile district cOllllllellced. 
It does not consist of a single great plain, but of the 
sides of Inountains and hills, gently inclined to\vard 
each other, everywhere planted with \vheat or barley, 
which present to the eye an unbroken lnass of vegeta- 
tion. Every spot of earth suited to these crops is so 
put to use and so jealously looked after, that not a tree 
is any\vhere to be seen. ludeed, the little villages 
and farluhouses all lie on the ridges of the hills, \vhcre 
a ro\v of litnestone rocks (\vhich often appear on the 
surface) renders the ground unfit for tillage. Here 
the women reside throughout the year, busily ell1ployed 
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in spinning and \veaving; but the Inen, \vhile the work 
in the fields is going on, spend only Saturday and 
Sunday at honle, staying a ,yay at their work during 
the other days, and spending their nights under tenl- 
porary stra\v sheds. 
And so our ,vish was gratified -. even to satiety. 
'Ve almost wished for the 'winged car of Triptolelnus 
to escape frOlll the 1110notony of the scene. 
After a long drive under the hot sun, through this 
\vilùerness of fertility, ,ve \vere glad enough \"hen, at 
last, ,ve reached the well-situated and well-built Cal- 
tanisetta; where, however, we had again to look in 
vain for a tolerable inn. The llluies are housed ill fine 
vaulted stables; the groorDs sleep on the heaps of 
clover \vhich are intended for the anÏ1nals' food; but 
the stranger has to look out for and to prepare his O'wn 
lodging. If, by chance, he can bire a rOOIn, it has first 
of all to be swept out and cleaned. Stools or chairs, 
there are none; the only seats to be had are low little 
forIlls of hard wood; tables are not to be thought of. 
If you wish to convert these forms into a bedstead, 
you must send to a joiner, and hire as nlal1Y planks as 
you want. The large leathern bag, ,vhich Hackert 
lent me, ,vas of good use no\v, and \vas, by way of antic- 
ipation, filled with cut stra,v. 
But, above all things, provision must be made for 
your meals. On our road we had bought a fo\vl: our 
vettu1
i'no ran off to purchase some rice, salt, and spice. 
As, however, he had never been here before, he ,vas 
for a long tinle in a perplexity for a place to cook our 
nleal in, as in the post-house itself there \vas no possi- 
bility of doing it. At last an old nlan of the town 
agreed for a fair recompense to provide us with a 
hearth, together \vith fUél, and cooking and table 
utensils. "\Vhile our dinner ,vas cooking, he undertook 
to guide us round the town, anù finally to the Inarket- 
house, 'where the principal inhabitants, after the ancient 
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fashion, 111et to talk together, and also. to hear what 
''le or uther strangers llÜght say. 
'Ve were obliged to talk to thenl of Frederick the 
Second; and their interest in ihis great king was such 
that ,ve thought it arlvisaLle to keep back the fact of 
his death, lest our being the bearers of such untoward 
news should render us U IHvelcolne to our hosts. 


(
eology by ''lay of an appendix! From Girgenti, the 
lllllschelkalk L'ock
. There also appeared a streak of 
whitish earth, which afterward we accounted for. The 
older Ii lllestone formation again occurs, ,vith gypSUITl 
lying illlnlediately upon it. Broad flat valleys, culti- 
vated ahllost up to the top of the hillside, and often 
quite over it, the older liulestone mixed with crulnbled 
gypsunl. After this appears a looser, yellowish, easily 
crurnbling, linlestone: in the arable fields you dis- 
tinctly recognise its colour, which often påsses into 
darker, indeed occasionally violet, shades. About half- 
'way the gypsunl again recurs. On it you see gro\ving, 
in many places, sedum, of a beautiful violet, alnlost 
rosy red; and on the linlestone rocks, moss of a beau- 
tiful yellow. 
The fornler crurnbling limestone often shows itself ; 
but 1110St pronlinently in the neigh bourhood of Caltani- 
setta, \vhere it lies in strata, containing a few fossils: 
there its appearance is reddish, alnlost of a vermilion 
tint, ,vith little of the violet hue which \ve formerly 
observed near San Martino. 
Pebbles of quartz I only observed at a spo't about 
half-way on our journey, in a valley which, shut in on 
three sides, is open toward the east, and consequently 
also to,vard the sea. 
On the left, the high nlour1Ìain in the distance, near 
CalIlerata, ,vas reuulrkahle, as alRo waR another, looking 
like a propped-up cone. For the greatest half of the 
way not a tree ,vas to be seen. The crops looked 
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glorious, though they \vere not so high as they were in 
the neigh bourhood of Girgenti and near the coast; 
ho\vever, as clean as possible. In the fields of corn, 
\vhich stretched farther than the eye could reach, not 
a \veed to be seen. At first \ve saw nothing but green 
fields; then some ploughed lands; anù lastly, in the 
rnoister spots, little patches of wheat, close to Girgenti. 
We saw apples and pears everywhere else; on the 
heights, and in the vicinity of a few little villages, 
SOine fig-trees. 
These thirty Iniles} together \vith all that I could dis- 
tinguish either on the right, or left of us, was lin18stone 
of earlier or later foruHttions, \vith gypSUlll here and 
there. It is to the crulnbling and elaboration of these 
three together by the atmosphere that this district is 
indebted for its fertility. It nlust contain but very 
little sand, for it scarcely grates bet ween the teeth. A 
conjecture with regard to the river Achates must wait 
for the InOrrO\V to confinll it. 
The valleys have a pretty form; and although they 
are not flat, still one does not observe any trace of 
rain gullies, - nlerely a few brooks, scarcely notice- 
able, ripple along them, for all of them flow direct to 
the sea. But little of the red clover is to be seen; the 
dwarf palm also disappears here, as well as all the 
other flo\vers and shrubs of the south \vestern side of 
the island. The thistles are pern1itted to take posses- 
sion of nothing but the waysides: every other spot is 
sacred to Ceres. 
1ore()ver, this region has a great 
similarity to the hilly anù fertile parts of Gern1any, 
- for instance, the track bet\veen Erfurt and Gotha, - 
especially when you look out for points of resenlblance. 
Very many things must cOlnbine in order to make 
Sicily one of the most fertile regions of the world. 
On our whole tour we have seen but few horses: 
ploughing is carried on \vith oxen, and a law exists 
which forbids the killing of CO\VS and calves. Goats, 
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asses, and mules, ,ye met in abundance. The horses 
are ll10stly dapple-gray, with black feet and manes. 
The stables are very splendid, with well-paved and 
vaulted stalls. For beans and flax the land. is ùressed 
with dung: the other crops are then grown after this 
early one has been gathered in. Green barley in the 
ear, done up in bundles, and red clover ill like fashion, 
are offered for sale to the traveller as he goes along. 
On the hill above CaItanisetta I found a hard lime- 
stone with fossils: the larger shells lay lowermost, the 
smaller above them. In the pavelnent of this little 
town, we noticed a limestone with pectinites. 


Behind Caltanisetta the hill subsided suddenly into 
many little valleys, all of which pour their streams 
into the river Salso. The soil here is reddish and very 
loamy, much of it unworked: what was in cultivation 
bore tolerably good crops, though inferior to what we 
had seen elsewhere. 


CASTRO GIOVANNI, 
Sunday, April 29, 1787. 
To-day we had to observe still greater fertility, and 
want of population. Heavy rains had fallen, which 
made travelling anything but pleasant, as we had to 
pass through n1any strean1S which were swollen and 
rapid. At the Salso, ,vhere one looks round in vain 
for a bridge, I was struck with a very singular arrange- 
ll1ent for passing the ford. Strong, powerful men \vere 
waiting at the riverside. Of these, two placed them- 
selves 011 each side of a mule, and conducted hinl, 
rider, baggage, and all, through the deep part of the 
river, till they reached a great bank of gravel in the 
middle: when the ,vhole of the travellers have arrived 
at this spot, they are again conducted in the same 
ll1anner through the second arm of the stream; while 
the fellows, by pushing and shoving, keep the animal 
in the right track, and support him against the current. 
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On the \vaterside I observed bushes, which, how- 
ever, do not spread far into the land. The Salso 
washes down rubbles of granite, -- a transition of the 
gneiss, - and n1arble, both breccian and also of a 
single colour. 
'Ve now saw before us the isolated mountain ridge 
on which Castro Giovanni is situate, and which ÍIllparts 
to the country about it a grave and singular charac- 
ter. As we rode up the long road \vhich traverses 
its side, we found that the rock consisted of muschel- 
kalk; large calcined shells being huddled together in 
heaps. You do not see Castro Giovanni until you 
reach the very summit of the ridge, for it lies on the 
northern declivity of the nlountain. The singular 
little to\vn, with its to\ver, and the village of Caltasei- 
betta, at a little distance on the left, stand, as it were, 
solemnly gazing at each other. In the plains we saw 
the bean ill full blossolll; but who is there that could 
take pleasure in such a sight? The roads here were 
horrible, and the more so because they once were 
paved, and it rained incessantly. The ancient Enna 
received us nlost inhospitably, - a room with a paved 
floor, with shutters and no window, so that we had 
either to sit in darkness or be again exposed to the 
beating rain, from which we had thought to escape by 
putting up here. We ate some renlnants of our travel- 
ling provisions, and passed a IllOSt miserable night. 
We Inade a solenln VO\V never to direct our course 
again to\vard never so mythological a name. 


MONDAY, April 30, 1787. 
The road leading from Castro Giovanni was so rough 
and bad, that we were obliged to lead our horses down 
it. The sky before us was covered \vith thick and lo\v 

louds, 'while high above them a singular phenonlenon 
was observable. It ,vas striped ,vhite and gray, and 
seemed to be something corporeal; but how couid 
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aught corporeal get into the sky? Our guide enlight- 
ened us. This subject of our an1RzenHmt \vas a side of 
1\10unt Ætna, \vhich appeared through the opening 
clouds. Sno\v alternating 'with the crags fornled. the 
stripes: it \vas not, however, the highest peak that \ve 
sa\v. 
The precipitous rock, on \vhich ancient Enna was 
situated, lay behind us; and \ye drove through lung, 
long, lonely valleys: there they lay, uncultivated anù 
uninhabited, abanùoned tu the browsing cattle, \vhich 
we observed \vere of a beautiful bro\yn colour, not 
large, short-horned, clean-IÜllbed, lank and lively as 
deer. These poor cattle had pasturage euough; but it 
was greatly encroa
hed upon, and in some parts \vholly 
taken possession of, by the thistles. These plants have 
here the finest opportunities to disperse their seed and 
to propagate their kind: they take up an incredible 
space, which \vould lnake pasture-land enough for 
two large estates. As they are not perennial, they 
lnight, if mowed down before fio\vering, be easily 
eradicated. 
However, after having thus seriously lneditated an 
agricultural call1paign against the thisLles, 1 must, to 
IllY shan1e, adlnit they are not altogether useless. At 
a lonely fal'lnhouse where we pulled up to bait, there 
were also stopping t\VO Sicilian nohlelneu, who, on 
account of SOI11e lawsuit., ,vere riding straight across 
the country to Palerillo. \Vith aU1azemellt we saw 
both of these grave personage:s standing before a patch 
of these thistles, and with their pocket-knives cutting 
off the tops of the tall shoots. Then holding their 
prickly booty by the tips of their fiugers, they peeleù 
off the rind, and devoured the inner part with great 
satisfaction. In this ,yay they occupied theulsel yes a 
considerable tinIe, ",,-hile we \vere refreshing ourselves 
\vith \vine (this tirllC it was ullluixed) and Lread. The 
vetturino prepared for us SOllIe of this lliarrow of 
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thistle-stalks, and assured us that it ,vas a wholesome, 
cooling food: it suited our taste, however, as little as 
the ra,v cabbage at Segeste. 


ON THE ROAD, April 30, 1787. 
Having reached the valley through which the rivulet 
of St. Pacio ,vinds its ,yay, we found the district con- 
sisting of a reddish-black and crulllbly limestone, many 
brooks, a very \vhite soil, - a beautiful valley, which 
the rivulet rllade extrenlely agreeable. The ,veIl-com- 
pounded, loanlY soil is iu some places twenty feet deep, 
and for the nlost part of similar quality throughout. 
The crops looked beautiful; but SOllle of thenl ,vere 
not very clean, and all of thenl very backward as conl- 
pared ,vith those on the southern side. Here there 
are the saIne little dwellings, and not a tree, as was 
the case imnlediately after leaving Castro Giovanni. 
On the banks of the river, plenty of pasture-land, but 
sadly confined by vast masses of thistles. In the 
gravel of the river we again found quartz, both simple 
and breccian. 
l\Iolimenti, quite a new village, wisely built in the 
centre of beautiful fields, and on the banks of the 
rivulet St. Paolo. The wheat in its neighbourhood 
was unrivalled: it will be ready for cutting as early as 
by the 20th of 1\1ay. In the whole district I could 
not discover.as yet a trace of volcanic influence: even 
the stream brings do,vn no pebbles of that character. 
The soil is well n1ixed, heavy rather than light, and 
has, on the \vhole, a coffee-bro.wn and slightly violet 
hue. All the hills on the left, which enclose the 
stream, are limestone, whose varieties I had no oppor- 
tunity of observing. They, ho,vever, as they cruruble 
under the influence of the ,veather, are evidently the 
causes of the great fertility that luarks the district 
throughout. 
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TUESDAY, l\fay 1, 1787. 
Through a valley, 'which, although by nature it was 
throughout alike destined to fertility, was unequally 
cultivated, \ve rode along very moodily because, anloug 
so many pronlÏnent and irregular shapes, not one 
a ppeared to suit our artistic designs. Kniep had 
sketched a highly interesting outline; but because the 
foreground and intern1ediate space were thoroughly 
revolting, he had with a pleasant joke appended to it 
a foreground of Poussin's, 'which cost him nothing. 
Ho\vever, they 111ade together a very pretty picture. 
How many (( picturesque tours," in all probability, 
contain half truths of the like kind. 
Our courier, 'with the view of soothing our grum- 
bling Inullonr, promised us a good inn for the evening. 
And, in fact, he brought us to a hotel which had been 
built but a few years since, on the roadside, and, }Jeing 
at a considerable distance from Catania, cannot but be 
right \velcome to all travellers. For our part, finding 
ourselves, after t\velve days of discomfort, in a tolerable 
apartment, ,ve \vere right glad to be so much at our 
ease again. But we \vere surprised at an inscription 
pencilled on the wall in beautiful English characters. 
The following was its purport: "Traveller, 'whoever 
you may be, be on your guard against the inn known 
in Catania by the sign of the Golden Lion. I t is 
better to fall into the claw's of all the Cyclops, Sirens, 
and Scylla together than to go there." Although \ve 
at once supposed that the ",'ell-meaning counsellor had, 
no doubt, by his Il1ythological figures n1agnified the 
danger, \ve nevertheless detern1Ïned to keep out of the 
reach of the "Golden Lion," \vhich \vas thus pro- 
claimed to us to be so savage a beast. 'Vhen, therefore, 
our rnuleteer demanded of us where \ve would wish to 
put up in Catania, \ve answered, anywhere but at the 
(( Golden Lion!" 'Vhereupon he ventured to recorn- 
mend us to stop where he put up his beasts, only he 
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said we bhould have to provide for ourselves just as we 
had hitherto done. 


To\vard Hybla l\1ajor, pebbles of lava present them- 
selves, which the stream brings do\vn from the north. 
Over the ferry you finù lirnestone, \vhich contains all 
sorts of rubble, hornstone, lava, and calx; and then 
hardened volcanic ashes, covered over with calcareous 
tufa. The hills of Inixed gravel continue till you 
come near to Catania, at and Leyond which place you 
find the lava flux frOln Ætna. You leave on the left 
\vhat looks like a crater. ( Just under l\folÌ1nenti the 
peasants \vere pulling up the flax.) Nature loves a 
motley garb; and here you n1ay see how she contrives 
gaily to deck out the dark bluish-gray lava of the 
mountains. A few seasons bring over it a nlOSS of 
a high yello\v colour, upon \vhich a beautiful red 
sedulu gro\vs luxuriantly, and SOllIe other lovely violet 
flowers. The plantations of cactus and the vine-ro\\-Ts 
bespeak a careful cultivation. N O\V i ill mense strealns 
of lava begin to heln us in. l\fotta is a beautiful and 
striking rock. The beans are like very high shrubs. 
The fields vary very ruuch in their geological features, 
- now very gravelly, no\v better Inixed. 
The vettlll'ino, who probably had not for a long time 
seen the vegetation of the southeastern side of the 
island, burst into loud exclalnations about the beauty 
of the crops, and \vith self-colnplaisant patriotism 
demanded of us if we ever saw such in our own conn- 
try. IIere, ho\vever, everything is sacrificed to then1: 
you see few if any trees. But the sight that most 
pleased us was a young girl, of a splendid Lut slight 
fonn, who, evidently an old acquaintance, kept up with 
the LnlIe of our vctturino, chatting the \vhile, and 
spinning away with as much elegance as was possible. 
Now yellow tints begin to predon1Ïnate in the 
flowers. Toward Misterbianco the cactuses are again 
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found in the hedges; but hedges entirely of this 
strangely grown plant becorne, as you approach Cata- 
nia, more and more general, and are even still more 
beautiful. 


CATANIA, May 2, 1787. 
In our quarters we found ourselves, we Inust confess, 
most unconlfortable. The nleal, such as our muleteer 
could alone furnish, was none of the best. A fowl 
stewed in rice would have been tolerable, but for an 
immoderate spice of saffron, which made it both yellow 
and unpalatable. The 1l10st abominable of bad beds 
had aln10st driven me a second tilne to bring out 
Hackert's leathern bag, and we therefore next morning 
spoke on this subject to our oLliging host. He ex- 
pressed his regret that it ,vas not in his power to 
provide better for us; "but," he said, " there is, above 
there, a house where strangers are well entertained, 
and have every reason to be satisfied." 
Saying this, he pointed to a large corner house, of 
which the part that \vas turned toward us seemed 
to pron1Ïse \vell. \Ve inln1ediately hurried over to it, 
and found a very active personage, who declared him- 
self to be a waiter, and who, in the absence of the 
landlord, showed us an excellent bedroom, with a 
sitting-rooln adjoining, and assured us, at the same 
tÍlne, that \, e should be well attended to. Without 
delay, we demanded, according to our practice, what 
\vas the charge for dinner, for wine, for luncheon, and 
other particulars. The answers \vere all fair; and we 
hastily had our trifles brought over to the house, and 
arranged them in the spacious and gilded buffets. For 
the first time since \ve left Palernlo, Kniep found an 
opportunity to spread out his portfolio, and to arrange 
his dra\vings, as I did lilY notes. Then, delighted with 
our fine rOOln, \ve stepped out on the balcony of 
the sitting-rooln to enjoy the view. When we had 
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done looking at and extolling the prospect, we turned 
to enter our apartment, and COlnnlence our occupa- 
tions, when, lo! over our head \vas a large golden 
lion, regarding us with a most threatening aspect. 
Quite serious we looked for a nlOlnent into one 
another's faces, then sn1iled, and laughed outright. 
Fronl this lilolnent, ho\vever, \ve began to look around 
us to see whether we could discover any of these 
HOlneric goblins. 
Nothing of the kind was to be seen. On the con- 
trary, we found in the sitting-roolll a pretty young 
woman, who \vas playing about with a child, frOlTI two 
to three years old, \vho stood suddenly still on being 
hastily scolded by the vice-landlord. "Y ou must take 
yourself off!" he testily exclaimed: "you have no 
business here." "It is very hard," she rejoined, "that 
you drive 111e away: the child is scarcely to be pacified 
in the house \vhen you are away; and the signori will 
allo\y Ine, at least \vhile you are present, to keep 
the child quiet." The husband made no reply, but 
proceeded to drive her away: at the door the child 
cried 1110St nlÍserahly, and at last we did most heartily 
wish that the pretty young madam had stayed. 
Warned by the Englishnlan, it was no art to see 
through the comedy: we played the Neulinge, the 
Unschuldige; he, however, with his very loving pater- 
nal feelings, prevailed very well. The child, in fact, 
was evidently very fond of him; and probably the 
seen1Ïng mother had pinched him at the door to make 
him cry so. 
And so, too, with the greatest innocence possible she 
came and stayed with him as the man went out to 
deliver for us a letter of introduction to the domestic 
chaplain of Prince Biscari. She played and toyed with 
the child till he came back, bringing word from the 
abbé that he would come himself, and talk with us on 
the Inatter. . 
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CATANIA, 
Thursday, J\1ay 3, 1787. 
The abbe, who had come last night and paid his 
respects to us, appeared this morning in good time, and 
conducted us to the palace, which is of one story, 
and built on a tolerably high socle. First of all we 
visited the Inuseum, where there is a large collection 
of lllarble and bronze figures, vases, and all sorts of 
such like antiques. Here ,ve had once more an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging our knowledge; and the trunk of a 
Jupiter, with, which I was already acquainted through 
a cast in Tischbein's studio, particularly ravished me. 
It possesses merits far higher than I am able to esti- 
nlate. An inmate of the house gave us all necessary 
historical information. After this \Ve passed into a 
spacious and lofty saloon. The Inany chairs around 
and against the \valls indicated that a nurnerous com- 
pany was often assembled here. We seated ourselves 
in hope of a favouràble reception. Soon afterward two 
ladies entered, and walked several times up and down 
the room. From time to time they spoke to each 
other. When they observed us, the abbé rose: I did 
the same; and we both bowed. I asked, "Who are 
they?" and learned that the younger was the daughter 
of the prince, but the elder a noble lady of Catania. 
We resumed our seats, while they continued to walk 
up and down as people do in a market-place. 
We \vere no\v conducted to the prince, who (as 
I had been already given to understand) honoured me 
\vith a singular mark of his confidence in showing me 
his collection of coins, since, by such acts of kindness, 
both his father and himself had lost many a rare 
specirnen; and so his general good nature, and wish to 
oblige, had been naturally luuch contracted. On this 
occasion I probably appeared a little better inforrned 
than formerly, for I had learned something froIn the 
examination of Prince TOrrelTIUZZa's collection. I again 
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contrived to enlarge my knowledge, being greatly 
helped by 'Vinckelmann's never failing clues, which 
safel y led the \vay through all the different epochs 
of art. The prince, \vho was well inforn1ed in all these 
matters, when he saw that he had before him not 
a connoisseur, but an attentive amateur, willingly 
infornled me of every particular that I found it 
necessary to ask about. 
After having given to these matters considerable 
time, but still far less than they deserved, we were on 
the point of taking our leave, \vhen the prince con- 
ducted us to the princess, his mother, in whose apart- 
ments the smaller ,yorks of art are to be seen. 
We found a venerable, naturally noble lady, who 
received us with the words, "Pray look round my 
room, gentlemen: here you still see all that lilY late 
husband collected and arranged for me. This I o\ve to 
the affection of my son, who not only allo\vs me still 
to reside in his best room, but has even forbidùen the 
least thing to be taken a way or removed that his late 
father purchased for me and chose a place for. Thus 
I enjoy a double pleasure: not only have I been able 
these many years to live in Iny usual \vays and habits, 
but have also, as formerly, the opportunity to see and 
form the acquaintance of those \vorthy strangers who 
come hither from widely distant places to examine our 
treasures." 
She thereupon, with her own hands, opened for us 
the glass case in which the ,yorks in amber \vere 
preserved. Sicilian amber is distinguished from the 
northern by its passing from the transparent and non- 
transparent - froln the wax .and the honey-colonred 
- through all possible shades of a deep yellow, to the 
most beautiful hyacinthian red. In the case there 
were urns, cups, and other things, for executing \vhich, 
large pieces of a marvellous si7e Blust have been nec- 
essary: for such objects, and also for cut shells such 
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as are executed at Trapani, and also for exquisitely man- 
ufactured articles in ivory, the princess had an especial 
taste, and about some of theln she had alnusiug stories 
to tell. The prince called our attention to those of 
more solid value; and so several hours slipped a way; 
not, however, without either alJlUSenlent or edification. 
III the course of our conversation, the princess dis- 
covereù that we \vere Gernlans: she therefore a
ked us 
after Riedesel, Bartels, and 1\1 ünter, all of ,vholn she 
kne\v, and \vhose several characters she seemed well 
able to appreciate and to discriminate. We parted 
froIn her reluctantly; and she, too, seenled loath to 
bid us fare\vell. An insular life has ill it something 
very peculiar to be thus excited and refreshed by none 
but passing synlpathies. 
Fronl the palace the abbé led us to the Benedictine 
J\fonastery, and took us to the cell of a brother of 
the order, ,vhose reserved and melancholy expression 
(though he was not of nlore than nJiddle age) pron1Ïsed 
but little of cheerful conversation. lIe ,vas, however, 
the skilful musician 
ho alone could 111anage the enor- 
nIOHS organ in the church of this monastery. When 
he had rather guessed than \vaited to hear our request, 
he cOlnplied with it in silence. We proceeded to the 
very spacious church, where, sitting down at the glori- 
ous instrument, he rnade the softest notes whisper 
through its reu10test corners, or filled the 'v hole of it 
with the crash of the loudest tones. 
If you had not previously seen the organist, you 
would fancy that none but a giant could exercise such 
power: as, ho,vever, we ,vere already acquainted with 
his personal appearance, we only wondered that the 
necessary exertion had not long since worn him out. 


Soon after dinner our abbé arrived with a carriage, 
and proposed to sho,v us a distant part of the city. 
Upon getting in we had a strange dispute about prece- 
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dence. Haying entered first, I had seated myself on 
the left-hand side. As he ascended, he begged of me to 
rllove, and to take the right-hand seat. I begged hÜn 
not to stand on such cerenlony. "Pardon me," he 
replied, "and let us sit as I propose; for, if I take my 
place on your right, everybody \vill believe that I am 
taking a ride \vith you; but if I sit on your left it is 
thereby indicated that you are riding with me, - that 
is, \vith hÍ1n who has" in the prince's nan1e, to sho\v 
you the city." To this nothing could, of course, be 
objected; and he \vas settled accordingly. 
We drove up the streets \vhere the lava, which in 
1699 destroyed a great part of this city, relnains visible 
to this day. The solid lava had been worked like any 
other rock: streets had even been marked out on its 
surf
ce, and partly built. I placed under the seat of 
our carriage an undoubted specÍ1nen of the molten rock, 
remembering that just before lny departure from Ger- 
lilany the dispute had arisen about the volcanic origin 
of basalt. Aud I did so in lilany other places, in order 
to have several varieties. 
However, if natives had not proved themselves the 
friends of their own land, - had they not even la- 
boured, either for the sake of profit or of science, to 
,bring together ,vhatever is relllarkable in this l1eigh- 
bourhood, - the traveller would have had to trouble 
himself long and to little purpose. In Naples I had 
received much inforInation fron1 the lava dealer, but 
still more information got I here frOlll the Chevalier 
Gioeni. In his rich and excellently arranged 111useum 
I learned more or less correctly to recognise the various 
phenoll1ena of the lava of Ætna: the basalt at its foot, 
stones in a changed state, - everything, in fact, was 
pointed out to nle in the Il10st frien dly nlanner. What 
I saw to be wondered at 11lOst were SOlne zeolites from 
the rugged rocks .which rise out of the sea below J aci. 
As \ve inquired of the chevalier which was the best 
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course to take in order to ascend Ætna, he would not 
hear of so dangerous an attempt as trying to reach the 
suulmit, especially in the present season of the year. 
S( Generally," he observed, begging IllY pardon, however, 
"the strangers \vho COllle here think far too lightly of 
the nlatter: we, however, who are neighbours of the 
mountain, are quite contented if, twice in our life, "ve 
hit on a very good opportunity to reach the summit. 
Brydone, who was the first to kindle by his description 
a desire to see this fiery peak, did not himself asceL.d 
it. Count Borch leaves his readers in uncertainty; 
but, in fact, even he ascended only to a certain height: 
and the same may be said of many others. At present 
the snow conIes down far too low, and presents insu- 
perable obstacles. If you \vill take nlY advice, you \vill 
ride very early sonle rnorning for 
fonte Rosso, and be 
contented with ascending this height. Froin it you 
will enjoy a splendid view of LEtna, and at the same 
tÜne have an .opportunity of observing the old lava, 
\vhich, bursting out froIll that point in 1697, unhappily 
poured down upon the city. The vie\v is glorious and 
distinct: it is best to listen to a descri ptiOll for all the 
rest." 


CATANIA, 
Friday, 
lay 4, 1787. 
Following this good counsel, we set out early on a 
mule; anù, continually looking behind us on our way, 
reached at last the region of the lava, as yet unchanged 
by time. Jagged lumps and slabs stared us in the 
face, among \vhich a chance road had been tracked out 
bv the beasts. We halted on the first considerable 
e
inence. Kniep sketched with wonderful precision 
what lay before us. The masses of lava in the fore- 
ground, the double peak of l\fonte Rosso on the left, 
right before us the woods of Nicolosi, out of \yhich 
rose the snow-capped and slightly smoking sUInn1Ît. 
We drew near to the Red l\lountain. I ascended it. 
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It is composed entirely of red volcanic rubbish, ashes, 
and stones heaped together. ' It would have been very 
easy to go round the mouth of the crater, had not a 
violent and stornlY east ,vind Dlade lIlY footing un- 
steady. "Then I "ished to go a little ,yay, I was 
obliged to take off nlY cloak; and then lilY hat was 
every 1110ment in danger of being blo\vn into the crater, 
and I after it. On this account I sat do'wn in order 
to recover nlyself, and to take a view of the surround- 
ing objects; but even this position did not help me at 
all. The ,vind came direct from the east, over the 
glorious land, ,vhich far and' near, and reaching to the 
sea, lay before nle. The outstretched strand, from 
Messina to Syracuse, ,vith its bays and headlands, ,vas 
before lllY eyes, either quite open, or else (though only 
in a fe\v small points) covered ,,,ith rocks. "\Vhen I 
came do,vn quite llUlllbed, Kniep, under the shelter of 
the hill, had passed his tillle ,veIl, and ,vith a few light 
lines on the paper had perpetuated the memory of what 
the 'wild stornl bad alluwed me scarcely to see, and 
still less to fix permanently in my mind. 
Returned once more to the jaws of the Golden Lion, 
\ve found tIle waiter, ,vhom we had with difficulty pre- 
vented from acconlpanying us. He praised our prudence 
in giving up the thought of visiting the surnn1Ït, Lut 
urgently recomrnended for the next day a walk Ly the 
sea to the rocks of J aci, - it was the most delightful 
pleasule-trip that could be made from Catania; but it 
would be well to take something to eat and drink ,vith 
us, and also utensils for warrning our viands. IIis wife 
offered herself to ,perfoI'rn this duty. J\1oreover, he 
spoke of the jubilee there was ,,,hen SODle Englishn)en 
hired a boat, ,vith a band of lllusic to accompany them, 
'which made it more delightful than it ,vas 
ossible to 
fornl any idea of. 
The rocks of J aei had a strong attraction for me: I 
had a strong desire to knock off from them as fine 
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zeolites as I had seen in Gioeni's possession. It ,vas 
true we might reduce the scale of the affair, and de- 
cline the attendance of the ,vife; but the warning of 
the Englishrnan prevaile,d over every other considera- 
tion. \Ve gave up all thoughts of zeolites, and prided 
ourselves not a little on this act of self-denial. 


CATANIA, 
Saturday, May 5, 1787. 
Our clerical companion has not failed us to-day. 
He conducted us to some remains of ancient architec- 
ture; in exarnining which., however, the visitor needs 
to bring with him no ordinary talent of restoration. 
We saw the ren1ains of the great cisterns of a nau- 
n1achy, and other similar ruins, which, however, have 
been filled up and depressed through the nlany succes- 
sive destructions of the city by lava, earthquakes, and 
wars. It is only those who are most accurately ac- 
quainted with the architecture of the ancients that can 
now derive either pleasure or instruction from seeing 
them. 
The kind abbé engaged to make our excuses for not 
waiting again on the prince, and ,ve parted with lively 
expressions of mutual gratitude and good will. 


TAORl\IINA, 
Sunday, May 6, 1787. 
God be thanked that all that we have here seen this 
day has been already amply described, but still more, 
that Kniep has resolved to spend the ,vhole of to- 
morrow in the open air, taking sketches. When you 
have ascended to the top of the wall of rocks which 
rise precipitously at no great distance from the sea, you 
find two peaks, connected by a semicircle. Whatever 
shape this luay have had origillaHy frOIH Nature has 
been helped hy the hand of rnan, which has fonned out 
of it an alnphitheatre for spectators. WaIls and other 
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buildings have furnished the necessary passages and 
roonlS. Right across, at the foot of the semicircular 
range of seats, t
e scene was built; and by this n1eans 
the two rocks were joined, and thus a most enormous 
,york of nature and art ,vas complete. 
N ow, sitting down at the spot where forn1erly sat 
the uppern10st spectators, you confess at once that never 
did audience, in any theatre, have before them such a 
spectacle as you there behold. On the right, and on 
high rocks at the side, castles tower in the air: farther 
on, the city lies below you; and although its buil<.1ings 
are all of Inodern date, still, sin1ilar ones, no doubt, 
stood of 01<.1 on the same site. After this the eye falls 
on the ,vhole of the long ridge of Ætlla; then on the 
left it catches a view of the seashore, as far as Catania, 
and even Syracuse; and then the wide and extensive 
view is closed by the inl mense smoking volcano, but 
not horribly, for the atmosphere, with its softening 
effect, makes it look more distant and milder than it 
really is. 
If now you turn from this view toward the passage 
running at the back of the spectators, you have on the 
left the ,vhole wall of the rocks between which and 
the sea runs the road to Messina. And then, again, you 
behold vast groups of rocky ridges in the sea itself, with 
the coast of Calabria in the far distance, which only a 
fixed and attentive gaze can distinguish from the clouds 
rising rapidly from it. 
We descended toward the theatre, and tarried awhile 
among its ruins, on which an accon1plished architect 
would do ,veIl to elnploy, at least on paper, his talent 
of restoration. After this I attempted to n1ake a ,yay 
for myself through the gardens to the city. But I soon 
learned by experience what an Ì1npenetrable bulwark 
is fornled by a hedge of agaves planted close together. 
You can see through their interlacing leaves, and you 
think, therefore, it will be easy to force a way through 
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them; but tbe prickles on their leaves are very senSI- 
ble obstacles. If you step on these colossal leaves, in 
the hope that they will bear you, they break off 
suddenly; and so, instead of getting out, you fall into 
the arms of the next plant. \Vhen, however, at last 
we had wound our \vay out of the labyrinth, \ve found 
but little to enjoy in the city; though froIll the neigh- 
bouring country we felt it inlpossible to part before 
sunset. Infinitely beautiful was it to observe how this 
countryside, of \vhich every point bad its interest, was 
gradually enveloped in darkness. 


BELOW TAOR)UNA: ON THE SEASHORE, 
Monday, l\lay 7, 1787. 
Kniep, whom, by good luck, I Lrought \vith me 
hither, cannot be praised enough for relieving me of 
a burden which would have been intolerable to me, and 
which goes directly counter to my nature. He has 
gone to sketch in detail the objects of \vhich he took a 
general survey yesterday. He \vill have to point his 
pencil Inany a time, and I know not \vhen he \vill have 
finished. I shall have it in lilY power to see all these 
sights again. At first I wished to ascend the height 
with him; but then, again, I 'was tempted to renlain 
here. I sought a corner like the bird about to build 
its nest. In a sorry and neglected peasant's garden I 
have seated myself on the trunk of an orange-tree, and 
lost myself in reveries. Orange-branches on \vhich 
a traveller can sit, sounds rather strangely; hut 
een1S 
quite natural \vhen one knows that the orange-tree, left 
to nature, sends out, at a little distance fron1 the root, 
twigs \vhich in time become decided branches. 
And so, thinking over again the plan of the" N ausi- 
caa," I formed the idea of a dranlatic concentration of 
the "Odyssey." I think the schellle i
 not inlpracti- 
cable, only it will be indispensable to keep clearly in 
view the difference of the dralna and the epopee. 
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Kniep has come down, quite happy and delighted, 
and has brought back \vith him two large sheets of 
drawing-paper, covered with the clearest outlines. 
Both will contribute to preserve in my mind a perpetual 
memory of these glorious days. 
It mus
 not be left unrecorded, that on this shore, 
and beneath the clearest sky, we looked around us, fron1 
a little balcony, and saw roses, and heard the nightin- 
gales. These we are told sing here during at least six 
months of the twelve. 
FROM !-fEMORY. 
The activity of the clever artist 'who acco111panies 
Dle, and my own more desultory and feeb]e efforts, 
ha ving now assured nle the possession of \vell-selected 
sketches of the country and its IllOst reularkable points 
(which, either in outline, ur, if I like, in well-finished 
paintings, will be mine for ever), I yielded all the 
n10re to an inlpulse \vhich has been daily growing in 
strength. I have felt an irresistible Ï1npulse to ani- 
. mate the glorious scenes by which I a111 surrounded, 
- the sea, the island, the heavens, - with appropriate 
poetical beings, and here, in and out of this locality, to 
finish a c0111position in a tone and spirit such as I have 
not yet produced. The clear sky, the snlell of the sea, 
the halo whi0h l118rges, as it \vere, into one, the sky, 
the headlands, and the sea, - all these afforded nourish- 
ment to my purpose; and \vhilst I \vandered in those 
beautiful gardens, between blossoming hedges of olean- 
der, and through arbours of fruit-bearing orange and 
citron trees, and between other trees and shrubs \vhich 
were un known to me, I felt the strange influence in the 
most agreeable \vay possible. . 
Con vinced that for me there could be no better com- 
Inentary on the" Odyssey" than even this very neigh- 
bo
rhood, I purchased a copy, and read it, after my 
own fashion, \vith incre<lible interest. But I was also 
excited by it to produce something of my O\VD, which, 
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strange as it seemed at the first look, bccalne dearer 
a nd dearer, and at last took entire possession of me. 
For I entertained the idea of treating the story of 
Nausicaa as the subject úf a tragedy. 
It is Ünpossible for me even to say what I should 
have been able to nlake of it, but I had quite settled the 
plan in lIlY lnind. The leading idea ,vas to paint 
N ausicaa as an amiable and excellent lnaiden who, 
wooeù by many suitors, hut conscious of no preference, 
coldly rejected all advances, but falling in love with a 
ren1arkable stranger, suddenly alters her conduct, and 
conlpromises herself by an overhasty avowal of her 
affection, and consequently gives rise to a truly tragic 
situation. This sÏ1nple fable lnight, I thought, be ren- 
dered highly interesting by an abundance of subordi- 
nate nlotives, and especially by the naval and insular 
character of the locality, and of the personages ,vhere 
and alnong whonl the scene ,volIld be laid, and by the 
peculiar tone it \vould thence assume. 
The first act began \vith the game at ball. The un- . 
expected acquaintance is made: the scruple to lead hÌ1n 
herself into the city is already the harbinger of her 
love. 
The second act unfolds the characters of the house- 
hold of Alcinous, and of the suitors, and ends with the 
arrival of Ulysses. 
The third is devoted entirely to exhibiting the great- 
ness and merits of the neWCOlner; and I hoped to be 
able, in the course of the dialogue (which was to bring 
out the history of his adventures), to produce a truly 
artistic and agreeable effect by representing the various 
ways in which this story was received by his several 
hearers. During the narrative, the passions were to be 
heightened, and N ausicaa's lively sympathy ,vith the 
stranger to be thrown out more and more by conflicting 
feelings. 
In the fourth act, Ulysses (off the scene) gives con- 
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vincing proofs of his valour; while the women remain, 
and give full scope to their likings, their hopes, and all 
other tender elnotions. The high favour in \vhich the 
stranger stands. with all, nlakes it irnpossil,le for 
N ausicaa to restrain her o\vn feelings, and she thus 
becomes irreparably cOlllpron1Ïsed \vith her o\vn people. 
Ulysses, who, partly innocent, partly to blame, is the 
cause of all this, now announces his intention to depart; 
and nothing remains for the unhappy N ausicaa, but in 
the fifth act to seek for an end of existence. 
In this cOlnposition there \vas nothing but what I 
would have been able to depict froln nature after lilY 
o\vn experience. Even Vv'hile travelling - even in 
peril'- to excite favourable feelings, 'which, although 
they did not end tragically, n1Ïght yet prove painful 
enough, and perhaps dangerous, and \vould, at an 
events, leave deep \vounds behind; even the supposed 
accidents of describing in lively colours, for the enter- 
liainlnent of others, objects observed at a great distance 
from honle, travelling adventures and chances of life; 
to be looked upon by the young as a delnigod, but by 
the more sedate as a talker of rhodolnolltade, and to 
nlect now with unexpected favour, and now with 
unexpected rebuff's, -- all this caused me to feel so 
great an attachlnent to this plan, that, in thinking pf 
it, I dreanled a\vay all the tin1e of n1Y stay at Palerlilo, 
and, indeed, of all the rest of Iny Sicilian tour. It 
was this that made n1e care little for all the inconve- 
nience and discon1fort I met with; for, on this classic 
ground, a poetic vein had taken possC?ssion of n1e, caus- 
ing all I saw, experienced, or observed, to be takén 
and regarded in a joyous In ood. 
After my usual habit, good or bad, I wrote down 
little or nothing of the play; but \vol'ked in nlY mind 
nlost of it with all the minutest detail. And there, 
in n1Y Inind, pushed out of thought by n1any subse- 
quent distractions, it has reluained until this mon1ent, 
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when, however, I can recollect nothing but a very 
faint idea of it. 


TUESDAY, l\lay 8, 1787. 
On the road to l\fessina. 
High limestone rocks on the left. They become 
more deeply coloured as you advance, and form many 
beautiful caves. Presently there con11nences a sort of 
rock which may be called clay slate, or sandstone 
(graywacke). In the brooks you now llleet pebbles 
of granite. The yello'w apples of the solanurn, the 
red flowers of the oleander, give beauty to the land- 
scape. The little streanl of Nisi brings down with 
it mica-pebbles, as do also all the streanlS ,ve reached 
afterward. 
WEDNESDAY, l\lay 9, 1787. 
Beaten by a storll1Y east wind, ,ve rode bet,veell the 
raging sea on the right, anù the ,,,all of rocks from 
the top of which ,ve were looking down yesterday; 
but this day 've have been continually at yçar with 
the ,vater. 'Ve haù to cross iunull1erable brooks, of 
which the largest bears the honourable title of river. 
However, these strealns, as well as the gravel ,,-hich 
they bring down ,vith them, were easier to buffet ",-ith 
than the sea, which \vas raging violently, and at many 
places dashed right over the road, against the rocks, 
'which threw back ,the thick spray on the travellers. 
It was a glorious sight, and its rarity lllade us quite 
ready to put up 'with all its inconvenience. 
At the same tinle there ,vas no lack of objects for 
the n1Íneralogical observer. Enormous nlasses of linle- 
stòne, undern1ined by the wind and waves, fall froIn 
time to time; the softer particles are \vorn away by 
the continual nlotion of the waves, while the harder 
su bstances inl bedded in them are left behind; and so 
the \v hole strand is strewn with variegated flints 
verging on the hornstone. I selected and carried off 
Inany a specImen. 
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l\IESSINA, 
Thursday, l\Iay 10, 1787. 
And so at last ,ve arrived in l\lessina, where, as \ve 
knew of no lodging, we lllade up our lninds to pass 
the first night at the quarters of our vctturino, and look 
out for a l110re cOlllfol'table habitation in the morning. 
In consequence of this resolution, our first entrance 
gave us the terrible idea of entering a ruined city; for, 
during a whole quarter of an hour as we rode along we 
passeù ruin after ruin, before we reached the auLerge, 
which, being the on"ly ne\v building that has sprung up 
in this quarter, opens to you fronl its first-story win- 
dow a view of nothing hut a rugged waste of ruins. 
Beyond the circle of the stable-yard not a living being 
of any kind was to be seen. During the night the 
stillness ,vas frightful. The doors \vould neither bolt 
nor even close. There was no lllore provision here 
for the entertainlllent of lnllllan guests than at any 
other of the sinlilar posting-stations: however, we 
slept very comfortably on a mattress which our vet- 
turino took a way from beneath the very body of our 
host. 
FRIDAY, l\Iay 11, 1787. 
To-day our worthy muleteer left us, and a good 
largesse rewarded hi nl for his attentive services" We 
parted very an1Ïcably, after he had first procured us a 
servant to take us at once to the best inn in the place, 
and after\vard to sho,v us ,vhatever was at all renlark- 
able in l\lessina. Our first host, in order that his wish 
to get rid of us might be gratified as quickly as pos- 
sible, helped to carry our boxes and other packages 
to a pleasant lodging nearer to the inhabited portion 
of the city, - that is to say, beyond the city itself. 
The following description 'will give sonle idea of it. 
The terrible calamity \vhich visited l\1essina, and 
s\vept 3\Vay t\velve thou
and of its inhabitants, did 
not lea ve behind it a single dwelling for the thirty 
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thousand who survived. Most of the houses were 
entirely thro\vn do\vn: the cracked and shaking \valls 
of the others made thenl quite unsafe to live in. On 
the extensive llleads, therefore, to the north of l\lessina, 
a city of planks was hastily erected, of \vhich any OIle 
will quickly form an idea, who has ever seen the 
IlörnerLerg at Frankfort during the fair, or passed 
through the nlarket-place at Leipzig; for all the retail 
houses and ,vorkshops are open to\vard the street, 
and the chief business is carried on in front of them. 
Therefore, there are but few of the larger houses even 
that are particularly ,yell closed against publicity. 
Thus they have been living for three years; and the 
habits engendered by such 'booth-like, hut-like, and, 
indeed, tent-like d\vellings, has had a decided influence 
on the character of the occupants. The horror caused 
by this unparallelled event, the dread of its recurrence, 
impels thelll \vith light-hearted cheerfulness to enjoy 
to the utmost the passing TIIOlllent. A dreadful ex- 
pectation of a fresh calamity ,vas excited on the 21st 
of April-- only t\venty days ago, that is - by an 
earthquake which again sensibly shook the ground. 
vVe \vere sho\vn a snlall church where a Illultituùe of 
people \vere crowded together at the very nlonlent, and 
perceived the trembling. Some persons who were 
present at the time do llot appear even yet to have 
recovered from their fright. 
In seeking out and visiting these spots, ,ve were 
accolllpanied by a friendly consul, who sponta
eously 
put hj Jnself to Jnurh trou LIe on our account, - a kind- 
ness to be gratefully ackno\vIedged in this wilderness 
more than in any other place. At the same time, 
having learned that \ve \vere soon about to leave, he 
informed us that a French Inercllantman was on the 
point of sailing for Naples. The ne\vs was dOll bly 
\velcome, as the flag of France is a protection against 
the pirates. 
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\Ve made our kind cicerone a ware of our desire to 
exan1Ïne the inside of one of the larger (though still 
one-storieù) huts, and to see their plain anù extenl- 
porised ecollolllY, Just at this nlonlellt we were 
joined by an agreeable person, who presently described 
hÜnself to be a teacher of 
"l'ench. After finishing our 
walk, the consul luade known to hilll our \vish to louk 
at one of these buildings, anù requested hÏ111 tù take 
us hOllie \vith hinl anù show us his. 
'Ve entered the hut, of \vhich the sides and roof 
consisted alike of planks. The Üllpres
ion it left on 
the eye was exactly that of oue of the booths in a fair, 
w here wild beasts or other curiosities are exhibiteù. 
The tiluber-work of the walls and the roof was quite 
open. A green curtain divided off the front 1'00111, 
which ,vas not covered with deals, but the natural 
floor \vas left just as in a tent. There \vere sunle 
chairs and a table, but no other article of dOlnestic 
furniture. The space was lighted front above by the 
openings which had been accidentally left in the roof- 
ing. We stood talking 'together for SOllle tinle, ,vhile 
I contelnplated the green curtain, and the roof within, 
which \vas visible over it, when all of a sudden, froIn 
the other side of the curtain, two lovely girls' heads, 
black-eyed and black-haired, peeped over, full of curi- 
osity, but vanished again as soon as they saw they 
were perceived. However, upon being asked for Ly 
the consul, after the lapse of just so lnuch tirue as \vas 
necessary to adorn th eln selves, they caIne forward, and 
with their well-dressed and neat little bodies crept 
before the green tapestry. From their questions we 
clearly perceived that they looked upon us as fabulous 
beings from another world, in \vhich lllost an1Ïable 
delusion our answers Inust have gone far to confirm 
them. The consul gave a rnerry description of our 
singular appearance: the conversation ,vas so very 
agree a ble, that we found it hard to part with thelli. 
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Not until we had got out of the door, it occurred to 
us that '\ve had not seen the inner rOOill8, and, being 
entirely taken up ,vith its fair inhabitants, had for- 
gotten all about the construction of the house. 


MESSIN A, 
Saturday, l\1ay 12, 1787. 
Among other things, we ,vere told by the consul, 
that although it was not indispensably necessary, still 
it '\vould be as well to pay our respects to the governor, 
a strange old man, who, by his lllU110UrS and prejudices, 
might as readily injure as benefit us: that it always 
told in his (the consul's) favour if he introduced dis- 
tinguished personages to the governor; and besides, no 
stranger arriving here can tell whether sometime or 
other he lllay not somehow or other require the assist- 
ance of this personage. So, to please my friend, I went 
with him. 
As we entered the antechamber, ,ve heard in the . 
inner roonl a nlost horrible hubbub. A footnlan, with 
a very Punch-like expression of countenance, ,vhispered 
in the consul's ear, "....in ill day - a dangerous nlO- 
lllent !" However, we entered, and found the governor, 
a very old man, sitting at a table near the windo\v, 
with his back turned toward us. Large piles of old 
dÍscoloured letters were lying before him, frOID which, 
with the greatest sedateness, he ,vent on cutting out 
the unwritten portion of the paper, - thus giving 
pretty strong proofs of his love of economy. During 
this peaceful occupation, however, he was fearfully 
rating and cursing a\vay at a respectable-looking per- 
sonage, who, to judge froln his costunle, was probably 
connected with Malta, and ,yho, with great coolness 
and precision of lllanner, ,vas defending himself, for 
,vhich, however, he was afforded but little opportunity. 
Though thus rated and scolded, he yet with great self- 
possession endeavoured, by appealing to his passport 
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and to his wen-known connections in Naples, to remove 
a suspicion ,vhich the governor, as it would appear, 
had formed against him as coming aud going 'without 
any apparent business. All this, however, ,vas of no' 
use: the governor ,vent on cutting his old letters, and 
carefully separating the clean paper, and scolding all 
the while. 
Besides ourselves, there ,vere about twelve other 
persons in the roonl, spectators of the bull-baiting. 
standing hovering in a very vvide circle, and appar- 
ently envying us our proxitnity to the door as a desir- 
able position, should the passionate old nlan seize his 
crutch, and strike a,vay right and left. During this 
scene our good consul's face had lengthened consider- 
ably: for nlY part, IllY courage was kept up by the 
grÜnaces of a footman, who, though just outside the 
door, ,vas close to file, and, as ofteu as I turned round, 
made the drollest gestures to appease IllY alarm, by 
indicating that all this did not lJlatter liluch. 
And indeed the awful affair was quickly brought to 
an end. The old man suddenly closed it with observ- 
ing that there was nothing to prevent him clapping 
the J\laltese in prison, and letting hÜn cool his heels 
in a cell. However, he would pass it over this tinle: 
he nlight stay in 11essina the fe,v days he had spoken 
of, but after that he must pack off, and never sho,v his 
face there again. Very coolly, and without the slight- 
est change of countenance, the object of susl1icion took 
his leave, gracefully saluting the assembly, and our- 
selves in particular, as he passed through the crowd to 
get to the door. As the governor turned round fiercely, 
intending to add yet another Inenace, he caught sight 
of us, and itnnlediately recovering hinlse1f, nodded to 
the consul, upon which he stepped forward to intro- 
duce me. 
The governor was a person of very great age: his 
head bent forward on his chest
 while from beneath 
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his gray shaggy bro\vs, black sunken eyes cast forth 
stealthy glances. Now, ho\vever, he \vas quite differ- 
ent froIll what he had been a few monlents before. 
He begged me to be seated; and still uninterruptedly 
pursuing hjs occupation, asked nle many questions, 
\vhich I duly alls\vered, and concluded by inviting me 
to dine with hirn as long as I should ren1ain here. 
The consul, as well satisfied as Il1yself, nay, even nlore 
so, since he kne\v better than I the danger we had 
escaped., made haste to descend the stairs; and, for my 
part, I had no desire ever again to approach the lion's 
den. 


l\lESSIN A, 
Sunday, l\lay 13, 1787. 
Waking this morning, we found ourselves in a Hluch 
more pleasant apartment, and with the sun shining 
brightly, but still in poor, afflicted l\lessina. Singularly 
unpleasant is the vie\v of the so-called Palazzata, a cres- 
cent-shaped row of real palaces, \vhich for nearly a 
quarter of a league encloses and nlarks out the road- 
stead. All \vere built of stone, and four stories high. 
Of several, the \vhole front, up to the cornice of the 
roof, is still standing, while others have been thrown 
down as low as the first, or second, or third story; so 
that this once splendid line of buildings exhibits at 
present, with its many chasms and perforations, a 
strangely revolting appearance, for the blue heaven 
Inay be seen through alrnost every ,vindow. The 
interior apartments in all are utterly destroyed and 
fallen. 
One cause of this singular phenonlenon is the fact 
that the splendid architectural edifices erected by the 
rich tempted their less wealthy neighbours to vie with 
them, in appearance at least, and to hide, behind a new 
front of cut stone, the old houses, which had been built 
of larger and smaner rubble-stones, kneaded together 
and consolidated with plenty of mortar. This joining, 
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not much to be trusted at any tinIe, \vas quickly loos- 
elled and dissolved by the terriLle earthquake. The 
\vhole fell together. An10ng the nlany singular in- 
stances ûf \vonderful preservation \vhich occurred in 
this calaluity, they tell the following: tbe o\vner of 
one of these bouses had, exactly at the awful Inolnent, 
entered the recess of a windo,v., while the whole house 
fell together behind hÍ1n; anJ. there, suslJended aloft, 
but safe, he caIrnly a\vaited the luonlent of his libera- 
tion froln his airy prison. That this style of building, 
which \vas adopted in consequeoce of there not being 
any quarries in the neighbourhuud, was the principal 
cause why the ruin of the city \vas so total as it was, 
is proved by the fact that the houses 
vhich \vere of a 
Inore solid masonry are still stanJ.ing. The Jesuits' 
College and Church, \vhich are solidly built of cut 
stone, are still standing uninjured, with their original 
substantial fabric unimpaired. But whatever may be 
the cause, the appearance of J\lessina is most oppress- 
ive, and reminds one of the tinles \vhen the Sicani and 
Siculi abandoned this restless and treacherous district, 
to occupy the \vestern coast of the island. 
After passing the nlorning in viewing these ruins, we 
entered our inn to take a frugal nleal. 'Ve were still 
sitting at table, feeling quite comfortable, when the 
consul's servant rushed breathless into the room, de- 
claring that the governor had been looking for Ille 
all over the city: he had invited n1e to dinner, and 
yet I ,vas absent. The consul earnestly entreated me 
to go inlmediately, \vhether I had dined or not,- 
whether I had allowed the hour to pass through for- 
getfulness or design. I no\v felt, for the first time, 
ho\v ehildish and silly it \vas to allow my joy at my 
first escape to banish all further recollection of the 
Cyclop's invitation. The servant did not -let nle loiter: 
his representations \vere Inost urgent and nlost direct 
to the point.; if I did not go the consul would be in 
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danger of suffering all that this furious despot might 
choose to inflict upon him and his countrymen. 
Whilst I ,"vas arranging illY hair and dress, I took 
courage, and, with a lighter heart, follo'wed, invoking 
Ulysses as my patron saint, and begging him to inter- 
cede in n1Y behalf with Pallas Athèlle. 
Arrived at the lion's den, I ,"vas couducted by a fine 
footman into a large dining-rooln, \vhere about forty 
people were sitting at an oval taLle, without, however, 
a word being spoken. The place on the governor's right 
\vas unoccupied, and to it \vas I conducted accordingly. 
Having saluted the host and his guests with a low 
bow, I took nlY seat by his side, excused my delay by 
the vast size of the city, and by the n1Ïstakes \vhich 
the unusual ,yay of reckoning the tÜne had so often 
caused l11e to n1ake. With a fiery look, he replied, 
that if a person visited foreign coulltries, he ought to 
make a point to learn its custonls, and to guide his 
movelnellts accordingly. To this I ans\vered, that 
such \vas invariably my endeavour, only I had foulld 
that, in a strange locality, and alnidst totally new cir- 
cumstances, oue invariably fell at first, even 'with the 
very best intentions, into errors \vhich nÜght a}Jpear 
unpardonable, but for the kindness \vhich readily 
accepted in excuse for them the plea of the fatigue of 
travelling, the distraction of ne\v objects, the necessity 
of providing for one's LoJily conlforts, and, ill deed, of 
preparing for one's further tTa vels. 
Hereupon he asked 111e how long I thought of 
renlaining. I ans\vered that I should like, if it ,vere 
possible, to stay here for a considerable period, in order 
to have the opportunity of attest.ing, by nlY close atten- 
tion to his orders and cOllllnands, D1Y gratitude for the 
favour he had shown n1e. After a pause he inquired 
\vhat I had seen in l\Iessina 1 I detailed to him lny 
morning's occupation, \vith SOlne ren)arks on what I 
had seen, adding that what most had struck me was 
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the cleanliness and good order in the streets of this 
devastated city. And, in fact, it was highly admirable 
to 0 bserve how' all the streets had been cleared by 
throwing the rubbish alllong the fallen fortifications, 
and by piling up the stones against the houses, by 
which means the n1Íddle of the streets had been made 
perfectly free and open for. trade and traffic. And this 
gave me an opportunity to pay a well-deserved c0111pli- 
ment to his Excellency, by observing that all the 
Messinese thankfully acknowledged that they owed 
this convenience entirely to his care aud forethought. 
"They acknowled.ge it, do they," he growled: "\vell, 
everyone at first cOlllplained loudly enough of the 
hardship of being compelled to take his share of the 
necessary labour." I nlade SOlne general rerllarks upon 
the wise intentions and lofty designs of government 
being only slowly understood and appreciated, and on 
sirnilar topics. He asked if I had seen the Ch urch of 
the Jesuits; and when I said no, he rejoined that he 
would cause it to be shown to lne in all its splendour. 
During this con versation, \vhich ,vas interrupted 
with a fe\v pauses, the rest of the cornpany, I observed, 
maintained a deep silence, scarcely llloving except so 
far as was absolutely necessary in order to place the 
food in their mouths. And so, too, ,vhen dinner was 
over, and coffee served, they stood round the ,valls like 
so many wax dolls. I went up to the chaplain, who 
was to show me the church, and began to thank him 
in advance for the trouble. However, he moved off, 
after hun1bly assuring me that the command of his 
Excellency ,vas in his eyes all-snfficient. Upon this I 
turned to a young stranger ,vho stood near, who, how- 
ever, Frenchlnan as he was, did not seem to be at all 
at his ease; for he, too, SeelTIt'(l to be struck dun}b and 
petrified, like the rest of the cOlnpany, anlong ,,,horn' I 
recognised many faces ,vho had been anything but 
willing witnesses of yesterday's scene. 
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The governor moved to a distance; and, after a little 
while, 
he chaplain observed to nle that it ,vas tinle to 
Le going. I follo,ved hill: the rest of the company 
had silently one by one disappeared. He led me 
to the gate of the Jesuits' Church, which rises in the 
air with all the splendour and really irnposing effect 
of the architecture of these. fathers. A porter calue 
imulediately toward us, and invited us to enter; but 
the priest held me back, observing that we 111Ust wait 
for the governor. The latter presently arrived in 
his carriage, and, stopping in the piazza, not far from 
the church, nodded to us to approach, \vhereupon all 
three advanced toward hÏ1n. He gave the porter 
to understand that it ",-as his conlmand that he should 
not only show nle the church and all its parts, but 
should also tell me in full the histories of the several 
altars and chapels; and, moreover, that he should open 
to 111e all the sacrists, and show 111e their renlarkable 
contents. I was a person to ,vholn he was to show 
all honour, and who must have every cause to speak 
well and honourably of 1\Iessina on his return home. 
"Fail not," he then said, tl
rning to nle \vith as nluch 
of a snlile as his features \vere capable of, - " Fail 
not as long as you are here to be at nlY dinner-table 
in good tilne. You shall ahvays find a hearty wel- 
come." I had scarcely tilne to make him a nlost 
respectful reply before the carriage nloved on. 
Fronl this moment the chaplain became more cheer- 
ful, and we entered the church. The castellan (for so 
we may well nanle hinl) of this fairy palace, so little 
suited to the worship of God, set to work to fulfil the 
duty so sharply enjoined to' him, ,vhen Kniep and 
the consul rushed into the empty sanctuary, and gave 
vent to passionate expressions of their joy at seeing 
me again, and at liberty, who, they had believed, 
would by this time have been in safe custody. They 
had sat in agonies until the roguish footman (whom 
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probably the consul had well feed) came and related, 
\vith a hundred grÍ1naces, the issue of the affair; upon 
which excessive joy took possession of theIn, and they 
at once set out to seek Dle, as their informant had 
nlade known to them the governor's kind intentions 
with regard to the church, and thereby gave them 
a hope of finding me. 
vVe now stood before the high altar, listening to 
the enulneratioll of the ancient raFities with which 
it \vas inlaid: pillars of lapis lazuli fluted, as it were, 
with bronzed and with gilded rods; pilasters and panel- 
lings after the Florentine fashion; gorgeous Sicilian 
agates in a bund.ance; with bronze and gilding perpetu- 
ally recurring and joining the whole. 
And nu\v cOlnmenced a "ondrous counterpointed 
fugue. }Cniep and the consul, dilating on the perplexi- 
ties of the late incident, and the sho\vman, enumerat- 
ing the costly articles of the \vell-preserved splendour, 
broke in alternately, both fully possessed with their 
subject. This afforded a twofold gratification. I 
became sensible ho\v lucky \vas my escape, and at the 
sallIe time had the pleasure of seeing the productions 
of the Sicilian nlountains, on \vhich, in their native 
state, T had already besto\ved attention, here worked 
up and en1ployed for architectural purposes. 
11y accurat
 acquaintance with the several elelllents 
of which this splendour \vas conlposed, helped llle to 
discover that what was called lapis lazuli in these 
columns was probably nothing but calcara, though 
calcara of a lllore beautiful colour than I remenl bel' 
to have ever seen, and withal Inost incolllparably 
pieced together. But even such as they are, these 
pillars are still most highly to be prized; for it is evi- 
dent that an immense quantity of this material must 
have been collected before so lnany pieces of such 
beautiful and similar tints could be selected; and, in 
the next place, considerable pains and labour mURt 
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have been expended in cutting, splitting, and polishing 
the stone. But what task was ever too great for the 
ind ustry of these fathers? 
During my inspection of these rarities, the consul 
never ceased enlightening me on the danger with 
which I had been Inenaced. The governor, he said, 
not at all pleased" that, on my very first introduction 
to him, I should have been a spectator of his violence 
toward the quasi l\Ialtese, had resolved, within hinlself, 
to pay me especial attention; and, with this view, he 
had settled in his own mind a regular plan, which, 
however, had received a considerable check from my 
absence at the very moment in which it was first 
to be carried into effect. After \vaiting a long while, 
the despot at last sat do\vn to dinner, without, how- 
ever, being able to conceal his vexation and annoyance, 
so that the company were in dread lest they should 
witness a scene either on my arrival or on our rising 
from table. 
Every now and then the sacristan managed to put 
in a word, opened the secret chambers, which are built 
in beautiful proportion, and elegantly, not to say 
sp]endidly, ornamented. In theln were to be seen all 
the movable furniture and costly utensils of the 
church still remaining, and these corresponded in shape 
and decoration with all the rest. Of the precious 
metals I observed nothing, and just as little of genuine 
works of art, whether ancient or modern. 
Our mixed Italian-German fugue (for the good 
father and the sacristan chaunted in the former tongue, 
while Kniep and the consul responded in the latter) 
came to an end just as we were joined by an officer 
whom I remembered to have seen at the dinner-table. 
He belonged to the governor's suite. His appearance 
was certainly calculated to excite anxiety, and not the 
less so as he offered to conduct me to the harbour, 
where he would take me to certain parts which gener- 
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ally were inaccessible to strangers. !ly friends looked 
at one another: however, I did not let Inyself be 
deterred by their suspicions fronl going alone with him. 
After SOllIe talk about inditferent matters, I began 
to address hirn Inore fauliliarly, and confessed that 
during dinner I had observed lllany of the sileut party 
making friendly signs to Ine, and giving HIe to under- 
stand that I ,vas not among mere strangers and lllell 
of the ,vorld, but anlong friends, and, indeed, brothers; 
and that, therefore, I had nothing to fear. I felt it 
a duty to thank and to request him to be the bearer 
of similar expressions of gratitude to the rest of the 
company. To all this he replied, that they had sought 
to calm any apprehensions I Inight have felt, because, 
well acquainted as they were ,vith the character of 
their host, they were convinced that there ,vas really 
no cause for alarn1: for explosions like that with the 
!laltese were Lut yery rare; and ,vhen they did 
happen, the \vorthy 01J. Ulan ahvays blamed hin1self 
afterward, and ",-ould for a long time keep watch over 
his temper, and go on for a\vhile in the calm and 
assured perfornlance of his duty, until at last some 
unexpected rencontre would surprise and carry hÍ1n 
a ,vay by a fresh outbreak of passion. 

fy valiant friend further added, that nothing ,vas 
more desired by him and his companions than to bind 
then1sel yes to Ine by a still closer tie; and therefore 
he begged that I ,vould have the great kindness of 
letting them kno\v where it might be done this even- 
ing, most conveniently to myself. I courteously de- 
clined the proffered honour, and begged him to humour 
a whim of TIline, which made TIle wish to be looked 
upon during my travels merely as a man: if as such 
I could excite the confidence and sympathy of others, 
it would be most agreeable to me, and ,vhat I wished 
most; but that various reasons forbade me to form 
other connections. 
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Convince hin1 I co'uld not, for I did not venture to 
tell hin1 what was really my motive. However, it 
struck me as ren1arkaLle, thai, under so despotic 
a government, these kind-hearted persons should have 
forn1ed so excellent and so innocent a union for mutual 
protection, and for the benefit of strangers. I did not 
conceal froIH him tbe fact, that I was well a,,-are of 
the ties subsisting bet\veen them and other Gerlnan 
tra yellers, and expatiated at length on the praiseworthy 
objects they had in view, and so only caused him to 
feel still more surprised at my obstinacy. He tried 
every possible inducement to draw nte out of tHY 
incognito. However, he did not succeed, partly, be- 
cause, baving just escaped one danger, I ,vas not 
inclined for any object whatever to run into another; 
and partly because I was well a"'are that the vie,vs of 
these \vorthy islanders "'ere su very different fronl my 
own, that any closer intimacy with them could lead 
to neither pleasure nor cODlfort. 
On the other hand, I willingly spent a fe,v hours 
with our well-wishing and active consul, ,,'ho now . 
enlightened us as to the scene with the Maltese. The 
latter was Dot really a mere adventurer: still, he was 
a restless person, who was never happy in one place. 
The governor, who was of a great family, and highly 
honoured for his sincerity and habits of business, and 
also greatly esteemed for his forDler in1portant services, 
was, nevertheless, notorious for bis illimitable self-will, 
his unbridled passion, and unbending obstinacy. - Sus- 
picious, both as an old man and a tyrant, more anxious 
lest he should have, than convinced that he really had, 
enemies at court, he looked upon as spies, and hated, 
all persons who, like this l\1altese, were continually 
coming and going, without any ostensible business. 
This time the red cloak had crossed him, when, after 
a considerable period of quiet, it ,vas necessary for him 
to give vent to his passion, in order to relieve his mind. 
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WRITTEN PARTLY AT 1\fESSINA, AND PARTLY AT SEA. 
Monday, 
Iay 14, 1787. 
Both ICniep and 11lyself a,voke with the same feel- 
ings: both felt annoyed that \ve had allowed ourselves, 
under the first inlpressioll of disgust which the desolate 
appearance of l\Iessina had excited, to form the hasty 
determination of leaving it with the French merchant- 
man. The happy issue of my ad venture with the gov- 
ernor, the acquaintance which I had formed with certain 
worthy individuals, and which it only remained for me 
to render more intin1ate, and a visit I had paid to my 
banker, whose country-house was situated in a most 
delightful spot, - all this afforded a prospect of our 
being able to spend Inost agreeably a still longer time 
in Messina. Kniep, quite taken up with two pretty 
little children, wished for nothing l110re than that the 
adverse \vind, which in any other case would be dis- 
agreeable enough, might still last for son1e time. 
Meanwhile, however, our positiop. was disagreeable 
enough: all had to ren1ain packed up, and we ourselves 
to be ready for starting at a nlonlent's warning. 
And so, at last, about midday the summons came; 
and \ve hastened on board, and found alnong the crowd 
collected on the shore our worthy consul, from whorn 
we took our leave with many thanks. The sallow 
footman, also, pressed forward to receive his douceur. 
He was accordingly duly rewarded, and charged to 
mention to his rnaster the fact oî our departure, and 
excuse our absence froin dinner. "He who sails away 
is at once excused," exclain1ed he; and then turning 
round with a very singular spring, quickly disappeared. 
In the ship itself things looked very different from 
what they had done in the Neapolitan corvette. How- 
ever, as we gradually stood off from the shore, we were 
quite taken up 'with the glorious view presented by the 
circular line of the Palazzata, the citadel, and hy the 
Inountaills which rose behind the city. Calabria ,vas 
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on the other side. And then the wide prospect north- 
wards and south wards over the straits, - a broad ex- 
panse indeed, but still shut in on both sides by a 
beautiful shore. While we were adn1Ìring these ob- 
jects, one after another, our attention 'was diverted to 
a certain commotion in the ,vater, at a tolerable distance 
on the left hand, and still nearer all the right, to a rock 
distinctly separate from the shore. They were Scylla 
and Charybdis. These renlarkable oLjects, which in 
nature stand so wide apart, but ,vhich the poet has 
brought so close together, haye furnished occasion to 
many to make grave complaints of the fabling of 
poetry. Such gruln bIers, however, do not duly con- 
sider that the imaginative faculty invariably depicts 
the objects it would represent as grand and inlpressive, 
with a few striking touches rather than in fulness of 
detail, and that thereby it lends to the inlage more 
of character, solemnity, and dignity. A thousand tÜlles 
have I heard the çonlplaint that the objects for a 
kno\vledge of ,vhich we are originally indebted to de- 
scription, invariably disappoint us when we see them 
with our own eyes. The cause is, in every case, the 
same. Imagination and reality stand in the same 
relation to each other as poetry and prose do: the 
fornler invariably conceives of its objects as powerful 
and elevated, the latter loves to dilate and expand theine 
A cornparison of the landscape painters of the six- 
teenth century with those of our own day will strikingly 
illustrate rny meaning. A drawing of Iodocus Múmper, 
by the side of one of Kniep's outlinea, would at once 
make the contrast intelligible. 
'Vith such and similar discourses we contrived to 
amuse ourselves; as the coasts were not attractive 
enough even for Kniep, notwithstanding his having 
prepared everything for sketching. 
As to myself, however, I \vas again attacked with 
seasickness; but this time the unpleasant feeling ,vas 
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not relieved by separation and privacy, as it was on 
our passage over. However, t.he caLin was large enough 
to hold several persons, and there "as no lack of good 
mattrèsses. I agaill resullled the horizonal position, in 
which I was diligently tended by Kniep
 who adnJinis- 
tered to tile plenty of red \vine and good bread. In 
this position our Sicilian expedition presented itself to 
lilY n1Ïnd in no very agreeable light. On the w110]e, 
we had really seen nothing Lut traces of the utterly 
vain struggle which the hurnan race nlakes to lllaintain 
itself against the violence of Nature, against the nwli- 
cious spite of Time, and against the l'ancour of its own 
unhappy divisions. The Carthagillialls, the Greeks, the 
Ron1ans, and the many other races which fúllO'wed in 
suecession, built and destroyed. Selinns lies nlethod- 
icaUy overthro\vn by art and skill; t,vo thou
and Jears 
have not sufficed to throw df)\Vn the ten1ples of Gir- 
genti; a few hours - nay, a fe\v n1Ïnutes - 'were 8uf- 
ticient to over\vhelm Catania and 
Iessina. These 
seasiek fancies, ho\vever, I did not allow to take pos- 
session of a nÜnd tossed up and down on the waves of 
life. 


A'l' SEA, 
Tuesday, 1\Iay 15, 1787. 

Iy hope of having a quicker passage back to Naples, 
or at least of recovering sooner from nlY seasickness, 
has been disappointed. Several times I atten1pted, at 
Kniep's. recomn1endation, to go up on deek: however, 
all enjoyment of the varying beauty of the sceDe ,vas 
denied me. Only one or two incidents had po'wer to 
make IIle forget awhile my giddiness. The whole sky 
was overcast with a thin, vapoury eloud, through \vhich 
the sun (whose disk, ho\vever, was not di8eernible) 
illun1inated the sea, \vhich was of the lllOSt beautiful 
blue colour that ever \vas seen. A troop of dolphins 
aecolnpanied the ship: s,vin1n1Íng or leaping they man- 
aged to keep up with it. I could not help fanc)"ing, 
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that in the deep water, and at the distance, our floating 
edifice must have seemed to thenl a black point, and 
that they had hurried toward it as to a WelCOTIle piece 
of booty and consulTIption. However that may be, 
the sailors did not treat them as kind guides, but 
rather as enemies: one was hit with a harpoon, but not 
hauled on deck. 
The wind continued unfavourable; and, by continu- 
ally tacking and manæuvring, we only just Inanaged 
not to lose way. Our Ünpatieuce at this only increased 
when some experienced persons among the passengers 
declared that neither the captain nor the steerSlnan 
understood their business. The one n1Ïght do very well 
as captain, and the other as a mariner: they \vere, how- 
ever, not fit to be trusted with the lives of so many 
passengers and such a valuable freight. 
I begged these otherwise most doughty personages 
to keep their fears to themselves. The nUTIl bel' of pas- 
sengers was very great, and among them were several 
women and children of all ages; for everyone had 
cro\vded on board the French nlerchantman, without a 
thought of anything but of the protection from the 
piTates which the white flag assured to them. I there- 
fore represented to these parties that the expression of 
their distrust and anxiety would plunge in the greatest 
alarm those poor folks who had hitherto placed all 
their hopes of safety in the piece of uncoloured and 
unemblazolled linen. 
And in reality" between sky and sea this white 
streamer, as a decided talisman, is singular enough. 
As parting friends greet each other with their white 
waving handkerchiefs, and so excite in their bosoms a 
mutual feeling - which nothing else could call forth- 
of love and affection divided for awhile, so here in this 
simple flag the custom is consecrated. It is even as if one 
had fixed a handkerchief on the lllast to proclaÏ1n to all 
the world, "Here comes a friend froln across the sea." 
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Revived from time to time with a little wine and 
bread, to the annoyance of the captain, who said that 
I ought to eat ,vhat was bargained for, I was able at 
last to sit on deck, and occasionally take part in the 
con versation. Kniep managed to cheer me, for he 
could not this time, by boasting of the excellent fare, 
excite my energy: on the contrary, he was obliged to 
extol my good luck in having no appetite. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16, 
ånd THURSDAY, May 17, 1787. 
And thus midday passed \\-ithout our being able, as 
we wished, to get into the Bay of Naples. On the 
contrary, we were continually driven more and more to 
the west; and our vessel, nearing the island of Capri, 
kept getting farther from Cape J\;linerva. Everyone 
was annoyed and inlpatient: ,ve two, however, who 
could contemplate the world with a painter's eye, had 
enough to content us, when the setting sun presented 
for our enjoyment the most beautiful prospect that we 
had yet witnessed during our whole tour. Cape Mi- 
nerva, with the mountains which abut on it, lay before 
our eyes in the brilliant colouring of sunset; while the 
rocks which stretched southwards from the headland 
had already assumed a bluish tint. The whole coast, 
stretching from the cape to Sorrento, was gloriously lit 
up. Vesuvius was visible: an immense cloud of smoke 
stood above it like a tower, and sent out a long streak 
south,vard, - the result, probably, of a violent erup- 
tion. On the left lay Capri, rising perpendicularly in 
the ail'; and, by the help of the transparent blue halo, 
we were able distinctly to traee the forms of its rocky 
walls. Beneath a perfectly clear and cloudless sky, 
glittered the calm, scarcely rippling sea, which at last, 
when the ,vind died away, lay before us exactly like a 
clear pool. 'Ve were enraptured
with the sight. Kniep 
regretted that all the colours of art were inadequate to 
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convey an idea of this harmony, and that not even the 
finest of English pencils would enable the most prac- 
tised hand to give the delicacy of the outline. I, for 
my part, convinced that to possess even a far poorer 
Dlemorial of the scene than this clever artist could 
produce, would greatly contribute to my future enjoy- 
ment, exhorted hinl to strain both his hand and eye 
for the last time. He allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and produced a most accurate drawing (which he after- 
ward coloured); and so bequeathed to nle a proof, that 
to truly artistic powers of delineation, the impossible 
becomes the possible. With equally attentive eyes we 
watched the transition from evening to night. Capri 
DO'V lay quite black before us; and, to our astonish- 
ment, the smoke of Vesuvius turned into flame, as, 
indeed, did the whole streak, which, the longer we 
observed it, became brighter and brighter. At last 
we saw a considerable region of the atmosphere, forming, 
as it were, the background of our natural picture, lit 
up, and, indeed, lightening. 
We were so entirely occupied with these welcome 
scenes, that we did not notice that we were in great 
danger. However, the cornnlotion among the passen- 
gers did not allow us to continue long in ignorance of 
it. Those who were better acquainted with maritime 
affairs than ourselves were bitterly reproaching tbe 
captain and his steersman. Ey their bungling, they 
said, they had not only IDissed the mouth of the straits, 
but they were very nigh losing the lives of all the 
passengers entrusted to them, cargo and all. ' We 
inquired into the grounds of these apprehensions, es- 
pecially as we could not conceive how, during a perfect 
calm, there could be any cause for alarm. But it was 
this very calm that rendered these people so incon- 
solable. " We are," they said, "in the' current which 
runs round the island, and which, by a slow but irre- 
sistible ground-swell, will draw us against the rugged 
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rocks, where there is neither the slightest footing, nor 
the least cove to save ourselves by. 
:ß.lade lllore attentive by these declarations, we con- 
ten1plated our fate with horror. For, although the 
deepening night did not allo\v us to distinguish the 
approach of danger, still we observed that the ship, as 
it rolled and pitched, was gradually nearing the rocks, , 
which grew darker and darker upon the eye, while a 
light evening glow was still playing on the water. 
Not the slightest movement was to be discerned in the 
air. Handkerchiefs and light ribbons were constantly 
being held up, but not the slightest indication of 
\the much desired breath of wind was discernible. The 
tumult became every moment louder and wilder. The 
women with their children were on deck praying, not 
indeed on their knees, for there was scarcely room for 
them to move, but lying close pressed one upon an- 
other. Every now and then, too, they ,yOU lù rate and 
scold the captain more harshly and more bitterly than 
the men, who were calmer, thinking over every chance 
of helping and saving the vessel. They reproached 
him with everything, which, during the passage up to 
this point, had been borne with silence, - the bad 
accoffilnodation; the high passage-money; the scanty 
bill of fare; his own manners, which, if not absolutely 
surly, were certainly forbidding enough. He would 
not give an account of his proceedings to anyone: 
indeed, ever since the evening before he had maintained 
a most obstinate silence as to his plans, and what he 
was doing with his vessel. He and the steersrnan were 
called mere money-making adventurers, who, having no 
knowledge at all of navigation, had managed to buy a 
packet with a mere view to profit, and now, by their 
incapacity and bungling, were on the point of losing 
all that had been pntrusted to their care. The captain, 
however, maintained his usual silence under all these 
reproaches, and appeared to be giving all his thoughts 
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to the chances of saving his ship. As for myself, since 
I had ahvays felt a greater horror of anarchy than of 
death itself, I found it quite inlpossible to hold my 
tongue any longer. I went up to the noisy railers, 
and addressed them with almost as much composure 
of mind as the rogues of Malsesine. I represented to 
them, that, by their shrieking and bawling, they must 
confound both the ears and the brains of those on 
whom all at this Inoment depended for our safety, so 
that they could neither think nor comrnunicate with 
one another. All you have to do, I said, is to calm 
yourselves, and then to offer up a fervent prayer to the 
Mother of God, asking her to intercede with her blessed 
Son to do for you what he did for his apostles when on 
Lake Tiberias. The waves broke over the boat while 
the Lord slept, but who, when, helpless and inconsola- 
ble, they awoke him, conlmanded the winds to be still, 
and who, if it is only his heavenly will, can even now 
command the winds to rise. 
These few words had the best effect. One of the 
men, with whom I had previously had some conversa- 
tion on moral and religious subjects, exclaimed, ".Ah, 
il Balarmé! Benedetto il Balarmé!" and they actually 
began, as they were already prostrate on their knees, 
to go over their rosaries with more than usual fervour. 
They were able to do this with the greater calmness, as 
the sailors were now trying an expedient, the object of 
which was, at any rate, apparent to every eye. The 
boat (which would not, however, hold more than six 
or eight men) was let down, and fastened by a long 
rope to the ship, which, by dint of hard rowing, they 
hoped to be able to tow after them. And, indeed, it 
was thought that they did move it within the current; 
and hopes began to be entertained of soon seeing the 
vessel towed entirely out of it. But whether their 
efforts increased the counter-action of the current, or 
whatever it was, the boat with its crew at the end of 
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the hawser was suddenly dra,vn in a kind of a bow 
to,vard the vessel, forming \vith the long rope a kind 
of bow, - or' just like the lash of a \vhip when the 
driver gives a blow with it. This pIau, therefore, \vas 
soon given up. Prayer now began to alternate with 
weeping, - for our state began to appear alarn1Ïng in- 
deed, - when from the deck we could clearly distin- 
guish the voices of the goatherds (whose fires on the 
rocks we had long seen), crying to one another, " There 
is a vessel stranding below." They also said something 
else, but the sounds were unintelligible to me: those, 
however, who understood their patois, interpreted them 
as exclamations of joy, to think of the rich booty they 
would reap in the morning. Thus the doubt we had 
entertained \vhether the ship was actually nearing the 
rocks, and in any inlmediate danger, was unfortunately 
too soon dispelled; and we sa\v the sailors preparing boat- 
poles and fenders, in order, should it come to the worst, 
to be ready to hold the vessel off the rocks, - so long, 
at least, as their poles did not break, in which case all 
would be inevitably lost. The ship now rolled more 
violently than ever, and the breakers seenled to in- 
crease upon us. And my sickness returning upon me 
in the midst of it all, nlade me resolve to return to the 
cabin. Half stupefied, I threw myself do\vn on my 
mattress, still with a somewhat pleasant feeling, which 
seenled to me to come over from the sea of Tiberias, 
for the picture in Merian's pictorial Bible kept floating 
before my mind's eye. And so it is: our moral im- 
pressions invariably prove strongest in those nloments 
when we are most driven back upon ourselves. How 
long I lay in this sort of half stupor I know not, for I 
was awakened by a great noise overhead: I could dis- 
tinctly make out that it was caused by great ropes being 
dragged along the deck, and this gave me a hope that 
they were going to make use of the sails. A little 
while after this Kniep hurried down into the cabin to 
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tell Ins that we were out of danger, for a gentle breeze 
had sprung up; that all hands had just been at work in 
hoisting the sails, alid that he himself had not hesitated 
to lend a hand. We were visibly getting clear off the 
rocks; and, although we were not entirely out of the cur- 
rent, there was now good hope of our being ab]e to 
make way against it. All was now still again over- 
head; and soon several nlore of the passengers came 
below to announce the happy turn of affairs, and to 
lie down. 
When, on the fourth day of our voyage, I awoke 
early in the morning, I found Inyself quite fresh and 
well, just as I had been at the same period of the 
passage from Naples; so that on a longer voyage I 
may hope to get off free, after paying to the sea a 
three days' tribute of sicknes
. 
Froln the deck I saw with no little delight the 
island of C 1. pri, at a tolerable distance on our lee, and 
percei ved th3.t the vessel ,vas holding such a course as 
afforded a hOpB of our being able ere long to enter the 
gulf, which, indeed, we very soon afterward accom- 
plished. And now, after passing a hard night, we had 
the satisfaction of seei ng the same objects as had 
charmed us so greatly the evening before, in a reversed 
light. We so)n left this dangerous insular rock far 
behind us. While yesterday we had adrnired the right 
hand coast from a distance, now we had straight before 
us the castle and the city, with Posi1ippo on the left, 
together with the tongues of land which run out into 
the sea toward. Procida and Ischia. Everyone was on 
deck: foremost among them was a Greek priest, en- 
thusiastic in the praises of his own dear East, but who, 
when the Neapolitans on board, who were rapturously 
greeting their glorious country, asked him what he 
thought of Naples as compared with Constantinople? 
very pathetically replied, "Anche questa è una città!" 
(This, too, is a city.) 
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We reached the harbour just at the right time, when 
it was thronged with peu1>le. No sooner were our 
trunks and the rest of our baggage unshipped and put 
on shore, when they .were seized by two lusty porters, 
who, scarcely giving us time to say that we were going 
to put up at 110riconi's, ran off witb the load as if 
with a prize, so that ,ve had difficulty in keeping them 
in view as they darted through the crowded streets 
and bustling piazzas. Kniep kept his portfolio undér 
his arID; and we consoled ourselves with thinking that 
the drawings at least ,vere safe, should these porters, 
less honest than the poor Neapolitan devils, strip us of 
what the breakers had spared. 


THE END. 
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Like Torquato Tasso, Iphigenia was originally written in 
prose, amI in t.hat form was acted at the 'Veimar Court Theatre 
about 1779. Goethe himself took the part of Orestes. 




Introduction 


THE drama of "Iphigenia in Tauris" has been con- 
sidered. Goethe's n1asterpiece: it is conceived in the 
spirit of Greek ideality, and is characterised throughout 
by moral beauty and dignified repose. Schlegel 1 styles 
it an echo of Greek song, an epithet as appropriate as it 
is elegant; for, \vithout any servile in1Ïtation of classic 
models, this beautiful drama, through the nledium of 
its polished verse, reproduces in softêned characters the 
graceful and colossal forms of the antique. 
The destiny of Aganlemnon and his race was a fa- 
vourite thenle of the ancients. It has been dramatised 
in a variety of fornls by the three great Blasters of 
antiquity; and from these various sources Goethe has 
gathered the materials for his drama, enriching it with 
touches of sublirnity and beauty selected indiscrimi- 
nately from the \vorks of each. The description of the 
Furies in the third act is worthy of Æschylus, and in 
the spirit of the saIne great \vriter is the exclusion of 
these terrific po\vers fron1 the consecrated grove syIfl- 
bolical of the peace which religion can alon e afford to 
the anguish of a \vounded conscience. The prominence 
given to the idea of destiny, together \vith the finished 
beauty of the \vhole, ren1Ìnds us of Sophocles; while 
the passages conveying general moral truths, scattered 
throughout the poem, not unfrequently recall to our 
recollection those of a similar character in the dramas 
of Euripides. 
The t\VO dramas of Euripides are founded upon the 
well-known story of I phigenia. In the "I phigenia in 
1 " Dramatic Literature," Bohn's edition, p. 518. 
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Aulis," we are introduced to the assembled bosts of 
Greece, detained by contrary 'winds in consequence of 
Diana's anger against Agamemnou. An oracle had 
declared that the goddess could only be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, \vho is accordingly allured 
with her nlother to the camp. On discovering the 
fearful doom which awaits bel', she is at first over- 
whebned with grief. She implores her father to spare 
her life, endeavours to touch his heart by recalling tbe 
fond nlenlories of bygone times, and holds up her in- 
fant brother, Orestes, that he Inay plead for bel' with his 
tears. Learning, ho-wever, that the glory of her country 
depends upon her death, she rises superior to her fears, 
subdues her won1anly ,veakness, and devotes herself a 
,villing sacrifice fo!' Greece. She is conducted to the 
altar: the sacred garlands are bound around her head. 
Calchas lifts the knife to deal the fatal stroke, ,,'hen 
Iphigenia suddenly vanishes, and a hind of uncommon 
beauty lies bleeding at his feet. 
In the" Iphigenia in Tauris," our heroine reappears in 
the temple of Diana, situated in the Tauric Chersonese, 
a savage region washed by the Euxine Sea, where, 
according to the ancients, all strangers \vere sacrificed 
at the altar of Diana. To this wild shore Iphigenia 
bad been conveyed by tl)C pitying goddess; and there, 
iD" her character of prieste
s, she presided over the 
bloody rites of the barbarians. Tbe Ï11cidents in this 
drama have been adopted by Goethe as the ground- 
,york of his poem, the chief interest in ,,"hich, as in the 
drama of Euripides, turns upon the departure of I pbige- 
nia and Orestes from the Taurian shore. A brief out- 
line of the Grecian dranla will show in wbat particulars 
the modern poet has adhered to his classic model, and 
where he has deviated from it. 
The scene of both is in the vicinity of the temple of 
Diana. In the opening soliloquy of the Grecian dranla, 
Iphigenia, after lamentjng her unhappy destiny, relates 
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her dream of the previous night, from which she infers 
the dea h of Orestes. She determines to offer a liba- 
tion to his memory; and, while engaged in performing 
this pious rite, she is informed that two strangers have 
beeu captured on the shore, for \vhose sacrifice she is 
commanded to prepare. Orestes and Py lades are 
shortly after introduced; and learning from the fonner 
that he is a native of Argos, she offers to spare his life 
provided he will carry a letter for her to l\fycene. He 
refuses to abandon his friend; Pylades is equally dis- 
interested; a generous contest ensues; and the latter, 
yielding at length to the entreaties of Orestes, consents 
to accept life on the proposed conditions. The letter 
addressed to Orestes is produced, and Iphigenia dis- 
covers her brother in the intended victim. They 
anxiously consider how they may escape; and Iphi- 
genia suggests, that, in her character of priestess, she 
lead them, together with the image of Diana, to the 
sea, there to be purified in the ocean \vaves, where they 
may find safety ill the attendant bark. With all the 
wily sublety of a Greek, she imposes upon the credulity 
of the barbarian nlonarch, and induces him, not only to 
sanction her project, but to assist in its execution, 
which she at length successfully achieves. In this 
dralna, Iphigenia, though exhibiting some noble traits, 
offends us by her unscrupulous violation of the truth, and 
by the cunning artifice which Goethe, with adlnirable 
art, has attributed to Py lades. We are the more dis- 
pleased with this portrait, because we are unwilling to 
recognise in the crafty priestess the innocent victim 
who so strongly a\vakens our sympathy in the beauti- 
ful drama of "Iphigenia in Aulis." In the Iphigenia 
of Goethe, on the contrary, we discover \vith pleasure 
the sanle filial tenderness, and the same touching mix- 
ture of timidity and courage, \vhich characterised that 
interesting heroine. ' 
In the drama of Euripides we are chiefly interested 
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in the generous friendship of Orestes and Pylades; in 
that of Goethe the character of Iphigenia con titutes 
the chief charm, and awakens our warnlest sympathy. 
\Vhile contenlplating her, \ve feel as if some exquisite 
statue of Grecian art had becon}e animated by a living 
soul, and moved and breathed before us: though ex- 
hibiting the severe sin}plicity which characterises the 
creations of antiquity, she is far renloved from all cold- 
ness and austerity; and her character, though cast in a 
classic lllould, is free from that harsh and vindictive 
spirit \vhich darkened the heroism of those barbarous 
times \vhen religion lent her sanction to hatred and 
revenge. 
The docility with which, in opposition to her own 
feelings, she at first consents to the stratagem of Pyla- 
des, though apparently inconsistent with her rever- 
ence for truth, is in reality a beautiful and touching 
trait. The conflict in her Inind between intense anxiety 
for her brother's safety, and detestation of the artifice 
by which alone she thinks it can be secured, amounts 
almost to agony: in her extrernity she calls upon the 
gods, and implores them to save their image in her 
soul. The struggle finally subsides: she remains faith- 
ful to her high convictions, reveals the project of es- 
cape, and thus saves her soul fron} treachery. From 
the commencement of the fifth act she assumes a calm 
and lofty tone, as if feeling the inspiration of a noble 
purpose. The dignity and determination with which 
she opposes the cruel project of the barbarian king, 
remind us of the sin1Îlar qualities displayed by the 
Antigone of Sophocles, \vho is perhaps the noblest her- 
oine of antiquity. Thus, when called upon by the king 
to reverence the law, Iphigenia appeals to that law 
\vritten in the heart, more ancient and nlore sacred than 
the ordinances of man; and Antigone, when, by the 
intennent of her brother Polynices, she' has incurred 
the anger of the tyrant Creon and become subjected to 
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a cruel death, justifies herself by an appeal to the same 
sacred authority. 
The remaining characters of the drama, though sub- 
ordinate to the central figure, are in adn1Ïrable keeping 
with it; the poet having softened down the harsh fea- 
tures of the barbarians, so as not to form too abrupt a 
contrast with the more polished Greeks, and thereby 
interfere with the harn10ny of the piece. The colossal 
figures of the Titans appearing in the background, and 
the dread po-wer of Destiny overarching all, impart a 
character of solemn grandeur to the whole. 



Dramatis Personæ 


IPHIGENIA. 
THOAS, King of the Taurians. 
ARKAS. 


ORESTES. 
PYLADES. 



Iphigeoia 10 Tauris 


ACT I. 


. 


SCENE I. - A Grove before the Temple of Diana. 


IPHIGENIA. 
BENEATH your leafy gloom, ye waving boughs 
Of this old, shady, consecrated grove, 
As in the goddess' silent sanctuary, 
With the same shuddering feeling forth I step, 
As ,vhen I trod it first; nor ever here 
Doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 
Long as a higher will, to which I bow, 
Hath kept me here concealed, still, as at first, 
I feel myself a stranger. For the sea 
Doth sever me, alas! from those I love: 
And day by day upon the shore I stand, 
The land of Hellas seeking with my soul; 
But, to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 
Bring, save their own hoarse nlurmurs, no reply. 
Alas for him! who, friendless and alone, 
Remote from parents and from brethren dwells: 
From him grief snatches every cOIning joy 
Ere it doth reach his lip. His yearning thoughts 
Throng back for ever to his father's halls, 
Where first to him the radiant sun unclosed 
9 
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The gates of heaven; where closer, day by day, 
Brothers and sisters, leagued in pastinle sweet, 
Around each other twined love's tender bonds. 
I will not reckon with the gods; yet truly 
Deserving of lament is wonlan's lot. 
Man rules alike at home and in the field, 
N or is in foreign climes without resource: 
Him conquest cro\vneth, hin) possession gladdens, 
And him an honourable death a-waits. 
How circumscribed is woman's destiny! 
Obedience to a harsh, imperious lord, 
Her duty and her cOlnfort: sad her fate, 
Whom hostile fortune drives to lands remote! 
Thus Thoas holds me here, a noble man, 
Bound \\Tith a heavy though a sacred chain. 
Oh, how it shames me, goddess, to confess 
That with repugnance I pedorlll these rites 
For thee, divine protectress! unto whom 
I. would in freedon1 dedicate my life. 
In thee, Diana, 1 have always hoped; 
And still I hope in thee, ,vho didst infold 
Within the holy shelter of thine arm 
The outcast daughter of the nlighty king. 
Daughter of Jove! hast thou from ruined Troy 
Led back in triumph to his native land 
The mighty luan, WhOIll thou didst sore afflict, 
His daughter's life in sacrifice delnaliding,- 
Hast thou for him, the godlike .A,gamemnon, 
'Vho to thine altar led his darling child, 
Preserved his wife, Electra, and his son, 
His dearest treasures? - then at length restore 
Thy suppliant also to her friends and home, 
And save her, as thou once from death didst save, 
So now, from living here, a second death. 


. 
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SCENE II. - IPHIGENIA, ARKAS. 


ARKAS. 
The king hath sent me hither, bade 111e greet 
'\Vith hail, and fair salute, Diana's priestess. 
j1"or new and wondrous conquest, this the day, 
vVhen to her goddess Tauris renders thanks. 
I hasten on before the king and host, 
HÍ1nself to herald, and its near approach. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
'Ve are prepared to give them \vorthy greeting: 
Our goddess doth behold with gracious eye 
The welcome sacrifice from Thoas' hand. 


ARKAS. 
Would that I also found the priestess' eye, 
l\fuch honoured, 11luch revered one, found thine eye, 
o consecrated nlaid, more calm, more bright, 
To all a happy omen! Still doth grief, 
With glooln mysterious, shroud thy inner mind: 
Vainly, through Inany a tedious year, we wait 
For one confiding utterance from thy breast. 
Long as I've known thee in this holy place, 
That look of thine hath ever Inade me shudder; 
And, as with iron bands, thy soul remains 
Locked in the deep recesses of thy breast. 


IPHIGENIA. 
As doth become the exile and the orphan. 


ARKAS. 
Dost thou, then, here seem exiled and an orphan? 


II 
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IPHIGENIA. 
Can foreign scenes our fatherland replace 1 


ARKAS. 
Thy fatherland is foreign now to thee. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Hence is it that my bleeding heart ne'er heals. 
In early youth, ,,,hen first my soul, in love, 
Held father, Inother, brethren fondly t,vined, 
A group of tender gernls, in union sweet, 
We sprang in beauty from the parent stem, 
And heavenward gre\v: alas! a foreign curse 
Then seized and severed me frOlTI those I loved, 
And wrenched with iron grasp the beauteous bands. 
It vanished then, the fairest charm of youth, 
The sitnple gladness of life's early dawn; 
Though saved, I ,vas a shadow of myself, 
And life's fresh joyance blooms in file no more. 


ARKAS. 
If thou wilt ever call thyself unblest, 
I must accuse thee of ingratitude. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thanks have )TOU ever. 


ARKAS. 
Not the honest thanks 
Which prompt the heart to offices of love; 
The joyous glance, revealing to the host 
A grateful spirit, with its lot content. 
When theé a deep mysterious destiny 
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Brought to this sacred fane, long years ago, 
To greet thee, as a treasure sent from heaven, 
With reverence and affection, Thoas came. 
Benign and friendly was this shore to thee, 
To every stranger else 'with horror fraught; 
For, till thy conting, none e'er trod our realm 
But fell, according to an ancient rite, 
A bloody victim at Diana's shrine. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Freely to breathe alone is not to live. 
Say, is it life, 'within this holy fane, 
Like a poor ghost around its sepulchre 
To linger out Iny days? Or call you that 
A life of conscious happiness and joy, 
When every hour, dreamed listlessly a way, 
Sti1
 leadeth onward to those gloomy days 
Which the sad troop of the departed spend 
In self-forgetfulness on Lethe's shore? 
A useless life is but an early death: 
This woman's destiny hath still been mine. 


ARKAS. 
I can forgive, though I must needs deplore, 
The noble pride which underrates itself: 
It robs thee of the happiness of life. 
But hast thou, since thy coming here, done nought? 
'\Vho hath the monarch's gloorny temper cheered? 
Who bath with gentle eloquence annulled, 
From year to year, the usage of our sires, 
By which, a victinl at Diana's shrine, 
Each stranger perished, thus from certain death 
Sending so oft the rescued captive hOine ? 
Hath not Diana, harbouring no revenge 
For this suspension of her bloody rites, 
In richest measure heard thy gentle prayer? 
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On joyous pinions o'er the advancing host, 
Doth not triumphant conquest proudly soar 
 
..A.nd feels not everyone a happier lot, 
Since Thoas, \vho so long hath guided us 
\Vith wisdolll and with valour, swayed by thee, 
The joy of n1Ìhl benignity approves, 
\Vhich leads hiln to relax the rigid claÜns 
Of lTIute subn1Ïssion? Call thyself useless I Thou, 
\Vhen, from thy being, o'er a thousand hearts, 
.A. healing balsan1 flo\vs? \vhen to a race, 
To whom a god consigned thee, thou dost prove 
A fountain of perpetual happiness, 
And from this dire, inhospitable coast, 
Dost to the stranger grant a safe return? 


IPHIGENIA. 
The little done doth vanish to the mind 
Which forward sees ho\v lunch relTIains to do. 


ARKAS. 
Him dost thou praise, who underrates his deeds? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Who weigheth his own deeds is justly blamed. 


ARKAS. 
He too, real worth too proudly \vho condemns, 
As \vho, too vainly, spurious worth o'errateth. 
Trust me, and heed the counsel of a Ulan 
'\Vith honest zeal devoted to thy service: 
'Vhen Thoas COlnes to-day to speak with thee, 
Lend to his purposed words a gracious ear. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thy \vell-intentioned counsel trouLles rIle: 
His offer I have ever sought to shun. 
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ARKAS. 
Thy duty and thy interest calmly weigh. 
Sithence King Thoas lost his son and heir, 
Among his followers he trusts but few, 
And trusts those few no 1110re as formerly. 
With jealuus eye he vie\vs each noble's son 
As the successor of his realm: he dreads 
A solitary, helpless age - perchance 
Sudden rebellion and untimely death. 
A Scythian studies not the rules of speech, 
And least of an the king. He who is used 
To act and to command, kno\vs not the art, 
From far, with subtle tact, to guide discourse 
Through many windings to its destined goal. 
Thwart not his purpose by a cold refusal, 
By an intended misconception. Meet, 
With gracious mien, half-way the royal wish. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Shall I, then, speed the doom that threatens me 1 


ARKAS. 
His gracious offer canst thou call a threat 1 


IPHIGENIA. 
'Tis the most terrible of all to me. 


ARKAS. 
For his affection grant him confidence. 


IPHIGENIA. 
If he will first redeem my soul from fear. 


ARKAS. 
Why dost thou hide from hÜn thy origin? 
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IPHIGENIA. 
A priestess secrecy doth well become. 


ARKAS. 
Nought to a monarch should a secret be; 
And, though he doth not seek to fathom thine, 
His noble nature feels, ay, deeply feels, 
That thou with care dost hide thyself from him. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Ill-will and anger harbours he against me 7 


ARKAS. 
Almost it seems so. True, be speaks not of thee; 
But casual words have taught nle that the wish 
Thee to possess hath firmly seized his soul: 
Oh, leave him not a prey unto himself, 
Lest his displeasure, ripening ill bis breast, 
Should work thee woe, so with repentance thou 
Too late my faithful counsel shalt recall ! 


IPHIGENIA. 
How! doth the monarch purpose what no man 
Of noble mind, who loves his honest name, 
Whose bosom reverence for the gods restrains, 
Would ever think of 1 ''''ïll he force employ 
To drag me from tbe altar to his bed? 
Then will I call the gods, and chiefly thee, 
Diana, goddess resolute, to aid me: 
Thyself a virgin, wilt a virgin shield. 
And to thy priestess gladly render aid. 


ARK AS. 
Be tranquil! Passion, and youth's fiery blood, 
Impel not Thoas rashly to cOll1mit 
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A deed so lawless. In his present mood; 
I fear from him another harsh resolve, 
Which (for his soul is steadfast aud unmoved) 
He then will execute without delay. 
Therefore I pray thee, canst thou grant no more, 
At least be grateful- give thy confidence. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Oh, ten me what is further known to thee. 


ARKAS. 
Learn it from him. I see the king approach: 
Hiln thou dost bonour, thine own beart enjoins 
To meet him kindly and with confidence. 
A man of noble mind may oft be led 
By woman's gentle word. 


IPHIGENIA (alone). 
How to observe 
His faithful counsel see I not in sooth. 
But willingly the duty I perform 
Of giving thanks for benefits received, 
And much I wish that to the king my lips 
With truth could utter what would please his ear. 


SCENE III. - IPHIGENIA, THOAS. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Her royal gifts the goddess shower on thee, 
Imparting conquest, wealth, and bigh renown, 
Dominion, and the welfare of thy house; 
With the fullfilnlent of each pious ,vish, 
That thou, whose sway for multitudes provides, 
Thyself mayest be suprenle in happiness! 
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TROAS. 
Contented were I \vith lllY people's praise; 
l\1y conquests others lllore than I enjoy. 
Oh! be he king or subject, he's 1110st blest, 
Whose happiness is centred in his honle. 
l\1y deep affliction thou didst share \vith me 
What time, in \var's encounter, the fell sword 
Tore fron1 iny side lllY last, my dearest son: 
So long as fierce revenge possessed IllY heart, 
I did not feel IllY lhvelling's dreary voiJ. ; 
But now, returning hOIne, DlY rage appeased, 
Their kingdom \vasted, and IllY son ayenged, 
I find there nothing left to cOIn fort rue. 
The glad obedience I was wont to see 
J{indling in every eye, is smothered now 
In discontent and giOOlll: each, pondering, weighs 
The changes which a future day lllay bring, 
And serves the childless king because he must. 
To-day I COllle withiu this sacred fane, 
Which I have often entered to implore 
And thank the gods for conquest. In ll1Y breast 
I bear an old and fondly cherished \vish, 
To which lnethinks thou canst not be a stranger: 
I hope, a blessing to myself and reahn, 
To lead thee to my d\velling as IllY bride. 


IPRIGENIA. 
Too great thine offer, king, to one unknown: 
Abashed the fugitive before thee stands, 
Who' on this shore sought only \vhat thou gavest,- 
Safety and peace. 


THOAS. 
Thus still to shroud thyself 
From me, as from the lowest, in the veil 
Of Inystery which wrapped thy cOining here, 
'V ould in no country be deelned just or right. 
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Stral;gers this shore app
lled: 'twas so ordained, 
Alike by law al1ù stern necessity. 
Fronl thee alone, - a kindly \velconled guest, 
"\Vho hast enjoyed each hallowed privilege, 
And spent thy days in freedoln uurestrained,- 
FroIH thee I hoped that confidence to gain 
Which every faithful host may justly claim. 


IPHIGENIA. 
If I concealed, 0 king! my name, my race, 
It \vas embarrassment, and not mistrust. 
For didst thou know who stands before thee now, 
And what accursed head thine arm protects, 
Strange horror would possess thy lnighty heart; 
And, far frolll \vishing me to share thy throne, 
Thou, ere the tin18.appointed, frolll thy realm 
,V ouldst banish me; wouldst thrust 111e forth, per 
chance, 
Before a glad reunion with nlY friends 
And period to my \vauderings is ordained, 
To meet that sorrow, \vhich, in every clime, 
With cold, inhospitable, fearful hand, 
Awaits the outcast, exiled fronl his home. 


THOAS. 
Whate'er respecting thee the gods decree, 
Whate'er their doom for thee and for thy house, 
Since thou hast d\velt an10ngst us, and enjoyed 
The privilege the pious stranger claims, 
To n1e hath failed no blessing sent fronl heaven; 
And to persuade nle, that protecting thee 
I shield a guilty head, were hard indeed. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thy bounty, not the guest, draws blessiugs down. 
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THOAS. 
The kindness sho\vn the wicked is not blest. 
End, then, thy silence, priestess: not unjust 
Is he \vho doth demand it. In my hands 
The goddess placed thee; thou hast been to me 
As sacred as to her, and her behest 
Shall for the future also be Iny law: 
If thou canst hope in safety to return 
Back to thy kindred, I renounce n1Y claims; 
But is thy homeward path for ever closed, 
Or doth thy race in hopeless exile rove, 
Or lie extinguished by SaIne mighty ,voe, 
Then may I clairn thee by more laws than one. 
Speak openly: thou knowest I keep my word. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Its ancient bands reluctantly lilY tongue 
Doth loose, a long-hid secret to divulge, 
For once imparted, it resumes no nlore 
The safe asylum of the inmost heart, 
But thenceforth, as the Powers above decree, 
Doth work its ministry of ,veal or woe. 
Attend! I issue from tbe Titan's race. 


THOAS. 
A word momentous calmly hast thou spoken 
Him namest thou ancestor whom all the world 
Knows as a sonletime favourite of the gods? 
Is it that Tantalus, whom Jove hÎ1nself 
Drew to his council and his social board? 
On ",-bose experienced 'words, \vith wisdom fraught, 
As on the language of an oracle, 
E'en gods delighted hung? 
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IPHIGENIA. 
'Tis even he : 
But the immortal gods with mortal men 
Should not, on equal terms, hold intercourse j 
For all too feeble is the hlunan race, 
Not to grow dizzy on un,vonted heights. 
Ignoble was "he not, and no betrayer; 
To ue the Thunderer's slave, he ,vas too great; 
To be his friend and comrade, - but a man. 
His crime was human, and their doom severe; 
For poets sing, that treachery and pride 
Did from Jove's taùle hurl hiIn headlong down 
To grovel in the depths of Tartarus. 
Alas! and his whole race must bear their hate. 


TROAS. 
Bear they their own guilt, or their ancestor's 1 


IPHIG ENIA. 
The Titan's mighty breast and nervous frame 
'\Vas his descendants' certain heritage; 
But round their bro,v Jove forged a band of brass. 
'Visdoln and patience, prudence and restraint, 
He from their gloon1Y, fearful eye concealed; 
In them each passion grew to savage rage, 
And headlong rushed with violence unchecked. 
Already Pelops, Tantalus' loved son, 
J\1ighty of will, obtained his beauteous bride, 
Hippodamia, child of CEnOll1aUS, 
Through treachery and Inurder: she, ere long, 
To glad her consort's heart, bnre him two sons" 
Thyest and Atreu
. They" ith p,nvy marked 
The ever-growing love their father bare 
To his first-born, sprung from another union. 
Hate leagued the pair; and secretly they ,vrought, 
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In fratricide, the first dread crinle. The sire 
IIippodamia held as murderess: 
With savage rage he claimed fronl her his son, 
And she in terror did destroy herself- 


THOAS. 
Thou'rt silent? Pause not in thy narrative, 
Repent not of thy confidence - say on ! 


IPHIGENIA. 
How blest is he who his progenitors 
With pride remembers, to the listener tells 
The story of their greatness, of their deeds, 
And, silently rejoicing, sees himself 
The latest link of this illustrious chain ! 
For seldom does the self-same stock produce 
The monster and the delnigod: a line 
Or good or evil ushers in, at last, 
The glory or the terror of the world.- 
After the death of Pelops, his t\\'O sons 
Ruled o'er the city ,vith divided sway. 
But such an union could not long endure. 
His brother's honour first Thyestes wounds. 
In vengeance Atreus drove hin1 from the realm. 
Thyestes, planning horrors, long before 
Had stealthily procured his brother's son, 
'Vhom he in secret nurtured as his own. 
Revenge and fury in bis breast he poured, 
Then to the royal city sent him forth, 
That in his uncle he might slay his sire. 
The meditated murder ,vas disclosed, 
And by the king most cruelly avenged, 
Who slaughtered, as he thought, his brother's son. 
Too late he learned whose dying tortures met 
His drunken gaze; and, seeking to assuage 
The insatiate vengeance that possessed his soul, 
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He planned a deed unheard of. He assumed 
A friendly tone; seemed reconciled, appeased; 
And lured his brother, with his children twain, 
Back to his kingdom; these he seized and slew, 
Then placed the loathsolne and abhorrent food 
At his first m
al before the uncollscious sire. 
And \vhen Thyestes had his hunger stilled 
With his own flesh, a sadness seized his soul: 
He for his children asked, -- their steps, their voice, 
Fancied he heard already at the door; 
And Atreus, grinning with malicious joy, 
Threw in the members of the slaughtered boys.- 
Shuddering, 0 king, thou dost avert thy face! 
So did the sun his radiant visage hide, 
And swerve his chariot frOll} the eternal path. 
These, monarch, are thy priestess' ancestors; 
And many a dreadful fate of mortal doom, 
And many a deed of the bewildered brain, 
Dark night doth cover with her sable wing, 
Or shroud in gloomy twilight. 


THOAS. 
Hidden there 
Let them abide. A truce to horror now, 
And tell me by what miracle t.hou sprangest 
j1-"rom race so savage. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Atreus' eldest son 
vVas Agamenlnon, - he, 0 king, my sire! 
But I may say with truth, that, froln a child, 
In him the model of a perfect luan 
I witnessed ever. Clytemnestra bore 
To him, myself, the firstling of their love, 
Electra then. Peaceful the monarch ruled, 
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And to the house of Tantalus was given 
A long-withheld repose. A son alone 
Was wanting to complete my parents' bliss: 
Scarce was this wish fulfilled, and young Orestes) 
The household's darling, 'with his sisters grew, 
When llew misfortunes vexed our ancient house. 
To you hath come the rumour of the war, 
Whieh, to avenge the fairest woman's \vrongs, 
The force united of the Grecian kings 
Round Ilion's "\\yal1s encanlped. 'Vhether the town 
Was humbled, and achieved their great revenge, 
I have not heard. 11y father led the host. 
In Aulis vainly for a favouring gale 
They \vaited; for, enraged against their chief, 
Diana stayed their progress, and required, 
Through Calchas' voice, the monarch's eldest daughter. 
They lured me with lilY mother to the canlp: 
They dragged me to the altar, and this head 
There to the goddess doonled. - She ,vas appeased; 
She did not wish my blood, and shrouded me 
In a protecting cloud: within this temple 
I first awakened from the dream of death; 
Yes, I myself am she, I phigenia, 
Grandchild of Atreus, Agamemnon's child, 
Diana's priestess, I who speak 'with thee. 


TROAS. 
I yield no higher honour or regard 
To the king's daughter than the maid unknown: 
Once more my first proposal I repeat; 
Come, follow me, and share what I possess. 


IPHIGENIA. 
How dare I venture such a step, 0 king? 
Hath not the goddess who protected me 
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Alone a right to my devoted head? 
'Twas she who chose for nle this sanctuary, 
Where she perchance reserves nle for my sire, 
By my apparent death enough chastised, 
To be the joy alid solace of his age. 
Perchance Iny glad return is near; and how, 
If I, unmindful of her purposes, 
Had here attached myself against her will 7 
I asked a signal, did she wish my stay. 


THOAS. 
The signal is, that still thou tarriest here. 
Seek not evasively such vain pretexts. 
Not lllany words are needed to refuse, 
The no alone is heard by the refused. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Mine are not words meant only to deceive: 
I have to thee my inmost heart revealed. 
And doth no inward voice suggest to thee, 
How I with yearning soul must pine to see 
My father, mother, and my long-lost home 1 
Oh, let thy vessels bear me thither, king! 
Th at in the ancient halls, where sorrow still 
In accents low doth fondly breathe my nanle, 
J ov, as in welcome of a new-born child, 
.. 
l\fay round the columns twine the fairest wreath. 
New life thou wouldst to me and mine impart. 


THOAS. 
Then, go ! Obey the promptings of thy heart, 
And to the voice of reason and good counsel 
Close thou thiue ear. Be quite the \voman, give 
To every wish the rein, that, bridleless, 
May seize on thee, and whirl thee here and there. 
When burns the fire of passion in her breast, 
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No sacred tie withholds her from the wretch 
vVho 'would allure her to forsake for him 
A husband's or a father's guardian arms; 
Extinct within her heart its fiery glow, 
The golden tongue of eloquence in vain 
With words of truth and po\ver assails her ear. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Remember now, 0 king, thy noble words! 
]\tIy trust and can dour wilt thou thus repay? 
Thou seemest, methinks, prepared to hear the truth. 


THOAS. 
For this unlooked-for answer not prepared. 
Yet 'twas to be expected: knew I not 
That with a woman I had now to deal? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Upbraid not thus, 0 king, our feeble sex! 
Though not in dignity to lnatch with yours, 
The \veapons woman wields are not ignoble. 
And trust me, Thoas, in thy happiness 
I have a deeper insight than thyself. 
Thou thinkest, ignorant alike of both, 
A closer union would augrnent our bliss; 
Inspired with confidence and honest zeal 
Thou strongly urgest nle to yield consent: 
And here I thank the gods, who give nle strength 
To shun a doom unratified by them. 


THOAS. 
'Tis not a god, 'tis thine own heart, that speaks. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
'Tis through the heart alone they speak to us. 


THOAS. 
To hear them have I not an equal right? 


IPHIG ENIA. 
The raging tempest dro,vns the still small voice. 


THOAS. 
This voice no doubt the priestess hears alone. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
Beforö all others should the prince attend it. 


THOAS. 
Thy sacred office, and ancestral right 
To Jove's own table, place thee with the gods 
In closer union than an earth-born savage. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thus nlust I now the confidence atone 
Thyself didst wring from me ! 


THOAS. 
I am a man. 
And better 'tis we end this conference. 
Hear, then, my last resolve. Be priestess still 
Of the great goddess \vho selected thee; 
And may she pardon TIle, that I from her, 
Unjustly, and ,vith secret self-reproach, 
Her ancient sacrifice so long withheld! 
From olden tÜne no stranger neared our shore 
But fell a victim at her sacred shrine. 
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But thou, with kind affection (which at times 
Seemed like a gentle daughter's tender love, 
At times assumed to my enraptured heart 
The nlodest inclination of a bride), 
Didst so enthrall me, as with D1agic bonds, 
That I forgot my duty. Thou didst rock 
}"fy senses in a dream: I did not hear 

ly people's murmurs; now they cry aloud, 
Ascribing my poor son's untinlely death 
To this my guilt. No longer for thy sake 
Will I oppose the wishes of the crowd, 
Who urgently delnand the sacrifice. 


IPHIGENIA. 
For mine own sake I ne'er desired it from thee. 
Who to the gods ascribe a thirst for blood 
Do misconceive their nature, and inlpute 
To theln their own inhuman dark desires. 
Did not Diana snatch me from the priest, 
Holding nlY service dearer than nlY death? 


THOAS. 
'Tis not for us, on reason's shifting grounds, 
Lightly to guide and construe rites divine. 
Perforrn thy duty: I'll accomplish mine. 
T\vo strangers, whom in caverns of the shore 
We found concealed, and whose arrival here 
Bodes to my realnl no good, are in my power. 
\Vith them thy goddess may once more resume 
Her ancient, pious, long-suspended rites! 
I send them here, - thy duty not unknown. [Exit. 


IPHIG ENIA (alone). 
Gracious protectress! thou hast clouds 
To shelter innocence distressed, 
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And from the arms of iron fate, 
Gently to waft her o'er the sea, 
O'er the wide earth's ren10test realms, 
Where'er it seemeth good to thee. 
Wise art thou, - thine all-seeing eye 
The future and the past surveys: 
Thy glance doth o'er thy children rest, 
E'en as thy light, the life of night, 
Keeps o'er the earth its silent watch. 
o Goddess 1 keep my hands frorn blood! 
Blessing it never brings, and peace; 
And still in evil hours the fonn 
Of the chance-murdered man appears 
To fill the un willing rnurderer's soul 
With horrible and glooll1Y fears. 
For fondly the 1m mortals view 
1\lan's widely scattered, simple race; 
And the poor mortal's transient life 
Gladly prolong, that he may lift 
A while to their eternal heavens 
His sympathetic joyous gaze. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I. - ORESTES, PYLADES. 


ORESTES. 
I T is the path of death that now we tread :' 
At every step my soul grows more serene. 
\Vhen 1 implored Apol1o to remove 
The grisly band of Furies from my side, 
He seemed, with hope-inspiring, godlike words, 
To promise aid and safety in the fane 
Of his loved sister, who o'er Tauris rules. 
Thus the prophetic word fulfils itself, 
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That with my life shall terll1inate my woe. 
Ho\v easy 'tis for me, whose heart is crushed, 
Whose sense is deadened by a hand divine, 
Thus to renounce the beauteous light of day! 
And 1l1Ust the son of Atreus not entwine 
The wreath of conquest round his dying brow? 
l\1ust I, as my forefathers, as my sire, 
Bleed like a victinl, - an ignoble death? 
So be it! Better at the altar here, 
Than in a nook obscure, where kindred hands 
Ha ve spread assassination's \vily net. 
Yield me this brief repose, infernal Powers! 
Ye, \vho, like loosened hounds, still scent the blood 
\Vhich, trickling frolll my feet, betrays my path. 
Lea ve me I ere long J come to you below. 
N or you, nor I, should view the light of day. 
The soft green carpet of the beauteous earth 
Is no arena for unhallowed fiends. 
Below I seek you, where an equal fate 
Binds all in nlurky, never-ending night. 
Thee only, thee, my Py lades, my friend, 
The guiltless partner of my crime and curse, 
Thee am I loath, before thy time, to take 
To yohder cheerless shore! Thy life or death 
Alone awakens in D1e hope or fear. 


PYLADES. 
Like thee, Orestes, I aln not prepared 
Downwards to wander to yon real n1 of shade. 
I purpose still, through the entangled paths, 
Which seen1 as they would lead to blackest night, 
Again to wind our upward way to life. 
Of death I think not: I observe and lllark 
\Vhether the gods nlay not perchance present 
Means and fit In0l11ent for a joyful flight. 
Dreaded or not, the stroke of death must cOllle, 
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And though the priestess stood with hand upraised, 
Prepared to cut our consecrated locks, 
Our safety still should be my only thought: 
'Gplift thy soul above this weak despair; 
Desponding doubts but hasten on our peril 
Apollo pledged to us his sacred word, 
That in his sister's holy fane for thee 
Were comfort, aid, and glad return prepared. 
The words of Heaven are not equivocal, 
As in despair the poor oppressed one thinks. 


ORESTES. 
The mystic web of life my mother cast 
Around my infant head, and so I grew 
An image of my sire; and Iny n1ute look 
Was aye a bitter and a keen reproof 
To her and base Ægisthus. Oh, how oft, 
When silently within our gl00n1Y hall 
Electra sat, and mused beside the fire, 
Have I with anguished spirit climbed her knee, 
And watched her bitter tears with sad amaze! 
Then would she tell n1e of our noble sire: 
How n1uch I longed to see him - be with him! 
Myself at Troy one moment fondly wished, 
My sire's return the next. The day arrived- 


PYLADES. 
Oh, of that awful hour let fiends of hell 
Jlold nightly converse! Of a time more fair 
1\Iay the remembrance animate our hearts 
To fresh heroic deeds. The gods require 
On this wide earth the service of the good, 
To work their pleasure. Still they count on thee; 
For in thy father's train they sent thee not, 
When he to Orcus went unwilling down. 
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ORESTES. 
Would I had seized the border of his robe, 
And followed him! 


PYLADES. 
They kinùly cared for me 
Who held thee here: for, hadst thou ceased to live} 
I know not what had then become of me; 
Since I with thee, and for thy sake alone, I 
Have from my childhood lived, and wish to live. 


ORES TES. 
Remind me not of those delightsome days 
When me thy home a safe asylum gave: 
With fond solicitude thy noble sire 
The half-nipped tender floweret gently reared; 
While thou, a friend and playnlate always gay, 
Like to a light and brilliant butterfly 
Around a dusky flower, didst day by day 
Around me with new life thy gambols urge, 
And breathe thy joyous spirit in my soul, 
Until, my cares forgetting, I with thee 
Was lured to snatch the eager joys of youth. 


PYLADES. 
My very life began when thee I loved. 


ORESTES. 
Say, then thy woes began, and thou speakest truly. 
This is the sharpest sorrow of ll1Y lot, 
That, like a plague-infected wretch, I bear 
Death and destruction hid within my breast; 
That, where I tread, e'en on the healthiest spot, 
Ere long the blooming faces round betray 
The anguished features of a lingering death. 
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PYLADES. 
Were thy breath venom, I had been the first 
To die that death, Orestes. Am I not, 
As ever, full of courage and of joy? 
And love and courage are the spirit's wings 
Wafting to noble actions. 


ORESTES. 
Noble actions? 
Time was, when fancy painted such before us t 
When oft, the ganle pursuing, on we roamed 
O'er bill and valley; hoping, that ere long, 
Like our great ancestors in heart and hand, 
With club and ,veapon arnled, we so might track 
The robber to his den, or monster huge. 
And then at twilight, by the boundless sea, 
Peaceful we sat, reclined against each other; 
The waves came dancing to our very feet, 
And all before us lay the wide, wide world; 
Then on a sudden one would seize his sword, 
And future deeds shone round us like the stars, 
Which gemmed in countless throngs the vault of night. 


PYLADES. 
Endless, my friend, the projects which the soul 
Burns to accomplish. We would every deed 
At once perfOflll as grandly as it shows 
After long ages, when from land to land 
The poet's swelling song hath rolled it on. 
It sounds so lovely what our fathers did, 
When, in the silent evening-shade reclined, 
We drink it in with D1usic's melting tones; 
And what we do is, as their deeds to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete 1 
Thus we pursue what al,vays flies before: 
We disregard the path in which we tread, 
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Scarce see around the footsteps of our sires, 
Or heed the trace of their career on earth. 
We ever hasten on to chase their shades, 
Which, god-like, at a distance far remote, 
On golden clouds, the mountain summits crOWD. 
The man I prize not ,vho esteems hinlself 
Just as the people's breath may chance to raise him. 
But thou, Orestes, to the gods give thanks, 
That they through thee have early done so much. 


ORESTES. 
When they ordain a man to noble deeds, 
To shield from dire calamity his friends, 
Extend his empire, or protect its bounds, 
Or put to flight its ancient enemies, 
Let hiIll be grateful I F or to him a god 
Ilnparts the first, the sweetest, joy of life. 
Me have they doomed to be a slaughterer, 
To be an honoured mother's murderer, 
And, shamefully a deed of shame avenging, 
Me through their own decree they have o'erwhelmed. 
Trust me, the race of Tantalus is doomed; 
And I, his last descendant, may not perish, 
Or crowned with honour or unstained by crime. 


PYLADES. 
The gods avenge not on the son the deeds 
Done by their father. Each, or good or bad, 
Of his own actions reaps the due reward. 
The parents' blessing, not their curse, descends. 


ORESTES. 
Methinks their blessing did not lead us here. 
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PYLADES. 
It was at least the mighty gods' decree. 


ORESTES. 
Then is it their decree which doth destroy us. 


PYLADES. 
Perform what they conlmand, and wait the event. 
Do thou Apollo's sister bear from hence, 
That they at Delphi lllay united dwell, 
There by a noble-thoughted race revered; 
Thee, for this deed, the lofty pair will view 
With gracious eye, and fronl the hateful grasp 
Of the infernal Powers will rescue thee. 
E'en no,v none dares intrude within this grove. 


ORESTES. 
So shall I die at least a peaceful death. 


PYLADES. 
Far other are my thoughts, and not unskilled 
Have I the future and the past combined 
In quiet meditation. Long, perchance, 
Hath ripened in the counsel of the gods 
The great event. Diana yearns to leave 
The savage coast of these barbarians, 
Foul with their sacrifice of hun)an blood. 
We were selected for the high emprise: 
To us it is assigned, and strangely thus 
We are conducted to the threshold here. 


ORESTES. 
My friend, with wondrous skill thou linkest thy wish 
With the predestined purpose of the gods. 
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PYLADES. 
Of wbat avail is prudence, if it fail 
Heedful to mark the purposes of Heaven 1 
A noble nlan, ,vho much hath sinned, some god 
Doth sum mon to a dangerous enterprise, 
Which to achieve appears impossible. 
The hero conquers, and atoning serves 
1vlortals and gods, who thenceforth honour him. 


ORESTES. 
Am I foredoonled to action and to life, 
,V ould that a god from lny distelnpered brain 
1vlight chase this dizzy fever, which irnpels 
1vly restles
 steps along a slippery path, 
Stained with a mother's blood, to direful death 
And, pitying, dry the fountain, ,,,hence the blood, 
For ever spouting from a n10ther's wounds, 
Eternally defiles me! 


PYLADES. 
Wait in peace ! 
Thou dost increase the evil, and dost take 
The office of the Furies on thyself. 
Let lne contrive - be still! And when at length 
The tÜne for action clairns our powers combined, 
Then will I summon thee, and on we'll stride, 
With cautious boldness to achieve the event. 


ORES TES. 


I hear Ulysses speak. 


PYLADES. 
Nay, lTIock n1e not. 
Each must select the hero after \vhom 
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To clinl b the steep and difficult ascent 
Of high 01yn1pns. And to n1e it seems 
That hirn nor stratagenl nor art defiles 
Who consecrates himself to noble deeds. 


ORESTES. 
I most esteem the brave and upright maD. 


PYLADES. 
And therefore have I not desired thy counsel. 
One step's already taken. From our guards 
E'en now I this intelligence have gailled,- 
A strange and godlike ,voman holds in check 
The execution of that bloody law: , 
Incense and prayer, and an unsullied heart,- 
These are the gifts she offers to the gods. 
Runlour extols her highly: it is thought 
That fronl the race of Amazon she springs, 
And hither fled some great calamity. 


ORESTES. 
Her gentle sway, it seems, lost all its power 
'Vhen hither came the culprit \vhom the curse, 
Like Inurky night, envelops and pursues. 
Our doom to seal, the pious thirst for blood 
The ancient cruel rite again unchains: 
The lllonarch's savage will decrees our death; 
A woman cannot save when he condemns. 


PYLADES. 
That 'tis a won1an, is a ground for hope! 
A man, the very best, with cruelty 
At length may so fanÜliarise his Inind, 
His character through custorn so tra nsform, 
That he shall come to make himself a law 
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Of what at first his very soul abhorred. 
But woman doth retain the stamp of mind 
She first assunled. On her we Inay depend 
In good or evil with more certainty. 
She comes: leave us alone. I dare not tell 
At once our names, nor unreserved confide 
Our fortunes to her. N ow, retire a\vhile; 
,A.nd ere she speaks \vith thee we'll meet again. 


SCENE II. - IPHIGENIA, PYLADES. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Whence art thou? Stranger, speak! To me thy bear- 
Ing 
Stamps thee of Grecian, not of Scythian, race. 
(She unbinds his chains.) 
The freedonl that I give is dangerous: 
The gods avert the doo111 that threatens you! 


PYLADES. 
Delicious music! dearly welcome tones 
Of our own language in a foreign land! 
With joy my captive eye once lllore beholds 
The azure lllountains of my native coast. 
Oh, let this joy that I too am a Greek 
Convince thee, priestess! How I need thine aid, 
A moment I forget, my spirit rapt 
In contenlplation of so fair a vision. 
If fate's dread lllandate doth not seal thy lips, 
From \vhich of our illustrious races say, 
Dost thou thy god-like origin derive? 


IPHIGENIA. 


The priestess whom the goddess hath herself 
Selected and ordained doth speak \vith thee. 
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Let that suffice; but tell me, who art thou, 
And what unblessed o'erruling destiny 
Hath hither led thee with thy friend 1 


PYLADES. 


The woe, 
Whose hateful presence ever dogs our steps, 
I can \vith ease relate. Oh, would that thou 
Couldst with like ease, divine one, shed on us 
One ray of cheering hope! ""Ve are from Crete, 
Adrastus' sons, and I, the youngest born, 
Named Cephal us; my eldest brother, he, 
Laodalnus. Between us stood a youth 
Savage and wild, who severed e'en in sport 
The joy and concord of our early youth. 
Long as our father led his po\vers at Troy, 
Passive our mother's Inandate \ve obeyed; 
But \vhen, enriched with booty, he returned, 
And shortly after died, a contest fierce, 
Both for the kingdolH and their father's wealth, 
His children parted. I the eldest joined; 
He slew our brother; and the Furies hence 
For kindred nlurder dog his restless steps. 
But to this savage shore the Delphian god 
Hath sent us, cheered by hope. He bade us wait 
Within his sister's consecrated fane 
The blessed hand of aid. Captives we are; 
And, hither brought, before thee now we stand 
Ordained for sacrifice. l\Iy tale is told. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Fell Troy! Dear man, assure Ille of its fall. 


PYLADES. 
Prostrate it lies. Oh, unto us ensure 
Deliverance! The pron1Ïsed aid of heaven 
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More swiftly bring. Take pity on my brother. 
Oh, say to hinl a kind, a gracious word: 
But spare hirn ,vhen thou speakest, - earnestly 
This I implore; for all too easily, 
Through joy and sorrow and through Inemory, 
Torn and distracted is his inmost being. 
A feverish madness oft doth seize on him, 
Yielding his spirit, beautiful and free, 
A prey to Furies. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Great as is thy woe, 
Forget it, I conjure thee, for awhile, 
Till I am satisfied. 


PYLADES. 
The stately town, 
Which ten long years withstood the Grecian host, 
Now lies in ruins, ne'er to rise again; 
Yet many a hero's grave will oft recall 
Our sad remen1brance to that barbarous shore. 
There lies Achilles and his noble friend. 


IPHIGENIA. 
So are ye god-like forms reduced to dust I 


PYLADES. 
Nor Palamede, nor Ajax, e'er again 
The daylight of their native land beheld. 


IPHIGENIA. 
He speaks not of nlY father, cloth not name · 
Him with the fallen. He nlay yet survive! 
I may behold him! still hope on, fond heart! 
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PYLADES. 
Yet happy are the thousands who received 
Their bitter death-blow from a hostile hand! 
For terror wild, and end most tragical, 
Some hostile, angry deity prepared, 
Instead of triumph, for the hon1e-returning. 
Do hUlnan voices never reach this shore? 
Far as their sound extends, they bear the fame 
Of deeds unparalleled. And is the woe 
Which fills 1\lycene's halls with ceaseless sighs 
To thee a secret still? - And knowest thou not 
That Clytemnestra, with Ægisthus' aid, 
Her royal consort artfully ensnared, 
And murdered on the day of his return?- 
The monarch's house thou honourest ! I perceive 
Thy breast with tidings vainly doth contend 
Fraught with such monstrous and unlooked-for woe. 
Art thou the daughter of a friend? art born 
Within the circuit of Mycene's walls? 
Conceal it not, nor call me to account 
That here the hOITid crime I first announce. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
Proceed, and tell me how the deed was done. 


PYLADES. 
The day of his return, as from the bath 
Arose the monarch, tranquil and refreshed, 
His robe demanding from his consort's hand, 
. A tangled garment, complicate with folds, 
She o'er his shoulders flung and noble head: 
And when, as from a net, he vainly strove 
To extricate himself, the traitor, base 
Ægisthus, smote him; and, enveloped thus, 
Great Agamemnon sought the shades below. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
And what reward received the base accomplice? 


PYLADES. 
A queen and kingdom he possessed already. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Base passion prompted, then, the deed of shame? 


PYLADES. 
And feelings, cherished long, of deep revenge. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
How had the monarch injured Clytemnestra? 


PYLADES. 
By such a dreadful deed, that, if on earth 
Aught could exculpate murder, it were this: 
To Aulis he allured her, when the fleet 
With unpropitious ",'inds the goddess stayed; 
And there, a victim on Diana's shrine, 
The monarch, for the welfare of the Greeks, 
Her eldest daughter doomed, Iphigenia. 
And this, so rumour saith, within her heart 
Planted such deep abhorrence, that forthwith 
She to Ægisthus hath resigned herself, 
And round her husband flung the web of death. 


IPHIGENIA (veiling herself). 
It is enough 1 Thou wilt again behold me. 


PYLADES (alone). 
· The fortune of this royal house, it seems, 
Doth move her deeply. Wbosoe'er she be, 
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She nlust herself have kno,vn the monarch well;- 
For our good fortune, froin a noble house, 
She hath been sold to bondage. Peace, nlY heart! 
And let us steer our course 'with prudent zeal 
Toward the star of hope which gleams upon us. 


ACT III. 


SCENE I. - IPHIGENIA, ORESTES. 


IPHIGENIA. 
UNHAPPY man, I only loose thy bonds 
In token of a still severer doom. 
The freedom which the sanctuary imparts, 
Like the last 1ife-glealTI o'er the dying face, 
But heralds death. I cannot, dare not, say 
Your doom is hopeless; for, with murderous hand, 
Could I inflict the fatal blow Inyself? 
And, while I here anl priestess of Diana, 
None, be he who he lllay, dare touch your heads. 
But the incensed king, should I refuse 
Compliance with the rites himself enjoined, 
Will choose another virgin fronl my train 
As my successor. Then, alas 1 with nought, 
Save ardent wishes, can I succour you, 
11uch-honoured countrymen! The humblest slave, 
Who had but neared our sacred household hearth, 
Is dearly welcome in a foreign land: 
Ho,v váth proportioned joy and blessing, then, 
Shall I receive the man who doth recall 
The image of the heroes, whon1 I learned 
To honour froIn nlY parents, an(l ,,,ho cheers 
My inmost heart with flattering gleanls of hope! 
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ORESTES. 
Does prudent forethought prompt thee to conceal 
Thy name and race? or may I hope to know 
'\Vho, like a heavenly vision meets me thus? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Yes, thou shalt know me. N O\V conclude the tale 
Of which thy brother only told me half: 
Relate their end, who, coming home from Troy, 
On their own threshold met a <.looIn severe 
And most unlooked-for. Young I was in sooth 
\Vhen first conducted to this foreign shore, 
Yet well I recollect the timid glance 
Of wonder and aluazement which I cast 
On those heroic forms. vVhen they \vent forth, 
It seemed as though Olympus had sent down 
The glorious figures of a bygone world, 
To frighten Ilion; and, above them all, 
Great Agamemnon towered preën1Ïnent ! 
Oh, tell me! :Fell the hero in his hOllle, 
Through Clytemnestra's and Ægisthus' wiles? 


ORESTES. 


He fell! 


IPHIGENIA. 
U nblest l\fycene! Thus the SODS 
Of Tantalus, with barbarous hands, have sown 
Curse upon curse; and, as the shaken weed 
Scatters around a thousand poison-seeds, 
So they assassins ceaseless generate, 
Their children's children ruthless to destroy.- 
Now tell the remnant of thy brother's tale, 
\Vhich horror darkly hid frOll) me before. 
How did the last descendant of tbe race) - 
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The gentle child, to whorll the gods assigned 
The office of avenger, - ho,v did he 
Escape that day of blood? Did equal fate 
Around Orestes throw A vernus' net? 
Say, ,vas he saved? and is he still alive 1 
And lives Electra too? 


ORES TES. 
They both survive. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Golden Apollo, lend thy choicest beams! 
Lay them an offering at the throne of Jove! 
For I am poor and dumb I 


ORESTES. 
If social bonds, 
Or ties more close, connect thee with this house, 
As this thy rapturous joy betrayeth to 111e, 
Oh, then, rein in thy heart anù hold it fast! 
For insupportable the sudden plunge 
From happiness to sorrow's gloOlllY depth. 
Thou knowest only Agamemnon's death. 


IPHIGENIA. 
And is not this intelligence enough ? 


ORESTES. 
Half of the horror only hast thou heard. 


IPHIGE
IA. 
What should I fear? Orestes, Electra, live. 
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ORESTES. 
And fearest thou for Clytemnestra nought l 


IPHIGENIA. 
Her, neither hope nor fear hath po\ver to save. 


ORESTES. 
She to the land of hope hath bid farewell. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Did her repentant hand shed her o\vn blood? 


ORESTES. 
Not so; yet her own blood inflicted death. 


IPHIGENIA. 
More plainly speak, nor leave me in suspense. 
Uncertainty around my anxious head 
Her dusky, thousand-folded pinion waves. 


ORESTES. 
Ha ve, then, the Powers above selected me 
To be the herald of a dreadful deed, 
Which in the drear and soundless realrns of night 
I fain would hide for ever? 'Gainst my will 
Thy gentle voice constrains Ine: it demands, 
And shall receive, a tale of direst woe. 
Electra, on the day when fell her sire, 
Her brother from impending doom concealed: 
Hinl Strophius, his father's relative, 
Received with kindest care, and reared him up, 
With his own son, named Pylades, who soon 
Around the stranger twined love's fairest bonds. 
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And as they grew, within their inmost souls, 
There sprang the burning longing to revenge 
The monarch's death. Unlooked for, and disguised, 
They reached Mycene, feigning to have brought 
The mournful tidings of Orestes' death, 
Together with his ashes. Thenl the queen 
Gladly receives. . Within the house they enter: 
Orestes to Electra shows himself ; 
She fans the fires of vengeance into flame, 
Which, in the sacred presence of a mother, 
Had burned rnore dimly. Silently she leads 
Her brother to the spot where fell their sire; 
Where lurid blood-marks, on the oft-washed floor, 
With pallid streaks anticipate revenge. 
With fiery eloquence she pictured forth 
Each circumstance of that atrocious deed,- 
Her own oppressed and Iniserable life, 
The prosperous traitor's insolent demeanour, 
The perils threatening Agamemnon's race 
From her who had become their stepmother.- 
Then in his hand the ancient dagger thrust, 
\Vhich often in the house of Tantalus 
With savage fury raged, - and by her son 
Was Clytemnestra slain. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Immortal Powers! 
Whose pure and blest existence glides away 
'Mid ever-shifting clouds, me have ye kept 
So many years secluded frorn the world, 
Retained me near yourselves, consigned to me 
The childlike task to feed the sacred fire, 
And taught my spirit, like the hallo\ved flame! 
With never-clouded brightness to aspire 
To your pure mansions, - but at length to feel 
With keener woe the horror of my house 1 
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Oh, tell me of the poor unfortunate! 
Speak of Orestes! 


ORESTES. 
Oh, could I speak to tell thee of his death! 
Forth from the slain one's spouting blood arose 
His mother's ghost; 
And to the ancient daughters of the night 
Cries, " Let him not escape, - the matricide! 
Pursue the victÎln, dedicate to you!" 
They hear, and glare around with hollow eyes, 
Like greedy eagles. In their murky dens 
They stir themselves; and from the corners creep 
Their comrades, dire Remorse and pallid Fear; 
Before thenl funIes a 111ÏSt of Acheron ; 
Perplexingly around the murderer's brow 
The eternal contenlplation of the past 
Rolls in its cloudy circles. Once again 
The grisly band, cOlnmissioned to destroy, 
Pollute earth's beautiful and heaven-sown fields, 
From which an ancient curse had banished them. 
Their rapid feet the fugitive pursue: 
They only pause to start a wilder fear. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Unhappy ODe: thy lot resembles his; 
Thou feelest what he, poor fugitive, must suffer. 


ORESTES. 
What sayest thou? Why presume my fate like his? 


IPHIGENIA. 
A brother's murder weighs upon thy soul: 
Thy younger brother told the Inournful tale. 
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ORESTES. 
I cannot suffer that thy noble soul 
Should by a word of falsehood be deceived. 
In cunning rich and practised in deceit, 
A ,veb ensnaring let the stranger weave 
To snare the stranger's feet: between us twain 
Be truth! 
I am Orestes! and this guilty head 
Is stooping to the tomb, and covets death: 
It will be ,velcoIlle now in any shape. 
Whoe'er thou art, for thee alid for my friend 
I wish deliverance; -1 desire it not. 
Thou seelilest to linger here against thy will: 
Contrive sonle l11eans of flight, and leave IDe here; 
11y lifeless corpse hurled headlong from the rock, 

ly blootl shall Iningle with the dashing .waves, 
And bring a curse upon this Larbarous shore! 
Return together honle to lovely Greece, 
With joy a new existence to conUllence. 
(ORESTES retires.) 


IPHIG ENIA. 
At length, Fulfilment, fairest child of Jove, 
Thou dost descend upon me fron1 on high! 
How vast thine image! scarce my straining eye 
Can reach thy hands, which, filled \vith golden fruit 
And wreaths of blessing, fror).! Olympus' height 
Shower treasures down. As by his bounteous gífts 
We recognise the lnonarch (for what see Ins 
To thousands opulence, is nought to him) ; 
So you, ye heavenly Powers, are also known 
By bounty long withheld, and \visely planned. 
Ye only know what things are good for us: 
Ye view the future's ,vide-extended realm
 
While frOln our eye a dÜn or starry veil 
The prospect shrouds. Caln1ly ye hear our prayers, 
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When we like children sue for greater speed. 
Not Ï1nmature ye pluck heaven's golden fruit, 
And woe to him who \vith Ì1l1patient hand, 
His date of joy forestalling, gathers death. 
Let not this long-awaited hapviness, 
Which yet Iny heart hath scarcely realised, 
Like to the shadow of departed friends, 
Glide vainly by with triple sorrow fraught! 


ORESTES (retu-rning). 
Dost thou for Pylades and for thyself 
Implore the gods, blend not IllY nalne with yours: 
Thou wilt not save the wretch WhOIU thou wouldst join, 
But will participate his curse and woe. 


IPHIGENIA. 
l\tly destiny is firmly bound to thine. 


ORESTES. 
No, say not so: alone and unattended 
Let me descend to Hades. Though thou shouldst 
In thine own veil enwrap the guilty one, 
Thou couldst not shroud hint from his \vakeful foes; 
And e'en thy sacred presence, heavenly Inaid, 
But driveth them aside anù scares then1 not. 
With brazen, Ünpious feet they dare not tread 
Within the precincts of this sacred grove; , 
Yet in the distance, ever and. anon, 
I hear their horrid laughter, like the howl 
Of famished wolves, beneath the tree wherein 
The traveller hides. 'Vithout, encamped they lie; 
And should I quit this consecrated grove, 
Shaking their serpent locks, they would arise, 
And, raising clouds of dust on every siùe, 
Ceaseless pursue their miserable prey. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
Orestes, canst thou hear a friendly word? 


ORESTES. 
Reserve it for one favoured by the gods. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
To thee they give anew the light of hope. 


ORESTES. 
Through clouds and smoke I see the feeble gleam 
Of the death-stream which lights me down to hell. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Hast thou one sister only, thy Electra 7 


ORES TES. 
I knew but one; yet her kind destiny, 
Which seemed to us so terrible, betimes 
Removed an elder sister fron] the woe 
Which o'er the house of Pelops aye impends. 
Oh, cease thy questions, nor thus league thyself 
With the Erinnys 1 still they blow away, 
With fiendish joy, the ashes froin my soul, 
Lest the last elnbers of the fiery brand, 
The fatal heritage of Pelops' house, 
Should there be quenched. l\fust, then, the fire for aye, 
Deliberately kindleù and supplied 
With hellish sulphur, sear my tortured soul? 


IPHIGENIA. 
I scatter fragrant incense in the flame. 
Oh, let the pure, the gentle, breath of love, 
Low murmuring, cool thy hosoln's fiery glow 1 
Orestes, fondly loved, - canst thou not hear nle ? 
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Hath the terrific Furies' grisly band 
Dried up the blood of life within thy veins? 
Creeps there, as from the Gorgon's direful head, 
A petrifying charm through all thy limbs? 
With hollow accents from a mother's blood, 
If 'Voices call thee to the shades below, 
1fay not a sister's word, with blessing rife, 
Call from Olympus' height help-rendering gods? 


ORESTES. 
She calls! she caUs! - Dost thou desire my doom? 
Is there a Fury shrouded in thy forn) ? 
Who art thou, that thy voice thus horribly 
Can harrow up my bosom's inmost depths? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thine inmost heart reveals it. I am she,- 
I phigenia, - look on me, Orestes! 


ORESTES. 


Thou I 


IPHIGENIA. 
My o
 brother. 


ORESTES. 
Hence, away, begone! 
, I counsel thee, touch not' these fatal locks! 
As from Creusa's bridal robe, from l11e 
An inextinguishable fire is kindled. 
Leave IDe! Like Hercules, a death of shame, 
Unworthy wretch, locked in Inyself, I'll die! 
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IPHIGE
L\. 
Thou shalt not perish! 'V ould that 1 lnight hear 
One quiet word frOln thee! dispel IllY doubts, 
l\Iake sure the bliss I have inlplored so long. 
A wheel of joy and sorrow in n1Y heart 
Ceaseless revolves. I from a mall unknown 
With horror turn, but with resistless lnight 
My inmost heart impels rue to my brother. 


ORESTES. 
Is this Lyæus' temple? Doth the glow 
Of holy rage unbridled thus possess 
The sacred priestess 1 


IPHIGENIA. 
I-Iear me ! Oh, look up ! 
See how my heart, which hath been closed so long, 
Doth open to the bliss of seeing thee, 
. The dearest treasure that the war 1<1 contains,- 
Of falling on thy neck, and folding thee 
Within lIlY longing anns, which have till now 
Met the embraces of the empty ,vind. 
Do not repulse me, - the eternal spring, 
Whose crystal waters from Parnassus flow, 
Bounds not l110re gaily on from rock to rock, 
Down to the golden vale, than from lllY heart 
The waters of affection freely gush, 
And round me form a circling 'sea of bliss. 
Orestes 1 0 my brother! 


ORESTES. 
Lovely nymph! 
Nor thy caresses, nor thyself, I trust: 
Diana claims attendants lnore severe, 
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And doth avenge her desecrated fane. 
Remove thy circling arnl ! 'Yilt thou indeed 
Safety and love upon a youth bestow, 
And fondly tender hirn earth's fairest joy? 
Unto n1Y friend, rnore \vorthy than lnyself, 
Impart thy favours; 'mong yon rocks he roves: 
Go, seek him, guide him hence, and heed noL me. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Brother, command thyself, and better know 
Thy sister, newly found! l\Iisconstrue not 
Her pure and heavenly rapture, blan1Ïng it 
As lustful heat unbridled. 0 ye gods, 
Remove delusion from his rigid gaze, 
Lest that this lnoment, fraught with bliss supreme, 
Should make us trebly \vretched! She is here, 
Thine own, thy long-lost sister! }-"rom the altar 
The goùdess rescued IDe, and placed rue here, 
Secure within her consecrated fane- 
A captive thou, prepared for sacrifice, 
And findest here a sister in the priestess. 


ORESTES. 
Unblessèd one! So may the radiant sun 
The final horror of our house behold! 
Is not Electra here? That she with us 
May also perish, nor her life prolong 
For heavier destiny and direr woe. 
'Tis well- I follow, priestess! Fratricide 
Is an old custom of our ancient house;' 
And you, ye gods, I thank, that ye resolve 
Childless to root me hence. Thee let me counsel 
To view too fondly neither sun 1101' stars. 
Come, follow to the glooll1Y reahns belo\v! 
As dragons, gendered in the sulphur pool, 
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S,vallow each other with voracious rage, 
So our accursed race destroys itself. 
Childless and guiltless conle below with me! 
There's pity in thy look! oh, gaze not so!- 
'T,vas with such looks that Clytemnestra sought 
An entrance to her son Orestes' heart, 
And yet his upraised arm her bosom pierced. 
His mother fell! - Appear, indignant shade! 
Within the circle step, ye fiends of hell, 
Be present at the welcome spectacle, 
The last, most horrible, that ye prepare! 
N or hate, nor vengeance whets the poniard now: 
A loving sister is constrained to deal 
The fatal blow. Weep not! Thou hast no guilt. 
From earliest infancy I nought have loved, 
As thee I could have loved, DIY sister. Come, 
The weapon raise, spare not, this bosom rend, 
And make an outlet for its boiling streanlS! 
(He sinks exhausted.) 


IPHIGENIA. 
Alone I cannot bear this bliss and woe. 
Where art thou, Pylades? Thine aid I need. 
(IPHIGENIA retires.) 


SCENE II. 


ORESTES (recovering frorn his swoon a.nd standing up). 
Give yet another! reach from Lethe's stream 
The last reviving draught of cool refreshment! 
Soon shall its waters in D1V bosom still 
Life's fitful fever; and my
 spirit then 
Adown oblivion's stream shall glide to you, 
Ye spirits shrouded in eternal mist. 
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With tranquil pleasure in your deep repose, 
A \veary son of earth Inay lave his soul!- 
What whispering sounds pervad.e the dreary grove 1 
What hollo,v lliurnlurs haunt its twilight gloom?- 
They gather rounù to view the stranger guest! 
Who are yon troop in high cOlnmunion met, 
Like all assenlbled faluily of princes? 
They n1Ïngle peacefully, of every age, 
Of either sex: godlike, of kindred. 1110uld, 
Appear the gliding figures. Yes, 'tis they, 
The fathers of nlY race! With Atreus, 
In friendly converse glides Thyestes' shade; 
And children playfully around them sport. 
Is there no enmity anlong you now? 
And is revenge extinguished with the sun? 
So alll I also welcolue, and may hope 
To mingle in your solemn company. 
"-tVeICOll1e, IllY sires! Orestes bids you hail! 
The seed that ye have sowed; that hath he reaped. 
Laden \vith curses he descends to you. 
But burdens here are lighter far to bear. 
Receive hÍ1n, oh, receive him in your circle I 
Thee, Atreus, I revere, and thee, Thyestes: 
Here all are free from enmity and hate.- 
Show me my father, whom I only once 
In life beheld. -Art thou Iny father, thou, 
My nlother leading thus fanÜliarly? 
Dares Clytemnestra reach her hand to thee 1 
Then lnay Orestes also draw near her, 
And say, Behold thy son! - my ancestors, 
Behold your son, and bid hinl welcome here. 
Among the sons of ancient Tantalus, 
A kind salute on earth was murder's watchword; 
And all their joys commence beyond the grave. 
Ye welconle me! Ye bid me join your circle! 
Oh, lead llle to my honoured ancestor! 
Where is our aged sire? Let me behold 
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The dear, the venerable head of hÜn 
'Vho with the inunortal gods in council sat. 
Ye seeln to shudder, and to turn away I 
What may this mean? Suffers the godlike man? 
Alas! the mighty gods, with ruthless hate, 
To his heroic breast, \vith ùrazen chains, 
Have cruel pangs indissolubly bound. 


SCENE III. - ORESTES, IPHIGENIA, PVLADES. 


ORESTES. 
How! Are ye come already here below? 
Welcollle, my sister! Still Electra fails: 
Oh, that some kindly god, with gentle arrow, 
Her too, full speedily, \vould downward send! 
Thee, hapless friend, I Inust cOlllpassionate ! 
Come with me ! COllle ! To Pluto's glooIny throne, 
There to salute our hosts like stranger guests. ' 


IPHIG ENIA. 
Celestial pair, who from the realnls above 
By night and day shed do\vn the beauteous light 
To cheer mankind, but who may not illume 
Departed spirits, save a mortal pair, 
A brother's and a sister's anguish pity! 
For thou, 1?iana, lovest thy gentle brother 
Beyond \vhat earth and heaven can offer thee; 
And dost, with quiet yearning, ever turn 
Thy virgin face to his eternal light. 
Let not Iny only brother, found so late, 
Rave in the darkne'ss of insanity! 
And is thy will, \vhen thou didst here conceal me, 
At length fulfilled, - wouldst thou to 111e through him, 
To hiIn through me, thy gracious aid extend,- 
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Oh, free him from the fetters of this curse, 
Lest vainly pass the precious hours of safety. 


PYLADES. 
Dost thou not know us, and this sacred grove, 
And this blest light, which shines not on the dead? 
Dost thou not feel thy sister and thy friend, 
Who hold the living in their firm embrace? 
Us firmly grasp: we are not eDlpty shades. 
l\1ark well ll1Y words! Collect thy scattered thoughts! 
Attend! Each nloment is of priceless worth; 
And our return hangs on a slender thread, 
Which, as it seems, some gracious fate doth spin. 


ORESTES (to IPHIGENIA). 
My sister, let me for the first time taste, 
With open heart, pure joy within thine arms! 
Ye gods, who charge the heavy clouds ,vith dread, 
And, sternly gracious, send the long-sought rain 
With thunder and the rush of mighty winds, 
A horrid deluge on the trembling earth, 
Yet dissipate at length man's dread suspense, 
Exchanging tÎInid wonder's anxious gaze 
For grateful looks and joyous songs of praise, 
When, in each sparkling drop 'which gelDs the leaves, 
Apollo, thousand-fold, reflects his beam, 
And Iris colours \vith a magic hand 
The dusty texture of the parting clouds, 
Oh, let me also in my sister's arn1S, 
And on the bosom of my friend, en joy 
With grateful thanks the bliss ye no\v bestow; 
My heart assures Ine that your curses cease. 
The dread Eumenides at length retire: 
The brazen gates of Tartarus I hear 
Behind them closing \vith a thunderous clang. 
A quickening odour from the earth ascends, 
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Inviting me to chase, upon its plains, 
The joys of life and deeds of high emprise. 


PYLADES. 
Lose not the moments which are limited! 
The favouring gale, which swells our parting sail, 
l\lust to Olyrnpus waft our perfect joy. 
Quick counsel and resolve the time demands. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


IPHIGENIA. 
WHEN the Powers on high decree 
For a feeble child of earth 
Dire perplexity and woe, 
And his spirit doom to pass 
With tunlult wild from joy to grief, 
And back again from grief to joy, 
In fearful alternation, 
They in mercy then provide, 
In the precincts of his home, 
Or upon the distant shore, 
That to hilll may never fail 
Ready help in hours of need, 
A tranquil, faithful friend. 
Oh, bless, ye heavenly Powers, our Pylades, 
And whatsoever he may undertake t 
He is in fight the vigorous arm of youth, 
And his the thoughtful eye of age in counsel: 
For tranquil is his soul; he guardeth there 
Of calm a sacred and exhaustless dower, 
And from its depths, in rich supply, outpours 
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Comfort and counsel for the sore distressed. 
He tore me fron1 IllY brother, upon ,vhom, 
With fond au)aze, 1 gazed and gazed again: 
I could not realise Iny happiness, 
Nor loose hin1 fronJ li1Y arniS, and heeded not 
The danger's near approach that threatens us. 
To execute their project of escape, 
They hastened to the sea, ,vhere, in a bay, 
Their comrades in the vessel lie concealed, 
Waiting a signal. 1\le they have supplied 
With artful answers, should the monarch send 
To urge the sacrifice. Alas! I see 
I must consent to follow like a child: 
I have not learned deception, nor the art 
To gain with crafty ,viles ll1Y purposes. 
Detested falsehood! it cloth not relieve 
The breast like ,vords of truth: it comforts not, 
But is a torment in the forger's heart, 
And, like an arro,v which a god directs, 
Flies back and \vounds the archer. Through my heart 
One fear doth chase another: perhaps with rage, 
Again on the unconsecrated shore, 
The :Furies' grisly band ll1Y brother seize. 
Perchance they are surprised. 1\1ethinks I hear 
The tread of armèd men. A messenger 
Is coming from the king, with hasty steps. 
Ho,v throbs my heart, how troubled is my soul, 
Now that I gaze upon the face of one 
Whom with a word untrue I must encounter L 


SCENE II. - IPHIGENIA, ARRAS. 


ARK AS. 
Priestess, with speed conclude the sacrifice! 
Impatiently the king and people ,vàit. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
I had performed Iny duty and thy will, 
Had not an unforeseen ÏIupedinlent 
The execution of my }!urpose thwarted. 


ARKAS. 
What is it that obstructs the king's commands? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Chance, which from mortals will not brook controL 


ARKAS. 
Possess me with the reason, that 'with speed 
I may inform the king, who hath decreed 
The death of both. 


IPHIGENIA. 
The gods have not decreed it. 
The elder of these D1en cluth bear the guilt 
Of kindred murder: on his steps attend 
The dread Erinnys. In the inner fane 
They seized upon their prey, polluting thus 
The holy sanctuary. I hasten now, 
Together \vith my virgin-train, to bathe 
The goddess' in1age in the sea, and there 
With solenln rites its purity restore. 
Let none presume our silent march to follow! 


ARKAS. 
This hindrance to the monarch I'll announce: 
Comlnence not thou the rite till he permit. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
The priestess interferes alone in this. 
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ARKAS. 
An incident so strange the king should know. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Here nor his counsel nor command avails. 


ARKAS. 
Oft are the great consulted out of form. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Do not insist on what I must refuse. 


ARKAS. 
A needful and a just demand refuse not. 


IPHIGENIA. 
I yield, if thou delay not. 


ARKAS. 
I with speed 
Will bear these tidings to the camp, and soon 
Acquaint thee, priestess, with the king's reply. 
There is a message I would gladly bear him,- 
'Twould quickly banish all perplexity: 
Thou didst not heed thy faithful friend's advice. 


IPHIGENIA. 
I willingly have done whate'er I could. 


ARKAS. 
E'en now 'tis not too late to change thy purpose. 


IPHIGENIA. 
To do so is, alas! beyond our power. 
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ARKA s. 
What thou wouldst shun, thou deemest impossible. 


IPHIGENIA. . 
Thy wish doth make thee deem it possible. 


ARKAS. 
Wilt thou so calmly venture everything 1 


IPHIGENIA. 
My fate I have committed to the gods. 


ARKAS. 
The gods are wont to save by human means. 


IPHIGENIA. 
By their appointment everything is done. 


ARRAS. 
Believe me, all doth n ow depend on thee. 
The irritated temper of the king 
Alone condemns these nlen -to bitter death. 
The soldiers froIn the cruel sacrifice 
And bloody service long have been disused; 
Nay, nlany, whom their adverse fortunes cast 
In foreign regions, there themselves have felt 
Ho\v godlike to the exiled wanderer 
The friendly countenance of nlan appears. 
Do not deprive us of thy gentle aid! 
With ease thou canst thy sacred task fulfil; 
For no\vhere doth benignity, which comes 
In hu Ulan form from heaven, so quickly gain 
An en1pire o'er the heart, as where a race, 
Gloomy and savage, full of life and power, 


. 
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Without external guidance, and oppressed 
With vague forebodings, bear life's heavy load. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Shake not my spirit, which thou canst not bend 
According to thy will. 


ARRAS. 
While there is time, 
N or labour nor persuasion shall be spared. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thy labour but occasions pain to me; 
Both are in vain: therefore, I pray, depart. 


ARRAS. 
I summon pain to aid Ine: 'tis a friend 
Who counsels wisely. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Though it shakes my soul, 
It doth not banish thence n1Y strong repugnance. 


ARRAS. 
Can, then, a gentle soul repugnance feel 
For benefits bestowed by one so noble? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Yes, when the donor, for those benefits, 
Instead of gratitude, demands myself. 


ARRAS. 
Who no affection feels doth never want 
Excuses. To the king I will relate 
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What hath befallen. Oh that in thy soul 
Thou wouldst revölve his noble conduct to thee 
Since thy arrival to the present day! 


SCENE III. 


IPHIGEXIA (alone). 
These words at an unseasonable hour 
Produce a strong revulsion in my breast: 
I anl alarmed! - }1....or as the rushing tide 
In rapid currents eddies o'er the rocks 
Which lie alllong the sand upon the shore, 
E'en so a strearl1 of joy o'erwhehned IllY soul 
I grasped what had appeared impossible. 
It was as though another gentle cloud 
Around l11e lay, to raise me from the earth, 
And rock IllY spirit in the same s\veet sleep 
Which the kind goddess shed around TI1Y brow, 
What tÌ1ne her circling ann from danger snatched me. 

Iy brother forcibly engrossed IUY heart; 
I listened only to his friend's advice; 
My soul rushed eagerly to rescue them; 
And as the nlariner with joy surveys 
The lessening breakers of a desert isle, 
So Tauris lay behind me. But the voice 
Of faithful Arkas wakes me from nlY dream, 
Ren1Ïnding TIle that those ,vhom I forsake 
Are also men. Deceit doth now become 
Doubly detested. 0 my soul, be still! 
Beginnest thou no\v to tremble and to doubt? 
Thy lonely shelter on the firm-set earth 
Must thou abandon, and, em barked once more, 
At random drift upon tunnlltuous ,vaves, 
A stranger to thyself and to the world? 
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ScENE IV. - IPHIGENIA, PYLADES. 


PYLADES. 
Where is she? that my words with speed may tell 
The joyful tidings of our near escape! 


IPHIGENIA. 
Oppressed with gloolny care, I much require 
The certain comfort thou dost promise me. 


PYLADES. 
Th Y brother is restored! The rocky paths 
Of this unconsecrated shore we trod 
,.. In friendly converse; while behind us lay, 
Unmarked by us, the consecrated grove; 
And ever with increasing glory shone 
The fire of youth around his noble brow. 
Courage and hope his glowing eye inspired; 
And his exultant heart resigned itself 
To the delight, the joy, of rescuing 
Thee, his deliverer, also nle, his friend. 



 


IPHIGENIA. 
The gods shower blessings on thee, Pylades! 
And from those lips which breathe such welcome news, 
Be the sad note of anguish never heard! 


PYLADES. 
I bring yet more; for fortune, like a prince, 
Comes not alone, but ,veIl accompanied. 
Our friends and comrades we have also found. 
Within a bay they had concealed the ship, 
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And nlournful ::;at exvectant. They beheld 
Thy brother, anù a joyous shout upraised, 
Ilnploring hÜn to haste the parting hour. 
Each hand Ünpatient longed to grasp the oar; 
\Vhile frolD the shore a gently murnnuil1g breeze, 
Perceived by all, unfurled its wings auspicious. 
Let us then hasten: guide l11e to the fane, 
That I may tread the sanctuary, and win 
With sacred awe the goal of our desires. 
I can unaided on lilY shoulder bear 
The goddess' Ünage: how I long to feel 
The precious burden! 
(1Vhile speaking the last 'words, hf approaches the 
TC1nple, with01d pC1
ceiving that he is not fol- 
lowed by IPHIGENIA: at lcngth he tU1.ns 
round
) 


\Vhy thus lingering stand? 
Why art thou silent? ,vherefore thus confused? 
Doth some nHW obstacle oppose our bliss? 
Infonll Ine, hast thou to the king announced 
The prudent message ,ve agreed upon? 


IPHIGE
IA. 
I have, dear Pylades; yet wilt thou chide. 
Thy very aspect is a mute reproach. 
The royal messenger arrived; and I, 
According to thy counsel, framed n1Y speech. 
He seelned surprised, and urgently besought, 
That to the monarch I should first annOllnce 
The rite unusual, and attend his will. 
I now await the Inessenger's return. 


PYLADES. 
Danger again cloth hover o'er our heads! 
Alas! Why hast thou failed to shroud thyself 
Within the veil of sacerdotal rites? 
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IIJHIGE
IA. 
I never have employed thelll as a veil. 


PYLADES. 
Pure soul! thy scruples \vill destroy alike 
Thyself and us. 'Vhy did I not foresee 
Snch an emergency, and tutor thee 
This counsel also wisely to elude? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Chide only me, for mine alone the blame. 
Yet other ans\ver could I not return 
To hiIn, \vho strongly and 'with reason urged 
What my own heart acknowledged to be right. 


. 


PYLADES. 
The danger thickens; but let us be firm, 
N or with incautious haste betray ourselves. 
Calmly await the Inessenger's return, 
And then stand fast, \vhatever his reply; 
For the appointlnent of such sacred rites 
Doth to the priestess, Hot the king, belong. 
Should he delnand the stranger to Lehold, 
'\Vho is by madness heavily oppressed, 
Evasively pretend, that in the fane, 
Well guarded, thou retainest hÜn and DIe. 
Thus you secure us time to fly with speed, 
Bearing the saéred treasure from this race, 
Un\vorthy its possession. Phæbus sends 
Auspicious Olnens, and fulfils his word, 
Ere \ve the first conditions have performed. 
Free is Orestes, from the curse a bsol ved ! 
Oh, with the freeù one, to the rocky isle 
Where dwells the god, waft us, propitious gales! 
Thence to :\lycene, that she Inay revive; 
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That from the ashes of the extinguished hearth, 
The household gods lnay joyously arise, 
And beauteous fire illunÜne their abode! 
Thy hand from golden censers first shall strew 
The fragrant incense. O'er that threshold thou 
Shalt life anù blessing once again dispense, 
The curse atone, and all thy kindred grace 
With the fresh blooln of renovated life. 


IPHIGENIA. 
As cloth the flower revolve to llleet the sun, 
Once more my spirit to s\veet con1fort turns, 
Struck by thy words' invigorating ray. 
How dear the counsel of a present friend, 
Lacking whose godlike power, the lonely one 
In silence droops! for, locked within his breast, 
Slowly are ripened purpose and resolve, 
Which friendship's genial warmth had soon matured. 


PYLA DES. 
Farewell! I haste to reassure our friends, 
\Vho auxiously await us: then with speed 
I will return, and, hid within the brake, 
Attend thy signal. - vVherefore, all at once, 
Doth anxious thought o'ercloud thy brow serene? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Forgive me! As light clouds athwart the sun, 
So cares and fears float darkling o'er my soul. 


PYLADES. 
Oh, banish fear! With danger it, hath formed 
A close alliance, - they are constant friends. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
It is an honest scruple, ,vhich forbids 
That I should cunningly deceive the king, 
And plunder him \vho was my second father. 


PYLADES. 
Him thou dost fly, who would have slain thy brother. 


IPHIGENIA. 
To me, at least, he hath been ever kind. 


PYLADES. 
What fate commands is not ingratitude. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Alas! it still remains ingratitude: 
Necessity alone can justify it. 


PYLADES. 
Thee, before gods and men, it justifies. 


IPHIGENIA. 
But D1Y own heart is still unsatisfied. 


PYLADES. 
Scruples too rigid are a cloak for pride. 


IPHIGENIA. 
I cannot argue, I can only feel. 


PYLADES. 
Conscious of right, thou shouldst respect thyself. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
Then only doth the heart know perfect ease, 
When not a stain pollutes it. 


PYLADES. 
In this fane 
Pure hast thou kept thy heart. Life teaches us 
To be less strict with others and ourselves: 
Thou'lt learn the lesson too. So wonderful 
Is human nature, and its varied ties 
Are so involved and complicate, that nOlle 
May hope to keep his inmost spirit pure, 
And walk without perplexity through life. 
Nor are we called upon to judge ourselves 
With circumspection to pursue his path, 
Is the imn1ediate duty of a man; 
For seldom can he rightly estimate 
Or his past conduct or his present deeds. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Almost thou dost persuade me to consent. 


PYLADES. 
Needs there persuasion when no choice is granted? 
To save thyself, thy brother, and a friend, 
One path presents itself; and canst thou ask 
If we shall follow it ? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Still let me pause, 
For such injustice thou couldst not thyself 
Calmly return for benefits received. 


PYLADES. 
If we should perish, bitter self-reproach, 
Forerunner of despair, will be thy portion. 
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It seelns thou art not used to suffer lTIuch, 
When, to escape so great calaluity, 
Thou canst refuse to utter one false word. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
Oh, that I bore within a n1anly heart! 
Which, when it hath conceived a bold resolve, 
'Gainst every other voice doth close itself. 


PYLADES. 
In vain thou dost refuse: with iron hand 
Necessity cOl1nnands; her stern decree 
Is law suprelne, to which the gods thelllseives 
1vlust yield suLn1Ïssion. In dread silence rules 
The uncoullselled sister of eternal fate. 
What she appoints thee to endure, - endure; 
What to perfonn, - pel'forIn. The rest thou knowest. 
Ere long I \vill return, and then receive 
The seal of safety from thy sacred hand. 


SCENE V. 


IPHIGENL\ (alone). 
I must obey hin}, for I see IllY friends 
Beset with peril. Yet nlY O\Vll sad fate 
Doth \vith in creasing anguish lllove nlY heart. 

fay I no longer feed the silent hope 
'\Vhich in lllY solitude I fondly cherished? 
Shall the dire curse eternally endure? 
And shall our fated race ne'er rise again 
With blessings crowned ? - All ill ortal things decay I 
The noblest powers, the purest joys of life, 
At length subside, - then, wherefore not the curse? 
And have I vainly hoped, that guarded here, 
Secluded from the fortunes of my race, 
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I, with pure heart and hands, SOllIe future day, 
Might cleanse the deep defilernent of our house? 
Scarce was my brother in DlY circling afl11S, 
Froln ragiDg 111adness suddenly restored. 
Scarce had the ship, long prayed for, neared the strand, 
Once lllore to waft TIle to my native shores, 
When unrelenting fate, with iron hand, 
A double crime enjoins; commanding ll1e 
To steal the ÍInage, sacred and revered, 
Confided to DIY care, and hin} deceive 
To whom I owe Iny life and destiny. 
Let not abhorrence spring ",ithin IllY heart r 
N or the old Titan's hate toward you, ye gods, 
Infix its vulture talons in my breast! 
Save me, and save your Ï1nage in my soul! 


An ancient song COllies back upon mine ear,- 
I had forgotten it, and willingly,- 
The Parcæ's song, which horribly they sang, 
What time, hurled headlong froDl his golden seat, 
Fell Tantalus. They ",-ith their noble friend 
Keen anguish suffered: savage was their breast, 
ATld horrible their song. In days gone by, 
When we were children, oft our ancient nurse 
Would sing it to us; and I marked it well. 


Oh, fear the in1mortals, 
Ye children of men ! 
Eternal dominion 
They hold in their hands, 
And o'er their ,vide elnpire 
Wield absolute sway. 


WhO'ln they have exalted 
Let him fear theln most! 
Around golden tables, 
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On cliffs and clouds resting, 
The seats are prepared. 


If contest ariseth, 
The guests are burled headlong 
Disgraced and dishonoured, 
To gloomy abysses, 
And, fettered in darkness, 
A wait, with vain longing, 
A juster decree. 


But in feasts everlasting, 
Around the gold tables, 
Still dwell the inunortals. 
From nlountain to mountain 
They stride; w bile, ascending 
From fathomless chasIns, 
The breath of the Titans, 
Half-stifled with anguish, 
Like volunles of incense 
Fumes up to the skies. 


From races ill-fated, 
Their aspect joy-bringing, 
Oft turn the celestials, 
And shun in the children 
To gaze on the features, 
Once-loved and still speaking, 
Of their mighty sire. 


So chanted the Parcæ: 
The banished one hearkens 
The song; the hoar captive, 
Imnlured in his dungeon, 
His children's dooIn ponders, 
And bo\veth his head. 


. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE 1. - THOAS, ARKAS. 


ARRAS. 
I OWN I am perplexed, and scarcely know 
'Gainst whom to point the shaft of IllY suspicion,- 
'Vhether the priestess aids the captives' flight, 
Or they themselves clandestinely contrive it. 
'Tis rUInoured that the ship which brought them here 
Is lurking sornewhere in a bay concealed. 
This stranger's madness, these Ilew lustral rites, 
The specious pretext for delay, excite 
Mistrust, and call aloud for vigilance. 


THOAS. 
Summon the priestess to attend me here; 
Then go with speed, and strictly search the shore, 
FrOIn yonder headland to Diana's grove; 
Forbear to violate its sacred depths; 
A watchful ambush set; attack aud seize, 
According to your wont, whome'er ye find. 
(ARKAS retires.) 


SCENE II. 


THOAS (alone). 
Fierce anger rages in Iny riven breast, 
First against her, ,vhom I esteemed so pure; 
Then 'gainst myself, whose foolish lenity 
Hath fashioned her for treason. l\lan is soon 
r nured to slavery, and quiekly learns 
Submission, when of freedon1 quite deprived. 
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If she had fallen in the savage hands 
Of Il1Y rude sires, and had their holy rage 
:Forburne to slay her, grateful for her life, 
She ,vould have recugnised her ùestiny, 
Have shed before the shrine the strangers' blood, 
And duty llanled ",-hat ,vas necessity. 
N O\V IllY furbearance in her breast allures 
Audacious wishes. Vainly I had hoped 
To bind her to me: rather she contrives 
To shape an independent destiny. 
She won my heart through flattery, and, now 
That 1 oppose her, seeks to gain her ends 
By fraud and cunnillg, aud nlY kindness deems 
A worthless and prescriptive property. 


SCENE III. - IPHIGENIA, THoAs. 


IPHIGENIA. 
11e hast thou summoned? wherefore art thou here 1 


THOAS. 
Wherefore delay the sacrifice? inform me. 


IPHIGENIA. 
I have acquainted Ârkas with the reasons. 


THOAS. 
From thee I wish to hear them more at large. 


IPHIGENIA. 
The goddess for reflection grants thee time. 


THOAS. 
To thee this time seems also opportune. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
If to this cruel deed thy heart is steeled, 
Thou shouldst not come! A king, \vho llleditates 
A deed inhuluan, Inay find slaves enow, 
Willing for hire to bear one-half the curse, 
Anù leave the monarch's presence undefiled. 
Enrapt in gloomy clouds he forges death: 
}'"'laming destruction then his ministers 
Hurl down upon his wretched victim's head; 
\Vhile he abideth high above the storm, 
Calm and untroubled, an impassive god. 


THOAS. 
A wild song, priestess, issued from thy lips. 


IPHIGENIA. 
No priestess, king, but Agamemnon's daughter! 
While yet unknown, thou didst respect my words! 
...4... princess now, - and thinkest thou to command me 1 
From youth I have been tutored to obey, 
l\Iy parents first and then the deity; 
And, thus obeying, ever hath lny soul 
Known s\veetest freedom. But llor then nor now 
Have I been taught cOlllpliance with the voice 
And savage mandates of a man. 


THOAS. 


Not I: 
An ancient law doth thy obedience claim. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Our passions eagerly catch hold of laws 
'\Vhich they can wield as weapons. But to me 
Another law, one far more ancient, speaks, 
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And doth command me to withstand thee, king I 
That la,v declaring sacred every stranger. 


THOAS. 
These ll1en, methinks, lie very near thy heart, 
When syrnpathy with them can lead thee thus 
To violate discretion's prÏ1nal law, 
That those in power should never be provoked. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Speaking or silent, thou canst always know 
What is, and ever must be, in my heart. 
Ooth not renlernbrance of a comlllon doom 
To soft compassion rnelt the hardest heart? 
How much lllore nlÌne? in them I see myself. 
I trenlbling kneeled Lefore the altar once, 
And solemnly the shade of early death 
Environed me. Aloft the knife was raised 
To pierce my bosom, throbbing with \varm life; 
A dizzy horror overwhelmed Iny soul; 
My eyes grew dim; - I found Inyself in safety. 
Are we not bound to render the distressed 
The gracious kindness from the gods received? 
Thou knowest we are, and yet wilt thou compel me ? 


THOAS. 
Obey thine office, priestess, not the king. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Cease! nor thus seek to cloak the savage force 
'Vhich triumphs o'er a \VOlllan's feebleness. 
Though \VOlnan, r an1 born as free as man. 
Did Aganlenlnon's son before thee stand, 
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And thou requiredst what ùecaUle him not, 
His arm and trusty weapon would defend 
His bosorn's freedom. I have only words; 
But it becomes a noble-rinded man 
To treat with due respect the words of woman. 


THOAS. 
I more respect them than a brother's sword. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Uncertain ever is the chance of arms; 
No prudent warrior doth despise his foe; 
Nor yet defenceless 'gainst severity 
Hath nature left the weak, - she gives him craft 
And wily cunning: artful he delays, 
Evades, eludes, and finally escapes. 
Such arms are justified by violence. 


THOAS. 
But circumspection countervails deceit. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Which a pure spirit doth abbor to use. 


THOAS. 
Do not incautiously condemn thyself. 


IPHIGEN'IA. 
Oh, couldst thou see the struggle of my soul, 
Courageously to ward the first attack 
Of an unhappy dooIn, which threatens me ! 
Do I, then, stand before thee ,veaponless? 
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Prayer, lovely prayer, fair branch in ,vornan's hand, 
More potent far than instrunlents of war, 
,Thou dost thrust back. What now ren1ains for me 
Wherewith my inborn freedom to defend? 
Must I implore a n1Ïracle froln heaven? 
Is there no power within my spirit's depths? 


THOAS. 
Extravagant thy interest in the fate 
Of these two strangers. Tell l11e who they are 
For whom thy heart is thus so deeply moved. 


IPHIG ENIA. 
They are - they seem at least - I think them Greeks. 


THOAS. 
Thy countrymen: no doubt they have renewed 
The pleasing picture of return. 


IPHIGENIA (after a pause). 
Doth man 
Lay undisputed claim to noble deeds? 
Doth he alone to his heroic breast 
Clasp the impossible? What call ,ve great? 
What deeds, though oft narrated, still uplift 
With shuddering horror the narrator's soul, 
But those which, with improbable success, 
The valiant have attempted? Shall the man 
Who all alone steals on his foes by night, 
And, raging like an unexpected fire, 
Destroys the slumbering host, and, pressed at length 
By roused opponents on his foemen's steeds, 
Retreats with booty, be alone extolled? 
Or he who, scorning safety, boldly roams 
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Through woods and dreary ,vilds, to scour the land 
Of thieves and robbers? Is nought left for us ? 
Must gentle woman quite forego her nature, 
Force against force employ, - like 
\mazons,- 
Usurp the sword from man, and bloodily 
Revenge oppression? In my heart I feel 
The stirrings of a noble enterprise; 
But if I fail - severe reproach, alas! 
And bitter misery lvill be Iny doom. 
Thus on n1Y knees I supplicate the gods! 
Oh, are ye truthful, as men say ye are, 
N ow prove it by your countenance and aid I 
Honour the truth in me! Attend, 0 king! 
A secret plot deceitfully is laid: 
Touching the captives thou dost ask in vain ; 
They have departed hence, and seek their friends, 
Who, with the ship, await them on the shore. 
The eldest, - whom dire madness lately seized, 
And hath abandoned now, - he is Orestes, 
!1y brother, and the other Py lades, 
His early friend and faithful confidant. 
From Delphi, Phæbus sent them to this shore 
With a divine command to steal a way 
The image of Diana, and to him 
Bear back the sister thither; and for this 
He promised to the blood-stained matricide, 
The Fury-haunted son, deliverance. 
I have surrendered now into thy hands 
The remnants of the house of Tantalus. 
Destroy us - if thou canst. 


THOAS. 
And dost thou think 
That the uncultured Scythian will attend 
The voice of truth and of humanity 
Which Atreus, the Greek, heard not? 
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IPHIGENIA. 


'Tis heard 
By everyone, born 'neath whatever clinle, 
'Vithin whose bosom flo\vs the streanl of life, 
Pure and unhindered. - What thy thought? 0 king! 
What silent purpose broods in thy deep ::;oul? 
Is it destruction? Let me perish first! 
For HOW, deliverance hopeless, I perceive 
The dreadful peril into which I have 
With rash precipitancy plunged Iny friends. 
Alas! I soon shall see then) hound before me J 
H ow to my brother shall I say farewell?- 
I, the unhappy author of his death. 
Ne'er can I gaze agaiu in his dear eyes! 


THOAS. 
The traitors have contrived a cunning web, 
And cast it round thee, \vhu, secluded long, 
Givest willing credence to thine own desires. 


IPHIGENIA. 
No, no ! I'd pledge my life these nlen are true. 
And shouldst thou find thenl other\vise, 0 king, 
Then let theln perish both, and cast TIle forth, 
That on some rock-girt island's dreary shore 
I nlay atone nlY folly! Are they true, 
And is this nlan indeed Iny dear Orestes, 
l\Iy brother, long Ünplored, release us both, 
And o'er us stretch the kiud protecting arm 
Which long hath sheltered file. J.\;ly noble sire 
Fell through his consort's guilt, - she by her son: 
On him alone the hope of Atreus' race 
Doth now repose. Oh, with pure heart, pure hand, 
Let me depart to purify our house! 
Yes, thou \vilt keep thy pronlÏse: thou didst swear, 
That, were a safe return provided me, 
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I should be free to go. The hour is come. 
A king doth never grant like COlnnlon men, 

ferely to gain a respite froin petition; 
Nor promise what he hopes will ne'er be claimed. 
Then first he feels his dignity supreme 
When he can make the long-expecting happy. 


THOAS. 
A,s fire opposes water, and doth seek 
'Vith hissing rage to overCOlne its foe, 
So doth my anger strive against thy words. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Let mercy, like the conserrated flame 
Of silent sacrifice, encircled round 
With songs of gratitude and joy and praise, 
Above the tumult gently rise to heaven. 


THOAS. 
How often hath this voice assuaged my soul? 


IPHIGENIA. 
Extend thy hand to me in sign of peace. 


THOAS. 
Large thy demand within so short a time. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Beneficence doth no reflection need. 


THOAS. 
'Tis needed oft, for evil springs fro In good. 
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IPHIGENIA. 
'Tis doubt \vhich good doth oft to evil turn. 
Consider not: act as thy feelings prompt thee. 


SCENE IV. - ORESTES (armeà) , IPHIGENIA, THOAS. 


ORESTES (add'ressing his Jollo wers). 
Redou ble your exertions! hold them back! 
Few moments will suffice: maintain your ground, 
And keep a passage open to the ship 
For me and for Iny sister. 
(To IPHIGENIA, wit1
o1J;t perceiving THOAS.) 
Come with speed! 
We are betrayed, - brief time relnains for flight. 
(He pe'}"ceives the king.) 


T
OAS (laying his hand on his sword). 
None in my presence with impunity 
His naked weapon wears. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Do not profane 
Diana's sanctuary with rage and blood. 
Command your people to forbear awhile, 
And listen to the priestess, to the sister. 


ORESTES. 
Say, who is he that threatens us ? 


IPHIGENIA. 


In him 
Revere the king, who was my second father. 
}
orgive rDe, brother, that nlY childlike heart 
Hath placed our fate thus \vholly in his hands. 
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I have betrayed your lneùitated flight, 
And thus fronl treachery reùeemed my soul. 


ORESTES. . 
Win he permit our peaceable return 1 


IPHIGENIA. 
Thy gleaming sword forbids me to reply. 
ORESTES (sheathing his swo'}'(l). 
Then, speak! thou seest I listen to thy words. 


SCENE V. - ORESTES, IPHIGENIA, THOAs. 


Enter PYLADES, soon alter him ARKAS, both with drawn 
swords. 


PYLADES. 
Do not delay! our friends are putting forth 
Their final strength, and, yielding step by step, 
Are slowly driven backward to the sea.- 
A, conference of princes find I here? 
Is this the sacred person of the king? 


ARKAS. 
Cahnly, as doth become thee, thou dost stand, 
o king, surrounded by thine enemies! 
Soon their tenlerity shall be chastised: 
Their yielding followers fly, - their ship is ours: 
Speak but the word, and it is wra pt in flaines. 


THOAS. 
Go, and cominand Iny people to forbear! 
Let none annoy the foe while we confer. 
(
t\.RK AS retires.) 
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ORESTES. 
I willingly consent. Go, Py lades! 
Collect the remnant of our friends, and wait 
The appointed issue of our enterprise. 
(PYLADES retires.) 


SCENE VI. - IPHIGENIA, THOAs, ORESTES. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Relieve my cares ere ye begin to speak. 
I Ïear contention, if thou wilt not hear 
The voice of equity, 0 king, - if thou 
Wilt not, my brother, curb thy headstrong youth t 


THO AS. 
I, as becomes the elder, check lny rage. 
N ow answer me: how dost thou prove thyself 
The priestess' brother, Agamemnon's son '? 


ORESTES. 
Behold the sword with which the hero slew 
The valiant Trojans. From his murderer 
I took the weapon, and ÌInplored the gods 
To grant me Agamemnon's mighty arm, 
Success, and valour, with a death more noble. 
Select one of the lead
rs of thy host, 
And place the best as my opponent here. 
Where'er on earth the sons of heroes dwell, 
This boon is to the stranger ne'er refused. 


THOAS. 
This privilege hath ancient custom here 
To strangers ne'er accorded. 
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ORESTES. 
Then from us 
Commence the novel custom! A whole race 
In iInitation soon will consecrate 
Its monarch's noble action into la,v. 
Nor let me only for our liberty,- 
Let nle, a stranger, for all strangers fight. 
If I should fall, my doom be also theirs; 
But, if kind fortune crown n1e with success, 
I.Jet none e'er tread this shore, and fail to meet 
The beaming eye of synlpathy and love, 
Or unconsoled depart! 


THOAS. 
Thou dost not seem 
Unworthy of thy boasted ancestry. 
G-reat is the number of the valiant lIlen 
\Vho wait upon nle; but I will nlyseH, 
Although advanced in years, oppose the foe, 
And am prepared to try the chance of arms. 


IPHIGENIA. 
No, no! such bloody proofs are not required. 
Unhand thy weapon, king! my lot consider; 
Rash combat oft immortalises man; 
If he should fall, he is renowned in song: 
But after-ages reckon not the tears 
Which ceaseless the forsaken woman sheds; 
And poets tell not of the thousand nights 
Consu1ned in weeping, and the dreary days, 
Wherein her anguished soul, a prey to grief, 
Doth vainly yearn to call her loved one back. 
Fear ,varned Ine to beware lest robbers' wiles 
l\fight lure 111e fron1 this sanctuary, and then 
Betray me into bondage. Anxiously 
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I questioned them, each circumstance explored, 
Denlanded proofs; now is my heart assured. 
See here, the nlark on his right hand impressed 
As of three stars, which on his natal day 
Were by the priest declared to indicate 
Some dreadful deed therewith to be perfornled. 
And then this scar, \vhich doth his eyebro\y cleave, 
Redoubles my conviction. When a child, 
Electra, rash and inconsiderate, - 
Such was her nature, - loosed hÎ1n from her arms: 
He fell against a trip os. Oh, 'tis he !- 
Shall I adduce the likeness to his sire, 
Or the deep rapture of my inlnost heart, 
In further token of assurance, king? 


THOAS. 
E'en though thy words had banished every doubt, 
And I had curbed the anger in my breast, 
Still rnust our arms decid-e. I see no peace. 
Their purpose, as thou didst thyself confess, 
Was to deprive TIle of Diana's image. 
And think ye I will look contented on ? 
The Greeks are wont to cast a longing eye 
Upon the treasures of barbarians, - 
A golden fleece, good steeds, or daughters fair;- 
But force and guile not always have availed 
To lead them, with their booty, safely home. 


ORESTES. 
The image shall not be a cause of strife! 
We now perceive the error ,vhich the god, 
Our journey here commanding, like a veil, 
Threw o'er our minds. His counsel I implored, 
To free me fronl the Furies' grisly band. 
He answered, " Back to Greece the sister bring, 
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Who in the sanctuary on Tauris' shore 
Un willingly abides; so ends the curse!" 
To Phæbus' sister we applied the words, 
And he referred to thee. The bonds severe, 
Which held thee from us, holy one, are rent; 
'And thou art ours once rllore. At thy blest touch, 
I felt myself restored. Within thine anns, 

fadness once more around me coiled its folds, 
Crushing the Inarrow in my frame, and then 
For ever, like a serpent, fled to hell. 
Through thee the daylight gladdens me anew: 
The counsel of the goddess now shines forth 
In all its beauty and beneficence. 
Like to a sacred image, unto which 
An oracle immutably hath bound 
A city's welfare, thee she bore a\vay, 
Protectress of our house, and guarded here 
Within this holy stillness, to become 
A blessing to thy brother anù thy race. 
Now when each passage to escape seems closed, 
A,nd safety hopeless, thou dost give us all. 
a king, incline thine heart to thoughts of peace! 
Let her fulfil her mission, and complete 
The consecration of our father's house; 
lYle to their purified abode restore, 
And place upon my brow the ancient crown! 
}{equite the blessing \vhich her presence brought thee, 
And let me now my nearer right enjoy! 
Cunning and force, the proudest boast of man, 
Fade in the lustre of her perfect truth; 
N or unrequited will a noble n1Ïnd 
Lea ve confidence, so childlike and so pure. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Think on thy prolnise: let thy heart be moved 
By what a true and honest tongue hath Rpoken! 
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Look 011 us, king! an opportunity 
:For such a noble deed not oft occurs. 
Refuse thou canst not, - give thy quick consent. 


THOAS. 


Then, go ! 


IPHIGENIA. 
Not so, my king! I cannot part 
Without thy blessing, or in anger froln thee: 
Banish us not! the sacred right of guests 
Still let us claim: so not eternally 
Shall we be severed. Honoured and beloved 
As mine own father was, art thou by tIle; 
And this Ì111pression in my soul abides. 
Let but the least an10ng thy people bring 
Back to mine ear the tones I heard from thee, 
Or should I on the humblest see thy garb, 
I will with joy receive him as a god, 
Prepare his couch myself, beside our hearth 
Invite hinl to a seat, and only ask 
Touching thy fate and thee. Oh, may the gods 
To thee the Inerited reward Ünpart 
Of all thy kindness and benignity! 
Farewell J Oh, turn thou not away, but give 
One kindly ,vord of parting in return! 
So shall the wind nlore gently swell our sails, 
And from our eyes with softened anguish flow 
The tears of separation. Fare thee well J 
And graciously extend to me thy hand, 
In pledge of ancient friendship. 


THOAS (extending his hanà). 
}'are thee well ! 



Torquato Tasso 


A Drama in Five Acts 


Translated by Anna Swan wick 


This drama waR written first in prose: during Goethe's residence 
at Rome in 1786-88 he began to versify it, and completed it on his 
journey home. 




Introduction 


THE annals of biography offer no page the perusal of 
which a wakens a greater variety of emotions than that 
which records the fate of Torquato Tasso. This great 
poet, distinguished alike by his genius and his rnisfor
 
tunes, concentrates in his O'wn person the deepest in- 
terests of hUluanity; while the mystery which broods 
over his derangenlent and his love imparts to his story 
the air rather of poetic fiction than of sober truth. 
Goethe's poem, founded upon the residence of Tasso at 
the court of Ferrara, is justly celebrated for its fine 
delineations of character and its profound insight into 
the depths of the hurnan heart. It exhibits a striking 
picture of the great bard at the most mornentous period 
of his existence, which ,vas signalised by the com- 
pletion of his imrnortal work; and though the action 
of the drama embraces only a few hours, by skilfully 
availing himself of retrospect and anticipation, Goethe 
has presented us with a beautiful epitome of the poet's 
life. 
Thus, in the third scene of the drama, Tasso alludes 
to his early childhood, the sorrows of which he has so 
pathetically sung: we accolnpany the youthful bard, in 
his twenty-second year, to the brilliant court of Fer- 
rara, where he arrived at a period when the nuptials 
of the duke with the emperor's sister were celebrated 
\vith unrivalled splendour. At the conclusion of these 
festivities, he was preRented by the Princess Lucretia 
to her sister, Leonora, \vho \vas destined to exert such 
a po\verful influen('e over his future life: we behold 
him the honoured and cherished inmate of Belriguardo, 
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a magnificent palace, surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
where the Dukes of }'errara were accustomed to retire 
with their most favoured courtiers, and where, under 
the inspiring influences of love, beauty, and court 
favour, he con)pleted his" Gerusalemme Liberata," one 
of the proudest n)OnU111ents of human genius. 
Goethe has \vith great skill made us acquainted with 
some of the circumstances, which, acting upon the 
peculiar temperament of the poet, at length induced 
the Inental disorder \vhich cast so dark a shado\v over 
his later years. His hopeless love for Leonora no 
doubt conspired with other causes to unsettle his fine 
intellect, - a calalnity which in him appears like the 
bewilderment of a mind suddenly awakened from the 
visions of poetry and love passionately cherished for so 
many years, into the cold realities- of actual life, where 
his too sensitive ear \vas stunned by the harsh and dis... 
cordant voices of envy and superstition. 'Ve are thus 
prepared for his distracted flight frOln Ferrara; and 
Goethe has introduced prospectively the touching inci- 
dent related by Manso, - ho\v, in the disguise of a 
shepherd, he presented himself to his sister Cornelia, 
to whom he related his story in language so pathetic, 
that she fainted from the violence of her grief. 
His return to Ferrara, his imprisonn1ent in the Hos- 
pital of Santa Anna, and his subsequent miserable 
wanderings from city to city, are not 1118ntioned in the 
dran1a; but the allusion of Alphonso to the cro\vn 
which should adorn him on the Capitol, brings to our 
remembrance the affecting circumstances of his death. 
It appears from his letters, that, at one period 'of his 
life, he earnestly desired a triumph similar to that 
which Petrarca had enjoyed; but when at length this 
honour was accorded him, when a period ,vas assigned 
for this splendid pageant, a chapge had con1e over his 
spirit. His long sufferings had \veaned his thoughts 
from earth: he felt that the hand of death ,vas upon 
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him, and hoped - to use his own ,vords - "to go 
cro\vned, not as a poet to the Capitol, but with glory 
as a saint to heaven." On the eve of the day appointed 
for tbe ceremony, he expired at the monastery of St. 
Onofrio; and his reluains, habited in a magnificent 
toga, and adorned \vith a laurel crown, were carried in 
procession through the streets of Ronle. 
Goetbe has faithfully portrayed the times in which 
Tasso lived; and circunlstances apparently trivial have 
an historical significance, and inlpart an air of reality 
to the drama. Thus the fanciful occupation and pic- 
turesque attire of the princess and countess at the open- 
ing of the piece transport us at once to that graceful 
court where the pastoral drama was invented and re- 
fined, and where, not long before, Tasso's "Aminta," 
'which is considered one of the most beautiful spec- 
in1ens of this species of cOlllposition, had been per- 
formed for the first time 'with enthusiastic applause. 
The crown adorning the bust of Ariosto, together 
with the enthusiastic adn1Ïration expressed for that 
poet by Antonio, is likewise characteristic of the age. 
The "Orlando Furioso" had been composed at the 
same court about fifty years before, and had become so 
universally popular, that, according to Bernardo Tasso, 
the father of Torquato, "neither learned man nor 
artisan, no youth, no maid, no old Inan could be satis- 
fieù with a single perusal: passengers in the streets, 
sailors in their boats, and virgins in their cham bel's 
sang for their disport the stanzas of Ariosto." 1 
The project of dethroning this monarch of Parnassus, 
or, at least, of placing upon his own bro,v a crown as 
glorious, appears from his own letters early to have 
awakened the ambition of Tasso. 
The subordinate characters of the drama are also 
historical portraits. Alphonso II. is represented by 
his biographers as the liberal patron of the arts, and as 
1 Black's" Life of Tasso." 
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treating Tasso at this period ,vith Illarked consider- 
ation ; nor had he yet manifested that Ï1nplacable and 
revengeful spirit ,vhich has rendered his memory justly 
hateful to posterity. In the relation \vhich subsisted 
between this prince and Tasso, Goethe has exhibited 
the evils resulting froin the false spirit of patronage 
prevalent at that period throughout Italy, \vhen talent 
was regarded as the necessary appendage of rank, and 
,yorks of genius \vere considered as belonging rather to 
the patron than to the individual by WhOll1 they had 
been produced. 
Antonio 
lontecatino, the duke's secretary, is also 
dra wn from life. He is all adn1Ïrable personification 
of that spirit of worldly \visùom \vhich looks prin- 
cipally to material results and conte III plates proll1otion 
and court favour as the highest object of aluLition. 
This "earth-born prudence," having little sympathy 
with poetic genius, affects to treat it \vith contempt, 
resents as presumptuous its violation of ordinary rules, 
holds up its foibles and eccentricities to ridicule, and 
at the same time envies the homage paid to it by Inan- 
kind. 
At the period of the drama, the court of Ferrara was 
graced by the presence of Leonora, Countess of Scan- 
diano, in whom Goethe has portrayed a WOlnan em- 
inently graceful and accomplished, but \vho fails to 
win our sympathy because her ruling sentin1ent is 
vanity. Tasso paid to this young beauty the tribute of 
public honlage, and addressed to her some of his 1l10st 
beautiful sonnets: according to Ginguéné, however, his 
sentiment for her was n1erely poetical, and could easily 
ally itself with the more genuine, deep, and constant 
affection which he entertained for 'Leonora of Este. 
Lucretia and Leonora of Este were the daughters of 
Renée of France, celebrated for her insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and for the variety and depth of her studies. 
She became zealously attached to the tenets of the Re- 
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formers, in consequence uf \vhich she was deprived of 
her children anù 
losely Ïlnprisoned for twelve years. 
To the intellectual po\ver, the kno\vledge, heresy, 
and consequent misfortunes of her unhappy mother, 
the Princess Leonora t\vice alludes in the course of the 
drama. The daughters of this heroic \VOnlan inherited 
her n1ental superiority; and Leonora, the younger, is 
celebrated by various writers for her genius, learning, 
beauty, and early indifference to the pleasures of the 
wor ld. 



Dramatis Personæ 


ALPHONSO 1 I., Duke of }?errara. 
LEOXOI
A D'EsTE, SÙ:ter to the I)l1ke. 
LEOXORA SANVITALE, Countess of Scandiano. 
TORQUATO TASSO. 
ANTONIO MONTECATINO, Sec'retary of State. 



Torquato Tasso 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1. - A Garden adorned with busts of the Epic 
Poets. To the right a bust of Virpgil,. to the left, 
one of A riosto. PRINCESS and LEONORA, habited 
as shepherdesses. 


PRI
CESS. 
Sl\IILING thou dost survey nle, Leonora; 
And with a smile thou <lost survey thyself. 
What is it ? Let a friend partake thy thought! 
Thou seemest pensive, yet thou seemest pleased. 


LEONORA. 
Yes, I am pleased, my princess, to behold 
Us t\vain in rural fashion thus attired. 
Two happy shepherd-maidens we appear, 
And like the happy we are both en1ployed. 
Garlands we \vreathe: this one, so gay with flowers, 
Beneath my hand in varied beauty gro\vs; 
Thou hast with higher taste and larger heart 
The slender pliant laurel made thy choice. 
99 
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PRINCESS. 
The laurel wreath, ,vhich aÜnlessly I twined, 
Hath found at once a not un,vorthy head: 
I place it gratefully on Virgil's bro\v. 
(She crowns the bust of Virgil.) 


LEONORA. 
With my full joyous \vreath the lofty brow 
Of l\faster Ludovico thus I crown- 
(She crowns the bust of Ariosto.) 
Let hÜn \vhose sportive sallies never fade 
Receive his tribute from the early spring. 


PRINCESS. 
My brother is most kind, to bring us here 
In this sweet season to our rural haunts: 
Here, by the hour, in freedom unrestrained, 
We Inay dream back the poet's golden age. 
I love this Belriguardo: in lilY youth 
Full many a joyous day I lingered here; 
And this bright sunshine, and this verdant green, 
Bring back the feelings of that bygone time. 


LEONORA. 
Yes: a new world surrounds us ! Grateful now 
The cooling shelter of these evergreens. 
The tuneful murmur of this gurgling spring 
Once more revives us. In the morning ,vind 
The tender branches waver to and fro. 
The flowers look up\vards from their lo\vly beds, 
And smile upon us with their childlike eyes. 
The gardener, fearless gro\vn, removes the roof 
That screened his citron and his orange trees; 
The azure dome of heaven above us rests; 
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And, in the far horizon, fro In the hills 
The snow in balmy vapour melts a\vay. 


PRINCESS. 
Most welcome \vere to me the genial spring, 
Did it not lead my friend away from me. 


LEONORA. 
My princess, in these sweet and tranquil hours, 
Remind me not how soon I must depart. 


PRIXCESS. 
Yon n1ighty city will restore to thee, 
In double measure, what thou leavest here. 


LEONORA. 
The voice of duty and the voice of love 
Both call me to my lord, forsaken long. 
I bring to him his son, who rapidly 
Hath grown in stature, and n1atured in mind, 
Since last they met: I share his father's joy. 
Florence is great and noble, but the worth 
Of all her treasured riches doth not reach 
The prouder jewels that :Ferrara boasts. 
That city to her people o\ves bel' power: 
Ferrara grew to greatness through bel' princes. 


PRINCESS. 
More through the noble men whom chance led here, 
Ãnd who in sweet communion here remained. 


LEONORA. 
Chance doth again disperse what chance collects: 
A noble nature can alone attract 
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The noble, and retain thenl, as ye do. 
Around thy brother, and around thyself, 
Assemble spirits worthy of you both; 
And ye are worthy of your noble sires. 
Here the fair light of science and free thought 
Was kindled first, while o'er the darkened world 
Still hung barbarian gloorn. E'en when a child 
The names resounded loudly in.mine ear, 
Of IIercules and Hippolyte of Este. 
My father oft with Florence and with Rome 
Extolled Ferrara! Oft in youthful dream 
Hither I fondly turned: now allI I here. 
Here was Petrarca kindly entertained, 
And Ariosto found his models here. 
Italia boasts no great, no mighty name, 
This princely mansion hath not called its guest. 
In fostering genius we enrich ourselves: 
Dost thou present her with a friendly gift, 
One far more beautiful she leaves with thee. 
The ground is hallowed where the good man treads: 
When centuries have rolled, his sons shall hear 
The deathless echo of his words and deeds. 


PRINCESS. 
Yes, if those sons have feelings quick as thine: 
This happiness full oft I envy thee. 


LEONORA. 
Which purely and serenely thou, my friend, 
As few beside thee, dost thyself enjoy. 
'Vhen lny full heart itnpels me to express 
Promptly and freely \vhat I keenly feel, 
Thou feelest the while l110re deepl
r, and - art silent. 
Delusive splendour doth not dazzle thee, 
N or wit beguile; and flattery striv<?s in vain 
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With fawning artifice to \vin thine ear: 
Firm is thy temper, and correct thy taste, 
Thy judgment just; and, truly great thyself, 
With greatness thou dost ever sympathise. 


PRINCESS. 
Thou shuuldst not to this highest flattery 
The garment of confiding friendship lend. 


LEOXORA. 
Friendship is just: she ollly estimates 
The full extent and Ineasure of thy worth. 
Let llle ascribe to opportunity, 
To fortune too, her portion in thy culture, 
Still in the end thou hast it, it is thine; 
And all extol thy sister and thyself 
Before the noblest women of the age. 


PRINCESS. 
That can but little move me, Leonora, 
When I reflect how poor at best we are, 
To others lliore indebted than ourselves. 
My knowledge of the ancient languages, 
And of-the tteasures by the past bequeathed, 
I o,ve my nlother, who, in varied lore 
And Inental power, her daughters far excelled. 
Might either claim comparison \vith her, 
'Tis undeniably Lucretia's right. 
Besides, what nature and what chance bestowed 
As property or rank I ne'er esteemed. 
'Tis pleasure to nle when the wise COllverse, 
That I their scope and nleaning comprehend, 
Whether they judge a Ulan of bygone times 
And weigh his actions, or of science treat, 
Which, when extended and applied to life, 
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At once exalts and benefits Inaukind. 
Where'er the converse of such nlen may lead, 
I follow gladly, for with ease I follow. 
Well pleased the strife of arguillent I hear, 
When, round the powers that s\vay the human breast, 
Waking alternately delight and fear, 
With grace the lip of eloquence doth play; 
,A.lid listen gladly when the princely thirst 
Of falne, of \vide don1Ínion, forms the theme, 
When of an able luau, the thought profound, 
Developed skilfully \vith subtle tact, 
Doth not perplex and dazzle, Lut instruct. 


LEONORA. 
And then, this grave and serious converse o'er, 
Our ear and inner mind 'with tranquil joy 
Upon the poet's tuneful verse re1)ose, 
Who, through the Inediu In of harmonious sounds, 
Infuses sweet enlotions in the soul. 
Thy lofty spirit grasps a ,vide domain : 
Content am I to linger in the isle 
Of poesy, her laurel groves among. 


PRINCESS. 
In this fair land, I'm told, the nlyrtIe blooms 
In richer beauty than all other trees: 
Here, too, the 1fuses wander; yet we seek 
A friend and playnlate 'nlong their tuneful choir 
Less often than we seek to meet the bard, 
Who seems to shun us, - nay, appears to flee 
In quest of something that we know not of, 
And \vhich, perchance, is to himself unknown. 
How charn1Ïng were it, if, in happy hour 
Encountering us, he should with ecstasy 
In our fair selves the treasure recognise, 
Which in the ,,'orId he long had sought in vain! 
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LEONORA. 
To your light raillery I must subn1Ìt: 
So light its touch it passeth hartnless by. 
I honour all men after their desert, 
And aID ip truth toward Tasso only just. 
His eye scarce lingers on this earthly scene 
To nature's harmony his ear is tuned. 
What history offers, and what life presents, 
His bosom promptly and váth joy receives: 
The widely scattered is by hinl combined, 
And his quick feeling anÏ1nates the dead. 
Oft he ennobles what we count for nought: 
What others treasure is by hÜn despised. 
Thus moving in his own enchanted sphere, 
The wondrous man <.loth still allure us on 
To wander with hiIll and partake his joy: 
Though seeming to approach us, he remains 
Remote as ever; and perchance his eye, 
Resting on us, sees spirits in our place. 


I)RINCESS. 
THou hast with taste and truth portrayed the bard, 
Who hovers in the shado,vy real m of dreams. 
And yet reality, it seems to me, 
Hath also power to lure him and enchain. 
In the sweet sonnets, scattered here and there, 
With which we sometimes find our trees adorned, 
Creating like the golden fruit of old 
A new Hesperia, perceivest thou not 
The gentle tokens of a genuine love 1 


LEONORA. 
In these fair leaves I also take delight. 
With all his rich diversity of thought 
He glorifies one form ill all his strains. 
No,v he exalts her to the starry heavens 
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In radiant glory, and before that form 
Bo-ws down, like angels in the reahns above. 
Then, stealing after her through silent fields, 
He garlands in his wreath each beauteous flower; 
And, should the form he worships disappear, 
Hallows the path her gentle foot hath trod. 
Thus like the nightingale, concealed in shade, 
Erom his love-laden breast he fills the air 
And neighbouring thickets with melodious plaints: 
His blissful sadness and his tuneful grief 
Charm every ear, enrapture every heart- 


PRINCESS. 
And Leonora is the favoured name 
Selected for the object of his strains. 


LEONORA. 
Thy name it is, my princess, as 'tis mine. 
It would displease me were it otherwise. 
Now I rejoice that under this disguise 
He can conceal his sentiment for thee, 
And am no less contented with the thought 
That this sweet name should also picture me. 
Here is no question of an ardent love, 
Seeking possession, and with jealous care 
Screening its object from another's gaze. 
While he enraptured contenlplates thy worth, 
He in my lighter nature n1ay rejoice. 
He loves not us, - forgive me what I say,- 
His lov
d ideal from the spheres he brings, 
And doth invest it \vith the nalne \ve bear: 
His feeling we participate; we seem 
To love the man, yet only love in him 
The highest object that can claim our love. 
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PRIKCESS. 
In this deep science thou art deeply versed, 
My Leonora; and thy words in truth 
Play on my ear, yet scarcely reach my soul. 


LEONORA. 
Thou Plato's pupil! and not comprehend 
What a mere novice dares to prattle to thee? 
It must be, then, that I have widely erred; 
Yet well I kno\v I do not wholly err. 
For love doth in this graceful school appear 
No longer as the spoilt and \vay\vard child: 
He is the youth ",-hon1 Psyche hath espoused, 
Who sits in council ",'ith the assembled gods. 
, He hath relinquished passion's fickle sway: 
lIe clings no longer \vith delusion sweet 
To outward form and beauty, to atone 
For brief excitement by disgust and hate. 


PRIKCESS. 
Here comes my brother! let us not betray 
Whither our converse hath conducted us; 
Else'we shall have his raillery to bear, 
As in our dress he found a theme for jest. 


SCENE II. - PRINCESS, LEONORA, ALPHONSO. 


ALPHONSO. 
Tasso I seek, whom nowhere I can find; 
And even here, with you, I meet him not. 
Can you inform me where he hides himself? 


PRINCESS. 
I have scarce seen him for the last two days. 
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ALPHOXSO. 
'Tis his habitual failing that he 
eeks 
Seclusion rather than society. 
I can forgive him when the luutley crowd 
Thus stu
iously he shuns, and lo\"es to hold 
Free converse .with hiruself in solitude; 
Yet can I not apvrove, that be should thus 
Also the circle of his friends avoid. 


LEONORA. 
If I n1Ïstake not, thou ,yilt soon, 0 prince I 
Convert this censure into joyful praise. 
To-day I saw him froIll afar: he held 
A book and scroll, in which at tinles he wrote, 
And then resumed his walk, then ,vrote again. , 
A passing word, which yesterday he spoke, 
Seenled to announce to me his work coruplete : 
His sole anxiety is no,v to add 
A fi nished beauty to minuter part
, 
That to your Grace, to whom he O"wes so much, 
A worthy offering he at length may bring. 


ALPHONSO. 
A welcome, when he brings it, shall be his, 
And long immunity froln all restraint. 
Great, in proportion to the lively joy 
And interest which his noble \vork inspires, 
Is my impatience at its long delay. 
After each slo,v ad vance he leaves his task: 
He ever changeth, and can ne'er conclude, 
Till baffled hope is ,veary; for ,ve see 
Reluctantly postponed to tin1es remote 
A pleasure we bad fondly deelued so near. 
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PRINCESS. 
I rather praise the luodesty, the care, 
With which thus, step by step, he nears the goal. 
His ain1 is not to string anlllsing tales, 
Or weave harmonious llunlLers, ,vhicb at length, 
Like ,vords delusive, die upon the ear. 
His nunlerous rhynles he labours to combine 
Into one beautiful, poetic ,vhole; 
And he whose soul this lofty ainl inspires, 
Must pay devoted hOlnage to the l\luse. 
Disturb him not, my brother: time alone 
Is not the measure of a noble work; 
And, is the coming age to share our joy, 
We of the present must forget ourselves. 


ALPHOKSO. 
Let us, dear sister, work together here, 
As for our mutual good we oft have done. 
Am I too eager - thou nlust then restrain; 
Art thou too gentle - I will urge him on. 
Then we perchance shall see him at the goal, 
Where to behold him we have wished in vain. 
His fatherland, the world, shall then admire 
And view with ,vonder his completed ,york. 
I shall receive my portion of the fanle, 
And Tasso will be ushered into life. 
In a contracted sphere, a noble man 
Cannot develop all his nlental powers. 
On him his country and the world TIlust work. 
He must endure both censure and applause, 
Must be compelled to estimate aright 
HÏ1nself and others. Solitude no more 
Lulls him delusively ,vith flattering dreams. 
Opponents ,viII not, friendship dare not, spare: 
Then in the strife the youth puts forth his powers, 
Kno,vs what he is, and feels himself a nlan. 
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LEONORA. 
Thus will he, prince, owe everything to thee, 
\Vha hast already done so luuch for him. 
Talents are nurtured best in solitude,- 
A character on life's telnpestuous sea. 
Oh that according to thy rule
 he \vould 
1\lodel his teluper as he fonns his taste, 
Cease to avoid 111ankind, nor in his breast 
Nurture suspicion into fear anti hate 1 


ALPHOKSO. 
He only fears mankind who kno\vs thenl not, 
And he \vill soon n1Ïsjudge theln \vho avoids. 
This is his case, and so by slow degrees 
His noble minù is tran1melled and perplexed. 
Thus to secure my favour he betrays, 
At times, unseelllly ardour; against some, 
Who, I am well a
sured; are not his foes, 
He cherishes Ruspicion; if lJY chance 
A letter go astray" a hireling leave 
His service, or a paper be n1Ìslaid, 
He sees deception, treachery, and fraud, 
Working insidiously to sap his peace. 


PRINCESS. 
Let us, beloved brother, not forget 
That his own nature none can lay aside. 
And should a frienti, who .with us journeyeth, 
Injure by chance his foot, \ve would in sooth 
Rather relax our speed, and lend our hand 
Gently to aid the sufferer on bis way. 


ALPHONSO. 
Retter it were to remedy his pain, 
With the physician's aid attelnpt a cure, 
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Then with our healed and renovated friend 
A new career of life with joy pursue. 
And yet, dear friends, I hope that I may ne'er 
The censure of the cruel leech incur. 
I do Iny utlnost to ÏIllpress his Inind 
With feeling's of security and trust. 
Oft purposely, in presence of the crowd, 
'Vith lllarks of favour I distinguish him. 
Should he cOIn plain of aught, I sift it well, 
As lately ,vhen his chanlber he supposed 
Had heen invaded; then, should nought appear. 
I cahnly show him how I view the affair. 
And, as \ve ought to practise every grace 
With Tasso, seeing he deserves it \vell, 
I practise patience: you, I'm sure, will aid. 
I now have brought you to your rural haunts. 
And ll} ust lllyself at eve return to town. 
For a few moments you \vill see Antonio: 
He calls here for me on his way from Rome. 
We have important business to discuss, 
Resolves to frame, and letters to indite, 
All \vhich compels me to return to town. 


PRINCESS. 
Wilt thou permit that we return with thee? 


ALPHONSO. 
Nay: rather linger here in Belriguardo, 
Or go together to Consandoli; 
Enjoy these lovely days as fancy pron)pts. 


PRINCESS. 
Thou canst not stay \vith llS? Not here arrange 
All these affairs as well as in the town ? 


III 
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LEONORA. 
So soon, thou takest hence Antonio, too, 
Who hath so much to tell us touching Rome. 


ALPHONSO. 
It may not be, ye children: but \vith him 
So soon as possible will I return; 
Then shall he tell you all ye ,vish to hear, 
And ye shall help IHe to re,vard the man, 
Who, in nlY cause, hath laboured with such zeal. 
And, ,vhen 'we shall once more have talked our fill. 
Hither the crowd may come, that mirth and joy 
May in our gardens revel, that for me, 
As is but meet, some fair Olle in the shade 
May, if I seek her, gladly llleet Ine there. 


LEONORA. 
And we meanwhile will kindly shut our eyes. 


ALPHONSO. 
Ye know that I can be forbearing too. 


PRINCESS (t'llrned toward the scene). 
I long have noticed Tasso; hitherward 
Slowly he bends his footsteps; suddenly, 
A.s if irresolute, he standeth still; 
Anon, with greater speed he draweth near, 
Then lingers once again. 


ALPHONSO. 
Disturb him not, 
N or, when the poet dreams and versifies, 
Intrude upon his musings: let him roam. 
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LEONORA. 
No: he has seen us, and he comes this way. 


SCENE III. - PRINCESS, LEONORA, ALPHONSO, TASSO 
(with a volurae bound in parrchment). 


TASSO. 
Slowly I CODle to bring my work to thee, 
And yet I linger ere presenting it. 
Although apparently it seeU1S complete, 
Too ,vell I know, it is unfinished still. 
But, if I cherished once an anxious fear 
Lest I should bring thee an iIuperfect work, 
A new solicitude constrains TIle now: 
I ,vould not seem ungrateful, nor appear 
Unduly anxious; and as to his friends, 
A man can say but simply, " Here I am!" 
That they, with kind forbearance, nlay rejoice, 
So I can only say, " Receive nlY work!" 
(He prcsents the volume.) 


ALPHOK
O. 
Thou hast surprised 111e, Tasso, ,vith thy gift, 
And 11lade this lovely day a festival. 
I hold it, then, at length within my hands, 
And in a certain sense can call it nÜne. 
Long have I wished that thou couldst thus resolve, 
And say at length, " 'Tis finished! here it is." 


TASSO. 
Are you contented ? then it is conlplete, 
For it belongs to you in every sense. 
Were I to contelnplate the pains bestowed, 
Or dwell upon the written character, 
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I might, perchance, exclain
, "This work is lnine I" 
But when I mark \vhat 'tis that to IUY song 
Its inner worth and dignity inlparts, 
I humbly feel I owe it all to you. 
If Nature froIH her liberal stores on me 
The genial gift of poe
y besto\ved, 
Capricious Fortune, ,vith malignant power, 
Had thrust 111e from her; though this beauteous world 
\Vith all its varied splelldour lured the boy, 
Too early was his youthful eye beùinuued 
By his loved parents' undeserved ùistress. 
Forth from IllY lips, when I essayeù to sing, 
There ever flowed a melancholy song; 
And I acconlpallied, .with plaintive tones, 
My father's sorrow and nlY lllother's grief. 
'Twas thou alone, who, from this narro\v sphere, 
Raised me to glorious Hberty, relieved 
:From each depressing care my youthful Inind, 
And gave Iue freedoIn: in \vhose genial air 
My spirit could unfold in harmony: 
Then, whatsoe'er the nlerit of the work, 
Thine be the praise, for it belongs to thee. 


ALPHONSO. 
A second time thou dost deserve applause, 
And hOl)ourest modestly thyself and us. 


TASSO. 
Fain would I say how sensibly I feel 
That what I bring is all derived from thee! 
The inexperienced youth - could he produce 
The poem frOIll his O\VU unfurnished mind? 
Could he invent the conùllct of the war, 
The gallant bearing and the martial skill 
Which every hero on the field displayed" 
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The leader's prudence, and his follo\vers' zeal, 
Ho\v vigilance the arts of cunning foiled, 
] [adst thou not, valiant prince, infused it all, 
As if my guardian genius thou hadst been, 
Through a mere nlortal deigning to reveal 
His nature high and inaccessible? 


PRINCESS. 
Enjoy the work in which we all rejoice r 


ALPHONSO. 
Enjoy the approbation of the good! 


LEONORA. 
Rejoice, too, in thy universal fame! 


TASSO. 
This single moment is enough for lne. 
Of you alone I thought while I composed: 
You to delight \vas still nlY highest \vish, 
Yon to enrapture was Iny final aim. 
\Vho doth not in his friends behold the world, 
Deserves not that of him the world should hear. 
Here is my fatherland, and here the sphere 
In which Iny spirit fondly loves to dwell; 
Here I attend and value every hint; 
Here speak experience, kno,vledge, and true taste; 
Here stand the present and the future age. 
With shy reserve the artist shuns the cro\vd : 
Its judgnlent but perplexes. Those alone 
\Vith n1Ïnds like yours can understand and feel, 
And suc
 alone should censure and reward! 


ALPHONSO. 
If thus the present and the future age 
We represent, it is not meet that we 
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Receive the poet.'s song unrecompensed. 
The laurel \vreath, fit chaplet for the bard, 
Which e'en the hero, who requires his verse, 
Sees without envy round his telnples t,vined, 
Adorns, thou seest, thy predecessor's bro\v. 
(Pointing to the bust of Virgil.) 
Hath chance, hath some kind genius, twined the wreath, 
And brought it hither ? Not in vain it thus 
Presents itself: Virgil I hear exclaim, 
" Wherefore confer this honour on the dead? 
They in their lifetime had re\vard and joy: 
Do ye indeed revere the bards of old? 
Then, to the living bard accord his due. 
My nJarble statue hath been amply crowned, 
Ând the green laurel branch belongs to life." 
(A.lphonso l'nakes a s'lgn to his sister,. she takes 
the frown fron
 the bust of Virgil, and ap- 
proaches TASSO; he steps back.) 


LEONORA. . 
Thou dost refuse? Seest thou ",
hat hand the wreath, 
The fair, the never-fading wreath, presents? 


TASSO. 
Oh, let me pause! I scarce can cOlnprehend 
How after such an hour I still can live. 


ALPHONSO. 
Live in enjoyment of the high re\vard 
FroD1 which thy inexperience shrinks with fear. 


PRI
CESS (raising the cro'UJn). 
Thou clost afford n1e, Tasso, the rare joy 
Of giving silent utterance to IllY thought. 
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TASSO. 
The beauteous burden from thy honoured hands, 
On nlY \veak head, thus kneeling I receive. 
(He kneels down: the PRINCESS places the crown 
upon his head.) 


LEONORA (applauding). 
Long Jive the poet, for the first tinle crowned! 
How well the crown adorns the modest man! 
(TASSO rises.) 


ALPHONSO. 
It is an emblem only of that crown 
Which shall adorn thee on the CapitoL 


PRINCESS. 
There louder voices will salute thine ear: 
Friendship with lower tones rewards thee here. 


TASSO. 
Take it, oh, take it quickly, from my brow! 
Pray thee remove it I It doth scorch nlY locks: 
And like a sun beam, that with fervid heat 
Falls on n1Y forehead, burneth in my brain 
The po\ver of thought; while fever's fiery glow 
Impels lny blood. Forgive! it is too much. 


LEONORA. 
This garland rather doth protect the head 
Of hiLn \vho treads the burning reahn of fame, 
And with its grateful shelter cools his brow. 
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TABSU. 
I am not worthy to receive its shade, 
Which only round the hero's brow should wave. 
Ye gods, exalt it high alllong the clouds, 
To float in glory inaccessible, 
That through eternity IllY Hfe lllay be 
An endless striving to attain this goal! 


ALPHONSO. 
He who in youth acquires life's noblest gifts, 
Learns early to esteem their priceless worth; 
He who in youth enjoys, resigneth not 
Without reluctance \vhat he once possessed; 
And he who would possess, nHlst still be armed. 


TASSO. 
And who would arlIl himself, within his breast 
A power lllust feel that ne'er fursaketh him. 
Ah, it forsakes me now! In happiness 
The inborn power subsides, \vhich tutored lIle 
To meet injustice with becolning pride, 
And steadfastly to face adversity. 
Hath the delight, the rapture, of this hour, 
Dissolved the strength and Inarrow in IllY limbs? 
My knees sink feebly! yet a second titue 
Thou seest me, princess, here before thee bowed: 
Grant my petition, and renlove the crown, 
That, as a wakened from a blissful dream, 
A new and fresh existence I Inay feel. 


PRINCESS. 
If thou with quiet nlodesty canst wear 
The gloriou8 talent from the gods received, 
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Learn also now the laurel \vreath to wear, 
The fairest gift that frienùshi}J can bestow. 
The bro\v it once hath ,,"orthily adorned, 
It shall encircle through eternity. 


TASSO. 
Oh, let me, then, ashamed from hence. retire! 
Let IIle in deepest shades my joy conceal, 
As there my sorrow I was wont to shroud. 
There will I range alone: no eye will there 
Remind me of a bliss so undeserved. 
And if perchance I should behold a youth 
In the clear n1Írror of a crystal spring, 
Who in the inlaged heaven, 'midst rocks and trees, 
A bsorbed in thought appears, his bro\v adorned 
\Vith glory's garland, - there, methinks, I see 
Elysiu m n1Írrored in the magic flood. 
I pause alHt calnlly ask, Who n1ay this be ? 
What youth of bygone tÜnes so fairly crowned? 
Whence can I learn his name? his high desert? 
I linger 101lg, and n1using fondly think: 
Oh, n1ight there conle another, and yet more, 
To join \vith hin1 in friendly intercourse! . 
Oh, could I see assembled round this spring 
The bards, the heroes, of the olden tiIne! 
Could I behold thenl still united here 
As they in life were ever firnlly bound! 
As \vith Inysterious po\ver the magnet binds 
Iron \vith iron, so do kindred aims 
Unite the souls of heroes and of bards. 
Hinlself forgetting, Homer spent his life 
In conternplation of two n1Ïghty men; 
And Alexander in the Elysium fields 
Doth Homer and Achilles haste to seek. 
Oh, would that I were present to behold 
Thof;8 mighty spirit
 in conlmunion met 
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LEONORA. 
Awake! awake! let us not feel that thou 
The present quite forgettest in the past. 


TASSO. 
J t is the present that inspireth me: 
Absent I seem alone, I am entranced r 


PRINCESS. 
When thou dost speak with spirits, I rejoice 
The voice is human, and I gladly hear. 
(A page steps to the PRINCE.) 


ALPHONSO. 
He is arrived! and in a happy hour: 
Antonio! :ering him hither, - here he comes I 


SCENE IV. - PRINCESS, LEONORA, ALPHONSO, TASSO, 
ANTONIO. 


ALPHONSO. 
Thou'rt doubly welcome I thou who bringest at once 
Thyself and welcoD1e tidings. 


PRINCESS. 
Welcome here r 


ANTONIO. 
Scarce dare I venture to express the joy 
Which in your presence quickens rue anew. 
In your society I filld restored 
What I have nlissed so long. You seem content 
With what I have accomplished, 'v hat achieved; 
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So am I recompensed for every care, 
For many days impatiently endured, 
And many others 'wasted purposely. 
At length our wish is gained, - the strife is o'er. 


LEONORA. 
I also greet thee, though in sooth displeased: 
Thou dost arrive when I lnust hence depart. 


ANTONIO. 
As if to Inar my perfect happiness, 
One lovely part forth with thou takest hence. 


TASSO. 
]'1y greetings too! I also shall rejoice 
In converse with the much-experienced man. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou'lt find me true, whenever thou wilt deign 
To glance awhile from thy world into mine. 


ALPHONSO. 
Though thou by letter hast announced to me 
The progress and the issue of our cause, 
Full many questions I have yet to ask 
Touching the course thou hast pursued therein. 
In that strange region a well-measured step 
Alone conducts us to our destined goal. 
Who doth his sovereign's interest purely seek, 
In Rome a hard position must maintain; 
For RaIne gives nothing, while she grasps at all: 
Let him \vho thither goes some boon to claim, 
Go well provided, and esteenl himself 
Most happy, if e'en then he gaineth aught. 
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ANTONIO. 
'Tis neither my denleanour nor lUY art 
By \vhich thy \vill bath been acconlplished, prince. 
For where the skill \vhich at the Vatican 
'V ould not ùe overmastered? l\luch conspired 
'Vhicl! I could use in furtherance of our cause. 
Pope Gregory 
alutes and blesses thee. 
That aged lllan, that sovereign nlost august, 
Who on his bro\v the load of elnpire Leal's, 
Recalls the tÜne when he enlbraced thee last 
With pleaHure. He 'who can distinguish men 
Knows and extols thee highly. ,For thy sake 
He hath done much. 


ALPHONSO. 
So far as 'tis sincere, 
His good opinion cannot but rejoice me. 
But well thou knowest, frOtH the Vatican 
The Pope sees empires dwindled at his feet; 
Princes and men must needs seelll SIllall indeed. 
Confess what was it most assisted thee. 


ANTONIO. 
Good! if thou will'st: the Pope's exalted n1Ïnd. 
To him the small seems sn1all, the great seenlS great. 
That he may \vield the enlpire of the world, 
He to his neighbouI' yields \vith kind good will. 
The strip of land, which he resigns to thee, 
He kno\veth, like thy friendship, well to prize. 
Italia n1ust be tranquil, friends alone 
\Vill he behold around him, peace Inust reign 
U pOll his borders, that of Christendolll 
The nlÌght, which he so potently directs, 
May sll1Ìte at once the Heretic and Turk. 
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PRINCESS. 
And is it kno\vn what Inen he most esteelllS 
, 
And who approach hÜll confidentially? 


ANTONIO. 
The experienced man alone can win his ear, 
The active nlan his favour and esteern. 
He, who frol11 early youth has served the state, 
COlnlnands it no\v, ruling those very courts 
Which, in his office of ambassador, 
He had observed and guided years before. 
The \vorld lies spread before his searching gaze, 
Clear as the interests of his own dOlnain. 
In action we l11ust yielù hin1 our applause. 
And mark \vith joy, when time unfolds the plans 
'\Vhich his deep forethought fashioned long before. 
There is no fairer prospect in the \vorld 
Than to behold a pri!1ce who \visely rules; 
A realm \vhere everyone obeys with pride, 
Where each imagines that he serves himself, 
Because 'tis justice only that commands. 


LEONORA. 
How ardently I long to vie\v that realm! 


ALPHONSO. 
Doubtless that thou mayst play thy part therein, 
For Leonora never could remain 
A lllere spectator: III eet it \vere, fair friend, 
If now and then \ve let your gentle hands 
Join in the mighty game - say, is't not so? 


LEONORA (to ALPHONSO). 
Thou wouldst provoke me, - thou shalt not succeed. 
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ALPHONSO. 
I am already deeply in thy debt. 


LEONORA. 
Good: then to-day I will remain in thine! 
:Forgive, and do not interrupt me now. 


(To ANTO
10.) 
Say, hath he for his relatives done much? 


ANTONIO. 
N or more nor less than equity allows. 
The potentate who doth neglect his friends 
Is even by the people justly blamed. 
With wise discretion Gregory employs 
His friends as trusty servants of the state, 
And thus fulfils at once two kindred claims. 


TASSO. 
Doth science, do the liberal arts, enjoy 
His fostering care? and cloth he emulate 
The glorious princes of the olden time? 


ANTONIO. 
He honours science when it is of use,- 
Teaching to govern states, to kno\v manki nd : 
He prizes art when it embellishes, - 
When it exalts and beautifies his Ronle, 
Erecting palaces and temples there, 
\Vhich rank among the marvels of this earth. 
Within his sphere of influence he admits 
Nought inefficient, and alone esteems 
The active cause and instrul1lent of good. 
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ALPHOKSO. 
Thou thinkest, then, that we may soon conclude 
The whole atÎair? that no ÏInpedirnents 
Will finally be scattered in our ,vay? 


ANTONIO. 
Unless I greatly err, 'twill but require 
A few brief letters and thy signature, 
To bring this contest to a final close. 


ALPHONSO. 
This day with justice, then, I n1ay proclaim 
A season of prosperity and joy. 
My frontiers are enlarged and made secure: 
Thou hast aCCOln plished all without the sword, 
And hence deservest well a civic cro,vn. 
Our ladies on some beauteous lIlorn shall t,,"ine 
A wreath of oak to l)ind around thy brow. 
Meanwhile our poet hath enriched us too: 
He, by his conquest of J erusalen1, 
Hath put our luodern Christendom to shame. 
With joyous spirit and un,vearied zeal, 
A high and distant goal he had attained; 
For his achievelnent thou beholdest hiln crowned. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou sol vest an enigma. Two crowned heads 
I saw with wonder on arriving here. 


TASSO. 
While thou dost gaze upon IHY happiness, 
With the san1e glance, oh, rouldst thou view my heart, 
And witness there lny deep hUlnility 1 
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ANTONIO. 
How lavishly Alphonso can reward 
I long have kno\vn : thou only provest now 
What all enjoy who come within its sphere. 


PRINCESS. 
When thou shalt see the work he hath achieved, 
Thou wilt esteem us moderate and jw;;t. 
The first, the silent, \vitnesses are \ve 
Of praises \vhich the \vorld and future years 
In tenfold measure will accord to hiln. 


ANTONIO. 
Through you his fame is certain. Who so bold 
To entertain a doubt when you conlIllend? 
But tell me, who on Ariosto's brow 
Hath placed this wreath? 


LEONORA. 
This hand. 


ANTONIO. 


It hath done well. 
It more becomes him than a laurel crown. 
As o'er her fruitful boson) Nature throws 
Her variegated robe of beauteous green, 
So he enshrouds in 
--'able's flowery garb 
'Vhatever can conspire tu render nlan 
Worthy of love and hOllour. Power and taste, 
Experience, understanding, and content, 
And a pure feeling for the good and true, 
Pervade the spirit of his every song, 
And there appear in person, to repose 
'Neath blossoming trees, besprinkled by the snow 
Of lightly falling flo\vers, their heads ent\vined 
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"\Vith rosy garlands; \vhile the sportive Loves 
With frolic hUl110Ur weave their nlagic spells. 
A copious fountain, gurgling near, displays 
Strange variegated fish; and all the air 
Is vocal \vith the song of \vondrous birds; 
Strange cattle pasture in the bo\vers and glades; 
Half hid in verdure, Folly slyly lurks; 
At tinles, resounding froln a golden cloud, 
The voice of Wisdolll utters lofty truth; 
While 1'Iaùness, fronl a wild, harnlonious lute, 
Scatters forth bursts of fitful harIllouy, 
Yet all the \vhile the justest Ineasure holds. 
He \vho aspires to ell1ulate this Illan, 
E'en for his boldness well deserves a crown. 
Forgive 1ne if I feel Inyself inspired, 
Like one entranced forget both tirne and place, 
And fail to weigh Iny ,vords; for all these crowns, 
These poets, and the festival attire 
Of these fair ladies, have transported me 
Out of IllY self into a foreign land. 


PRINCESS. 
Who thus can prize one species of desert, 
Will not misjudge another. Thou to us, 
Some future day, shalt show in Tasso's song 
What we can feel, and thou canst comprehend. 


ALPHONSO. 
Conle, now, Antonio 1 many things remain 
Whereof I aIn desirous to inquire. 
Then, till the setting of the sun, thotJ. shalt 
Attend the ladies. Follow TIle, - farewell ! 
(AKTONIO follows the prince. TASSO the ladies.) 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. - A Room. PRINCESS, TASSO. 


TASSO. 
I WITH uncertain footsteps follow thee, 
o princess: there arise within my soul 
Thoughts without rule and measure. Solitude 
A ppears to beckon Iue: cornplaisantly 
She whispers, " Hither come, I win allay, 
Within thy breast, the ne\vly wakened doubt." 
Yet catch I but a glÜnpse of thee, or takes 
My listening ear one utterance from thy lip, 
At once a new-born day around Dle shines, 
And all the fetters vanish from Iny soul. 
To thee I freely ,viII confess, the man 
Who unexpectedly appeared among us 
Hath rudely waked me from a beauteous dreanl: 
So strangely have his nature and his words 
Affected me, that more than ever now 
A want of inward harnlony I feel, 
And a distracting conflict with myself. 


PRINCESS. 
Tis not to be expected that a friend, 
Who long hath sojourned in a foreign land, 
Should, in the moment of his first return, 
The tone of former titnes at once resume: 
He in his inner mipd is still unchanged; 
And a fe\v days of intercourse will tune 
The jarring strings, until they blend once more 
In perfect harmony. When he shall know 
The greatness of the work thou hast achieved, 
Believe me, he will place thee by the bard, 
Whom as a giant no,v he sets before thee. 
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TASSO. 
My princess, Ariosto's praise from him 
Has 1110re delighted than offended me. 
Consoling 'tis, to kno\v the man renowned, 
Whom as our Dlodel \ve have placed before us: 
An inward voice then \vhispers to the heart, 
" Canst thou obtain a portion of his worth, 
A portion of his fanle is also thine." 
No: that which hath 11lost deeply llloved my heart, 
Which even now completely fills nlY soul, 
'Vas the majestic picture of that world, 
Which, \vith its living, restless, Inighty forms, 
Around one great and prudent Ulan revolves, 
. And runs with nleasured steps the destined course 
Prescribed beforehand Ly the demigod. 
I listened eagerly, and heard with joy 
The wise discourse of the experien ced lnan; 
But, ah! the 11101'8 I heard, the lllore I felt 
Mine ow 11 un \vorthiness, and feared that I, 
Like eillpty sound, lllÌght dissipate in air, 
Or vanish like an echo or a dream. 


PRINCESS. 
And yet ere while thou didst so truly feel 
How bard and hero for each other live, 
H ow bard and hero to each other tend, 
And toward each other know no envious thought. 
Noble in truth are deeds deserving fame; 
But it is also noble to translnit 
The lofty grandeur of heroic deeds, 
Through worthy song, to our posterity. 
Be satisfied to contemplate in peace, 
From a small, sheltering state, as frOll1 the shore
 
The wild and storIny current of the \vorld. 
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TASSO. 
Was it not here, amazed, I first beheld 
The high re\vard on valiant deeds bestowed? 
An inexperienced youth 1 here arrived, 
When festival on festival conspired 
To render this the centre of reno\vn. 
Oh, \vhat a scene Ferrara then displayed J 
The wide arena, \vhere in all its pOlnp 
Accomplished valour should its skill display, 
Was bounded by a circle, ,vhose high ,vorth 
The sun n1Ïght seek to parallel in vain. 
The fairest 'WOlllen sat assembled there, 
And rnen the 11l0st distinguished of the age. 
Amazed the eye ran o'er the noble throng: 
Proudly I cried, "And 'tis our fatherland, 
That slllall, sea-girded land, hath sent them here. 
They constitute the noblest court that e'er 
On honour, \vorth, or virtue, judgillent passed. 
Survey them singly, thou wilt not find one 
Of WhOlll his neigh bour needs to feel ashanled ! " - 
And then the lists ,vere opened, chargers pranced, 
Esquires pressed for\vard, helmets brightly gleamed: 
The trunlpet sounded, shivering lances split, 
The din of clanging hehn and shield \vas heard, 
And for a mOIIlent eddying dust concealed 
The victor's honour and the vanquished's shame. 
Oh, let me draw a curtain o'er the scene, 
The all too brilliant spectacle conceal, 
That in this tranquil hour I may not feel 
Too painfully Inine o,vn un\vorthiness! 


PRINCESS. 
If that bright circle and those noble deeds 
Aroused thee then to enterprise and toil, 
I could 'the ,vhile, young friend, have tutored thee 
In the still lesson of calm sufferance. 
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The brilliant festival thou dost extol, 
,rhich then and since a hundred voices praised 
I did not witness. In a lonely spot, 
So tranquil, that, unbroken on the ear, 
Joy's lightest echo faintly died a\vay, 
A prey to pain and lnelancholy thoughts, 
I \vas compelled to pass the tedious hours. 
Before nle hovered, on extended wing, 
Death's awful fornI, concealing from Iny view 
The prospect of this ever-changing \vorld. 
Slowly it disappeared: and I beheld, 
As through a veil, the varied hues of life, 
Pleasing but indistinct; while living forms 
Began once nlore to flicker through the gloom. 
Still feeble; and supported by my \vomen, 
For the first time my silent rOOl11 I left, 
'\Vhen hither, full of happiness and life, 
Thee leading by the hand, Lucretia caDle. 
A stranger then, thou, Tasso, \vast the first 
To \VelCOllle 111e on tUy return to life. 
l\fuch then I hoped for both of us; and hope 
Hath not, methinks, deceived us hitherto. 


TASSO. 
Stunned by the tumult, dazzled by the glare, 
Inlpetuous passions stirring in lny breast, 
I by thy sister's side pursued my 
-ay 
In silence through the stately corridors, 
Then in the chalnber entered, where ere long 
Thou didst appeal' supported hy thy women. 
Oh, what a moment! Princess, pardon me! 
As in the presence of a deity 
The victim of enchantlnent feels with joy 
His frenzied spirit from delusion freed; 
So ,vas illY soul from every fantasy, 
From every passion, every false desire 
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Restored at once by ODe calm glance of thine, 
And if, before, my inexperienced mind 
Had lost itself in infinite desires, 
I then, with shaIlle, first turned IllY gaze ,vithin, 
And recognised the truly valuable. 
Thus on the wide seashore we seek in vain 
The pearl, reposing in its silent shell. 


PRINCESS. 
'Twas the comn1encement of a happy time. 
And had Urbina's duke not led away 
1\1y sister fronl us, nlallY years had passed 
For us in calm, unclouded happiness. 
But now, alas! we rniss her all too much, 
Miss her free spirit, buoyancy, and life, 
And the rich wit of the accomplished woman. 


TASSO. 
Too well I know, since she departed hence, 
N one hath been able to supply to thee 
The pure enjoyment which her presence gave. 
Alas, how often hath it grieved nlY soul! 
Ho\v often have I, in the silent grove, 
Poured forth nlY lan1entation ! How! I cried, 
Is it her sister's right and joy alone 
To be a treasure to the dear one's heart? 
Does, then, no other soul respond to hers, 
No other heart her confidence deserve? 
Are soul and wit extinguished? and should one, 
How great soe'er her \vorth, engross her love? 
Forgive me, princess I Often I have wished 
I could be sornething to thee, -little, perhaps, 
But something: not ,vith \vorùs alone, \vith deeds 
I wished to be so, and in life to prove 
How I had \vorshipped thee in solitude. 
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But I could ne'er succeed, and but too oft 
In error wounded thee, offendiug one 
By thee protected, or perplexing rnore 
What thou didst wish to solve, and thus, alas! 
E'en in the Illoment when I fondly strove 
To draw n10re near thee, felt more distant still. 


PRINCESS. 
Thy wish I never have n1Îsconstrued, Tasso, 
How thou dost prejudice thyself I know: 
Unlike n1Y sister, \vho possessed the art 
Of living happily with everyone, 
After so many years, thou art in sooth 
Thyself well-nigh unfriended. 


TASSO. 
Censure me 1 
But after say, where shall I find the man, 
The WOlnan where, to whom as unto thee 
I freely can un bosom every thought? 


PRIKCESS. 
Thou shouldest in my brother more confide. 


TASSO. 
He is my prince!- Yet do not hence suppose 
That freedom's lawless impulse swells my breast. 
Man is not born for freedolll; and to serve 
A prince deserving honour and esteem 
Is a pure pleasure to a noble mind. 
He is my sovereign, - of that great word 
I deeply feel the full significance. 
I must be silent \vhen he speaks, and learn 
To do \vhat he con1mancleth, though perchance 
My heart and understanding both rebel. 
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PRIXCESS. 
That \vith nlY brothel' never can befall. 
And in Antonio, .who is now returned, 
Thou wilt possess another prudent friend. 


TASSO. 
I hoped it once, now almost I despair. 
II is COllverse how instructive, and his words 
IIo\v useful in a thousand instances! 
For he possesses, I nlay truly say, 
All that in me is \vanting. But, alas! 
'Vhen round his cradle all the gods assembled 
To bring their gifts, the Graces \vere not there; 
And he who lacks 'what these fair Powers irnpart, 
l\Iay luuch possess, may n1uch conllllunicate . 
But on his bosom we can ne'er repose. 


PRIXCESS. 
But we can trust in hinl, and that is much. 
Thou shouldst not, Tasso, in one man expect 
All qualities corn billed: Antonio 
'Yhat he hath pron1Ïsed surely will perform. 
If he have once dec1areù hinIself thy friend, 
.IIe'll care for thee, where thou dost fail thyself. 
Ye must be friends! I cherish the fond hope 
Ere long this gracious ,york to conSUIlnnate. 
Only oppose lne not, as is thy \vont. 
Then, Leonora long hath sojourned here, 
'Vho is at once refined and elegant: 
Her easy manners banish aU restl'aint, 
Yet thou hast ne'er approached her as she wished. 


TASSO. 
To thee I hearkened, or, believe me, princess, 
I should have rather shunned her than approached. 
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Though she appear so kinù, I kno\v not why, 
I can but rarely feel at ease with her: 
E'en ,vhen her purpose is to aid her friends, 
They feel the purpose, and are thence constrained. 


PRINCESS. 
Upon this path,vay, Tasso, neverrllore 
Will glaù conlpallionship Le ours! This track 
Leadeth us on through solitary groves 
And silent vales to \vander; In01'e and n10re 
The spirit is 'untuned; and fondly strives 
The golden age, that froIH the outer \vorld 
For aye hath vanished, to restore within, 
How vain soever the atternpt nlay prove. 


TASSO. 
Oh, what a word, my princess, hast thou spoken I 
The golden age, ah I \vhither is it flown, 
For which in secret every heart repines? 
When o'er the yet unsubjugated earth, 
Men roamed, like herds, in joyous liberty; 
When on the flowery lawn an ancient tree 
Lent to the shepherd and the shepherdess 
Its grateful shadow, and the leafy grove 
Its tender bran
hes lovingly entwined 
Around confiding love; when still and clear, 
O'er sands for ever pure, the pearly stream 
The nymph's fair form encircled; \vhen the snake 
Glided innoxious through the verdant grass, 
And the bold youth pursued the daring faun; 
'\Vhen every bird winging the lÜnpid air, 
And every living thing o'er hill and dale, 
Proclaimed to man, - What pleases is allowed. 
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PRINCESS. 
My friend, the golden age hath passed away; 
Only the good have power to bring it back: 
Shall I confess to thee Iny secret thought? 
The golden age, \vherewith the bard is wont 
Our spirits to beguile, that lovely prime, 
Existed in the past no luore than now; 
And, did it e'er exist, believe lIle, Tas::;o, 
As then it was, it IlO\V l11ay be restored. 
Still 111eet congenial spirits, aud enhance 
Each other's pleasures in this beauteous world; 
But in the Inotto change one single word, 
And say, my friend, - vVhat's fitting is allo\ved. 


TASSO. 
Would that of good and noble 111en were formed 
A great tribunal, to decide for all 
What is befitting! then uo Blore would each 
Esteem that right \vhich benefits hÍ1nself. 
The llian of power acts ever as he lists, 
And whatsoe'er he doth is fitting deemed. 


PRINC}i
SS. 
'\V ouldst thou define exactly \vhat is fitting, 
Thou shouldst apply, 111ethiuks, to noble WOlnen; 
For the111 it most behooveth that in life 
N ought should be done unseenlly or unfit: 
Propriety encircles with a ,vall 
The tender, weak, and vulnerable sex. 
Where 1110ral order reigneth, ,vornen reign; 
They only are despised where rudeness triulllphs; 
And wouldst thou touching either sex inquire, 
'Tis order woman seeketh; freedom, man. 
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TASSO. 
Thou thinkest us unfeeling, wild, and rude t 


PRINCESS. 
Not so! but ye with violence pursue 
A multitude of objects far remote. 
Ye venture for eternity to act; 
While we, with views more narrow, on this earth 
Seek only one possession, ,veIl content 
If that ,vith constancy remain our own. 
For we, alas! are of no heart secure, 
Whate'er the ardonI' of its first devotion. 
Beauty is transient, ,vhich alone ye seem 
To hold in honour; ,vhat beside relnains 
No longer charms, - what doth not charm is dead. 
If among men there ,vere who knew to prize 
The heart of woman, who could recognise 
What treasure of fidelity and love 
Are garnered safely in a ,volnan's Lreast; 
If the remembrance of bright single hours 
Could vividly abide within your souls; 
If your so searching glance could pierce the veil 
Which age and wasting sickness o'er us fling; 
If the possession which should satisfy 
Wakened no restless cravings in your hearts,- 
Then were our happy days indeed arrived, 
We then should cele hrate our golden age. 


TASSO. 
Thy words, my princess, in my breast awake 
An old anxiety half lulled to sleep. 


PRINCESS. 
What meanest thou, Tasso? Freely speak with me. 
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TASSO. 
I oft before have heard, and recently 
Again it hath been runloured, - had I not 
Been told, I nlight have kno\vu it, - princes strive 
To win thy hand. ''''"hat \ve nlust needs expect 
We vie\v with dread, - nay, ahnost \vith despair. 
Thou wilt forsake us, - it is natural; 
Yet how \ve shall endure it, kno\v I not. 


PRIXCE::;S. 
Be for the present nlonlent unconcerned,- 
Almost, I n1Ïght say, unconcerned for ever. 
I alll contented still to tarry here, 
::N or kno\v I any tie to lure nle hence. 
And if thou \yolÜdst indeed detain 1He, Tasso, 
Live peaceably \vith all; so shalt thou lead 
A happy life thyself, and I through thee. 


TASSO. 
Teach nle to do whate'er is possible! 

Iy life itself is consecrate to thee. 
\Vhen to extol thee and to give thee thanks 

fy heart unfolded, I experienced first 
The purest happiness that Ulan can feel; 
l\ly soul's ideal I first found in thee. 
As destiny suprenle is raised above 
The will and counsel of the \visest men, 
So to,ver the gods of earth o'er comnlon mortals.' 
The rolling surge whicIi \ve behold ,vith dread, 
Doth all unheeded nlUrll1Ur at their feet 
Like gentle billo,vs: they hear not the storm 
'Yhich blusters round us, scarcely heed our prayers, 

--\.nd treat us as ,ve helpless children treat, 
I..etting us fill the air ,vith sighs and plaints. 
Thou hast, divine one! often horne \yith me, 
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And, like the radiant suu, thy pitying glance 
Hath froIn 'uline eyelid drieù the ùe\v of sorrow. 


PRINCESS. 
'TiH ouly just that WODlen cordially 
Should meet the poet, whose heroic song 
In strains so varied glorifies the sex. 
Tender or valiant, thou hast ever known 
To represent them amiable aud noble; 
And, if Armida is deserving hate, 
Her love and beauty reconcile us to her. 


TASSO. 
Whatever in my song doth reach the heart 
Anù tind an echo there, I owe to one, 
And one alone! No irnage unùefined 
Hovered b9fore DlY soul, approaching now 
In radiant glory, to retire again. 
I have nlyself, ,vith lnine o\vn eyes, beheld 
The type of every virtue, every grace; 
\Vhat I have copied thence ,vill aye endure: 
The heroic love of Tancred to Clorinda, 
Erlninia's silent and unnoticed truth, 
Sophronia's greatness and Olinda's woe; 
These are not shadows by illusion bred; 
I know they are eternal, for they are. 
And \vhat is more deserving to survive, 
And silently to ,vork for centuries, 
Than the confession of a noble love 
Confided 11lodestly to gentle song? 


PIUNCESS. 
And shall I nalne to thee another charm 
Which, all unconsciously, this song Inay clainl ? 
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It doth allure us still to listen to it : 
We listen, and we thillk \ve understand; 
We understand, a,nù yet \ve censure not; 
So, with thy song, thou winuest us at last. 


TASSO. 
Oh, what a heaven thou dost open to me, 
l\Iy prineess! if this radiance blinds DIe not, 
. I see ullhopeù-for and eternal bliss 
Descending gloriously on golden beams. 


PRINCESS. 
No further, Tasso! n1any things there are 
That we nlay hope to \vin \vith violence; 
While others only can beconle our own 
Through lnoderation and ,vise self-restraint. 
Such, it is said, is virtue, such is love, 
Which is allied to her. Think well of this J 


SCENE II. 


TASSO. 
And art thou, then, allowed to raise thine eyes? 
Around thee darest thou gaze? Thou art alone J 
O'erheard these pillars 'what the princess spake? 
And hast thou witnesses, dUlllb witnesses 
Of thine exalted happiness to fear? 
The sun arises of a new life-day, 
'Vhose splendour dims the light of former days. 
The goddess, down\vard stooping, swiftly bears 
Aloft the nlortal. What a wide expanse 
Is to n1Ïne eye discovered, \vhat a realn1 ! 
How richly recoIllpensed lllY burning wish I 
In dreams the highest happiness seemed near: 
This happiness surpasses all my dreallls. 
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Tbe man born blind cOllcei veth as he may 
Of light and colour: 'when upon his eye 
The day light pours, he hails a new-born sense. 
Full of vague hope anù courage, drunk ",-ith joy, 
Reeling I tread this path. Thou givest me n1uch: 
Thou givest lavishly, as earth and heaven, 
'Vith bounteous hand, dispense their costly gifts, 
Denlanding in return vdlat such a boon 
Alone ell1pO\Vers thee to demand fronl me. 
I ll1USt be 1110derate, I 111Ust forbear, 
And thus deserve thy cherished confidence. 
What have I ever done tbat she should choose me? 
What can I do to merit her regard ? 
Her very confidence doth prove thy wortb. 
Yes, princess, to thine every \vord and look 
Be my whole soul for ever consecrate! 
Ask what thou wilt, for I am wholly thine [ 
To distant regions let bel' send ll1e forth 
In quest of toil and danger aud renown; 
Or in the grove, present the golden lyre, 
Devoting me to quiet and her praise. 
Hers am I: me possessing, she shall mould! 
For her my heart hath garnered every treasure. 
Oh, hath some heavenly po",'er bestowed on me 
An organ thousand-fold, I scarcely then 
Could utter forth lIlY speechless reverence. 
The painter's pencil, and tbe poet's lip, , 
The sweetest that e'er sipped the vernal honey, 
I covet now. No! Tasso shall henceforth 
Wander no more forlorn, 'mong trees, 'mong n1en, 
Lonely and \veak, oppressed ,vith gloomy care! 
He is no more alone, he is with thee. 
Oh, would that visibly the noblest deed 
Were present here before me, circled 
und 
'Vith grisly danger! On\vard I \vould rush, 
And with a joyous spirit risk the life 
N ow from her hand received - the choicest men 
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As comraùes I would hail, a noble band, 
To execute her will and high behest, 
And consunlDlate what seenled impossible. 
Rash ulortal! \vherefore did thy lip not hide 
vVhat thou didst feel, till thou coulùst lay thyself 
"T orthy, and ever \vorthier, at her feet? 
Such \vas thy purpose, such thy prudent wish! 
Yet be it so ! 'Tis s\veeter to receive, 
Free anù unmerited, so fair a boon, 
Than, \vith self-flattery, dream one might perchance 
Successfully have claimed it. Gaze with joy! 
So vast, so boundless, all before thee lies! 
Al1d youth, \vith hope inspired, allures thee on 
Towards the future's unknown, SUllUY realnls ! 
l\ly boson1, heave! propitious seasons snlÏle 
Once n10re with genial influence on this plant! 
It springeth beaven\vard, and shooteth out 
A thousand branches that unfold in bloom. 
Oh, nlay it bring forth fruit, - ambrosial fruit! 
..A,nd lIlay a hand beloved the golden spoil 
Cull from its verdant and luxuriant boughs! 


SCENE III. - TASSO, ANTONIO.. 


TASSO. 
Gladly I welcome thee: it seems indeed 
As though I saw thee for the first time now! 
Ne'er was arrival more auspicious. Welcome! 
I know thee now, and all thy varied worth. 
Prolllptly I offer thee my heart and hand, 
And trust that thou wilt not despise my love. 


. 


ANTONIO. 
Freely thou offerest a precious gift: 
Its worth I duly estimate, and hence 
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Would pause awhile before accepting it. 
I kno\v not yet if I can render thee 
A full equivalent. Not willingly 
Would I o'erhasty or unthankful seem: 
Let, then, my sober caution serve for both. 


TASSO. 
What man would censure caution? Every step 
Of life doth prove that 'tis most requisite; 
Yet nobler is it, when the soul reveals, 
Where we, with prudent foresight, may dispense. 


ANTONIO. 
The heart of each be here his oracle, 
Since each his error must himself atone. 


TASSO. 
So let it be! My duty I've performed: 
It is the princess' wish we should be friends; 
Her words I honoured and thy friendship sought. 
I wished not to hold back, Antonio; 
But I will never be importunate. 
Time and more near acquaintance may induce thee 
To give a warmer welcome to the gift 
Which now thou dost reject, almost with scorn. 


ANTONIO. 
Oft is the moderate man named cold by those 
Who think themselves more warm than other men, 
Because a transient glow comes over them. 


TASSO. 
Thou blamest what I blaIne, - what I avoid. 
Young as I am, I ever must prefer 
Unshaken constancy to vehemence. 
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ANTONIO. 
Most wisely said! Keep ever in this mind. 


TASSO. 
Thou'rt authorised to counsel and to warn; 
For like a faithful, time-approvèd friend, 
Experience holds her station at thy side. 
But trust n1e, sir, the meditative heart 
Attends the warning of each day and hour, 
And practises in secret every virtue, 
Which in thy rigour thou wouldst teach anew. 


ANTONIO. 
'Twere well to be thus occupied with self, 
If it were only profitable too. 
His inmost nature no man learns to know 
By introspectioB: still he rates himself, 
Sometimes too low, but oft, alas! too high. 
Self-knowledge comes from knowillg other men: 
'Tis life reveals to each his genuine worth. 


TASSO. 
I listen with applause and reverence. 


ANTONIO. 
... 
Yet to my words I know thou dost attach 
A meaning wholly foreign to my thought. 


TASSO. 
Proceeding thus, we ne'er shall draw more near. 
It is not prudent, 'tis not well, to meet 
"Vith purposed rniscollception any n1an, 
Let him be who he may! The princess' word 
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I scarcely needed; - I have read thy soul: 
Good thou dost purpose and accomplish too. 
Thine own in1mediate fate concerns thee not. 
Thou thinkest of others, others thou clost aid; 
And on life's sea, vexed by each passing gale, 
Thou holdest a heart unmoved. I view thee thus; 
What, then, were I, did I not draw toward thee 1 
Did I not even keenly seek a share 
Of the locked treasure which thy bosom guards? 
Open thine heart to me, thou'lt not repent; 
Know me, and I sure aln thou'lt be my .friend; 
Of such a friend I long have felt tbe need. 
My inexperience, my ungoverned youth, 
Cause Ine no shame; for still around my brow 
The future's golden clouds in brightness rest. 
Oh, to thy bOSOlll take me, noble man! 
Into the wise, the temperate use of life 
Initiate my rash, my unfledged youth. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou in a single moment ,vouldst den1and 
What time and circulnspection only yield. 


TASSO. 
In one brief moment love has power to give 
What anxious toil wins not in lengthened years. 
I do not ask it frOln thee, I demand. 
I summon thee in Virtue's sacred name, 
For she is zealous to unite the good; 
And shall I name to thee another name? 
The princess, she doth wish it, - Leonora. 
Me she would lead to thee, and thee to me. 
Oh let us meet her wish with kindred hearts 1 
, 
United let us to the goddess haste, 
To offer her our service, our whole souls" 
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Leagued to achieve for her the noblest aims. 
Yet once again! - Here is Iny hand! Give thine! 
I do entreat, hold thyself back no longer, 
o noble Ulan, and grudge Ule not the joy, 
The good nlan's fairest joy, without reserve, 
}'reely to yield himself to nobler men! 


ANTONIO. 
Thou goest with full sail! It \vould appear 
Thou'rt \vont to conquer, eyery\"here to find 
The pathways spacious and the portals \vide. 
T grudge thee not or nlerit or success,- 
Only I see indeed, too plainly see, 
We from each other stand too far apart. 


TASSO. 
It may be so in years and time-tried worth ;'- 
In courage and good will I yield to none. 


ANTONIO. 
Good ,viII doth oft prove deedless: courage still 
Pictures the goal less distant than it is. 
His brow alone is cro\vned \,,-ho reaches it, 
And oft a worthier must forego the crown. 
Yet \vreaths there are of very different fashion, --. 
Light, worthless ,vreaths, \vhich, idly strolling 911, 
The loiterer oft without the toil obtains. 


TASSO. 
What a divinity to one accords, 
And frOln another sternly doth \vithhold, 
Is not obtained by each man as he lists. 
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ANTONIO. 
To Fortune before other gods ascribe it : 
I'll hear thee gladly, for her choice is blind. 


TASSO. 
Impartial Justice also wears a band, 
And to each bright illusion shuts her eyes. 


ANTONIO. 
Fortune 'tis for the fortunate to praise! 
Let hÜn ascribe to her a hundred eyes 
To scan desert, - stern judgment, and wise choice. 
Call her l\linerva, call her \vhat he will, 
He holds as just re\vard her golden gifts, 
Chance ornament as synlbol of desert. 


TASSO. 
Thou needest not speak more plainly. 'Tis enough! 
Deeply I see into thine inmost heart, 
And know thee now for life. Oh, would that so 
l\ly princess kne\v thee also! Lavish not 
The arrows ûf thine eyes and of thy tongue! 
In vain thou aimest at the fadeless wreath 
Entwined around lIlY bro\v. First be so great 
As not to envy Ine the laurel wreath, 
And then perchance thou rnayst dispute the prize. 
I deem it sacred, yea, the highest good; 
Yet only sho\v me hin1, 'v ho hath attained 
That after which I strive; sho,v rue the hero, 
Of whom on history's arnple page I read; 
The poet place before rue, who hinlself 
With Homer or with Virgil 111ay compare; 
.A.y, what is more, let Ine behold the lnan 
Who hath deserved threefold this recompense, 
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And yet can ,veal' the laurel round his brow, 
With modesty thrice greater than my own,- 
Then at the feet of the divinity 
'Vho thus endo\ved me, thou shouldst see DIe kneel, 
Nor ,volIld I stand erect, till fron1 my brow 
She had to his the ornament transferred. 


ANTONIO. 
Till then thou'rt doubtless worthy of the crOWD. 


TASSO. 
Let me be justly weighed; I shun it Dot: 
But your contenlpt I never have deserved. 
The wreath considered by my prince my due, 
Which for my brow lllY princess' hand entwined, 
None shall dispute with me, and none asperse I 


ANTONIO. 
This haughty tone, lllethinks, becollles thee not, 
N or this rash glow, unseemly in this place. 


TASSO. 
The tone thou takest here, becomes me too. 
Say, from these precincts is the truth exiled? 
Within the palace is free th ough t imprisoned 1 
Here Blust the noble spirit be oppressed? 
This is noùility's appropriate seat,- 
The soul's nobility! and nlay she not, 
In presence of earth's mighty ones, rejoice 1 
She Inay and shall. Nobles draw near the prince 
In virtue of the rank their sires hequeathed: 
Why should not genius, then, ,vhich partial Nature 
Grants, like a glorious ancestry, to fe,v ? 
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Here littlen
ss alolle should feel confused, 
And envy ShUll to nlanifest its shame; 
As no insidious spider should attach 
Its noison1e fabric to these marble walls. 


ANTONIO. 
Thyself dost Rhow that my contempt is just! 
The impetuous youth, forsooth, would seize by force 
The confidence and friendship of the man 1 
Rude as thou art, doth think thyself of worth? 


TASSO. 
I'd rather be what thou esteemest rude, 
Than \vhat I must myself esteem ignoble. 


AKTONIO. 
Thou art still so young that ,vholesome chastiRelnent 
May tutor thee to hold a better course. 


TASSO. 
Not young enough to bow to idols down, 
Yet old enough to conquer scorn 'with scorn. 


ANTONIO. 
From contests of the lip and of the lyre, 
A conquering hero, thou mayst issue forth. 


TASSO. 
It were presumptuous to extol my arm; 
As yet 'tis deedless; still I'll trust to it. 
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ANTONIO. 
Thou trustest to forbearance, which too long 
Hath spoiled thee in thine insolent career. 


TASSO. 
That I ain grown to n1anhood, now I feel: 
It would have been the farthest froln IllY wish 
To try with thee the doubtful ganle of arms; 
But thou dost stir the in ward fire; my blood, 
l\Iy inlnost marrow, boils; the fierce desire 
Of vengeance seethes and foanls within Iny breast. 
Art thou the man thou boastest thyself, - then stand. 


AKTONIO. 
Thou knowest as little who, as where, thou art. 


TASSO. 
No fane so sacred as to shield contempt. 
Thou dost blaspheme, thou dost profane, this spot, 
Not I, who fairest offerings - confidence, 
, Respect, and love - for thine acceptance brought. 
Thy spirit desecrates this paradise, 
And thy injurious words this sacred hall,- 
Not the indignant heaving of nlY breast, 
Which boils to wipe away the sligh
est stain. 


ANTONIO. 
What a high spirit in a narrow breast J 


TASSO. 
Here there is space to vent the bosom's rage. 


ANTONIO. 
The rabble also vent their rage in words. 
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TASSO. 
Art thou of noble blood as I am, draw. 


ANTONIO. 
I am, but I remember where I stand. 


TASSO. 
Come, then, below, where weapons may avail. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou shouldst not challenge, therefore I'll not follow. 


TASSO. 
To cowards welcome such impediments. 


A
TONIO. 
The coward only threats where he's secure. 


TASSO. 
With joy would I relinquish this defence. 


ANTONIO. 
Degrade thyself: degrade the place thou canst not. 


TASSO. 
The place forgive me that I suffered it ! 
(He d1'aws his sVXJrd.) 
Or draw or follo\v, if, as now I hate, 
I'm not to scorn thee to eternity! 
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SCENE IV. - TASSO, ANTONIO, ALPHONSO. 


ALPHONSO. 
In what unlooked-for strife I find you both? 


ANTONI0. 
Calm and unmoved, 0 prince, thou findest me here, 
Before a man whom passion's rage hath seized! 


TASSO. 
As a divinity I worship thee 
That thus thou tamest me with one warning look. 


ALPHONSO. 
Relate, Antonio, Tasso, tell me straight;- 
Say, why cloth discord thus invade lUY house? 
How hath it seized you both, and hurried you 
Confused and reeling from the beaten track 
Of decency and law! I stand anlazed. 


TASSO. 
I feel it, thou dost know nor him, nor me. 
This man, reputed temperate and wise, 
Hath toward 11le, like a rude, ill-mannered churl, 
Behaved himself with spiteful insolence. 
I sought him trustfully, he thrust 11le back: 
With constancy I pressed myself on hilll; 
And still, with growing bitterness imbued, 
He rested not till he had turned to gall 
My blood's pure current. Pardon! Thou, my prince, 
Hast found llle here, possessed with furious rage. 
If guilty, to this man the guilt is due: 
With violence he fanned the fiery glow 
Which, seizing me, hath injured both of us. 
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ANTONIO. 
Poetic frenzy hurried him away! 
Thou hast, 0 prince! addressed thÿself to me, 
Hast questioned me: be it to me allowed 
After this rapid orator to speak. 


TASSO. 
o h, yes! repeat again each several word; 
And if before this judge th ou canst recall 
Each syllable, each look, - then dare to do so I 
Disgrace thyself a secon,l tinle, and bear 
Witness against thyself! I'll not disown 
A single pulse-throb, nor a single breath. 


ANTONIO. 
If thou hast somewhat more to say, proceed; 
If not, forbear, and interrupt me not
 
Whether at first this fiery youth or I 
Began this quarrel, whether he or I 

lust bear the blaIne, is a wide question, prince, 
Which stands apart, and need not be discussed. 


TASSO. 
How so ? The primal question seelns to me, 
Which of the two is right, and which is wrong. 


ANTONIO. 
Not so precisely, as the ungoverned mind 
Might first suppose. 


ALPHONSO. 
Antonio! 
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ANTONIO. 
Gracious prince! 
Thy hint I honour; but let him forbear; 
When I have spoken, he Inay then proceed: 
Thy voice nlust then decide. I've but to say, 
I call no longer with this lllan contend; 
Can nor accuse him, nor defend lnyself, 
, Nor give the satisfaction he desires; 
:For
 as he stands, he is no longer free. 
There hangeth over hÜn a heavy law, 
'\Vhich, at the nlost, thy favour lllay relax. 
Here hath he dared to threat, to challenge me, 
Scarce in thy presence sheathed his naked s\vord; 
And if between us, prince, thou hadst not stepped, 
Obnoxious to reproof, I now had stood, 
Before thy sight, the partner of his fault. 


ALPHONSO (to TASSO). 
Thou hast not acted well. 


TASSO. 
, Mine own heart, prince, 
And surely thine, doth speak n1e wholly free. 
Yes, true it is, I threatened, challenged, drew; 
But ho\v lnaliciously his guileful tongue, 
With words well-chosen, pierced me to the quick! 
How sharp and rapidly his biting tooth 
The subtle venom in my blood infused! 
How more and n10re the fever he inflamed- 
Thou thinkest not! cold and unmoved himself, 
He to the highest pitch excited nle. 
Thou knowest him not, and thou wilt never know him! 
Warmly I tendered him the fairest friendship; 
Down at my feet he flung the proffered gift: 
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And had my spirit not with anger glowed, 
Of thy fair service anù thy princely grace 
I \vere for aye unworthy. If the law 
I have forgotten, and this place, forgive! 
The spot exists not where I dare be base, 
Nor yet 'where I debasement dare endure. 
But if this heart in any place be false, 
Or to itself, or thee, - condemn, reject,- 
And let me ne'er again behold thy face. 


ANTONIO. 
How easily the youth bears heavy loads, 
And shaketh Inisdemeanours off like dust! 
It \vere iudeed a marvel, knew I not 
Of magic poesy the ,vondrous power, 
Which loveth still ,vith the i rnpossible 
In frolic mood to sport. I almost doubt 
Whether to thee, and to thy Ininisters, 
This deed will seem so insignificant. 
}"or Majesty extends its shield o'er all 
Who draw near its inviolate abode, 
And bow before it as a deity: 
As at the altar's consecrated foot, 
So on its sacred threshold rage subsides; 
No s\vord there gleams, no threatening word resounds, 
E'en injured innocence seeks no revenge. 
The COlllmon earth affordeth alnple scope 
For bitter hate, and rage iInplacable. 
There will no coward threat, no true man flee: 
Thy ancestors, on sure foundations, based 
These walls, fit shelter for their dignity, 
And, \vith wise forecast, hedged the palace round 
With fearful penalties. Of all transgressors, 
Exile, confinenlent, death, the certaiu doom. 
Respect of persons was not, nor did mercy 
The arnl of justice venture to restrain. 
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The boldest culprit felt himself o'erawed. 
And now, after a lengthened reign of peace, 
We must behold unlicensed rage in vade 
The realm of sacred order. Judge, 0 prince, 
And punish! for unguarded by the law, 
U nshielded by his sovereign, who will dare 
To keep the narrow path that duty bounds? 


ALPHONSO. 
More than your words, or aught that ye could say, 
My own impartial feelings let me heed. 
If that your duty ye had both fulfilled, 
I should not have this judgment to pronounce; 
For here the right and wrong are near allied. 
If that Antonio hath offended thee, 
Due satisfaction he must doubtless give, 
In such a sort as thou shalt choose to ask. 
I gladly would be chosen arbiter. 
(To TASSO.) 
Meanwhile thy misdelneanour subjects thee 
To brief confinement, Tasso. I forgive thee, 
And therefore, for thy sake, relax the law. 
Now leave us, and within thy chamber bide, 
Thyself thy sole companion, thy sole guard. 


TA.SSO. 
Is this, then, thy judicial sentence, prince 7 


ANTONIO. 
Discernest thou not a father's lenity? 


TASSO (to ANTO
IO). 
With thee, henceforth, I have no lnore to say. 
Thine earnest word, 0 prince, delivers me, 
(To ALPHONSO). 
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A freeman to captivity! So be it! 
Thou deemest it right. Thy sacred word I hear, 
And counsel silence to mine inmost heart. 
It seelllS so strange, so strange, - myself and thee, 
This sacred spot I scarce can recognise. 
Yet hinl I kno\v full 
.ell. Oh! there is much 
I might and ought to say, yet I submit. 
My lips are lliute. Was it indeed a crime? 
At least, they treat me as a criminal. 
Howe'er my heart rebel, I'nl captive now. 


ALPHONSO. 
Thou takest it, Tasso, 1110re to heart than L 


TASSO. 
To me it still is inconceivable; 
And yet not so, I aln no child. l\fethinks 
I should be a bl
 to unravel it. 
A sudden light breaks in upon my soul; 
As suddenly it leaves l11e in the dark; 
I only hear Iny sentence, and submit. 
These are, indeed, superfluous, idle words! 
Henceforth inure thy spirit to obey. 
Weak mortal! To forget where thou didst stand! 
Thou didst forget ho\v high the abode of gods. 
And now art staggered by the sudden fall. 
Promptly obey, for it becomes a nlan, 
Each painful duty to perform with joy. 
Take back the sword thou gavest l11e, what time 
The cardinal I follo'wed into France. 
Though not with glory, not with shame, I wore it,- 
No, not to-day. The bright, auspicious gift, 
With heart sore troubled, I relinquish now. 


ALPHOXSO. 
Thou knowest not, Tasso, ho\v I feel toward thee. 
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TASSO. 

ly lot is to obey, and not to t,hink! 
And destiny, alas! demands from me 
Renunciation of this precious gift. 
III doth a cro\vn become a captive's brow. 
I from lUY head myself renlove the wreath 
Which seemed accorded for eternity. 
Too early was the dearest bliss bestowed, 
And is, alas I as if I had been boastful, 
Too early taken away. 
Thou takest back ,vhat none beside could take, 
And what no god a second time accords. 
We mortals are most wonderful1y tried: 
We could Dot bear it, were we not endowed 
By Nature with a kindly levity. 
Calmly necessity cloth tutor us 
With priceless treasures lavishly to sport: 
Our hands we open of our own free will- 
The prize escapes us, ne'er to be recalled. 
A tear doth nÜngle with this parting kiss, 
Devoting thee to Dlutability ! 
This tender sign of weakness nlay be pardoned! 
Who \vould not weep ",'hen what was deerned inlmortal 
Yields to destruction's po\ver! N ow to this sword 
(Alas, it won thee not) ally thyself, 
And round it twined, as on a hero's bier 
Reposing, mark the grave ,vhere buried lie 
1\rfy short-lived happiness, my \vithered hopes! 
Here at thy feet, 0 prince, I lay thenl do\vn ! 
:For who is justly armed if thou art wroth? 
'\Vho justly cro\vned, on whonl thy bro,v is bent? 
I go a captive and a\vait Dly doonl. [Exit. 
(On a sign fro'ln the prince, a page raises the sword 
and wreath, and bears them away.) 
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SCENE V. - ALPHONSO, ANTONIO. 


ANTOXIO. 
Whither cloth frenzied fancy lead the boy? 
And in ,vhat colours doth he picture forth 
His high desert and glorious destiny? 
Rash, inexperienced, routh esteenlS itself 
A chosen instrument, and arrogates 
Unbounded license. He has been chastised; 
And chastisement is profit to the boy, 
For which the nlan will render cordial thanks. 


ALPHONSO. 
He is chastised too painfully, I fear. 


ANTONIO. 
Art thou disposed to practise lenity, 
Restore to him his liberty, 0 prince! 
And then the sword may arbitrate our strife. 


ALPHONSO. 
So be it, if the public voice demands. 
But tell me, how didst thou provoke his ire? 


ANTONIO. 
In sooth, I scarce can say how it befell. 
As lnan, I may perchance have wounded him. 
As noblell1an, I gave hinl no offence. 
And, in the very tempest of his rage, 
No word unseemly hath escaped this lip. 
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ALPHONSO. 
Of such a sort your quarrel seemed to me, 
And your own word confirnls me in my thought. 
When men dispute we justly lllay esteem 
The wiser the offender. Thou \vith Tasso 
Shouldst not contenù, but rather guide his steps: 
It would become thee l11ore. 'Tis not too late. 
The sword's decision is not called for here. 
So long as I anI blessed with peace abroad, 
So long would I enjoy it in IllY house. 
Restore tranquillity, - thou 
anst with ease. 
Leonora Sanvitale may at first 
Attempt to soothe him with her honeyed lip; 
Then go thou to him; in ll1Y name restore 
His liberty; with true and noble \vords 
Endeavour to obtain his confidence. 
Accomplish this with all the speed thou canst: 
As a kind friend and father speak with him. 
Peace I would know restored ere I depart: 
All, if thou wilt, is possible to thee. 
We gladly will remain another hour, 
Then leave it to the ladies' gentle tact 
To consumlnate the work commenced by thee. 
So when \ve COlne again, the last faint trace 
Of this rash quarrel ",ill be quite effaced. 
It seems thy talents will not rust, Antonio! 
Scarcely hast thou concluded one affair, 
And on thy first return thou seekest another. 
In this new mission may success be thine! 


ANTONIO. 
I am ashamed: my error in thy \vords, 
As in the clearest mirror, I discern! 
How easy to obey a noble prince 
Who doth convince us \vhile he doth command J 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. 


PRINCESS (alone). 
WHERE tarries Leonora? Anxious fear, 
Augmenting every moment, agitates 

1y inmost heart. Scarce know I what befell; 
Which party is to bIanIe I scarcely know. 
Oh, that she would return! I would not yet 
Speak ,vith my brother, with Antonio, 
Till I an1 1110re composed, till I have heard 
How matt
rs stand, and what may be the issue. 


SCENE II. - PRINCESS, LEONORA. 


PRINCESS. 
What tidings, Leonora? Tell me all : 
How stands it with our friends? Say, what befell? 
LEONORA. 
More than I knew before I have not learned. 
Contention rose between them; Tasso drew; 
Thy brother parted them: yet it would seem 
That it ,vas Tasso who began the fray. 
Antonio is at large, and with his prince 
Converses freely. Tasso, in his chamber, 
Abides meanwhile, a captive and alone. 
PRINCESS. 
Doubtless Antonio irritated him, 
And met with cold disdain the high-toned youth. 


LEON ORA. 
I do believe it: ,vhen he joined us first, 
A cloud already brooded o'er his brow. 
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PRINCESS. 
Alas, that we so often disregard 
The pure and silent warnings of the heart I 
Softly a god doth whisper in our breast, 
Softly, yet audibly, doth counsel us, 
Both what we ought to seek and what to shun. 
This lnorn Antonio hath appeared to lne 
E'en more abrupt than ever, - nlore reserved. 
\Vhen at his side I sa\v our youthful bard, 
1\ly spirit warned Ine. Only lllark of each 
The outward aspect, - countenance and tone, 
Look, gesture, bearing 1 Everything opposed: 
Affection they can never interchange. 
Yet Hope persuaded lne, the flatterer: 
They both are sensible, she fondly urged, 
Both noble, gently nurtured, and thy friends. 
What bond more sure than that which links the good? 
I urged the youth: with \v hat devoted zeal, 
How ardently, he gave himself to me 1 
Would I had spoken to Antonio then 1 
But I delayed; so recent his return, 
That I felt shy, at once and urgently, 
To recommend the youth to his regard: 
On custom I relied, and courtesy, 
And on the common usage of the world, 
E'en between foes which sInoothly intervenes. 
I dreaded not fronl the experienced man 
The rash impetuosity of youth. 
The ill seemed distant, now, alas, 'tis here. 
Oh, give me counsel.l What is to be done? 


LEONORA. 
Thy words, my princess, show that thou clost feel 
How hard it is to counsel. 'Tis not here 
Between congenial minds a misconception: 
A ,vord, if needful an appeal to arms, 
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Peace in such case n1Ïght happily restore. 
TVio 111el1 they are, who therefore are opposed, 
I've felt it long, Lecause by Nature cast 
In nloulds so op}Jú
ite, that she the twain 
Could never ,veld into a single man. 
Anù were they to cOll
ult their conlmon weal, 
A league of closest friendship they would form: 
Then as one Ulan their path they ,vould pursue, 
With power and joy and happiness through life. 
, I hoped it once, I no\v perceive in vain. 
To-day's contention, whatsoe'er the cause, 
Might be appeaseù; but this assures us not 
Or for the morrow, or for future tÏ111e. 
Methinks 'twere best, that Tasso for awhile 
Should journey hence: to Home he Inight repair, 
To :Florence also bend forth with his course; 
A fe-\v weeks later I should llleet hÜn there, 
And as a friend could work upon his mind: 
Thou couldest here meanwhile Antonio, 
Who has beconle ahnost a stranger to us, 
Once 1110re 'within thy friendly circle bring; 
And thus benignant time, that grants so much, 
Might grant, perchance, what seems impossible. 


PRINCESS. 
A happiness will thus, my friend, be thine, 
Which I must needs forego; say, is that right? 


LEONORA. 
Thou only wouldst forego what thou thyself, 
As things at present stand, couldst not enjoy. 


PRINCESS. 
So calmly shall I banish hence a friend? 
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LEONORA. 
Rather retain WhOlll thou dost seem to banish. 


PRINCESS. 
The duke will ne'er consent to part with him. 


LEONORA. 
'Yhen he shall see as we do, he váll yield. 


PRINCESS. 
'Tis painful in one's friend to dOOlll one's self. 


LEONORA. 
Yet, with thy friend, thou'lt also save thyself. 


PRINCESS. 
I cannot give my voice that this shall be. 


LEONORA. 
An evil still more grievous then expect. 


PRINCESS. 
Thou givest me pain, - uncertain thy success. 


LEONORA. 
Ere long we shall discover who doth err. 


PRINCESS. 
Well, if it needs must be so, say no more. 


LEO
ORA. 
He conquers grief who firlnly can resolve. 
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PRINCESS. 
Resolved I am not: nathless let it be, 
If he for long doth not absent hirnself; 
And let us, Leonora, care for him, 
That he nlay never be oppressed by want, 
But that the duke, e'en in a distant land, 
May graciously assign him maintenance. 
Speak with Antonio: váth my brother he 
Can much accomplish, and will not remember 
The recent strife, against our friend or us. 


LEONORA. 
Princess, a word from thee would more avail 


PRINCESS. 
I cannot, well thou knowest, Leonora, 
Solicit favours for nlyself and friends, 
As my dear sister of Urbino can. 
A calm, secluded life I'Ill fain to lead, 
And from my brother gratefully accept 
Whate'er his princely bounty freely grants. 
For this reluctance once I blanled myself: 
I've conquered no,v, and blalne myself no more. 
A friend full oft ,vonld censure me, and say, 
Unselfish art thou, and unselfishness 
Is good; but thou clost carry it so far, 
That even the requirelnents of a friend 
Thou canst not rightly feel. I let it pass, 
And even this reproach must also bear. 
It doth the Jnore rejoice me, that I now 
Can be in truth of service to our friend: 
l\fy mother's heritage descends to me, 
And to his need I'll gladly n1Ïnister. 
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LEONORA. 
Princess, I, too, can sho,v myself his friend. 
In truth he is no thrifty manager: 
1\1y skilful aid shall help him where he fails. 


PRINCESS. 
Well, take him then, -if part with him I must. 
To thee before all others be he given: 
I now perceive it will be better so. 
This sorrow also must my spirit hail 
As good and wholeson1e ? Such my doom from youth: 
I am inured to it. But half \ve feel 
Renunciation of a precious joy, 
When we have deemed its tenure insecure. 


LEONORA. 
Happy according to thy high desert 
I hope to see thee. 


PRINCESS. 
Leonora! Happy 1 
Who, then, is happy? - So indeed I might 
Esteem my brother, for his constant n1Ïnd 
Still ,vith unswerving temper meets his fate; 
Yet even he ne'er reaped as he deserved. 
1\1y sister of Urbino, is she happy? 
With beauty gifted and a noble heart! 
Childless she's doomed to live: her younger lord 
Values her highly, and upbraids her not; 
But happiness is stranger to their home. 
Of what avail our mother's prudent skill, 
Her varied knowledge, and her a1l1ple nlÎnd 1 
Her could they shield from foreign heresy r 
They took us from her: no\v she is no more, 
And, dying, left us not the soothing thought, 
That, reconciled \vith, God, her spirit passed. 
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LEONORA. 
Oh, mark not only that .which fails to each, 
Consider rather what to each remains! 
And, princess, what doth not remain to thee 1 


PRINCESS. 
What doth remain to llle, Leonora? Patience! 
Which I have learned to practise from my youth. 
When friends and kindred, knit in social love, 
In joyous pastinle whiled the hours away, 
Sickness held me a captive in nlY chamber; 
And, in the sad cOIHpa!lionship of pain, 
I early learned the lesson, - to endure! 
One pleasure cheered rue in lIlY solitude,- 
The joy of song. I communed with IHyself, 
And lulled, \vith soothing tones, the sense of pain. 
The restless longing, the unquiet wish, 
Till sorrow oft would grow to ravishment, 
And sadness' self to harn10ny divine. 
N at long, alas! this con1Íort was allowed: 
The leech's stern monition silenced me; 
I was condenlned to live and to endure 
E'en of this sole remaining joy bereft. 


LEONORA. 
Yet many friends attached theulselves to thee; 
And now thou art in !lealth, art joyous too. 


PRINCESS. 
I am in health; that is, I am not sick, 
And many friends I have, whose constancy 
Doth cheer my heart; and, ah! I had a friend- 


LEONORA. 


Th ou hast hinl still. 
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PRINCESS. 
But soon Inust part with him. 
That moment was of deep significance 
When first I saw him. Scarce was I restored 
FroIH lnany sorrows; sickness and dull pain 
Were scarce subdued; with shy and tÏ1nid glance 
I gazed once IIlore on life, once In ore rejoiced 
In the glad sunshine and Iny kindred's love 
And hope's delicious baln1 inhaled anew; 
:Forward I ventured into life to gaze, 
And friendly forms saluted 'n1e frOIH far; 
Then ,vas it, Leonora, that my sister 
}"irst introduced to Ine the youthful bard: 
She led hirn hither; and, shall I confess? - 
My heart embraced hirn, and \vill hold for aye. 


LEONORA. 
My princess! Let it not repent thee now! 
To apprehend the noble is a gain 
Of which the sou] can never be bereft. 


PRINCESS. 
The fair, the excellent, \ve needs must fear: 
'Tis like a Halne, which nobly serveth us, 
So long as on our household hearth it burns, 
Or sheds its lustre from the friendly torch. 
How lovely then! Who can di.spense with it? 
But if, unwatched, it spreads destruction round, 
What anguish it occasions! Leave me now, 
I babble; and 'twere better to conceal, 
Even from thee, how weak I am and sick. 


LEON ORA. 
The sickness of the heart doth soonest yield 
To tender plaints and soothing confidence. 
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PRINCESS. 
If in confiding love a cure be found, 
I'm whole, so strong my confidence in thee. 
Alas! ill y friend, I am indeed resolved: 
Let him depart! 'But, ah! I feel already 
The long-protracted anguish of the day 
When I must all forego that glads nle now. 
His beauteous form, transfigured in my dream, 
The morning sun \vill dissipate no more; 
No more the blissful hope of seeing hÜn, 
With joyous longing, fill nlY waking sense; 
N or, to discover him, ll1Y tin1Ïd glance 
Search wistfully our garden's dewy shade. 
How sweetly was the tender hope fulfilled 
To spend each eve in intercourse with him! 
How, while conversing, the desire increased, 
To kno,,, each other ever Inore anù n1ore; 
And still our souls, in sweet cOlnmunion joined, 
Were daily tuned to purer harmonies. 
What twilight-glooln now falls around Iny path! 
The gorgeous sun, the genial light of day, 
Of this fair world the splendours manifold, 
Shorn of their lustre, are enveloped all 
In the dark mist which now environs me. 
In bygone times, each day comprised a life: 
Hushed was each care, mute each foreboding voice. 
And, happily embarked, we drifted on, 
Without a rudder, o'er life's lucid wave. 
N ow, in the darkness of the present hour, 
Futurity's vague terrors seize my soul. 


LEONORA. 
The future will restore to thee thy friend, 
And bring'to thee new happiness, new joy. 
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PRINCESS. 
"1fiat I possess, that would I gladly hold: 
Change Inay divert the minù, but profits not. 
With youthful longing I have never joined 
The motley throng who strive from fortune's urn 
To snatch an object for their craving hearts. 
I honoured him, and could not choose but love him, 
:For that with him my life was life indeed, 
Filled with a joy I never knew before. 
At first I whispered to DIY heart, beware! 
Shrinking I shunned, yet ever drew JllOre near. 
So gently lured, so cruelly chastised! 
A pure, substantial blessing glides away; 
And, for the joy that filled DIY yearning heart, 
Some demon substitutes a kindred pain. 


LEONORA. 
If friendship's soothing words console thee not, 
This beauteous world's calm power, and healing time, 
Will imperceptibly restore thy heart. 


PRINCESS. 
Ay, beauteous is the world; and many a joy 
Floats through its wide dominion here and there. 
Alas! That ever, by a single step, 
As we advance, it seemeth to retreat, 
Our yearning souls along the path of life 
Thus step by step alluring to the grave! 
To mortal man so seldom is it given 
To find what seemed his heaven-appointed bliss; 
Alas! so seldom he retains the good 
Which, in auspicious hour, his hand had grasped; 
The treasure to our heart that came unsought 
Doth tear itself away, and we ourselves 
Yield that ,vl
ich once with eagerness we seized. 
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There is a bliss, but, ah! we klHHV it not: 
'Ve know it, but we know not how to prize. 


SCENE III. 


LEONORA (alone). 
The good and noble heart my pity moves: 
How sad a lot attends her lofty rank! 
Alas, she loses! - thinkest thou to win 1 
Is his departure hence so requisite? 
Or dost thou urge it for thyself alone,- 
To n1ake the heart and lofty genius thine, 
Which now thou sharest, - and unequally? 
Is't honest so to act? \Vhat lack est thou yet 1 
Art thou not rich enough? Husband and son, 
Possessions, beauty, rank, - all these thou hast, 
And hin1 wouldst have beside? What? Lovest thou 
hÜn? 
How comes it else that thou canst not enùure 
To live without him? This thou darest confess! 
How charming is it in his n1Ïnù's clear depths 
One's self to mirror! Doth not every joy 
Seem doubly great and noble, when his song 
Wafts us aloft as on the clouds of heaven? 
Then first thy lot is worthy to be envied! 
Not only hast thou \\
hat the many crave, 
But each one knoweth what thou art and hast! 
Thy fatherland doth proudly speak thy name: 
This is the pinnacle of earthly bliss. 
Is I
aura's, then, the only favoured name 
That aye from gentle lips shall sweetly flow 1 
Is it Petrarca's privilege alone, 
To deify an unkno\vn beauty's charms? 
Who is there that with Tasso can compare? 
As now the world exalts hin}" future tÏIne 
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'Vith honour due shall rnagnify his name. 
What rapture, in the golden prin1e of life, 
To feel his presence, and 'with hÏ1n to near, 
'Vith airy tread, the future's hidden reahn! 
Thus should old age and tin1e tbeir influence lose, 
And po\verless be the voice of rurfiour bold, 
'Vhose breath controls the billo\vs of applause. 
All that is transient in his song survives; 
Still art thou young, still happy, when the round 
Of changeful tilne shall long have borne thee Oll. 
lbm thou must have, yet takest nought from her. 
For her affection to the gifted man 
Doth take the hue her other passions ,veal': 
Pale as the tranquil moon, \vhose feeble rays 
Dimly illumine the night-,vanderer's path, 
They gleam, but warm not, and diffuse around 
No blissful rapture, no keen sense of joy. 
If she but know hÌ1n happy, though afar, 
She will rejoice, as ,vhen she saw hinl daily. 
And then, 'tis not Iny purpose froln this court, 
Froln her, to banish both nlyself and friend. 
I win return, will bring hiIll here again. 
So let it be! - J\1y rugged friend draws near: 
We soon shall see if we have power to talne him. 


SCENE IV. - LEO
ORA, ANTONIO. 


. LEO
ORA. 
War and not peace thou bringest: it would seem 
As CaiTIest thou from a battle, from a camp, 
Where violence bears sway, and force decides, 
And not from RaIne, ,vhere solemn policy 
Uplifts thé hand to bless a prostrate ,vorld, 
Which she beholds obedient at her feet. 
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ANTONIO. 
I must aùmit the censure, nlY fair friend; 
But my apology lies close at hand. 
'Tis dangerous to be cOlnpelled so long 
To wear the sho,v of prudence and restraint. 
Still at our side an evil genius lurks, 
And, with stern voice, demands fronl time to time 
A sacrifice, which I, alas! to-day 
Have offered, to the peril of III y friends. 


LEON ORA. 
Thou hast so long with strangers been concerned, 
And to their humours hast conformed thine own, 
That, once more with thy friends, thou dost their aims 
:Mistake, and as with strangers dost contend. 


ANTONIO. 
Herein, beloved friend, the danger lies! 
With'strangers ,ve are ever on our guard, 
Still are we aÜning with observance due, 
To win their favour which may profit us: 
But, with our friends, we throw off all restraint; 
Reposing in their love, we give the rein 
To peevish humour; passion uncontrolled 
Doth break its bounds; and those we hold most dear 
Are thus amongst the first whom we offend. 


LEONORA. 
In this calm utterance of a thoughtful mind 
I gladly recognise my friend again. 


ANTONIO. 
Yes: it has much annoyed Ine, I confess, 
That I to-day so far forgot myself. 
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But yet admit, that when a valiaut IHau 
:Fron1 irksollle labour OOlnes, ,vith heated brow, 
Thinking to rest himself for further toil, 
In the cool eve beneath the longed-for shade, 
And finds it, in its length and breadth, possessed 
Already by some idler, he n1ay well 
Feel something human stirring in his breast! 


LEONORA. 
If he is truly human, then, methinks, 
He gladly will partake the shade with one 
Who lightens toil and cheers the hour of rest 
'\Vith sweet discourse and soothing melodies. 
Am pIe, my friend, the tree that casts the shade; 
N or either needs the other dispossess. 


ANTOXIO. 
We will not bandy similes, fair friend. 
Full many a treasure doth the world contain, 
Which we to others yield and ,vith then1 share: 
But there exists one prize, which we resign 
With willing hearts to high desert alone; 
Another that, without a secret grudge, 
'\Ve share not even ,vith the highest worth- 
And, wouldst thou touching these two treasures ask, 
They are the laurel, and fair woman's smile. 


LEONORA. 
How! Hath yon chaplet round our stripling's brow 
Given umbrage to the grave, experienced man? 
Say, for his toil divine, his lofty verse, 
Couldst thou thyself a juster meed select? 
A miuistration in itself divine, 
That fioateth in the air in tuneful tones, 
Evoking airy forms to charm our souls- 
Such ministration, in expressive fornI, 
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Or graceful symbol, finds its fit reward. 
As doth the bard scarce deign to touch the earth, 
So doth the laurel lightly touch his brow. 
His worshippers, with barren hOlIlage, bring, 
As tribute llleet, a fruitless branch, that thus 
They may with ease acquit them of their debt. 
Thou dost not grudge the martyr's effigy, . 
The golden radiance round the naked head; 
And, certes, where it rests, the laurel crown 
Is more a sign of sorrow than of joy. 


ANTONIO. 
How, Leonora! Would thy lovely lips 
Teach me to scorn the world's poor vanities? 


LEONORA. 
There is no need, my friend, to tutor thee 
To prize each good according to its worth. 
Yet it would seem that, e'en like common men, 
The sage philosopher, from time to time, 
Needs that the treasures he is blest withal, 
In their true light before him be displayed. 
Thou, noble nlan, wilt not assert thy claim 
To a nlere empty phantom of renown. 
The service that doth bind thy prince to thee, 
By means of which thou dost attach thy friends, 
Is true, is living service; hence the meed 
Which doth reward it must be living too. 
Thy laurel is thy sovereign's confidence, 
Which, like a cherished burden, gracefully 
Reposes on thy shoulders, - thy renown, 
Thy crown of glory, is the general trust. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou speakest not of woman's smile, - that, surely, 
Thou wilt not tell me is superfluous. 
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LEONORA. 
As people take it. Thou dost lack it not; 
And lighter far, were ye deprived of it, 
To thee would be the loss than to our friend. 
}1'or, say a wonlan were in thy behalf 
To task her skill, and in her fashion strive 
To care for thee, dost think she would succeed? 
With thee security and order dwell; 
And as for others, for thyself thou carest; 
Thou dost possess \vhat friendship fain would give; 
Whilst in our province he requires our aid. 
A thousand things he needs, which, to supply, 
Is to a woman no unwelcome task. 
The fine-spun linen, the embroidered vest, 
He weareth gladly, and eudureth not, 
Upon his person, aught of texture rude, 
Such as benefits the menial. :For with him 
Alllllust be rich and noble, fair and good; 
And yet, all this to win, he lacks the skill, 
N or, even when possessed, can he retain; 
Improvident, he's still in want of gold; 
Nor from a journey e'er returneth home, 
But a third portion of his goods is lost. 
His valet plunders him; and thus, Antonio, 
The whole year round one has to care for him. 


ANTONIO. 
And these same cares endear him more and more. 
Much-favoured youth, to whom his very faults 
As virtue count, to whom it is allowed 
As man to play the boy, and ,vho forsooth 

fay proudly boast his charming weaknesses! 
Thou must forgive me, my fair friend, if here 
Some little touch of bitterness I feel. 
Thou sayest not all, - sayest not how he presumes, 
And proves himself far shrewder than he seenlS. 
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lIe boasts two tender flaines ! The knots of love 
As fancy proIllpts him, he doth bind and loose, 
And ,vins ,,,ith such devices two such hearts! 
Is't credible? 


LEONORA. 


Well ! Well! This only proves 
That 'tis but friendship that inspires our hearts. 
And, e'en if ,ve returned hin1 love for love, 
Should \ve not ,veIl re,vard his noble heart, 
'Vho, self-oblivious, dreams his life away 
In lovely visions to enchant his friends? 


ANTONIO. 
Go on ! Go on! Spoil hÜll yet more and more; 
Account his selfish vanity for love; 
Offend all other friends, ,vith honest zeal 
Devoted to your service; to his pride 
Pay voluntary tribute; quite destroy 
The beauteous sphere of social confidence! 


LEONORA. 
We are not quite so partial as thou thinkest : 
In many cases we exhort our friend. 
We wish to n}ould his mind, that he may know 
l\tlore happiness hinlself, and be a source 
Of purer joy to others. What in him 
Doth merit blaine is Dot concealed froDl us. 


ANTONIO. 
Yet llluch that's blan1able in hÏ1n ye praise, 
I've known hin1 long, so easy 'tis to know him: 
Too proud he is to ,veal' the least disguise. 
We see him no,v retire into hÎIns8lf, 
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As if the world \vere rounded in his ùreast; 
Lost in the working of that inner world, 
The outward universe he casts asiùe: 
And his rapt spirit, self-included, rests. 
Anon, as when a spark doth fire a mine, 
Upon a touch of sorrow or of joy, 
Anger or \vhiIn, he breaks impetuous forth. 
N o\v he nlust compass all things, all retain, 
All his caprices must be realised; 
What should have ripened slo\vly through long years, 
1fust, in a Inonlent, reach Inaturity ; 
And obstacles, \vhich years of patient toil 
Could scarce remove, ùe levelled in a trice. 
He from hitnself tbe inlpossible demands, 
That he fron) others may dellland it too: 
The extrenlest limits of existing things 
His soul would hold in contiguity; 
This one man in a Inillion scarce achieves, 
And he is not that man: at length he falls, 
No whit the better, back into himself. 


LEONORA. 
Others he injures not, himself he injures. 


ANTONIO. 
Yet others he doth outrage grievously. 
Canst thou deny, tbat in his passion's height, 
Which o'er his spirit oft usurps control, 
TJ,e prince and e'en the princess he contemns, 
And dares at whom he lnay to hurl abuse? 
True, for a nlonlent only it endures; 
But then, the moment quickly COlnes again. 
His tongue, as little as his breast, he rules. 
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LEONORA. 
To llle, indeed, it seems advisable, 
That he should leave Ferrara for awhile:- 
Hinlself would benefit, and others too. 


ANTONIO. 
Perchance, - perchance, too, not. But now, my friend, 
It is not to be thought of. For n1yself, 
I will not on my shoulders bear the blame. 
It might appear as if I drove him hence. 
I drive him not. As far as rIll concerned, 
lIe at the court may tarry undisturbed; 
And if with me he will be reconciled, 
And to my counsel if he will give heed, 
We may live peaceably enough together. 


LEONORA. 
Now thou dost hope to work upon a mind 
Which lately thou didst look upon as lost. 


ANTONIO. 
We always hope; and still, in every case, 
'Tis better far to hope than to despair: 
}"'or who can calculate the possible? 
. Our prince esteems hÜn; he lllust stay with us; 
And, if we strive to fashion him in vain, 
He's not the only one we Illust endure. 


LEONORA. 
So free from passion and from prejudice 
I had not thought thee: - thy conversion's sudden. 


ANTONIO. 
Age must, IllY friend, this one arlvantage claim, 
That, though from error it be not exempt, 
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Its balance it recovers speedily. 
Thou didst at first essay to heal the breach 
Between thy friend and me. I urge it now. 
Do what thou canst to bring him to himself, 
And to restore things to their wonted cahn. 
!1yself will visit him, when I shall know, 
From thee, that he is tranquil, \vhen thou thinkest 
l\fy presence will not aggravate the evil. 
But what thou dost, that do within the hour: 
Alphonso will return to town ere night; 
I must attend him there. Mean while, farewell. 


SCENE V. 


. 


LEONORA (alone). 
For once, dear friend, \ve are not of one mind: 
Our separate interests go not hand in hand. 
I'll use the tÜne to compass nlY design, 
And will endeavour to win Tasso. Quick! 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. - A Chamber. 


TASSO (alone). 
ART thou a wakened fron1 a dream, and is 
The fair delusion suddenly dissolved? 
Thee, in fruition of the highest joy, 
Hath sleep o'ermastered, and now holds thy soul 
Tortured and bound with heavy fetters? Ay, 
Thou art awake, and drean1est? 'Yhere the hours 
That round thy head \vith flowery garlands played? 
The days, \vhen unrestrained thy yearning soul 
Freely explored the heaven's o'erarching blue? 
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Thou'rt living still; art sensible to touch; 
:Feelest, yet knowest not if thou livest still. 
Say! for mine o\vn or for another's fault, 
AUl I, as crirninal, thus captive here? 
Have I been guilty that I suffer thus? 
Is not my fancied crÎ1ne a merit rather? 
,\Yith kindly feeling I encountered hiIn, 
Persuaded by the heart's delusive hope, 
He must be man who bears a 1110rtal form: 
'\Vith open arnlS I sped to his einbrace, 
And felt no hunlan breast but bolts and, bars. 
Oh, had I but with prudent forecast weighed, 
Ho\v I Il10st fitly could receive the Ulan, 
Who from the first inspired nle ",-ith mistrust! 
Let me, however, whatso'er betide, 
}"or ever to this one assurance cling:- 
'Twas she herself! She stood before my view! 
She spoke to me ! I hearkened to her voice! 
Her look, her tone, her words' sweet import, - these, 
These are for ever Inine; nor time nor fate, 
N or ruthless chance, can plunder me of these! 
And if 111Y spirit hath too s\viftly soared, 
If all too promptly in my breast I gave 
Vent to the flaine which now consumes my heart, 
So let it be, - I never can repent, 
E'en though my fortune were for ever wrecked. 
To her devoted, I obey with joy 
The hand that beckoned me to ruin's brink. 
So let it be! Thus have I proved myself 
Deserving of the precious confidence 
That cheers my soul, - ay, cheers it in this hour 
When cruel fate unlocks the sable gates 
Of long-protracted woe. - Yes, now 'tis done! 
For me the sun of gracious favour sets, 
Never to rise again: his glance benign 
The prince withdraws, and leaves 111e standing here, 
Abandoned on this narrow, gloomy path. 
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The hateful and ill-boding feathered throng, 
Obscene attendants upon ancient night, 
Swarm forth, and ,,-hirl round n1Y devoted head. 
'\Vhither, oh, ",
hither, shall I bend n1Y steps, 
To shun the loathsome brood that round IDe flit, 
And 'scape the dread abyss that yawns before 1 


SCENE II. - LEONORA, TASSO. 


LEONORA. 
Dear Tasso, what hath chanced? Hath passion's glow, 
Hath thy suspicious telnper, urged thee thus? 
Ho\v hath it happened? "T e are all alnazed. 
Where now thy gentleness, thy suavity, 
Thy rapid insight, thy discernnlent just, 
Which doth award to every n1an his due; 
Thine even mind, which beareth, 'what to bear 
The wise are prompt, the vain are slow, to learn; 
The prudent mastery over lip and tongue? 
I scarcely recognise thee now, dear friend. 


TASSO. 
And what if all \vere gone, - for ever gone! 
If as a beggar thou shouldst meet the friend 
Whom just before thou hadst deemed opulent! 
Thou speakest truth: I am no more myself. 
Yet I am as much so as I was. 
It seems a riddle, yet it is not one. 
The tranquillnoon, that cheers thee through the night, 
Whose gentle radiance, \vith resistless power, 
Allures thine eye, thy soul, doth float by day 
An insignifican t and pallid cloud. 
In the bright glare of daylight I an1 lost: 
Ye know nle not, I scarcely know myself. 
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LEONORA. 
Such words, dear friend, as thou hast uttered them, 
I cannot comprehend. Explain thyself. 
Say, hath that rugged man's offensive speech 
So deeply wounded thee, that now thou dost 
l\1isjudge thyself and us? Confide in me. 


TASSO. 
I'm not the one offended. 1\le thou seest 
Thus punished here because I gave offence. 
The knot of many words the s\vord would loose 
With promptitude and ease; but I'm not free. 
Thou art scarce aware, - nay, start not, gentle 
friend, - 
'Tis in a prison thou dost meet me here. 
l\le, as a schoolboy, doth the prince chastise,- 
His right I neither can nor will dispute. 


LEONORA. 
Thou seemest n10ved beyond what reason warrants. 


TASSO. 
Dost deem me, then, so weak, so much a child, 
That this occurrence could o'erwhelm me thus 1 
Not what has happened wounds me to the quick, 
'Tis what it doth portend, that troubles me. 
N ow let my foes conspire! The field is clear. 


LEONORA. 
Many thou holdest falsely in suspect: 
Of this, dear friend, I have convinced myself. 
Even Antonio bears thee no ill will, 
As thou presumest, The quarrel of to-day - 
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TASSO. 
Let that be set aside: I only view 
A.ntonio as he \vas and yet remains. 
Still hath his forIllal prudence fretted Ille, 
His proud assurnption of the lnaster's tone. 
Careless to learn \v hether the listener's mind 
Doth not itself the better track pursue, 
He tutors thee in luuch which thou thyself 
More truly, deeply feel est; gives no heed 
To \vhat thou sayest, and perverts thy words. 
l\lisconstrued thus by a proud lnan, forsooth, 
Who slniles superior frolll his fancied height! 
I aIn not yet or old or wise enough 
To answer Illeekly with a patient sn1Ïle. 
It could not hold; \ve Illust at last have broken; 
The evil gTeater had it been postponed. 
One lord I recognise, who fosters rne: 
Hirll I obey, but own no n1aster else. 
In poesy and thought I will be free, 
In act the world doth limit us enough. 


LEONORA. 
Yet often with respect he speaks of thee. 


TASSO. 
Thou meanest with forbearance, prudent, subtle. 
'Tis that annoys me; for he knows to use 
Language so smooth and so conditional, 
That seeming praise from birn is actual blan1e: 
And there is nothing so offends my soul, 
As words of cOillIllendation from his lip. 


LEONORA. 
Thou shouldst have heard but lately ho\v he spoke 
Of thee and of the gift which bounteous nature 
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So largely hath conferred on thee. He feels 
Thy genius, Tasso, and esteen1S thy worth. 


TASSO. 
Trust me, no selfish spirit can escape 
The torment of base envy. Such a man 
Pardons in others honour, rank, and wealth; 
For thus he argues, these thou hast thyself, 
Or thou canst have theIn, if thou persevere. 
Or if propitious fortune smile on thee. 
But that which Nature can alone bestow, 
vVhich aye remaineth inaccessible 
To toil and patient effort, which nor gold, 
Nor yet the sword, nor stern persistency, 
Hath po\ver to wrest, - that he will ne'er forgive. 
Not envy me? The pedant who aspires 
To seize by force the favour of the muse? 
Who, when he strings the thoughts of other bards, 
Fondly presumes he is a bard himself? 
The prince's favour he \vonld rather yield, - 
Though that he fain would limit to himself,- 
Than the rare gift which the celestial powers 
Ha ve granted to the poor, the orphaned youth. 


LEONORA. 
Oh that thy vision \vere as clear as nline 1 
Thou readest him wrongly, thou art deceived in him. 


TASSO. 
And if I err, I err with right good will ! 
I count him for my most inveterate foe, 
And should be inconsolable were I 
Con1pelled to think of him Inore leniently. 
'Tis foolish in all cases to be just: 
It is to \vrong one's self. Are other men 
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Toward us so equitable? No, ah, no ! 
J\lan's nature, in its narrow scope, demands 
The twofold sentiment ûf love and hate. 
Requires he not the grateful interchange 
Of day and night, of wakefulness and sleep 1 
No: from henceforward I do hold this man 
The object of 111Y direst enmity; 
And nought can snatch fronl me the cherished joy 
Of thinking of him ever worse and worse. 


LEONORA. 
Dear friend, I see not, if this feeling last, 
How thou canst longer tarry at the court. 
Thou knowest the just esteem in which he's held. 


TASSO. 
I'm fully sensible, fair friend, how long 
I have already been superfluous here. 


LEONORA. 
That thou art not, that thou canst never be ! 
Thou rather knowest how both prince and princess 
Rejoice to have thee in their c0111pany. 
The sister of U rbino, comes she not 
As much for thine as for her kindred's sake 1 
They all esteem tbee, recognise thy 'worth, 
And each confides in thee \vithout reserve. 


TASSO. 
o Leonora! Call that confidence! 
Of state affairs has he one single \vord, 
One earnest word, vouchsafed to speak with me? 
In special cases, 'when he has advised, 
Both with the princess, and with others too, 
To me, though present, no appeal \vas ma,de. 
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The cry was ever then, Antonio comes! 
Consult Antonio! To Antonio write! 


LEONORA. 
Thanks here, methinks, were juster than complaint. 
Thus in unchallenged freedom leaving thee, 
He to thy genius fitting homage pays. 


TASSO. 
He lets me rest, because he deems me useless. 


LEONORA. 
Thou art not useless, e'en because thou restest. 
Care and vexation, like a child beloved, 
Thou still dost cherish, Tasso, in thy breast. 
It oft has struck n1e, and the more I think, 
The more convinced I feel, on this fair soil, 
Where fate auspicious seemed to plant thy lot, 
Thou dost not flourish. - May I speak, my friend? 
May I ad vise thee? - Thou shouldst hence depart. 


TASSO. 
Spare not thy patient, gentle leech! Extend 
The draught medicinal, nor think thereon 
If it is bitter. - This consider well, 
Kind, prudent friend, if he can yet be cured! 
I see it all myself, 'tis over now! 
Him I indeed could pardon, he not me; 
He's needful to them, I, alas! am not. 
And he has prudence, I, alas! have none. 
He worketh to my injury, and I 
Cannot and will not counterwork. l\1y friends 
Leave things to chance; they see things otherwise; 
They scarcely struggle, \vho should stoutly fight. 
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Thou thinkest I should depart, I think so too;- 
Then, fare\vell, friends! - This, too, I must endure. 
You're parted froln nle. - Oh, to me be given 
The courage and the strength to part from you! 


LEONORA. 
Seen from a distance things sho\v less confused, 
That in the present serve but to perplex. 
Perchance, 'when absent, thou wilt recognise 
The love 'which here environs thee, wilt learn 
The worth of friends, and feel how the wide world 
Cannot replace those dearest to the heart. 


TASSO. 
I shall experience this! Alas! I've known 
The world froIn early youth, how, pressing on, 
She lightly leaves us, helpless and forlorn, 
Like sun and moon and other deities. 


LEONORA. 
Dear friend, if thou wilt lend an ear to me, 
This sad experience thou 'wilt not repeat. 
If I may counsel thee, thou \vilt at first 
Repair to Florence, --- there thou'lt find a friend 
Will cherish thee most kindly, - 'tis myself! 
Thither I travel soon to meet my lord; 
And there is nothing would afford us, Tasso, 
A richer pleasure than thy company. 
I need not tell thee, for thyself dost know, 
How noble is the prince who ruleth there; 
What men, what wonlen too, our favoured town 
Doth cherish in her boson1. - Thou art silent! 
Consider well my counsel, and resolve! 
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TASSO. 
:F 4 ull of sweet promise are thy 'words, dear friend, 
And in accordance with nlY secret \vish. 
But 'tis too sudden: let me pause awhile,- 
Let me consider I I will soon resolve! 


LEONORA. 
I leave thee now, and with the fairest hope 
For thee, for us, and also for this house. 
Only reflect, and weigh the nlatter well: 
Thou scarcely wilt devise a better plan. 


TASSO. 
Yet one thing more, tell me, beloved friend, 
How is the princess minded toward me ? Speak! 
Was she displeased \vith me? Give me her words.- 
Hath she severely blalned nle? Tell me all! 


LEONORA. 
She knows thee well, and therefore has excused thee. 


TASSO. 
Say, have I lost her friendship? Flatter not. 


LEONORA. 
A woman's friendship is not lightly lost. 


TASSO. 
Without reluctance will she let lTIe go? 


LEONORA. 
If 'twill promote thy \velfare, certainly. 
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TASSO. 
Shall I not lose the favour of the prince? 


LEONORA. 
His nature's noble: thou mayest trust in him. 


TASSO. 
And shall we leave the princess all alone? 
Thou lea vest her; and though perhaps not much; 
I know full well that I was something, to her. 


LEONORA. 
An absent friend is sweet society, 
When of his welfare we are well assured. 
l\ly plan succeeds, I see thee happy now: 
Thou wilt not hence depart unsatisfied. 
The prince commands, - Antonio seeks thee, Tasso. 
He censures in himself the bitterness 
With which he wounded thee. I do entreat, 
Receive him with forbearance when he comes. 


TASSO. 
I have no cause to shun the interview. 


LEONORA. 
And oh dear friend, that Heaven would grant me this: 
To make it clear to thee ere thou departest, 
That in thy fatherland there is not one 
Pursues thee, hates, or covertly Inolests. 
Thou art deceived; and as for others' pleasure 
Wont art thou still to poetise, alas ! 
Thou in this case dost weave a cunning web 
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To blind thyself, the 'which to rend asunder 
I'll do nlÌne utmost, that \vith vision clea.r 
Thou mayest pursue life,'s glad career untrammelled. 
Farewell! I hope for happy \vords ere long. 


SCENE III. 


TASSO (alone). 
I nlust believe, forsooth, that no one bates me,- 
That no one persecutes, that all the guile, 
The subtle nlalice, that environs n1e, 
Is but the coinage of my own sick brain! 
I must ackno\vledge that myself am \vrong ! 
And aID unjust to lllany, \vho in sooth 
Deserve it not! What! This confess e'en now, 
When clearly, in the open face of day, 
Appear their malice and my rectitude! 
I ought to feel most deeply, how the prince 
To me \vith generous breast his grace imparts, 
A'nd in rich measure loads me with his gifts, 
E'en at the time when he is weak enough 
To let his eyes be blinded by my foes, 
Yea, doubtless, and his hand be fettered too J 


His own delusion he cannot perceive; 
That they deluders are, I may not prove; 
And that unchecked he may delude himself, 
And they delude him whensoe'er they please, 
I still must hold my peace, - must yield forsooth! 


And who thus counsels me ? With prudent zeal 
And thoughtful kindness, \vho doth urge me thus? 
Leonora's self, Leonora Santivale. 
Considerate friend! Ha, ha, I know thee now! 
Oh, wherefore did I ever trust her \vords ? 
She was not honest when she uttered forth 
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To me her favour and her tenderness 
With honeyed words! No: hers hath ever been 
, And still rell1aillS a crafty heart: she turns 
With cautious, prudent step where fortune snliles. 
Ho\v often have I willingly deceived 
1vlyself in her! And yet it ,vas in truth 
But mine own vanity deluded me! 
I knew her, but, self-flattered, argued thus,- 
True, she is so toward others; but tow"ard thee 
Her heart is h ouest, her intention pure. 
11ine eyes are open now, - alas, too late 1 
I was in favour - on the favourite 
How tenderly she fawned 1 I'm fallen now, 
And she, like fortune, turns her back on Ine. 


Yes, now she comes, the agent of my foe: 
She glides along, the little artful snake, 
Hissing, with slippery tongue, her Inagic tones. 
Ho\v gracious seelHed she! l\fore than ever gracious! 
How soothingly her honeyed accents flo\ved ! 
Yet could the flattery not long conceal 
The false intention: on her brow appeared 
Too legibly inscribed the opposite 
Of all she uttered.' Quick I an1 to feel 
When e'er the entrance to 111Y heart is sought 
With a dishonest purpose. I should hence! 
Should hie to Florence with convenient speed. 


And why to Florence? Ah, I see it all ! 
There reigns the rising house of Medici, 
TL'ue, with Ferrara not in open feud; 
But secret rivalry, with chilling hand, 
Doth hold asunder e'en the noblest hearts. 
If from those noble princes I should reap 
Distinguished marks of favour, as indeed 
I lnay anticipate, the cuurtier here 
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Would soon impugn IllY gratitudß and truth, 
And would, with easy wile, achieve his purpose. 


Yes, I will go, but not as ye desire: 
I will a,vay, aud farther than ye think. 


"'Thy should I linger? \Vho detains llle here? 
Too ,yell I understood each several word 
That I dre\v forth from Leonora's lips! 
With anxious heed each syllable I caught; 
And now I fully know the princess: Inind,- 
That, too, is certain: let nle not despair! 
" Without reluctance she \vill let nle go 
If it promote IllY ,velfare." \V ould her heart 
\Vere Inastered by a !-)aSSiOll that \vottld whelnl 
1\1e and IllY ,velfare! Oh, 1110re welco111e far 
The grasp of death than of the frigid hand 
That passively resigns Ine! - Yes, I go ! - 
N ow be upon thy guard, and let no sho\v 
Of love or friendship bind thee! N one hath power 
Now to deceive thee, if not self-deceived. 


SCENE IV. - ANTONIO, TASSO. 


ANTONIO. 
Tasso, I come to say a word to thee, 
If thou'rt disposed to hear me tranquilly. 


TASSO. 
I am denied, thou knowest, the power to act: 
It well becoIlles me to attend and listen. 


ANTONIO. 
Tranquil I find thee, as I hoped to find, 
And speak to thee in all sincerity. 
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But in the prince's naJlle I first dissolve 
The slender band that seen1eù to fetter thee. 


TASSO. 
Caprice dissolves it, as caprice imposed: 
I yield,. and no judicial sentence claim. 


ANTONIO. 
N ext, Tasso, on my own behalf I speak. 
I have, it seems, more deeply wounded thee, 
Than I - myself by divers passions moved- 
Was conscious of. Rut no insulting word 
Hath from my lip incautiously escaped. 
N ought hast thou, as a noble, to avenge, 
And, as a man, wilt not refuse thy pardon. 


TASSO. 
Whether contempt or insult galls the most, 
I will not now determine: that doth pierce 
The inmost marrow, this hut frets the skin. 
The shaft of insult back returns to him 
Who winged the missile, and the practised sword 
Soon reconciles the opinion of the world- 
A wounded heart is difficult to cure. 


ANTONIO. 
'Tis now my turn to press thee urgently: 
Oh, step not back, yield to mine earnest wish, 
The prince's wish, who sends me unto thee! 


TASSO. 
I know the claims of duty, and submit. 
Be it, as far as possible, forgiven! 
The poets tell us of a nlagic spear, 
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Which could a wound, inflicted Ly itself, 
Through fl'ielldly contact, once again restore. 
The human tongue hath also such a power: 
I will not peevishly resist it no,v. 


A
TONIO. 
I thank thee, and desire that thou at once 
W ouldst put my wish to serve thee to the proof. 
Then say if I in aught can pleasure thee;- 

fost gladly ,vill I do so: therefore speak. 


TASSO. 
Thine offer tallies with my secret wish: 
But now thou hast restored my liberty, 
Procure for me, I pray, the use of it. 


ANTONIO. 
What meanest thou? :i\fore plainly state thy wish. 


TASSO. 
My poem, as thou knowest, I have ended: 
Yet much it wants to render it complete. 
To-day I gave it to the prince, and hoped 
At the same time to proffer my request. 
Full many of my friends I no\v should find 
In Rome asseln bled; they have \vrit to me 
Their judglnents touching divers passages; 
By many I could profit; others still 
Require consideration; and SOlne lines 
I should be loath to alter, till at least 
My judgment has been better satisfied. 
All this by letter cannot be arranged, 
'Vhile intercourse ,vould soon untie the knots. 
I thought lnyself to ask the prince to-day; 
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The occasion failed: I dare not venture now J 
And must for this permission trust to thee. 


ANTONIO. 
It seems imprudent to absent thyself 
Just at the 1110111ent \vhen thy finished \vork 
COlllmends thee to the princess and the prince. 
.Lt\.. day of favour is a day of harvest: 
'Ye should be busy \vhen the corn is ripe. 
Nought \vilt thou win if thou departest hence, 
Perchance thou'lt lose what thou hast \VOll already. 
Presence is still a po'werful deity,- 
Learn to respect her influence, - tarry here! 


TASSO. 
I nothing have to fear: Alphonse is noble, 
Such hath he al\vays proved himself to\vard me;- 
To his heart only ,vill I o\ve the boon 
Which now I crave. By no 11lean, servile arts 
Will I obtain his favour. N ought will I receive 
Which it can e'er repent him to have given. 


ANTONIO. 
Then, do not now solicit leave to go: 
He will n0t willingly accord thy suit; 
And Inuch I fear he will reject it, Tasso. 


TASSO. 
Duly entreated, he will grant my prayer: 
Thou hast the power to nlove hin1, if thou wilt. 


ANTONIO. 
But what sufficient reason shall I urge 1 
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TASSO. 
Let every stanza of my poem speak! 
The scope was lofty that I aimed to reach, 
Though to Iny genius inaccessible. 
Labour and strenuous effort have not failed; 
The cheerful stroll of Inany a lovely day, 
The silent watch of mallY a solemn night, 
Have to this pious lay been consecrate. 
With modest daring I aspired too near 
The mighty masters of the olden tinle; 
,\Yith lofty courage planned to rouse our age 
Fron1 lengthened sleep, to deeds Qf high emprise; 
Then, with a Christian host, I hoped to share 
The toil and glory of a holy war. 
And, that n1Y song may rouse the noblest meD, 
It .must be worthy of its lofty ain1. 
What worth it hath is to Alphonso due: 
F or its cOlnpletion I would o,ve him thanks. 


ANTONIO. 
The prince himself is here, with other Dlen, 
Able as those of Rome to be thy guides. 
Here is thy station, here complete thy work: 
Then haste to Rome to carry out thy plan. 


TASSO. 
Alphonso first inspired rny rnuse, and he 
Will be the last to counsel lne. Thy judgment, 
The judgment also of the learned men 
Assen1bled at our court, I highly value: 
Ye shall determine when my friends at Rome 
Fail to produce conviction in my nlÍnd. 
But them I n1ust consult. Gonzaga there 
Hath sunulloned a tribunal before which 
I must present myself. I scarce can wait. 
Flaminio de' N obi Ii, Angelio 
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Da Barga, Antoniano, and Speron Speroni! 
To thee they lnust be kuown. - What names they are 1 
They in my soul, to worth which gladly yields, 
Inspire at once both confidence and fear. 


ANTONIO. 
Self-occupied, thou thinkest not of the prince: 
I tell thee that he will not let thee go. 
And, if he does, 'twill be against his wish. 
Thou wilt not surely urge what he to thee 
Un"\villingly would grant. And shall I here 
Still mediate, what I cannot approve? 


TASSO. 
Dost thou refuse me, then, my first request 
When I would put thy friendship to the proof? 


ANTONIO. 
Timely denial is the surest test 
Of genuine friendship: love cloth oft confer 
A baneful good, when it consults the wish, 
And not the happiness, of hirn ,vho sues. 
Thou, in this mOlnent, dost appear to me 
To uverprize the object of thy wish, 
'\Vhich, on the instant, thou wouldst have fulfilled. 
The erring man would oft by vehemence 
Compensate what he lacks in truth and power: 
Duty enjoins me now, with all my might, 
To check the rashness that would lead thee wrong. 


TASSO. 
I long have known this tyranny of friendship, 
'Vhich of all tyrannies appears to nle 
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The least endurable. Because, forsooth, 
Our judglllents differ, thine must needs be right: 
I gladly o\vn that thou dost wish my welfare, 
Require me not to seek it in thy way. 


ANTONIO. 
And wouldst thou have me, Tasso, in cold blood, 
With full and clear convictioll, injure thee? 


TASSO. 
I will at once absolve thee fronl this care! 
Thou hast no power to hold nle with thy words. 
Thou hast declared Ille free: these doors which lead 
Straight to the prince, stand open to me now. 
The choice I leave to thee. Or thou or I ! 
The prince goes forth, no time is to be lost: 
Determine promptly 
 Dost thou still refuse, 
I go myself, let come of it what will. 


ANTONIO. 
A little respite grant me; not to-day: 
Wait, I beseech thee, till the prince returns! 


TASSO. 
If it were possible, this very hour! 
My soles are scorched upon this marble floor, 
N or can my spirit rest until the dust 
Of the free highway shrouds the fugitive. 
I do not entreat thee! How unfit I am 
N ow to appear before the prince thou seest; 
And thou must see - how can I hide from thee- 
That I'lll no longer master of lllyself; 
No power on earth can sway my energies; 
Fetters alone ?an hold me in control I 
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No tyrant is the prince, he spake l11e free. 
Once to his words how gladly I gave ear! 
To-day to hearken is inlpossible. 
Oh, let me have my freedom but to-day, 
That my vexed spirit may regain its peace! 
Back to my duty I ,vill soon return. 


ANTONIO. 
Thou makest me dubious., How shall I resolve? 
That error is contagious, I perceive. 


TASSO. 
If thy professions 1'111 to count sincere, 
Perform what I desire, as \vell as thou canst. 
Then will the prince release nle, and I lose 
Neither his favour nor his gracious aid. 

For that I'll thank thee, - ay, \vith cordial thanks. 
But if thy bosom bear an ancient grudge, 
\V ouldst thou for ever banish DIe this court, 
For ever ,vouldst thou Inar my destiny, , 
And drive nle friendless forth into the ,vorld, 
Then hold thy purpose and resist IllY prayer! 


ANTONIO. 
o Tasso! - for I'n1 doolned to injure thee,- 
I choose the ,yay which thou thyself dost choose: 
The issue \vill determine who doth err! ' 
Thou wilt a \vay ! I ,yarn thee ere thou goest: 
Scarce shalt thou turn thy back upon this house, 
Ere thou shalt yearn in spirit to return, 
While wilful humour still shall urge thee Oll. 
Sorrow, distraction, and desponding gl00111 
In Rome a wait thee. There as ,veIl as here 
Thou'lt nliss thine ainl. But this I do not say 
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To counsel thee: alas! I but predict 
'Vhat soon will happen, and invite thee, Tasso, 
In the worst exigence to trust to me. 
I now, at thy desire, will seek the prince. 


SCENE V. 


TASSO (alone). 
Ay, go, and in the fond assurance go, 
That thou hast power to bend me to thy will 
I learn dissimulation, for thou art 
An able master, and I pr0111pt to learn. 
Thus life full oft cOlnpels us to appear, 
Yea, e'en to be, like those ,,-horn in our hearts 
We haughtily despise. How clearly now 
I see the subtle web of court intrigue! 
Antonio desires to drive me hence, 
Yet would not seem to drive me. He doth play 
The kind, considerate friend, that I nlay seem 
Incapable and weak; installs himself 
My guardian too, degrading to a child, 
Him whom he could not bend to be a slave. 
With clouds of error thus he darkens truth, 
And blinds alike the prin cess and the prince. 


They should indeed retain me, so he counsels, 
For with fair talents Nature has endowed me; 
Although, alas! she has accolnpanied 
Her lofty gifts with many weaknesses, 
With a foreboding spirit, boundless pride, 
And sensibility too exquisite. 
It cannot now be otherwise, since Fate, 
In her caprice, has fashioned such a man: 
We must consent to take him as he is, 
Be patient, bear with hÍ1n, and then, perchance" 
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On days auspicious, as an unsought good, 
Find pleasure in his joy-diffusing gift; 
While for the rest, \vby, e'en as he was born, 
He must have license both to live and die. 


Where now Alphonso's firm and constant n1Ïnd? 
The man who braves his foe, who shields his friend, 
In him who treats me thus can I discover? 
N ow I discern the measure of my woe! 
This is my destiny, - toward me alone 
All change their nature, - ay, the very men 
Who are with others steadfast, firm, and true, 
In one brief moment, for an idle breath, 
Swerve lightly frOln their constant quality. 


Has not this man's arrival here, alone, 
And in a single hour, lIlY fortune marred? 
Has he not, even to its very base, 
Laid low the structure of my happiness? 
This, too, nlust I endure, - even to-day! 
Yea, as before all pressed around me, now 
I am by all abandoned; as before 
Each strove to seize, to win me for himself, 
All thrust me from them, and avoid nle now. 
And wherefore? My desert, and all the love 
Wherewith I was so bounteously endowed, 
Does he alone in equal balance weigh ? 
Yes, all forsake me now. Thou too! Thou too ! 


Beloved princess, thou, too, lea vest me ! 
Hath she, to cheer IDe in this dismal hour, 
A single token of her favour sent? 
Have I deserved this from her? - Thou poor heart, 
Whose very nature was to honour her! - 
How, when her gentle accents touched n11ne ear, 
Feelings unutterable thrilled Iny breast! 
When she appeared, a more ethereal light 
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Outshone the light of day. Her eyes, her lips, 
Drew nle resistlessly: tny very knees 
Tren1bled beneath 111e; and n1Y spirit's strength 
Was all required to hold myself erect, 
And curb the strong desire to throw rnyself 
Prostrate before her. Scarcely could I quell 
The giddy rapture. Be thou firm, rny heart! 
No cloud obscure thee, thou clear mind! She too! 
Dare I pronounce what yet I scarce believe? 
I Il1Ust believe, yet dread to utter it. 
She too! She too! Think not the slightest blame, 
Only conceal it not. She too! She too! 


Alas! ThiR word, ,,'hose truth I ought to doubt, 
Long as a breath of faith survived in nle,- 
This word, like fate's decree, doth no,v at last 
Engrave itself upon the brazen rÏ111 
That rounds the full-scrolled tablet of Iny woe. 
N o\V first mine enemies are strong indeed: 
For ever now I am of strength bereft. 
How shall I con1bat ,vhen she stands opposed 
An1Ídst the hostile arnlY? Ho,v endure 
If she no more reach forth her hand to me ? 
If her kind glance the suppliant meet no more? 
Ay, thou hast dared to think, to utter it, 
And, ere thou couldst have feared, - behold, 'tis true 1 
And now, ere yet despair, with brazen talons, 
Doth rend asunder thy bewildered brain, 
Lament thy bitter doom, and utter forth 
The unavailing cry, She too! She too! 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. - A Garden. - ALPHONSO, ANTONIO. 


ANTOXIO. 
OBEDIEXT to thy \vish, I ,vent to Tasso 
A second tinle : I c(nne from hinl but now. 
I sought to 1110Ve hinl, yea, I strongly urged, 
But fronl his fixed resolve he s,verveth not; 
He earnestly entreats, that for a time 
Thou wouldst pennit hiIn to repair to Ronle. 


ALPHONSO. 
His purpose much annoys me, I confess:- 
I rather tell thee my vexation now, 
Than let it strengthen, smothered in nlY breast. 
He fain would travel, good! I hold him not. 
He will depart, he \vill to Rome: so be it I 
Let not the crafty l\1edici, nor yet 
Scipio Gonzaga, "'
rest hÜll from nle, though! 
'Tis this hath nlade our Italy so great, 
That rival neighbours zealously contend 
To foster and ernploy the ablest men. 
Like chief without an army, shows a prince 
Who round hÜn gathers not superior n1Ïnds; 
And who the voice of Poesy disdains 
Is a barbarian, be he \vho he nlay. 
Tasso I found, I chose hitn for myself, 
I nunlber him with pride among nlY train; 
And, having done so much for hÜn already, 
I should be loath to lose him without cause. 


ANTONIO. 
I feel embarrassed, prince; for in thy sight 
I bear the blarne of what to-day befell : 
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That I ,vas ill tiw wrong, I frankly own, 
And look for pardon to thy clemency; 
But I were inconsolable couldst thou, 
E'en for a moment, doubt my honest zeal 
In seeking to appease him. Speak to me 
With gracious look, that so I nlay regain 
1\1y self-reliance and nlY wonted calm. 


ALPHONSO. 
Feel no disquietude, Antonio;- 
In no wise do I count the blame as thine: 
Too well I know the temper of the lllan, 
Know all too well what I have done for him, 
Ho,v often I have spared biIll, and how oft 
Toward him I have overlooked nlY rightful claims. 
O'er many things we gain the mastery, 
But stern necessity and lengthened time 
Scarce give a man dominion o'er hinlself. 


ANTONIO. 
When other men toil in behalf of one, 
'Tis fit this one with diligence inquire 
How he nlay profit others in return. 
He who hath fashioned his own mind so well, 
Who hath aspired to make each several science, 
And the whole range of human lore, his own, 
Is he not doubly bound to rule hinlself ? 
Yet doth he ever give it e'en a thought 1 


ALPHONSO. 
Continued rest is not ordained for man. 
Still, when we purpose to enjoy ourselves, 
To try our valour, fortune sends a foe; 
To try our equanimity, a friend. 
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ANTONIO. 
Does Tasso e'en fulfil 111 all's primal duty t 
To regulate his appetite, in which 
He is not, like the brute, restrained by nature 7 
Does he not rather, like a child, indulge 
In all that chal'111s and gratifies his taste? 
When has he n1ingled water with his wine? 
Comfits and condiments, and potent drinks, 
One with another still he swallows down, 
And then complains of his bewildered brain
 
His hasty temper, and his fevered blood, 
Railing at nature and at destiny. 
How oft I've heard him in a bitter style 
With childish folly argue with his leech. 
'T,vould raise a laugh, if aught were laughable 
Which teases others and torments one's self. 
H Oh, this is torture!" anxiously he cries, 
Then, in splenetic n1ood, "vVhy boast your art? 
Prescribe a cure!" - " Good I " then exclaims the leech. 
"Abstain fro In this or that." - " That can I not."- 
" Then, take this potion." - " No: it nauseates me, 
The taste is horrid, nature doth rebe1." - 
" Well, then, drink water." - " Water! never more! 
Like hydrophobia is my dread of it." - 
"Then, your disease is hopeless." -" Why, I pray?"- 
" One evil symptom win succeed another; 
And, though your ailment should not fatal prove, 
'Twin daily more torment you." -" Fine, indeed! 
Then, wherefore play the leech ? You know ll1Y case: 
You should devise a remedy, and one 
That's palatable too, that I may not 
First suffer pain before relieved from it." 
I see thee smile, my prince: 'tis but the truth; 
Doubtless thyself hast heard it from his lips. 
ALPHONSO. 
Oft I have heard, and have as oft excused. 
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ANTONIO. 
It is most certain, an intemperate life, 
As it engenders wild, distempered dreams, 
At length doth make us dream in open day. 
What's his suspicion but a troubled dream? 
He thinks himself environed still by foes. 
None can discern nis gift who envy not; 
And all who envy, hate and persecute. 
Oft with complaints he has molested thee: 
Notes intercepted, violated locks, 
Poison, the dagger! All before him float! 
Thou dost investigate his grievance, - well, 
Doth aught appear? 'ìVhy, scarcely a pretext. 
No sovereign's shelter gives him confidence. 
The boson1 of no friend can comfort him. 
W ouldst promise happiness to such a man, 
Or look to him for joy unto thyself? 


ALPHONSO. 
Thou wouldst be right, Antonio, if from him 
I sought my own ÏInn1ediate benefit; 
But I have learned no longer to expect 
Service direct and unconditional. 
All do not serve us in the selfsame way: 
Who needeth much, according to his gifts 
Must each employ, so is he ably served. 
This lesson from the Medici we learned, 
'Tis practised even by the popes themselves. 
With what forbearance, magnanimity, 
And princely patience, have they not endured 
Full many a genius, who seen1ed not to need 

heir ample favour, yet who needed it! 


ANTONIO. 
Who knows not this, my prince? The toil of life 
Alone can tutor us life's gifts to prize. 
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In youth he hath already won so llluch, 
He cannot relish aught in quietness. 
Oh that he were conlpelled to earn the blessings 
Which now with liberal hand are thrust upon him I 
With manly courage he would brace his strength, 
And at each onward step feel new content. 
The needy noble has attained the height 
Of his am bition, if his gracious prince 
Raise him, with hand benign, frolD poverty, 
And choose him as an inmate of the court. 
Should he then honour him with confidence, 
And before others raise him to his side, 
Consulting him in war, or state affairs, 
Why, then, nlethinks, with silent gratitude, 
The modest lnan may bless his lucky fate. 
And with all this, Tasso enjoys besides 
Youth's purest happiness: - his fatherland 
Esteems him highly, looks to him with hope. 
Trust me for this, - his peevish discontent 
On the broad pillow of his fortune rests. 
He comes, disn1Ïss him kindly, give him time 
In Rome, in Naples, w hereso' er he will, 
To search in vain for what he misses here, 
Yet here alone can ever hope to find. 


ALPHONSO. 
Back to Ferrara will he first return 1 


ANTONIO. 
He rather would remain in Belriguardo. 
And, for his journey, what he may require, 
He ,vill request a friend to forward to him. 


ALPHONSO. 
I am content. My sister, with her friend, 
Returns irnnlediately to town; and I, 
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Riding \vith speed, hope to reach honle before them. 
Thou'lt follo\v straight when thou for hinl hast cared; 
Gi ve needful orders to the castellan, 
That in the castle he may here abide 
So long as he desires, until his friend 
Forward his equipage, and till the letters, 
Which we shall give hinl to our friends at Rome, 
Have been translnitted. Here he comes. Farewell ! 


SCENE II. - ALPHONSO, TASSO. 


TASSO (with evtbarrassment). 
The favour thou so oft hast shown Ine, prince, 
Is manifest, in clearest light, to-day. 
The deed which, in the precincts of thy palace, 
I lawlessly cOll1nùtted, thou hast pardoned; 
Thou hast appeased and reconciled nlY foe; 
Thou dost permit llle for a time to leave 
The shelter of thy side, and, rich in bounty, 
Wilt not withdra\v from me thy generous aid. 
Inspired with confidence, I now depart, 
And trust that this brief absence will dispel 
The heavy gloom that now oppresses me. 
}'ly renovated soul shall plulne her wing, 
And pressing forward on the bright career, 
Which, glad and bold, encouraged by thy glance, 
I entered first, deserve thy grace anew. 


ALPHONSO. 
Prosperity attend thee on thy way! 
With joyous spirit, and to health restored, 
Return again amongst us. Thus thou shalt 
To us, in double Ineasure, for each hour 
Thou now deprivest us of, requital bring. 
Letters I give thee to my friends at Rome, 
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And also to n1Y kinsmen, and desire 
That to IllY people everywhere thou shouldst 
Confidingly attach thyself; - though absent, 
Thee I shall certainly regard as mine. 


TASSO. 
Thou dost, 0 prince! o'erwhelm ,vith favours one 
Who feels himself unworthy, who e'en wants 
Ability to render fitting thanks. 
Instead of thanks I proffer a request: 
My poem no,v lies nearest to nlY heart. 
My labours have been strenuous, yet I feel 
That I arn far frorn having reached DIY aim. 
Fain would I there resort, where hovers yet 
The inspiring genius of the rnighty dead, 
Still raining influence: there ,vonld I become 
Once lIlore a learner, then more worthily 
My poern might rejoice in thine applause. 
Oh, give n1e back the rnanuscript, which now 
I feel ashamed to know within thy hand! 


ALPHONSO. 
Thou wilt not surely take frorn me to-day 
What but to-day to lIle thou hast consigned. 
Between thy poenl, Tasso, and thyself, 
Let me now stand as arbiter. Beware - 
N or, through assiduous diligence, impair 
The genial nature that pervades thy rhymes, 
And give not ear to every critic's word! 
With nicest tact the poet reconciles 
The judglnents thousandfuld of different men, 
In thoughts and life at variance ,vith each other, 
And fears not numbers to displease, that he 
Still greater numbers lnay enchant the more. 
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And yet I say not but that here and there 
Thou lnayst, \vith lllodest care, eluploy the file. 
I pro1l1ise thee at once, that in brief space, 
Thou shalt receive a copy of thy poem. 
Meanwhile I will retain it in 111Y hands, 
That I may first enjoy it \vith Iny sisters. 
Then, if thou bring'st it back more perfect still, 
Our joy will be enhanced; and here and there 
We'll hint corrections, only as thy friends. 


TASSO. 
I can but modestly repeat my prayer: 
Let me receive the copy with all speed. 
My spirit resteth solely on this work, 
Its full completion it Blust no\v attain. 


ALPHONSO. 
I praise the ardour that inspires thee, Tasso! 
Yet, were it possible, thou for awhile 
Shouldst rest thy mind, seek pleasure in the world, 
And find some means to cool thy heated blood. 
Then would thy mental powers, restored to health, 
Through their sweet harmony, spontaneous yield 
What now, with anxious toil, in vain thou seekest. 


TASSO. 
My prince, it seems so; but I aID in health 
When I can yield myself to strenuous toil, 
And this nlY toil again restores nlY health. 
Long hast thou known nle; thou múst long have seen, 
I thrive not in luxurious indolence. 
Rest bringR no rest to 1118. Alas I I feel it: 
My mind, by nature, never was ordained, 
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Borne on the yielding billows of the hour, 
To float in pleasure o'er time's ample sea. 


ALPHONSO. 
Thine aims, thy drean1s, all whelm thee in thyself. 
Around us there doth yawn full many a gulf, 
Scooped by the hand of destiny; but here, 
In our own bosoms, lies the deepest; - ay ! 
And tempting 'tis to hurl one's self therein I 
I charge thee, Tasso, snatch thee froIn thyself! 
The man will profit, though the bard may lose. 


TASSO. 
To quell the impulse I should vainly strive, 
Which, ceaseless ill my bosom, day and night 
Alternates ever. Life were life no more 
Were I to cease to poetise, to dream. 
W ouldst thou forbid the cunning wonn to spin, 
For that to nearer death he spins himself? 
From his own being, he unfoldeth still 
The costly texture, nor suspends his toil, 
Till in his shroud he hath imn1ured himself. 
Oh, to us mortals may some gracious power 
Accord the insect's enviable dooln, 
In son1e new sunny vale, with sudden joy, 
To spread our eager pinions! 


ALPHONSO. 
List to me! 
Thou givest still to others to enjoy 
Life with a twofolçl relish. Learn thyself 
To know the worth of life, ,vhose richest boon 
In tenfold measure is bestowed on thee. 
Now fare thee well! The sooner thou returnest 
All the more cordial will thy welcome be. 
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SCENE III. 


TASSO (alone). 
Hold fast, my heart, thy work has been well done I 
The task was arduous, for ne'er before 
Didst thou or wish or venture to dissemble. 
Ay, thou didst hear it, that ,vas not his mind, 
N or his the words: to me it still appeared 
As if I heard again Antonio's voice. 
Only give heed! Henceforth on every side 
Thou'lt hear that voice. Be firm, my heart, be firm! 
'Tis only for a moment. He who learns 
The trick of sÌ1nulation late in life, 
Doth outwardly the natural selnblance wear 
Of honest faith: practise, and thou'lt succeed. 
(After a pause.) 
Too soon thou triun1phest, for lo! she comes! 
The gentle princess conles I Oh, what a feeling! 
She enters now: suspicion in lny breast 
And angry sullenness dissolve in grief. 


SCENE IV. - PRINCESS, TASSO. (Toward the end of 
the scene the others.) 


PRINCESS. 
Thou thinkest to forsake us, or remainest 
Rather behind in Belriguardo, Tasso, 
And then thou ,yilt withdraw thyself from us 1 
I trust thine absence will not be for long. 
To Rome thou go est 1 


TASSO. 
Thither first I wend; 
And if, as I have reason to expect, 
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I from my friends kind welcome there receive, 
With care and patient toil I may, at length, 
Impart its highest finish to my poem. 
Full many men I find asseln bled there, 
Masters who may be styled in every art. 
Ay, and in that first city of the world, 
Hath not each site, yea, every stone, a tongue? 
How many thousand silent monitors, 
With earnest mien, majestic, beckon us! 
There if I fail to Inake my work complete, 
I never shall complete it. Ah, I feel it- 
Success doth ,vait on no attempt of mine! 
Still altering, I ne'er shall perfect it. 
I feel, yea, deeply feel, the noble art 
That quickens others, and does strength infuse 
Into the healthy soul, will drive me forth, 
And bring Dle to destruction. Forth I haste I 
I will to Naples first. 


PRINCESS. 
Darest thou venture 7 
Still is the rigid sentence unrepealed 
Which banished thee, together with thy father. 


TASSO. 
I know the danger, and have pondered it. 
Disguised I go, in tattered garb, perchance 
Of shepherd or of pilgrim, meanly clad. 
Unseen I wander through the city, where 
The movements of the nlany shroud the one. 
Then to the shore I hasten, find a bark, 
With people of Sorrento, pleasant folk, 
Returning home from market; for I too 
1\1: ust hasten to Sorrento. There resides 
My sister, ever to my parents' heart, 
Together with myself, a mournful joy. 
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I speak not in the bark; I step ashore 
Also in silence; slo\vly I ascend 
The upward path, and at the gate inquire, 
Where may she d\vell, Cornelia Sersale? 
With friendly mien, a woman at her wheel 
Shows me the street, the house; I hasten on; 
The children run beside me, and survey 
The gloomy stranger with the shaggy locks. 
Thus I approach the threshold. Open stands 
The cottage door; I step into the house- 


PRINCESS. 
Oh, Tasso! if 'tis possible, look up, 
And see the danger that environs thee! 
I spare thy feelings, else I well n1Ïght ask, 
Is't noble, so to speak as now thou speakest? 
Is't noble of thyself alone to think, 
As if thou didst not wound the heart of friends? 
My brother's sentiments, are they concealed 1 
And how we sisters prize and honour thee,- 
Hast thou not known and felt it ? Can it be, 
That a few moments should have altered all ? 
Ob, Tasso! if thou wilt indeed depart, 
Yet do not leave behind thee grief and care. 
(TASSO turns away.) 
How soothing to the sorrowing heart to give, 
To the dear friend who leaves us for a season, 
Some trifling present, though 'twere nothing more 
Than a new mantle, or a sword perchance! 
There's nought, alas! that we can offer thee, 
For thou ungraciously dost fling aside 
E'en what thou hast. Thou choosest for thyself 
The pilgrim's scallop-shell, his sombre weeds, 
His staff to lean on, and departing thus, 
In willing poverty, from us thou takest 
The only pleasure we could share with thee. 
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TASSO. 
Then, thou wilt not reject me utterly? 
Oh, precious words! Oh, comfort dear and sweet I 
Do thou defend DIe! Shield me with thy care!- 
Oh, send me to Consandoli, or here, 
Keep me in Belriguardo, where thou wilt! 
The prince is lord of nlany a pleasant seat, 
Of many a garden, which the whole year round 
Is duly kept, whose paths ye scarcely tread 
A single day, perchance but for an hour. 
Then, choose anlong theln all the most remote 
Which through long years ye have not visited, 
And which perchance e'en now untended lies. 
Oh, send me thither! There let nle be yours! 
And I will tend thy trees; with screen and tile 
Will shield thy citrons froln autumnal blasts, 
:Fencing theln round with interwoven reeds; 

"'lowers of the fairest hue shall in the beds 
Strike deep their spreading roots; with nicest care 
Each pathway, every corner, shall be kept: 
And of the palace also give me charge; 
At proper times the windows I will open, 
Lest noxious vapours should the pictures mar; 
The wans, with choicest stucco-work adorned, 
I with light feather-work will free from dust; 
There shall the polished pavement brightly shine; 
There shall no stone, no tiling, be misplaced; 
There shall no weeds sprout from the crevices I 


PRINCESS. 
I find no counsel in my troubled breast. 
And find no comfort for thyself and - us. 
Around I look to see if some kind god 
Will haply grant us succour, and reveal 
Some healing plant, or potioll, to restore 
Peace to thy bewildered senses, peace to us I 
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The truest word that Howeth from the lip, 
The surest renIedy, hath lost its po\ver. 
Lea ve thee I nlust, - yet doth my heart refuse 
From thee to part. 


TASSO. 
Ye gods! And is it she? 
She who thus pities, who thus speaks with thee? 
And couldst thou e'er mistake that noble heart? 
And, in her presence, was it possible, 
That thee despondency could seize, could master? 
No, no, 'tis thou! I am myself again! 
Oh, speak once more! S\veet conlfort let 11Ie hear 
Again from thy dear lips! Speak, nor withdraw 
Thy counsel from me. Say, \vhat nlust I do, 
That I nlay win the pardon of the prince, 
That thou thyself mayst freely pardon me, 
That ye may both \vith pleasure take me back 
Into your princely service? Speak to me. 


PRINCESS. 
It is but little we require from thee, 
And yet that little seemeth all too much. 
:Freely shouldst thou resign thyself to us. 
We wish not fronI thee aught but what thou art, 
If only \vith thyself thou wert at peace. 
When joy thou feelest, thou dost cause us joy; 
\Vhen thou dost fly fronl it, thou grievest us ; 
And if sometimes we are impatient with thee, 
'Tis only that we fain would succour thee, 
And feel, alas! our succour all in vain, 
If thou the friJndly hand forbear to grasp, 
Stretched longingly, which yet cloth reach thee not. 


TASSO. 
'Tis thou thyself, a holy angel still, 
As when at first thou didst appear to me! 
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The mortal's darkened vision, oh, forgive! 
If, while he gazed, he for a moment erred, 
Now he again discerns thee; and his soul 
Aspires to honour thee eternally. 
A flood of tenderness o'erwhelrns my heart- 
She stands before me! She! What feeling this ? 
Is it distraction draws me unto thee? 
Or is it madness? or a sense sublime 
'\Vhich apprehends the purest, loftiest truth ? 
Yes: 'tis the only feeling that on earth 
Hath power to Inake and keep me truly blest, 
Or that could overwhelm me with despair, 
What time I wrestled with it, and resolved 
To banish it for ever fronl my heart. 
This fiery passion I had thought to quell, 
Still with Inine inmost being strove and strove, 
And in the strife my very self destroyed, 
Which is to thee indissolubly bound. 


PRINCESS. 
If thou wouldst have me, Tasso, listen to thee, 
Restrain this fervid glow, which frightens me. 


TASSO. 
Restrains the goblet's rim the bubbling wine 
That sparkling foams, and overflows its bounds? 
Thine every word doth elevate my bliss, 
With every word more brightly gleanls thine eye, 
Over my spirit's depths there comes a change: 
Relieved from dark perplexity, I feel 
Free as a god; and all I owe to thee! 
A chartn unspeakable, which masters me, 
Flows from thy lips. Thou makest Ille all thine. 
Of my own being nought belongs to me. 
Mine eye gro\vs dim in happiness and light, 
My senses fail; no more my foot sustains me: 
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Thou dra west Ine to thee with resistless might, 
And my heart rushes self-impelled to thee. 
Me hast thou won for all eternity, 
Then take my whole of being to thyself. 
(He throws hirnself into her arms, and clasps her to 
his bosom.) 


PRINCESS. 
(Throwing him from her, and retiring in haste.) 
Away! 


LEONORA. 
(Who has for some timle appeared in the background, 
hastening forward.) 
What hath befallen? Tasso! Tasso! 
(She follows the PRINCESS.) 


TASSO (about to follow her). 


o God! 


ALPHONSO. 
(JVho has for some time been approaching with 
ANTONIO.) 
He is distracted: hold hÜn fast. 


[Exit. 


SCENE V. - TASSO, ANTONIO. 


ANTONIO. 
If that a foeman - as thou deem'st thyself 
Environed by a multitude of foes - 
Beside thee stood, how would he triumph now! 
Unhappy man! I am not yet n1yself! 
When something quite unparallelled occurs) 
When something nlonstrous first arrests our sight, 
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The staggered spirit stands a moment still ; 
For we know nothing to compare it with. 


TASSO (after a long pause). 
Fulfil thine office: I perceive 'tis thou! 
Ay, thou deservest the prince's confidence. 
Fulfil thine office, since my doom is sealed: 
With lingering torture
, torture me to death 1 
Draw! draw the shaft, that I may feel the barb 
That lacerates, with cruel pallgs, nlY heart! 
The tyrant's precious instrument art thou; 
Be thou his jailer - executioner - 
For these are offices become thee well! 
(Towa'rd the scene.) 
Yes, tyrant, go ! Thou couldst not to the last 
Thy wonted mask retain; in triumph go ! 
Thy slave thou hast well pinioned, hast reserved 
}1"'or predeternÜned and protracted pangs; 
Yes, go! I hate thee. In my heart I feel 
The horror which despotic power excites, 
When it is grasping, cruel, and unjust. 
(After a pause.) 
Thus, then, at last, I see myself exiled, 
Turned off, and thrust forth like a mendicant! 
Thus they \vith garlands wreathed me, but to lead 
The victÜn to the shrine of sacrifice! 
Thus, at the very last, with cunning words, 
They dre\v fron1 me nlY only property, 
1fy poenl, - ay, and they retain it too! 
N ow is my one possession in your hands, 

ly bright credential wheresoe'er I went, 
My sole resource 'gainst biting poverty! 
Ay, now I see \vhy I lIlUst take n1Ìne easeo 
'Tis a conspiracy, and thou the head. 
Thus that my song 111ay not be perfected, 
That my renown may ne'er be spread a broad, 
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That envy still a thousand faults may find, 
And my unhonoured nan1e forgotten die: 
Therefore I ll1Ust consent to idleness, 
Therefore must spare my faculties, myself. 
Oh, precious friendship! Dear solicitude! 
Odious appeared the dark conspiracy 
,,-rhich ceaseless round nle ,vove its view less web l 
But still more odious does it now appear! 


And thou too, Siren! ,vho so tenderly 
Didst lead me on with thy celestial mien, 
Thee now I know! Wherefore, 0 God, so late! 


But we so willingly deceive ourselves, 
We honour reprobates, who honour us. 
True men are never to each other known: 
Such knowledge is reserved for galley-slaves, 
Chained to a narrow plank, who gasp for breath, 
Where none hath aught to ask, nor aught to lose, 
... Where for a rascal each avows himself, 
ADd bolds his neigh bour for a rascal too,- 
Such men as these, perchance, may know each other. 
But for the rest we courteously nlisjudge them, 
Hoping they may misjudge us in return. 


How long thine hallowed image from my gaze 
Veiled the coquette, working with paltry arts! 
The mask has fallen! - Now I see Arruida 
Denuded of her charms - yes, thou art she, 
Of whom my bodeful verse prophetic sang! 


And then the little, cunning go-between! 
With what profound contempt I view her now! 
I hear the rustling of her stealthy step, 
As round me still she spreads her artful toils. 
Ay, now I know you! And let that suffice! 
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And misery, though it beggar me of all, 
I honour still, - for it hath taught me truth. 


ANTONIO. 
I hear thee with amazement, though I know 
How thy rash humour, Tasso, urges thee 
To rush in haste to opposite extrernes. 
Collect thy spirit aud command thy rage! 
Thou speakest slander, dost indulge in words 
Which to thine anguish though they be forgiven, 
Yet thou canst ne'er forgive unto thyself. 


TASSO. 
Oh, speak not to me with a gentle lip: 
Let me not hear one prudent word from thee! 
Leave me my sullen happiness, that I 
May not regain my senses, but to lose them. 
My very bones are crushed, yet do I live;- 
Ay! live to feel the agonising pain. 
Despair infolds DIe in its ruthless grasp; 
And, in the hell-pang that annihilates, 
These slanderous words are but a feeble cry 
Wrung from the depth of my sore agony. 
I will away! If honest, point the path, 
And suffer me at once to fly from hence. 


ANTONIO. 
In thine extremity I will not leave thee; 
And, shouldst thou wholly lose thy self-control, 
My patience shall not fail. 


TASSO. 
And must I, thèn, 
Yield myself up a prisoner to thee? 
Resigned I yield myself, and it is done: 
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I cease to struggle, and 'tis well with me.- 
N ow let mine anguished heart recall ho\y fair 
What, as in sport, I madly flung away. 
They hence depart - 0 God! I there behold 
The dust, ascending from their chariot-wheels- 
The riders in advance - ay, there they go 
E'en to the very place from whence I came! 
Now they are gone - they are estranged froIn me. 
o h that I once again had kissed his hand ! 
Oh that I once again might say farewell ! 
Once only might I falter, Oh, ,forgive! 
Once only hear the word, Go, thou'rt forgiven J 
Alas! I hear it not: - I ne'er shall hear it- 
Yes, I will go ! Let me but say farewell, 
Only farewell! Give me, oh, give me back 
Their longed-for presence for a single moment! 
Perchance I might recover! Never more! 
I anl rejected, doomed to banishn1ent I 
Alas! I am self-banished, never n10re 
To hear that gentle voice, that tender glance 
To meet no more- 


ANTONIO. 
Yet hear the voice of one 
Who, not without emotion, stands beside thee! 
Thou'rt not so wretched, Tasso, as thou thinkest. 
Collect thyself! Too much thou art unmanned. 


TASSO. 
And am I, then, as wretched as I seem? 
Am I as weak as I do show myself? 
Say, is all lost ? Has sorrow's direful stroke, 
As with an earthquake's sudden shock, transformed 
The stately pile into a ruined heap? 
Is all the genius flown that did erewhile 
So richly charm, and so exalt my soul? 
Is all the power extinguished which of yore 
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Stirred in my bOSOlll'S depths? Am I become 
A nothing? A mere nothing? No: all's here I 
I have it still, and yet 111yself am nothing! 
I from myself am severed, she from me! 


ANTONIO. 
Though to thyself thou seenlest so forlorn, 
Be calm, and bear in mind what still tb ou art! 


TASSO. 
Ay, in due season thou ren1Ïndest me!- 
Hath history no example for mine aid? 
Before me doth there rise no man of worth 
Who nlore hath borne than I, that with his fate 
11ine own comparing, I may gather strength? 
No: all is gone! - but one thing still relllains,- 
Tears, balmy tears, kind nature ha.s bestowed. 
The cry of anguish, when the man at length 
Can bear no more - yea, and to me beside, 
She leaves in sorrow melody a.nd speech, 
To utter forth the fulness of my woe: 
Though in their mortal anguish men are dumb, 
To me a God hath given to tell my grief. 
(ANTONIO approaches him, and takes his hand.) 
Oh, noble man! thou standest firm and calm, 
While I am like the tempest-driven wave. 
But be not boastful of thy strength. Reflect! 
Nature, whose mighty power hath fixed the rock, 
Gives to the wave its instability. 
She sends her storm, the passive wave is driven, 
And rolls and swells and falls in billowy foam. 
Yet ìn this very wave the glorious sun 
1\firrors his splendour, and the quiet stars 
Upon its heaving bosom gently rest. 
Dimmed is the splenduur, vanished is the calm!- 
In danger's hour I kno,v nlyself no longer, 
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N or am I now ashamed of the confession. 
The helm is broken, and on every side 
The reeling vessel splits. The riven planks, 
Bursting asunder, ya \vn beneath my feet! 
Thus with my outstretched arms I cling to thee! 
So doth the shipwrecked mariner at last 
Cling to the rock whereon his vessel struck. 
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Goetz von Berlichingen 
With the Iron Hand 


A Drama 


Translated by Sir Walter Scott 


This drama was written in 1771; but it was not published until 
1773, during which interval it underwent considerable alterations, 
It was the first work which Goethe submitted to the public; and 
it at once excited great attention, both on account of the origi- 
nality of the subject, allù of the vigorous and unconventional man- 
ner in which it was worked out. 




Translator's Preface 


GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN, the hero of the following 
dralna, flourished in the fifteenth century, during the 
reign of 1\Iaxinlilian the First, Enlperor of Germany. 
Previous to this period, every Gernlan noble holding a 
fief imnlediately from the emperor, exercised on his 
estate a species of sovereignty subordinate to the im- 
perial authority alone. Thus, from the princes and 
prelates possessed of extensive territories, down to the 
free knights and barons, whose donlains consisted of a 
castle and a few acres of nlountain and forest ground, 
each ,vas a petty monarch upon his o,vn property, inde- 
pendent of all control but the remote supremacy of the 
emperor. 
Arnong the extensive rights conferred by such a con- 
stitution, that of waging war against each other, by 
their own private authority, was most precious to a 
race of proud and military barons. These private wars 
were called feuds, and the privilege of carrying them on 
was named Fa
{;strecht (club-law). As the empire ad- 
vanced in civilisation, the evils attending feuds became 
dreadfully conspicuous: each petty knight was by law 
entitled to make \var upon his neighbours without any 
further cerenlony than three days' previous defiance by 
a written form called Fehdeb1
ief. Even the Golden 
Bull, 'which renledied so nlany evils in the Gernlanic 
body, left this dangerous privilege in full vigour. In 
time the residence of every free baron became a fortress, 
fron1 \vhich, as his passions or avarice dictated, sallied 
a band of Inarauders to back his quarrel, or to collect 
an extorted revenue from the merchants who presunled 
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to pass through his domain. At length whole bands 
of these free booting nobles used to league together for 
the purpose of mutual defence against their more power- 
ful neigh bours, as likewise for that of predatory excur- 
sions against the princes, free to,vns, and ecclesiastic 
states of the empire, whose wealth tempted the needy 
barons to exercise against then1 their privilege of wag- 
ing private war. These confederacies ,vere distinguished 
by various titles expressive of their object: we find 
among them the Brotherhood of the Mace, the Knights 
of the Bloody Sleeve, etc. If one of the brotherhood 
was attacked, the rest lnarched without delay to his 
assistance; and thus, though individually weak, the 
petty feudatories maintained their ground against the 
more powerful Inembers of the empire. Their inde- 
pendence and privileges ,vere recognised and secured 
to them by many edicts; and though hated and oc- 
casionally oppressed by the princes and ecclesiastical 
authorities, to whom in return they were a scourge and 
a pest, they continued to maintain tenaciously the good 
old privilege (as they termed it) of Fa
tst1
echt, which 
they had inherited from their fathers. Amid the ob- 
vious n1Ïschiefs attending such a state of society, it 
must be allo,ved that it is frequently the means of 
0 a lling into exercise the highest heroic virtues. 1\1en 
daily exposed to danger, and living by the constant 
exertion of their courage, acquired the virtues as well 
as the vices of a savage state; and among many in- 
stances of cruelty and rapine, occur not a few of the 
most exalted valour and generosity. If the fortI:ess of 
a German knight was the dread of the wealthy 111er- 
chant and abbot, it was often the ready and hospitable 
refuge of the weary pilgrim and oppressed peasant. 
Although the owner subsisted by the plunder of the 
rich, yet he was frequently beneficent to the poor, and 
beloved by his o,vn family dependents and allies. The 
spirit of chivalry doubtless contributed much to soften 
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the character of these n1arauding nobles. A respect 
for themselves taught them generosity toward their 
prisoners, and certain acknowledged rules prevented 
many of the atrocities which it might have been ex- 
pected would have marked these feuds. No German 
noble, for example, if made captive, was confined in 
fetters or in a dungeon, but remained a prisoner at 
large upon his parole <,vhich was called knightly ward), 
either in the castle of his conqueror, or in some other 
place assigned to him. The same species of honourable 
captivity was often indulged by the en1peror to of- 
fenders of a noble rank, of ,vhich sonle instances will 
be found in the follo,ving pages. 
Such was the state of the German nobles, when, 011 
the 7th of August, 1495, ,vas published the n1emorable 
edict of l\laximilian for the establishment of the public 
peace of the empire. By this ordinance, the right of 
private war was totally abrogated, under the penalty 
of the Ban of the en1pire, to be. enforced by the Im- 
perial Chanlber then instituted. This was at once a 
sentence of anathelna secular and spiritual, containing 
the dooms of outlawry and excommunication. This 
ordinance was highly acceptable to the princes, bishops, 
and free towns, who had little to gain and much to 
lose in these perpetual feuds; and they combined to 
enforce it with no srnall severity against the petty 
feudatories: these, on the other hand, sensible that the 
very root of their importance consisted in their privi- 
lege of declaring private war, without which they fore- 
saw they would not long be able to maintain their 
independence, struggled hard against the execution of 
this edict, by which their confederacies were declared 
unla wfuI, and all means taken from them of resisting 
their richer neighbours. 
Upon the jarring interests of the princes and clergy 
on the one hand, and of the free knights and petty im- 
perial feudatories on the other, arise the incidents of 
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the following drama. The hero, Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen, was in reality a zealous champion for the priv- 
ileges of the free knights, and was repeatedly laid 
under the Ban of the empire for the feuds in which he 
was engaged, from which he was only released in con- 
sequence of high reputation for gallantry and gener- 
osity. His life was published at NUl'en}berg, 1731; 
and sonle account of his exploit
, with a declaration of 
feud (Fchdebrief) issued by him against that city, will 
be found in 1\leusel's ., Inquiry into History," vol. iv. 
While the princes and free knights were thus banded 
against each other, the peasants anù Londsnlen reluained 
in the lllost abject state of ignorance and oppression. 
Tbis occasioned at different tiules the most desperate 
insurrections, resembling in their nature, and in the 
atrocities conlmitted by the furious insurgents, the re- 
bellions of Tyler and Cade in England, or that of 
the J acquerie in France. Such an eyent occurs in the 
following tragedy. There is also a scene founded upon 
the noted institution' called tbe Secret or Invisible 
Tribunal. With this extraordinary judicatory, the 
members and executioners of \vhich were unknown, 
and Inet in secret to doorn to death those criminals 
whom other courts of justice could not reach, the 
English reader has been lilade acquainted by several 
translations froni the Gernlan, particularly the excel- 
lent romances called "Herman of U nna," and "Alf 
von Duilman." 
The following drama was written by the elegant 
author of the" Sorrows of W eIther," in inlÌtation, it is 
said, of the manner of Shakespeare. This resemblance 
is not to be looked for in the sty Ie or expression, but 
in the outline of the characters, and mode of conduct- 
ing the incidents of the piece. In Gennany it is the 
object of enthusiastic adlniration, partly owing dou Lt- 
less to the force of national partiality toward a per- 
forrnance in which the ancient nlanners of the country 
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are faithfully and forcibly painted. Losing, however, 
this ad vantage, and under all the defects of a trans- 
lation, the translator ventures to hope, that, in the fol- 
lo,ving pages, there will still be found something to 
excite interest. SOIne liberties have been taken with 
the original, in on1Ítting t,vo occasional disquisitions 
upon the civil law as practised in Germany.l Literal 
accuracy has been less studied in the translation, than 
an attempt to convey the spirit and general effect of 
the piece. Upon the whole, it is hoped the version 
will be found faithful; of which the translator is less 
distrustful, owing to the friendship of a gentleman of 
high literary en1Ínence, who has obligingly taken the 
trouble of superintending the publication. 
WALTER SCOTT. 


Edinburgh, 3d February, 1799. 


1 In the present revision these omitted portions are restored, 
whilst a few corrections have been made with a view to greater 
literalness. - ED. 
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Goetz von Berlichingen 
With the Iron Hand 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. - An Inn at Schwarzenberg in Franconia. 


METZLER and SIEVERS, two Swabian peasants, are 
seated at a table. At the fire, at some distance from 
thern, two troopers from Ba'ìnberg. The Innkeeper. 
SIEVERS. IIänsel! Another cup of brandy - and 
Christian measure. 
INNKEEPER. Thou art a Never-enough. 
METZLER (apart to SIEVERS). Repeat that agaIn 
about Berlichingen. - The Bambergers, there, are so 
angry they are almost black in the face. 
SIEVERS. Bambergers ! - What are they about 
here ? . 
METZLER. Weislingen has been two days up yonder 
at the castle with the earl - they are his attendants 
- they came with him, I know not whence. They 
are waiting for him - He is going back to Bam- 
berg. 
SIEVERS. Who is that Weislingen ? 
METZLER. The Bishop of Bamberg's right hand! a 
powerful lord, who is lying in wait to play Goetz some 
trick. 
SIEVERS. He had better take care of hi
self. 
%35 
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]'1ETZLER (aside). Prithee go on 1 (Aloud.) How 
long is it since Goetz had a Dew dispute with the 
bishop? I thought all had been agreed and squared 
between them. 
SIEVERS. Ay! Agreement ,vith priests! - 'Vhen 
the bishop saw he could do no good, and always got 
the ,vorst of it, he pulled 
n his horns, and made ha
te 
to patch up a truce - and honest Berlichingen yielded 
to an absurd extent, as he always does when he has 
the ad vantage. 
l\IETZLER. God bless him! a worthy nobleman. 
SIEV ERS. Only think! '\Vas it not shanleful? 
They fell upon a page of his, to his no small surprise; 
but they ,vill soon be mauled for that. 
METZLER. How provoking that his last stroke 
should have missed. He must have been plaguily 
annoyed. 
SIEVERS. I don't think anything has vexed hitn so 
much for a long time. Look you, all had been calcu- 
lated to a nicety: the time the bishop would come 
from the bath, with ho\v nlany attendants, and which 
road; and, had it not been betrayed by some traitor, 
Goetz would have blessed his bath for him, and rubbed 
him dry. 
FIRST TROOPER. What are you prating there about 
our bishop? do you want to pick a quarrel? 

IEVERS. Mind your own affairs: you have nothing 
to do with our table. 
SECOND TROOPER. Who taught you to speak dis- 
respectfully of our bishop? 
SIEVERS. Am I bound to answer your questions? 
- Look at the fool! 
[ The first TROOPER boxes his ears. 
}"IETZLER. Smash the rascal! 
[They attack each other. 
SECOND TROOPER (to METZLER). Con1e on if you 
dare - 
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INXKEEPER (scparläing thc'Jì
). Will you be quiet? 
Zounds I Take yourself off if you have any scores to 
settle: in my house I wíll have order and decency. 
(He pushes the TROOPERS 01J-t of doors.) - And what 
are you about, you jackasses? 
1\IETZLER. No bad names, Häusel I or your sconce 
shall pay for it. COlne, comrade, we'll go and thrash 
those blackguards. 


Enter two of BERLICHINGEN'S TROOPERS. 


FIRST TROOPER. What's the matter? 
SIEVERS. Ah! Good day, Peter! - Good day, Veit! 
- Whence con1e you? 
oJ 
SECOXD TROOPER. 1\lind you don't let out WhOIrl 
we serve. 
SIEVERS (whispering). Then, your master Goetz 
isn't far off? 
FIRST TROOPER. Hold your tongue! - Have you 
haJ a quarrel? 
SIEVERS. You must have lllet the fellows without 
- they are Bambergers. 
FIRST TROOPER. What brings them here? 
SIEVERS. They escort Weislingen, who is up yon- 
der at the castle with the earl. 
FIRST TROOPER. Weislingen! 
SECOND TROOPER (aside to his companion). Peter, 
that is grist to our mill- How long has he been 
here? 
METZLER. Two days; but he is off to-day, as I 
heard one of his fellows say. 
FIRST TROOPER (asule). Did I not tell you he was 
here? - We Inight have waited yonder long enough 
- Come, Veit- 
SIEVERS. Help us first to drub the Bambergers. 
SECOND TROOPER. There are already t\VO of you- 
We must a\vay - Fare\vell! [Excu'nt both TROOPERS. 
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IE\TERS. Scurvy dogs, these troopers! They won't 
strike a blow without pay. 
l\IETZLER. I could s",-ear" they have something in 
hand. - \Yhom do they serve? 
SIEVERS. I anI not to tell- They serve Goetz. 
l\IETZLER. So ! - "\Vell, no\v we'll cudgel those 
fello\vs outside - \Vhile I have a quarter-staff' I care 
not for their spits. 
SIEVERS. If we durst but once serve the princes in 
the same. manner, who drag our skins over our ears! 
[ Excu,nt. 


SCENE II. - A Oottage in a thick Forest. 


GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN discorcered walking among the 
trees before the door. 
GOETZ. Where linger my sel
vants? - I must \valk 
up and down, or sleep will overcon1e n1e - Fiye days 
and nights already on the \vatch - It is hardly 
earned, this bit of life and freedorn. But 'when I have 
caught thee, Weislingen, I shall take nlY ease. (Fills 
a glass of wine, and drinks,. looks at the flask.)- 
Again empty. - George 1 - While this and my cour- 
age last, I can laugh at the alubition and chicanery 
of prilJces! - George 1 - You rnay send round your 
obsequious Weislingen to your uncles and cousins 
to calumniate my character - Be it so - I all] on 
the alert. - Thou hast escaped me, bishop: tl
en thy 
dear Weislingen shall pay the score. - George 1- 
Doesn't the boy hear? - George! George l' 
GEORGE (entering in the cuirass of a full-grown man). 
Worshipful sir. 
GOETZ. What kept you? "\Vere you asleep?- 
What in the Devil's name ll1eans this Inasquerade?- 
Come hither: you don't look amiss. Be not ashamed, 
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boy; you look bravely. Ah! if you could but fill it! 
Is it Hans' cuirass? 
GEORGE. He wished to sleep a little, and unbuck- 
led it. 
GOETZ. He takes things easier than his Dlaster. 
GEORGE. Do not be angry! I took it quietly away 
and put it on, then fetched DlY father's old sword frolD 
the wall, ran to the meadow, and drew it- 
GOETZ. And laid about you, no doubt? - Rare 
tÌ1nes for the bran) bles and thorns! - Is Hans 
, asleep? 
GEORGE. He started up and cried out to nle when 

.ou called - I was trying to unhuckle the Clurass 
when I heard you twice or thrice. 
GOETZ. Go take back his cuirass, and ten hÜn to 
be ready with his horses. 
GEORGE. I have fed thenl well, and they are ready 
bridled: you Juay lnount when you will. 
GOETZ. Bring Ule a stoup of wine. Give Hans a 
gla-ss too, and tell hÏ1n to be on the alert -- there is 
gooù cause: I expect the return of my scouts every 
mOlnent. 
GEORGE. Ah! noble sir I 
GOETZ. What's the lnatter ? 
GEORGE. May I not go \vith you? 
GOETZ. Another time, George - Wh'ill we waylay 
merchants and seize their wagons- 
GEORGE. Another tÏ1ne! - You have said that so 
often. - Oh, this tinle, this time! I will only skulk 
hehind; just keep on the lookout -- I \vill gather up 
aU the spent arro\vs for you. 
GOETZ. Next tirne, George! - Yon must first have 
a doublet, a steel cap, and a lance. 
GEORGE. Take 111e with you no\v! - Had I been 
\vith you last time, you would not have lost your cross
 
bow. 
GOETZ. Do you know about that? 
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GEORGE. You threw it at your antagonist's head: 
one of his followers picked it up, and off with it he 
went. ] )on't I know about it ? 
GOETZ. Did my people tell you ? 
GEORGE. Oh, yes'! and for that, I whistle theln all 
sorts of tunes while we dress the horses, and teach 
them merry songs too. 
GOETZ. Thou art a brave boy. 
GEORGE. Take me \vith you to prove myself so. 
GOETZ. The next tinle, I promise you ! Yon n1ust 
not go to battle unarnled as you are. There is a time 
coming which will also require nlen. I tell thee, boy, 
it will be a dear tinie. Princes shall offer their treas- 
ures for a Ulan whom they now hate. Go, George, give 
Hans his cuirass again, and bring me wine. (Exit 
GEORGE.) Where can nlY people be? It is incompre- 
hensible ! - A ulonk! What brings him here so late? 
Enter B?'other l\IARTIN. 
GOETZ. Good evening, reverend father! Whence 
come you so late? Man of holy rest, thou shamest 
many knights. 
MARTIN. Thanks, noble sir I I am at present but 
an unworthy brother, if we COlne to titles. My cloister 
name is Augustin; but I like better to be called by my 
Christian nam
, Martin. 
GOETZ. You are tired, Brother l\lartin, and doubtless 
thirsty. 


Enter GEORGE with wine. 


GOETZ. Here, in good time, comes wine. 
l\IARTIN. For me a draught" of water. I dare not 
drink wine. 
GOETZ. Is it against your vow? 
l\IARTIN. Noble sir, to drink wine is not against my 
vow; but because wine is against IllY vow, therefore I 
drink it not. 
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GOETZ. IIo\v am I to understand that? 

fARTI:\. 'Tis \vell for thee that thou dost noL 
understand it. Eating and drinking nourish man's 
life. 
GOETZ. \Vell ! 
l\IARTI
. \Vhen thou hast eaten and drunken, thou 
art, as it were, new born, stronger, bolder, fitter for 
action. 'Viue rejoices the heart of man, and joyous- 
ness is the lnother of every virtue. \Vhen thou hast 
drunk wine, thou art double what thou shouldst be! 
twice as ingenious, twice as enterprising, and twice as 
active. 
GOETZ. As I drink it, what you say is true. 

1ARTIN. 'Tis \vhen thus taken in Inoderation that 
I Rpeak of it. But we - [GEORGE b'l'ings wate1\ 
GOETZ (aside to GEORGE). Go to the road \vhich 
leads to Daxbach: lay thine ear close to the earth, anJ 
listen for the tread of horses. Return iInmediately. 
l\IARTIN. But '\ve, on the other hand, when we have 
eaten and drunken, are the reverse of what we should 
be. Our sluggish digestion depresses our mental PO\y- 
ers; and, in the indulgence of luxurious ease, desires 
are generated which gro\v too strong for our weak- 
n ess. 
GOETZ. One 'glass, Brother l\lartin, '\vill not disturb 
your sleep. You have tra vellerl far to-day. (Raises 
his gla'ss.) Here's to all fighting-lnen ! 
l\IARTI
. \Vith all Iny heart. (They ring the'ir 
glasses.) I cannot ahide idle people - yet \vill I not say 
that all monks are idle; they do what they can: I anl 
just come from St. Bede, where I slept last night. The 
prior took llle into the garden: that is their hive. Ex- 
cellent salad, cabbages in perfectioI?, and such cauli- 
flowers and artichokes as you will hardly find in Europe. 
GOETZ. So that is not the life for you? 
[Goes o
tt, and looks anxiously after the boy. Returns. 
l\fARTIN. Would that God had made nle a garde,ner 
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or day-labourer! I n1Ïght then have been happy! l\ly 
convent is Erfurt in Saxony: lny abbot loves me; he 
kno\vs I cannot renlain idle; and so he senJs 111e rounù 
the country, wherever there is business to be done. I 
anl on nlY way to the Bishop of Constance. 
GOETZ. Another glass. Good speed to you! 
l\IARTI
. The san1e to you. 
GOETZ. 'Vhy ùo you look at me so steadfastly, 
brother? 
l\L\RTIX. I aln in love with your arnlour. 
GOETZ. 'V ould you like a suit? It is heavy and 
toilsome to the 'wearer. 
l\fARTIX. What is not toilsolne in this world?- 
But to 111e nothing is so much so as to renounce lHY 
very nature I Poverty, chastity, obedieuee, - three 
vows, each of which taken singly seelllS the lllost 
dreadful to hunlanity - so insupportable are they all; 
- and to spend a lifetÏ1ne under this burden, or to 
groan despairingly under the still heavier loaù of an 
evil conscience - Ah! Sir l{night, what are the toils 
of your life compared to the sorrows of a state, which, 
frolll a n1istaken desire of clra wing nearer to the Deity, 
condeInns as crinles the best inlPulses of our nature,- 
in1pulses by which \ve live, gro\v, and prosper! 
GOETZ. 'V ere your vow less sacred, I ,,-ould give 
you a suit of annour and a steed, and We woul<.l riùe 
out together. 
l\IARTI
. 'V ould to I-Ieaven my shoulders had 
strength to bear armour, and Iny arm to unhorse an 
enelny! Poor, weak hand, accustoITIed fronl infancy 
to swing censers, to bear crosses and banners of peace, 
how couldst thou nlanage the lance and falchion? l\Iy 
voice, tuned only to Aves and Hallelujahs, would be a 
herald of Iny \veakness to the eneIllY ; \vhile yours would 
overpower him: otherwise no vows should keep 111e 
from entering an order founded by the Creator hinlself. 
GOETZ. To your happy return I [Drinks. 
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L-\RTIX. I d.rink that only in conlplin1ent to you! 
A return to IllY prison nlust ever be unhappy. \Vhen 
you, Sir Knight, return to your castle, \vith the con- 
sciousness of your courage and strength, \v hich no 
fatigue can overCOIUC; \vhen you, for the first time, after 
a long absence, stretch yourself unarmed upon your 
bed, secure frolu the attack of enenlies, and resign 
yourself to a sleep s\veeter than the draught after a 
long thirst, - then can you speak of happiness. 
GOETZ. ....\.nd accordingly it cumes but seldom! 
l\L-\RTIN ('with growing arilo
lr). But, when it 
does conle, it is a foretaste of paradise. \Vhen you 
return h0111e laden \vith the spoils of your enemies, and 
ren1e111ber, " Such a one I struck fronl his horse ere he 
could discharge his piece - such another I overthrew, 
horse and luan," then you ride to your castle, and- 
nOETZ. Anrl \yhat 1 
l\IARTI
. And your \vife - (Fills a glass.) To her 
health! (Hc wipes his eyes.) You have one? 
GOETZ. A virtuous, noble \vife ! 
l\lARTIN. Happy the Iuan \vho possesses a virtuous 
\vife: his life is doubled. This blessing was denied 
Ille, yet \vas 'wonlan the glory or cro\v'n of creation. 
GOETZ (asidt!). I grieve for him. The sense of his 
condition preys upon his heart. 
Enter GEORGE, b1'eathless.. 
GEORGE. l\ly lord, my lord, I hear horses ill full 
gallop! - two of thenl 
 'Tis they for certain. 
GOETZ. Bring out lny steed: let Hans nlount. 
Fare\vell, dear brother, God be with you. Be cheerful 
and patient. He will give you an1ple scope. 
MARTIN. Let 111e request your name. 
GOETZ. Pardon nle - Farewell ! 
[Gin's bis left hand. 
:\IARTIY. \Vhy do you give the left? - ...\.n1 I un- 
,vorthy of the knightly right hand? 
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GOETZ. '\Vere you the enlperor, you must be satis- 
fied \vith this. l\ly right hand, though not useless in 
con1bat, is unresponsive to the grasp of affection. It is 
one 'with its lllailed gauntlet - You see, it is iron! 
l\IARTIN. Then art thou Goetz of Berlichingen. I 
thank thee, Heaven, who hast shown llle the nlali \vhon1 
princes hate, but to Wh011l the oppressed throng! (lIe 
takes his 'right hand.) Withdraw not this hand: let 
llle kiss it. 
GOETZ. You lnust not! 
11.:ARTI
. Let Ine, let nle - Thou hand, more worthy 
even than the saintly relic through which the nlost 
sacred blood has fio\ved! lifeless instrulllent, quickened 
by the noblest spirit's faith in God. 
[GOETZ adjusts his hel1net, and takes h'l's lanrc, 
J\1.:ARTI
. There 'was a lllonk a11long us about a year 
ago, who visited you when your hand was shot off at 
the siege of Landshut. He used to tell us what yon 
suffered, and your grief at being disabled for your 1>1'0- 
fession of arms, till you l'e11leln1ered having heard 011(' 
who had also lost a hand, and yet served long as a gal- 
lant knight - I 
hall never forget it. 
Enter the tu.o TROOPERS. They speak apart wÜh 
GOETZ. 
J\íARTIY (continuing). I shall never forget his 
\vords, uttered in the noblest, the Blost childlike, 
trust in God: "If I had t\yelve hands, ,vhat would 
they avail 11le without thy grace? then 111ay I 'with 
only one - " 
({OETZ. In the \vood of Haslach, then. (Turns to 

[AUTIX.) Fare\vell, 'worthy brother! [EuLb'races hin
. 
l\íARTIN. Forget n1e not, as 1 never shall forget 
thee! [Exeunt GOETZ and his TnooPEHS. 
l\fARTIN. Ho\v IllY heart beat at the sight of him! 
He spoke not, yet lny spirit recognised his.' 'Vhat rap- 
ture to behold a great Inan ! 
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GEORG-E. l1everend sir, you ,viII sleep here? 
::\fARTIN. Can I have a bed? 
GEORGE. No, sir! I know of beds only by hearsay: 
in our quarters there is nothing but straw. 
l\IAR TIN. I t ,viII serve. What is thy name ? 
GEORG-E. George, reverenù sir. 
MARTIN. George! Thou hast a gallant patron 
saint. ' 
GEORGE. They say he was a trooper: that is ,vhat 
I intend to be. 
l\IARTIN. Stop. (Takes a pictu're frro'ln his breviary, 
and gives it to hÙn.) There behold him - follow his 
example; be brave, and fear God. 
[Exit into the cottage. 
GEORGE. Ah! wbat a splendid gray horse! If I 
had but one like that - and the golden armour. 
There is an ugly dragon. At present I shoot nothing 
but sparrows. 0 St. George! make me but tall and 
strong; give me a lance, armour, and such a horse, and 
then let the dragons corne! [Exit. 


SCENE III. - An Apa1'tment in Jaxthausen, the Oastle 
of Goetz von Berlichingen. 


ELIZABETH, l\;IARIA, and CHARLES discovered. 
CHARLES. Pray, now, dear aunt, tell nle again that 
story about the good child: it is so pretty - 
l\IARIA. Do you tell it to Ine, little rogue! that I 
may see if you have paid attention. 
CHARLES. Wait, then, till I think. - "There was 
once upon" - Yes - "There was once upon a time 
a child, and his mother was sick: so the child went 


" 


MARIA. No, no ! - "Then 11 is n10ther saiù, , Dear 
child - ' " 
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CHARLES. '" I all} sick - ' " 
l\L.\.RIA. '" And cannot go out -' " 
CHARLES. "
.l\.nd gave hin} Blaney, and said, 'Go 
and buy yourself a Lreakfast.' There came a poor 
Ulan - " 
l\lARIA. "The child wellt. There met hiln an old 
Ulan who \vas" - N O\V, Charles! 
CHAHLES. '" \Vho \vas - old - " 
::\L\.RIA. Of course. " 'Yh 0 \vas hardly able to 
,\yalk, and said, 'Dear child - ' " 
CHARLES. " , Give me something: I have eaten not 
a nlorsel yesterday or to-day.' Then the child gave 
hÍ1n the nloney - " 
l\IARIA. "That should have bought his break- 
fast - " 
CHARLES. " Then the old man said - " 
l\IARIA. "Then the old nlan took the child by the 
hand - " 
CHARLES. "By the hand, and said - and became a 
fine beautiful saint - and said - ' Dear ehild - ' " 
l\IARIA. '" The Jloly Virgin rewards thee for thy 
benevolence through me; whatever sick person thou 
touch est - ' " 
CHARLES. " '\Vith thy hand'" - It was the right 
hand, I think. 
MARIA. Yes. 
CHARLES. " , He \vill get well directly - ' " 
l\fARIA. "Then the child ran hOIne, and could not 
speak for joy - " 
CHARLES. "And fell upon his lllother's neck, and 
wept for joy - " 
MARIA. "Then the 11lother cried, 'What is this 1 ' 
and became" - N O\V, Charles. 
CHARLES. "Becallle -- becanle - " 
l\lAIUA. You do not attend - "and became well. 
And the child cured kings and eillperors, and became 
so rich that he built a great abbey." 
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ELIZABETH. I cannot understand why Iny husband 
stays. He has been away five days and nights, and he 
hoped to have fil1Ïshed his adventure so quickly. 
l\IARIA. 1 have long felt uneasy. Were I married 
to a n)an who continually incurred such danger, I 
should die within the first year. 
ELIZABETH. I thank God that he has made me of 
fil'lner stuff! 
CHARLES. But must my father ride out if it is so 
dangerous? 
l\1ARIA. Such is his good pleasure. 
ELIZ
\.BETH. He must, indeed, dear Charles! 
CHARLES. Wily? 
ELIZABETH. Do you not remember the last time he 
rode out, when he brought you those nice things? 
CHAHLES. "\Vill he bring nle anything now? 
ELIZABETH. I believe so. Listen: there was a 
tailor at Stutgard who was a capital archer, and had 
gained the prize at Cologne.. 
CHARLES. Was it much ? 
ELIZABETH. A hundred dollars; and afterward they 
would not pay hitn. 
l\IARIA. That was naughty, eh, Charles? 
CHARLES. Naughty people! 
ELIZABETH. The tailor came to your father, and 
begged him to get his llloney for him: then your 
father rode out, and intercepted a party of merchants 
frOln Cologne, and kept them prisoners till they paid 
the nloney. Would not you have ridden out too? 
CHARLES. No; for one must go through a dark, 
thick wood, \vhere there are gipsies and witches- 
ELIZABETH. You're a fine fellow; afraid of witches! 
l\lARIA. Charles, it is far better-to 'live at home in 
your castle, like a quiet Christian knight. One may 
find opportunities enough or doing good on one's own 
lands. Even the worthiest knights do more harm than 
good in their excursions. 
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ELIZABETH. Sister, you know not what you are 
saying. - God grant our boy may become braver as he 
gro\vs up, and not 'take after that Weislingen, who has 
dealt so faithlessly with my husband. 
MARIA. We will not judge, Elizabeth. ]\tIy brother 
is highly incensed, and so are you: I anI only a spec- 
tator in the Inatter, and can be more impartial. 
:ELIZABETH. Weislingen cannot be defended. 
l\1ARIA. What I have heard of hin1 has interested 
me. - Even your husband relates many instances of 
his former goodness and affection. - How happy was 
their youth when they were both pages of honour to 
the n1argrave I 
ELIZABETH. That may be. But only tell me, how 
can a man ever have been good who lays snares for his 
best and truest friend? who has sold his services to 
the enelnies of my husband; and who strives, by in- 
vidious misrepresentations, to poison the rnind of our 
noble emperor, who is so gracious to us ? 
[A horn is heard. 
CHARLES. Papa! papa! the warder sounds his 
horn ! Joy! joy I Open the gate! 
ELIZABETH. There he comes with booty! 
Enter PETER. 
PETER. We have fought - we have conquered! 
God save you, noble ladies! 
ELIZ.\BETH. Have you captured Weislingen ? 
PETER. HiInself and three followers. 
ELIZABETH. How canle you to stay so long? 
PETER. We lay in wait for him between N urem- 
berg and Banlberg; but he would not COlne, though 
we knew he had set out. At length \ve heard of his 
whereabouts: he had st
'uck off side\vays, and was 
staying quietly with the earl at Sch\varzenberg. 
ELIZABETH. They would also fain make the earl 
my husband's enemy. 
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PETER. 1 iUllnediately told my lTIaster. - Up and 
away \ye rode into the forest of Haslach. And it was 
curious, that, while \ve were riding along that night, a 
shepherd ,vas watching; and five wolves fell upon the 
flock, and attacked them stoutly. Then D1Y master 
laughed and said, " Good luck to us all, dear comrades, 
both to you and us!" And the good Oinen overjoyed 
us. Just then Weislingen came riding toward us with 
four attendants- 
J\tfARIA. How Iny heart beats! 
PETER. My comrade and I, as our master had com- 
manded, threw ourselves suddenly on him, and clung 
to him as if ,ve had grown together, so that he could 
not Dlove; while D1Y lTIaster and Hans fell upon the 
servants, and overpowered them. They were all taken, 
except one who escaped. 
ELIZABETH. I am curious to see hiIn.. Will he 
arri ve soon? 
PETER. They are riding through the valley, and 
will be here in a quarter of an hour. 
l\IARIA. He is, no doubt, cast down and de- 
jected? 
PETER. He looks glOOIT1Y enough. 
l\lARIA. It will grieve me to see his distress! 
ELIZABETH. Oh! I must get food ready. You are, 
no doubt, all hungry? 
PETER. Hungry enough, in truth. 
ELIZABETH (to l'rfaria). Take the cellar-keys, and 
bring the best wine. They have deserved it. 
[Exit ELIZABETH. 


CHARLES. I'll go too, aunt. 
MARIA. Come, then, boy. 
[Exeunt CHARLES and 
IARIA. 
PETER. He'll never be his father, else he would 
have gone with me to the sta ble. 


Enter GOETZ, WEISLINGEN, HANS, and other TROOPERS. 
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GOETZ (laying his hel1net and sword on a table) 
Unbuckle nlY arnlonr, and give nle 111Y doublet. Ease 
will refresh me. Brother Martin, thou saidst truly. 
You have kept us long on the watch, \Veislingen! 
[\V EISLING EN paces 'l/;]J and dou'n in silence. 
GOETZ. Be of good cheer. COllle, unarn1 yourself ! 
Where are your clothes? I hope nothing has been 
lust. (To the attendants.) Go, ask bis servants; open 
the baggage, and see that nothing is n1Ïssing. Or I 
can lend you SOlne of Jnine. 
WEISLIXGEN. Let l11e renlain as I anl - it is all one. 
GOETZ. I can give you a handsoll1e doublet, but it 
is only of lillen: it has gro\vn too tight for Ine. I 
\vore it at the marriage of my lord the palsgrave, 
\vhen your bishop \vas so incensed at me. About a 
fortnight before I had sunk t\VO of his yessels upon the 
l\lain - I was going up-stairs in the Stag at Heidel- 
berg, with Franz von Sickingen. Before you get quite 
to the top, there is a landing-place with iron rails- 
there stood the bishop, and gave his hand to Franz 
as he passed, and to nle also as I followed close behind 
hÜu. I laughed in my sleeve, and 'went to the Land- 
grave of Hanau, \vho ,vas always a kind friend to nle, 
and said, "The bishop has given nle his hand, but I'll 
\vager he did not know me." The bishop heard Ine, 
for I was speaking loud on purpose. He canle to us 
angrily, and said, "True, I gave thee Iny hand, because 
I knew thee not." To ,vhich J answered, "I know 
that, nlY lord; and so here you have your shake of the 
. hand back agaill !" The ITla.nikin gre\v red as a t
u'key- 
cock with spite; and he ran up into the roonl, and 
cOlnplained to the Palsgrave Lewis and the Prince of 
Nassau. \Ve have laughed over the scene again and 
agaIn. 
WEISLINGEN. I wish you would leave nle to myself. 
GOETZ. Why so? I entreat you be of good cheer. 
You are my prisoner, but I \vill not abuse lny power. 
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WEISLIXGEN. I have no fear of that. That is your 
duty as a knight. 
GOETZ. And yC1u. know how sacred it is to me. 
\VEISLINGEN. I am your prisoner - the rest mat- 
ters not. 
GOETZ. You should not say so. Had you been 
taken by a prince, fettered, and cast into a ùungeon, 
your jailer directed to drive sleep from your eyes- 
E'nter SERVANTS with clothes. '\V EISLINGEN 1tnarms 
hi1nself. Enter CHARLES. 
CHARLES. Good nlOlTO\V, papa! 
GOETZ (kisses hÙn). Good morrow, boy! How 
have you been this long time? 
CHARLES. Very \vell, father! Aunt says I am a 
good boy. 
GOETZ. Does she? 
CHARLES. Have you brought TIle anything? 
GOETZ. Nothing this time. 
CHARLES. I have learned a great deal. 
GOETZ. Ay ! 
CHARLES. Shall I tell you about the good child? 
GOETZ. After dinner. 
CHARLES. I know something else toò. 
GOETZ. \Vhat may that. be? 
CHARLES. cc J axthausen is a village and castle on 
the J axt, which has appertained in property and herit- 
age for two hundred years to the lords of Berlichin- 
gen -" 
GOETZ. Do you know the Lord of Berlicbingen? 
(CHARLES stares at him. ..A. side.) His learning is so 
abstruse that he does not know his own father! To 
whom does J axthausen belong? 
CHARLES. ,;c J axthausen is a village and castle upon 
the Jaxt -" 
GOETZ. I did not ask that. I kney every path, 
pass, and ford about the place before ever I knew the 
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name of the village, castle, or river. - Is your mother 
in the kitchen? 
CHARLES. Yes, papa. They are cooking a lanlb 
and turnips. 
GOETZ. Do you know that too, Jack Turnspit? 
CHARLES. And my aunt is roasting an apple for 
me to eat after dinner- 
GOETZ. Can't you eat it raw? 
CHARLES. It tastes better roasted. 
GOETZ. You nlust have a tidbit, must you?- 
Weislingen, I \vill be \vith you immediately. I must 
go and see my wife. - Come, Charles! 
CHARLES. Who is that nlan? 
GOETZ. Bid him welcome. Tell him to be merry. 
CHARLES. There's nlY hand for you, man! Be 
merry - for dinner will soon be ready. 
'VEISLI
GEN (takes up the child and kisses him). 
Happy boy! that knowest no worse evil than the 
delay of dinner. May you live to have much joy in 
your son, Berlichingen ! 
GOETZ. Where there is most light the shades are 
deepest. Yet I should thank God for it. We'11 see 
what they are about. 
[Exit with CHARLES and SERVANTS. 
WEISLINGEN. Oh, that I could but \vake and find 
this all a dream! In the power of Berlichingen!- 
from whom I had scarcely detached myself - \vhose 
remembrance I shunned like fire - \VhOnl I hoped to 
overpower I and he still the old true-hearted Goetz I 
Gracious God I what will be the end of it? Oh, Adel- 
bert I Led back to the very hall ",-here we played as 
children; when thou didst love and prize hÜll as thy 
soul I Who can know him and hate hin1? Alas I I 
an} so thoroughly insignificant here. Happy days I ye 
are gone. There, in his chair by the chimney, sat old 
Berlichingen, while \ve played around him, and loved 
each other like cherubs I How anxious the bishop 
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and all my friends will be! Well, the whole country 
\vill synlpathise \vith nlY Inisfortune. But ",-hat avails 
it ? Can they give nle the peace after which I strive? 
Reenter GOETZ with wine and goblets. 
GOETZ. We'll take a glass while dinner is prepar- 
ing. Conle, sit down - think youI't;elf at home! 
Fancy you've once more COlne to see Goetz. It is 
long since \ve have sat and enlptied a flagon together. 
(Lifts his glass.) COlne: a light heart l' 
WEISLIXGEN. Those times are gone by. 
GOETZ. God forbid! To be sure, \ve shall hardly 
pass more pleasant days than those we spent together 
at the Inargrave's court, \vhen we \vere inseparable 
night and day. I think \vith pleasure on my youth. 
Do you renlelnber the scuffle I had with the Polander, 
\vhose ponladed and frizzled hair I chanced to rub with 
my sleeve? 
'VEISLINGEN. It was at table; and he struck at 
you with a knife. 
GOETZ. I gave it hinl, ho\vever; and you had a 
quarrel upon that account with his comrades. We 
always stuck together like brave feIIo\vs, and were the 
adn1Ìration of everyone. (Raises his glass.) Castor 
and Pollux! It used to rejoice my heart when the 
margrave so cnlled us. 
WEISLINGEN. The Bishop of Wurtzburg first gave 
us the name. 
GOETZ. That bishop was a ]earned man, and withal 
so kind and gentle. I shall relnelnber as long as I 
live how he used to caress us, praise our friendship, 
and say," Happy is the Inan who is his friend's twin 
brother." 
WEISLINGEN. No more of that. 
GOETZ. Why not? I know nothing more delight- 
ful after fatigue than to talk over old 'times. Indeed, 
when I recall to mind how we bore good and bad for- 
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tune together, and \vere all in all to each other, and 
how I thought this was to continue for ever! 'Vas 
not that Iny sole comfort when my hand was shot 
away at Landshut, and you nursed and tended me like 
a brother? I hoped Adelbert would in future be my 
right hand. And now 
 
'VEISLINGEN. . Alas I 
GOETZ. Radst thou but listened to me when I 
begged thee to go with IDe to Brabant, all would have 
been well. But then that unhappy turn for court- 
dangling seized thee, and thy coquetting and flirting 
with the women. I ah,vays told thee, when thou 
wouldst Inix \vith these lounging, vain court syco- 
phants, and entertain thenl with gossip about unlucky 
matches and seduced girls, scandal a bout absent 
friends, and all such trash as they take interest in, - 
I al ways said, Adelbert, thou wilt beconle a rogue! 
WEISLINGRN. To what purpose is all this? 
GOETZ. '\V ould to God I could forget it, or that it 
were òther\vise I Art not thou free and nobly born as 
any in Geflnany; independent, subject to the enlperor 
alone; and dost crouch alllong vassals? What is the 
bishop to thee? Granted, he is thy neighbour, and 
can do thee a shrewd turn; hast thou not power and 
friends to requite hinl in kind? Art thou ignorant of 
the dignity of a free knight, who depends only upon 
God, the emperor, and hÜnself, that thou degradest 
thyself to be the courtier of a stubborn, jealous priest? 
'\VEISLINGEN. Let me speak! 
GOETZ. What hast thou to say? 
WEISLIXGEN. You look upon the princes as the 
- wolf upon the shepherd. And can you blame them 
for defending their territories and property? Are they 
a moment secure froln the unruly knights, who plun- 
der their vassals even upon the highroads, and sack 
their castles and villages ? Upon the other hand, our 
country's enemies threaten to overrun the lands of our 
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beloved enIperor; yet, while he needs the princes' 
assistance, they can scarce defenù their OWll lives: is 
it not our good genius \vhich at this monlent leads 
thelTI to devise nIeans of procuring peace for Germany, 
of securing the adn1Ïnistratioll of justice, and giving to 
great and slnall the blessings of quiet? And can you 
Llaule us, Berlichingen, for securing the protection of 
the powerful princes, our neighbours, whose assistance 
is at hand, rather than relying on that of the enIperor, 
\vho is so far removed fronl us, and is hardly able to 
protect hÜnself? 
GOETZ. Yes, yes, I understand you. \Veislingen, 
were the princes as you paint them, we should all 
have \vhat \ve want. Peace anù quiet ! No doubt! 
Every bird of prey naturally likes to eat its plunder 
undisturbed. The general \veal! If they would but 
take the trouble to study that. And they trifle ",-ith 
the emperor' shamefully. Every day some new tinker 
or other comes to give his opinion. The emperor 
nleans well, and \vould gladly put things to rights; 
but because he happens to understand a thing readily, 
aud, by a single word, can put a thousand hands into 
motion, he thinks everything will be as speedily and 
as easily accomplished. Ordinance upon ordinance is 
pronlulgated, each nullifying the last; while the 
princes obey only those \vhich serve their own inter- 
est, and prate of peace and security of the enlpire, 
while they are treading under foot their weaker neigh- 
bours. I will be sworn, many a one thanks God in 
his heart that the Turk keeps the emperor fully 
employed! 
\VEISLI
GEN. You view things your own way. 
GOETZ. So does everyone. The question is, which 
is the right way to view them? And your plans at 
least shun the day. . 
\VEISLINGEN. You may say what you will: I am 
your pnsoner. 
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GOETZ. If your conscience is free, so are you. How 
was it with the general tranquillity? I reruenlber 
going, as a boy of sixteen, with the margrave to the 
Imperial Diet. vVhat harangues the princes made! 
And the clergy ,vere the most vociferous of all. Your 
bishop thundered into the eillperor's ears his regard for 
justice, till one thought it had become part and parcel 
of his being. And now he has imprisoned a page of 
mine, at a tinle ,vhen our quarrels were all accommo- 
dated, and I had buried thelll in oblivion. Is not all 
settled between us? What does he want with the 
boy? 
WEISLINGEN. It was done without his knowledge. 
GOETZ. Then, why does he not release him? 
WEISLINGEN. He did not conduct himself as he 
ought. 
GOETZ. Not conduct himself as he ought! By my 
honour he performed his duty, as surely as he has been 
inlprisoned both with your knowledge and the bishop's! 
Do you think I am come into the world this very day, 
that I cannot see what all this means? 
WEISLINGEN. You are suspicious, and do uS wrong. 
GOETZ. Weislingen, shall I deal openly ,vith you? 
Inconsiderable as I an1, I am a thorn in your side, and 
Selbitz and Sickingen are no less so, because we are 
firmly resolved to die sooner than to thank anyone 
but God for the air we breathe, or pay homage to any 
one but the en1peror. This is 'why they worry me in 
every possible way, blacken my character with the 
en1peror, and among my friends and neighb<?urf?, and 
spy about for advantage over nle. They would have 
ll1e out of the way at any price; that ,vas your reason 
for imprisoning the page whom you knew I had des- 
patched for intelligence: and now you say he did not 
conduct hÏ1nself as he should då, because he would 
Dot betray my secrets. And you, Weislingen, are their 
tool I 
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WEISLING-EN. Berlichingen ! 
GOETZ. Not a \vord n1ore. I aID an enemy to long 
explanations: they deeeive either the maker or the 
hearer, and generally both. 
Enter CHARLES. 
CHARLES. Dinner is ready, father! 
GOETZ. Good news! Conle, I hope the cOlnpany 
of lny \VOlnen folk will amuse you. You always liked 
the girls. Ay, ay, they can tell many pretty stories 
about you. Come! [Exeunt. 


SCE
E IV. - The Bishop of B(onberg's Palace. 


The BISHOP, the ABBOT OF .FULÚA, OLEA RIUS, LIEB- 
TRAUT, and COURTIEHS at table. The dessert and 
wine before the1/L. 
BISHOP. Are there many of the German nobility 
studying at Bologna? 
OLEARIUS. Both nobles and citizens; and I do not 
exaggerate in saying that they acquire the most bril- 
liant reputation. It is a proverb in the university,- 
" As studious as a Gerlnan noble." .For ","hile the citi- 
zens display a laudable diligence, in order to compen- 
sate by learning for their \vant of birth, the nobles 
strive, with praiseworthy emulation, to enhance their 
ancestral dignity by superior attainments. 
ABBOT. Indeed! 
LIEBTRÁ\UT. What may one not live to hear! We 
li ve and learn, as the proverb says. " As studious as a 
German noble." I never heard that before. 
OLEARIUS. Yes: they are the adn1Ïnition of the 
whole university. Son1e of the oldest and most 
learned \vill soon be con1Ïng Lack \vith their doctor's 
degree. The elnperor \vill doubtless be happy to en.. 
trust to theln the highest offices. 
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BISHOP. He cannot fail to do so. 
ABBOT. Do you know, for instance, a young man 
--a Hessian 1- 
OI
EARIUS. There_are many Hessians \vith us. 
ABBOT. His nalne is - is - Does nobody remem- 
ber it ? His Blother was a 'lon - Oh I his father 
had but one eye, and \vas a marshal- 
LIEBTRAUT. Von Wildenholz! 
ABBOT. Right. Von Wildenholz. 
OLEARIUS. I know hiln well. A young man of 
great abilities. He is particularly esteemed for his 
talent in disputation. 
ABBOT. He has that fron1 his mother. 
LIEBTRAUT. Yes; but his father \vould never praise 
her for that quality. 
BISHOP. How call you the emperor who wrote your 
" Corpus Juris ? " 
OLEARIUS. Justinian. 
BISHOP. A \vorthy prince: - here's to his memory! 
OLEARIUS. To his memory! [They drink. 
ABBOT. That must be a fine book. 
OLEARIUS. It may be called a book of books; a 
digest of all laws; there you find the sentence ready 
for every case; and, where the text is antiquated or 
obscure, the deficiency is supplied by notes, with which 
the most learned Inen have enriched this truly adrni- 
rable work. 
ABBOT. A digest of all laws! - Indeed! - Then 
the Ten Comlnandments must be in it. 
OLEARIUS. Implicité; not explicité. 
ABBOT. That's \vhat I mean: plainly set down, 
without any explication. 
BISHOP. But the best is, you tell us that a state 
can be maintained in the nlost perfect tranquillity and 
subordination by receiving and rightly following that 
statute-book. 
OLEARIUS. Doubtless. 
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BISHOP. All doctors of la \VS ! [They dTÍ1t-k. 
OLEAIUGS. I'll tell thenl of this abroad. (They 
drink.) VV ould to heaven that 111en thought thus in 
nlY couutry. 
ABBOT. 'Vhence conle you, IllOSt learned sir? 
OLEARIUS. Frou) Frankfort, at yonr Enlinence's 
service ! 
BI8IIOP. You gentlemen of the law, then, are not 
held in high estimation there? - How comes that? 
OLEAR IUS. It is strange enough - \vhen I last went 
there to collect IllY father's effects, the n10b almost 
stoned nle when they heard I was a lawyer. 
ABBOT. God bless nle ! 
OLEARIUS. It is because their tribunal, which they 
hold in great respect, is COIllposed of people totally 
ignorant of the l
oman law. An intÜnate acquaint- 
ance with the interllal condition of the town, and also 
of its foreign relations, acquired through age and expe- 
rience, is deenled a suffieient quaJificatiün. They de- 
cide according to certain established edicts of their own, 
and SOIlle old CUStOlllS recoguised in the city and neigh- 
bourhood. 
ABBOT. That's very right. 
OLEARIGS. But far fron1 sufficient. The life of 
111an is short, and in one generation cases of 
every description cannot occur: our statute-book is a 
collectioll of precedents, furnished by the experience 
of many centuries. Be3ides, the ,vills and opinions of 
TIlen are variable: one Inan deems right to-day, what 
another disapproves to-nlorrow; and confusion and 
injustice are the inevitable results. Law determines 
absolutely, and its decrees are imnlutaLle. 
ABBOT. That's certainly better. 
OLEARIUS. But the conlmon people won't acknowl- 
edge that; and, eager as they are after novelty, they 
hate any innovation in their laws which leads them 
out of the beaten track, be it ever so much for the 
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better. They hate a jurist as if he were a cutpurse 
or a subverter of the state, and become furious if one 
attelnpts to settle among theIn. 
LIEBTRAUT. You come fronl Frankfort? - I know 
the place \vell- \ve tasted your good cheer at the 
emperor's coronation. You say your nalne is Olearius 
- I know no one in the town .of your naHle. 
. OLEARIUS. l\ly father's narne \vas Oilnlan - But, 
after the exan1ple and \vith the ad vice of lnany jurists, 
I have Latinised the nalne to Olearius, for the decora- 
tion of the title-page of my legal treatises. 
LIEBTRAUT. You did well to iranslate yourself: a 
prophet is not honoured in his own country - in your 
native guise you Inight have shared the same fate. 
OLEARIUS. That was not the reason. 
LIEBTRAUT. All things have two reasons. 
ABBOT. A prophet is not honoured in his own 
country. 
LIEBTRAUT. But do you know why, lnost reverend 
sir? 
ABBOT. Because he was born and bred there. 
LIEBTRAUT. Well, that may be one reason. The 
other is, because, upon a nearer acquaintance with 
these gentlernen, the halo of glory and honour shed 
around them by the distant haze totally disappears: 
th
y are then seen to be nothing more than tiuy 
rushlights I 
OLEARIUS. It seems you are placed here to tell 
pleasant truths. 
LIEBTRAUT. As I have wit enough to discover 
hem, 
I do not lack courage to utter them. 
OLEARIUS. Yet you lack the art of applying them 
well. 
LIEBTRAUT. It is no matter where you place a cup- 
ping-glass, provided it draws blood. 
OLEARIUS. Barbers are known by their dress, and 
DO one takes offence at their scurvy jests. Let me 
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advise you, as a precaution, to bear the badge of your 
order, - a cap and bells! 
LIEBTRAUT. vVhere did you take your degree? I 
only ask, so that, should I ever take a fancy to a fool's 
cap, I could at once go to the right shop. 
OLEARIUS. You carry face enough. 
LIEBTRAUT. And you paunch. 
[The BISHOP and ABBOT laugh. 
BISHOP. Not so \Varnl, gentlenlen! - Some other 
subject. At table all should be fair and quiet. Choose 
another subject, Liebtraut. 
LIEBTRAUT. Opposite Frankfort lies a village called 
Sachsenhausen - 
OLEARIUS (to the BISHOP). What news of the 
Turkish expedition, your Excellency? 
BISHOP. The elnperor has most at heart, first of all 
to restore peace to the empire, put an end to feuds, and 
secùre the strict administration of justice: then, accord- 
ing. to report, he \vill go in person against the enemies 
of his country and of Christendom. At present inter- 
nal dissensions give him enough to do; and the empire, 
despite half a hundred treaties of peace, is one ,scene of 
murder. Franconia, Swabia, the Upper Rhine, and the 
surrounding countries are laid waste by presumptuous 
and reckless nights. - And here, at Banl berg, Sickin- 
gen, Selbitz ,vith one leg, and Goetz with the iron hand, 
scoff at the imperial authority. 
ABBOT. If his l\Iajesty does not exert himself, these 
fellows \vill at last thrust us into sac.ks. 
LIEBTRAUT. He would be a sturdy fello\v indeed 
who should thrust the \vine-butt of Fulda into a sack! 
BISHOP. Goetz especially has been for Hlany years 
my nlortal foe, and annoys 111e beyond description. 
But it ,viII nut last long, I hope. The enlperor holds 
his court at Augsburg. We ha ve taken our n1easures, 
and cannot fail of succeSF:. - Doctor, do you kno\v 
Adelbert von 'Veislingen ? 
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OLE.ARIUS. No, your Elllinence. 
BISHOP. If you stay till his arrival, you will have 
the pleasure of seeing a lllost noble, accornplished, and 
gaIlant knight. 
OLEARIUS. He must be an excellent lnan indeed to 
deserve such praises frolll such a mouth. 
LIEBTRAUT. And yet he \vas not bred at any uni- 
versity. 
BISHOP. \Ve know that. (The attendants tJ
1'ong to 
the 'window.) What's the lnatter? 
ATTExDAxT. Färber, Weislingen's servant, is riding 
in at the castle-gate. 
BISHOP. See \vhat he brings. He n10st likely COUles 
to announce his nlaster. 
[E'xit LIEBTRA UT. They stand up and drink. 
LIERTRA UT ree'nte'ps. 


OLEARIUS. 
the garden? 
meabis." 
LIEBTRAUT. In truth, sitting is unhealthy for you. 
You n1Ïght get an apoplexy. (The ABBOT 1'ises. 
Aside.) Let me but once get him out of doors, I \vill 
gi ve him exercise enough I [ Exeunt. 


BISHOP. What ne\vs ? 
LIEBTRAUT. I wish another had to tell it - Weis- 
lingen is a prisoner. 
BISHOP. What? 
LIEBTRAUT. Berlichingen has seized him and three 
troopers near Haslach - One is escaped to tell you. 
ABBOT. A Job's nlessenger! 
OLEARIUS. I grieve frolll IllY heart. 
BISHOP. I \vill see the servant: bring him up - I 
will speak ,vith hinl myself. Conduct him into rny 
cabinet. [Exit BISHOP. 
ABBOT (sitting down). Another draught, however. 
[ The SERVANTS fill rO'ltnd. 
'\Vill not your Reverence take a turn in 
"Post cænam stabis, sen passus nlÍlle 
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SCENE 'V. - Jaxthausen. 


l\IARIA, 'VEISLINGEN. 

IARIA. You love llle, you say. I willingly believe 
it, and hope to be happy with you, and make you 
ha ppy also. 
WEISLINGEN. I feel nothing but that I anl entirely 
thine. [Elnbraces he?'. 

lARIA. Softly! - I gave you one kiss for earnest, 
but you lllUst not take possession of what is only yours 
eonditionally. 
'\VEISLINGEN. You are too strict, Maria! Innocent 
love is pleasing in the sight of Heaven, instead of giving 
offence. . 
l\IARIA. It Inay be so. But I think differently; 
for I have been taught that caresses are, like fetters, 
strong through their union, and that maidens, when 
they love, are weaker than Sanlson after the loss of his 
locks. 
WEISLINGEN. vVho taught you so? 
l\IARIA. The abbess of my convent. Till my six- 
teenth year I ,vas with her - and it is only ,vith you 
that I enjoy happiness like that her company afforded 
TIle. She had loved, and could tell- She had a Inost 
affectionate hëart. Oh! she was an excellent WOUlan! 
WEISLINGEN. Then you reseluble her. (Takes he?
 
hand.) What ,viII become of lUe when I am com- 
pelled to leave you? 

fARIA (withdrawing her hand). You will feel some 
regret, I hope; for I know what my feelings will be. 
But you must away! 
WEISLI.NGEN. I know it, dearest; and I will- for 
well I feel ,,,hat happiness I shall purchase by this 
sacrifice! N ow, blessed be your' Lrother, and the day 
on which he rode out tu capture tile! 
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lARIA. His heart \vas full of hope for rou anù 
himself. " Fare",-eII," he said at his departure: "I go 
to recover lllY friend." 
WEISLIKGEN. That he has done. Would that I hall 
studied the al'l'angelnent and security of IllY property, 
instead of neglecting it, aud dallying at that \yorthless 
court! - then couldst thou have been instantly lHine. 
l\IARL-\. Even delay has its plea.sures. 
'VEISLINGEN. Say not so, l\laria, else I shaH fear 
that thy heart is less Wal'lll than nline.. True, I deserve 
punislunent; but what hopes ,\vill ùrighten every step 
of IllY journey! To be wholly thine, to live only for 
thee and thy circle of frienùs - far removed frollI the 
\vorld, in the enjoyulent of all the raptures \vhich t\VO 
hearts can lllutually besto\v. V\That is the favour of 
princes, what the applause of. the universe, to such 
sitnple yet unequalled felicity? Many have been lilY 
hopes and \vishes, but this happiness surpasses thenl all. 
Enter GOETZ. 


GOETZ. Your page has returned. He can scarcely 
utter a word for hunger and fatigue. l\fy \vife has 
ordered hÜn SOIne refreshulellt. Thus much I have 
gathered: the bishop ,will not give up nlY page- 
Ï1nperial comll1Ïssioners are to be appointed, and' a day 
nalned, upon \vhich the nlatter lllay be adjusteù. Be 
that as it lllay, Adelbert, you are free. Pledge nle but 
your hanLl that you \vill for the future give neither open 
nor secret assistance to IllY enell1Ïes. 
'VEISLIXGEN. Here '[ grasp thy hand. From this 
l110lllent be our friendship and confidence firlll and 
unalterable as a primary la \V of nature! Let llle take 
this hand also (takes l\
ARL\.'S hand), and with it the 
possession of this most noble lady. 
GOETZ. l\fay I say yes for you? 
l\fARIA (tÙnidly). . If - if it is your \vish- 
GOETZ. Happily our wishes do not differ on this 
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point. Thou need'st not blush - the glance of thine 
eye betrays thee. Well, then, Weislingen, join hands; 
and I say A men! lVly friend and brother! 1 thank 
thee, sister: thou canst do more than spin flax, for 
thou hast drawn a thread which can fetter this wander- 
ing bird of paradise. Yet you look not quite at your 
ease, Adelbert. What troubles you? I am perfectly 
happy! What I but hoped in a dreanl, I now see with 
my eyes, and feel as though I were still dreaming. 
Now my dream is explained. I thought last night, 
that, in token of reconciliation, I gave you this iron 
hand, and that you held it so fast that it broke a way 
from my arm: I started, and awoke. Had I but 
dreamed a little longer, I should have seen how you 
gave nle a new living hand. You must away this 
instant, to put your castle and property in order. That 
cursed court has nlade you neglect both. I must call 
my wife. - Elizabeth! 
MARIA. How overjoyed my brother is ! 
WEISLINGEN. Yet I aI11 still more so. 
GOETZ (to l\IARIA). You 'will have a pleasant residence. 
l\lARIA. Franconia is a fine country. 
WEISLINGEN. And I may venture to say that my 
castle lies in the most fertile and delicious part of it. 
GOETZ. That you may, and I can confirm it. Look 
you, here flows the l\1ain, round a hill clothed with 
corn-fields and vineyards, its top crowned with a Gothic 
castle: then the river make a sharp turn, and glides 
round behind the rock on which the castle is built. 
The windows of the great hall look perpendicularly 
down upon the river, and command a prospect of many 
miles in extent. 


Enter ELIZABETH. 


ELIZABETH. What are ye about? 
GOETZ. You, too, nlust give your hand, and say, 
God bless you! They are a pair. 
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ELIZABETH. So soon? 
GOETZ. But not unexpectedly. 
ELIZABETH. l\fay you ever adore her as ardently as 
· while you sought her hand! And then, as your love, 
so be your happiness! 
WEISLINGEN, Aillen! I seek no happiness but on 
this condition. 
GOETZ. The bridegroom, my love, must leave us 
for awhile; for this great change will involve nlany 
sn1aller ones. He nlust first withdra\v hinlself from 
the bishop's court, in order that their friendship Jllay 
gradually cool. Then he must rescue his property 
froln the hands of selfish stewards, and . . . But COllIe, 
sister; COBle, Elizabeth; let us leave him; his page 
has, no doubt, private Inessages for him. 
WEISLINGEN. Nothing but what you may hear. 
GOETZ. 'Tis needless. }1
ranconians and Swabians ! 
Ye are now more closely united than ever. N ow we 
shall be able to keep the princes in check. 
[ Exeunt GOETZ, ELIZABETH, MARIA. 
WEISLINGEN (alone). God in heaven! And canst 
thou have reserved such happiness for one so un- 
worthy? It is too much for lny heart. How nleanly 
I depended upon wretched fools, \VhOln I thought I 
was governing, upon the smile of princes, upon the 
homage of those around nle! Goetz, my faithful Goetz, 
thou has restored me to thyself; and thou, l\Iaria, hast 
conl:?leted my reformation. I feel free, as if brought 
fronl a dungeon into the open air. Banlberg ,viII I 
never see more, - will snap all the shameful bonds 
that have held Ille beneath myself. .l\Iy heart expands, 
and never more will I degrade myself by struggling for 
a greatness that is denied me. He alone is great and 
happy who fills his o\vn station of independence, and 
has neither to cOffilnand nor to obey. 


Enter FRANCIS. 
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FRAXCIS. l{où save you, noble sir! I bring you so 
Inany salutations that I kno\v not \vhere to begin. 
Baluoerg, and ten n1Ïles around, cry with a thousand 
voices, Gud save you! 
WEISLIKGEX. Welcon1e, Francis! Bring'st thou 
aught else? 
}
RANCIS. You are held in such consideration at 
court that it cannot be expressed. 
\V EISLI
GEN. That will not last long. 
FR.\
CIS. As long as you live; and after your death 
it \vill shine with n10re lustre than the brazen char- 
acters on a lllonunlent. How they took your mIS- 
fortune to heart! 
"\YEISLIXGEN. And \vhat said the bishop,? 
}"l{AXCIS. His eager curiosity poured out question 
upon question, \vithout giving 111e tilne to answer. He 
knew of your accident already; for Färber, who escaped 
fronl Haslach, had brought hin1 the tidings. But he 
wished to hear every particular. He asked so anx- 
iously whether you were wounded. I told hÏ1TI you 
were whole, fronl the hair of your head to the nail of 
your little toe. 
\VEISLI
GEN. And what said he to the proposals? 
FRANCIS. He was ready at first tu give up the page 
and a ransonl to boot for your liberty. But when he 
heard you were to be disluisserl \vithout ransom, and 
nlerely to give your parole that the boy should be set 
free, he was for putting off Berlichingen \vith some 
pretence. He charged me with a thousand messages 
to you, more than I can ever utter. Oh, how he ha- 
rangued! It was a long senTIon upon the text, "I can- 
not live without W eislingen !" 
WEISLINGEN. He must learn to do so. 
FR.\XCIS. \Vhat lTIean you? He said," Bid him 
hasten: all the court waits for hin1." 
\VEISLU,GEN. Let thenl \vait on. I shall not go to 
court. 
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FRANCIS. Not go to court! J\ly gracious lord, bow 
COllIe you to say so? If you kne'\v \vhat I know, could 
you but drealu what I have seen- 
WEISLINGEX. \Yhat ails thee? 
FRANCIS. The bare relnernbrallce takes away my 
senses. Ball} berg is no longer Ban} berg. An angel of 
heaven, in seluLlance of \VOnlan, has taken up her 
abode there, and has Inade it a paradise. 
'VEISLI
GEN. Is that all ? 
FRANCIS. l\la y I beconle a shaven friar if the first 
glimpse of her does not drive you frantic! 
WEISLINGEN. Who is it, then? 
FRANCIS. Adelaide von Walldorf. 
WEISLIXGEN. Indeed! I have heard much of her 
beauty. 
FRAXCIS. Heard! You might as well say I have 
seen nlUSlC. So far is the tongue fronl being able to 
rehearse the slightest particle of her beauty, that the 
very eye which Leholds her cannot drink it all in. 
WEISLINGEK. You are IlIad. 
FRANCIS. That lllay ,veIl be. The last time I was in 
her cOlnpany I had no 11lore comnland over my senses 
than if I had been drunk, or, I luay rather say, I felt 
like a glorified saint enjoying the angelic vision! All 
my senses exalted, 1110re lively and nlore perfect than 
ever, yet not one at its owner's comnland. 
WEISLINGEN. That is strange! 
FRANCIS. As I took leave of the bishop, she sat by 
him: they \vere playing at chess. He was very gra- 
cious, gave nle his hand to kiss, and said much, of 
which I heard not a syllable; for I was looking on his 
fair antagonist. Her eye was fixed upon the board, as 
if llleditating a bold IDove. - A touch of subtle watch- 
fulness around the nlouth and cheek. I could haye 
,vished to be the ivory king. The l11Ïxture of dignity 
and feeling on her brow - and the dazzling lustre of 
bel' face and neck, heightened by her raven tresses- 
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WEISLIXGEX. The theule has nlade you quite po- 
etical. 
FRA
CIS. I feel at this llloment what constitutes 
poetic inspiration, - a heart altogether \vrapt in one 
idea. As the bishop ended, and I lllade lllY obeisance, 
she 100keL! up, and said, " Offer to your Blaster the best 
\vishes of all unknown. Tell hinl he must CaIne soon. 
New friends a wait him: he IIlUst not despise thenl, 
though he is already so rich in old ones." I would 
ha ve answered; but the passage betwixt my heart and 
my tongue was closed, and I only bowed. I would 
have given all I had for peflnission to kiss but one of 
her fingers! As I stood thus, the bishop let fall a 
pa \Vll; and, in stooping to pick it. up, I touched the 
hem of her garment. Transport thrilled through my 
limbs, and I scarce know how I left the room. 
WEISLI
GEN. Is her husband at court? 
FRANCIS. She has been a widow these four months, 
and is residing at the court of Bainberg to divert her 
melancholy. Yon will see her, and to meet her glance 
is to bask in the sunshine of spring. 
WEISLI
GEN. She would not make so strong an 
. . 
ImpressIon on me. 
FRANCIS. I hear you are as good as married. 
WEISLINGEN. 'V ould I were really so! My gentle 
.Maria will be the happiness of my life. The sweet- 
ness of her soul beams through her mild blue eyes; 
and, like an angel of innocence and love, she guides 
my heart to the paths of peace and felicity! Pack up, 
and then to Iny castle. I will not to Bamberg, though 
St. Bede came in person to fetch me. 
[Exit WEISLINGEN. 
FRANCIS (alone). Not to Balnberg! Heavens forbid! 
But let me hope the best. l\Iaria is beautiful and 
amiable, and a prisoner or an invalid Inight easily fall 
in love with her. Her eyes beam \vith cOlllpassion 
and melancholy sympathy; but in thine, Adelaide, is 
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life, fire, 8pirit. 1 would . . . I am a fool: one glance 
fronl her has Inaùe me so. l\Iy master lllUSt to Bam- 
berg, and I also, and either recover my sen8es or gaze 
them quite away. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I. - Ba11tberg. A Hall. 


THE BISHOP and ADELAIDE (playin[f at chess), LIEB- 
TRA UT (with a guitar), LADIES and COURTIERS 
(standing in g1'oups). 


LIEBTRAUT (plays and sings). 


ARMED \vith quiver and bow, 
With his torch all aglow, 
Young Cupid conIes \vinging his flight. 
Courage glows in his eyes, 
As adown from the skies, 
He rushes, impatient for fight. 


Up I up 1 
On! on 1 
Hark! the bright quiver rings! 
Hark! the rustle of wings! 
All hail to the delicate sprite! 


They welcome the urchin; - 
Ah, nlaidens, beware I 
He finds every bosom 
Unguarded and bare. 
In the light of his flanl beau 
H-e kindles his darts;- 
They fondle and hug him 
And press to their hearts. 
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ADELAIDE. Your thoughts are not in your game. 
Check to the king! 
BISHOP. There is still a way of escape. 
ADELAIDE. You will not be able to hold out long. 
Check to the king! 
LIEBTRAUT. vVere I a great prince, I would not 
play at this ganle, and would forbid it at court, and 
throughout the whole land. 
ADELAIDE. 'Tis indeed a touchstone of the brain. 
LIEBTRAUT. Not on that account. I would rather 
hear a funeral bell, the cry of the ominous bird, the 
howling of that snarling watch-dog, conscience,- 
rather would I hear these through the deepest sleep, 
than from bishops, knights, and such beasts, the eternal 
- Check to the king! 
BISHOP. Into \vhose head could such an idea enter? 
LIEBTRAUT. A Dlan's, for exanlple, endowed with a 
weak body and a strong conscience, \v hich, for the 
most part, indeed, accompany each other. Chess is 
called a royal ganle, and is said to have been invented 
for a king, who rewarded the inventor ",'ith a mine of 
wealth. If this be so, I can picture hinl to myself. 
He was a minor, either in understanding or in years, 
under the guardianship. of his mother or his wife; had 
down upon his chin, and flaxen hair around his ten1ples ; 
was pliant as a willo\v-shoot, and liked to play at 
draughts with \VOlnen, not fronl l)assion, God forbid! 
only for pastin1e. IliA tutor, too active for a scholar, 
too intractable fur a lllall of the \vorld, invented the 
game, in usum Delpkini, that was so homogeneous 
with his l\lajesty - and so on. 
ADELAIDE. Checkmate! You should fill up the 
chasms in our histories, Liebtraut. [They rise. 
LIEBTRAUT. To supply those in our family registers 
would be rnore profitable. The lnerits of our ancestors, 
as \vell as their portraits, being available for ( common 
object, nanlely, to cover' the naked sides of our cham- 
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bel's and of our characters, one might turn such an 
occupation to good account. 
BISHOP. He will not come, you say. 
ADELAIDE. I beseech you, banish him fronl your 
thoughts. 
BISHOP. What can it mean? 
LIEBTRAUT. What! The reasons may be told over 
like the beads of a rosary. He has been seized with a 
fit of compunction, of which I could soon cure hinl. 
BISHOP. Do so: ride to him instantly. 
LIEBTRAUT. My cOIn mission - 
BISHOP. Shall be unlimited. Spare nothing to 
bring him back. 
LIEBTRAUT. l\Iay I venture to use your name, 
gracious lady? 
ADELAIDE. With discretion. 
LIEBTRAUT. That's a vague commission. 
ADELAIDE. Do you know so little of me, or are 
you so young, as not to understand in what tone you 
should speak of me to Weislingen ? 
LIEBTRAUT. In the tone of a fowler's whistle, I 
think. 
ADELAIDE. Yon will never COlne to your senses. 
LIEBTRAUT. Does ever any óne, gracious lady? 
BISHOP. Go! Go! Take the best horse in lilY 
stable; choose your servants, and bring him hither. 
I.JIEBTRAUT. If I do not conjure him hither, say 
that an old \VOlnan who chafIns \varts and freckles 
knows n10re of sympathy than I. 
BISHOP. Yet, what \vill it avail? Berlichingen has 
wholly gained him over. He will no sooner be here 
than he will wish to return. 
LIEBTRAUT. Wish, no doubt he will; but will he 
be able? A prince's squeeze of the hand and the 
smiles of a beauty, fronl these no Weislingen can tear 
himself away. I have the hon9ur to take my leave. 
BISHOP. A prosperous journey! 
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ADELAIDE. Adieu! [Exit LIEBTRAUT. · 
BISHOP. When once he is here, I must trust to 
you. 
ADELAIDE. Would you make me your lime-twig 1 
BISHOP. By no means. 
ADELAIDE. Your call-bird, then ? 
BISHOP. No: that is Liebtraut's part. I beseech 
you do not refuse to do for me what no other can. 
ADELAIDE. We shall see. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. - Jaætha
tsen. A Hall in Goetz's Oastle. 


Enter GOETZ and HANS VON SELBITZ. 
S ELBITZ. Everyone ,viII applaud you for declaring 
feud against the Nurembergers. 
GOETZ. It would have eaten my very heart away 
had I renlained longer their debtor. It is clear that 
they betrayed my page to the Bambel'gers. They shall 
have cause to remember me. 
SELBITZ. They have an old grudge against you. 
GOETZ. And I against them. I 
nl glad they have 
Legun th
 fray. 
SELBITZ. These free towns have always taken part 
with the priests. 
GOETZ. They have good reason. 
SELBITZ. But we will cook their porridge for them! 
GOETZ. I recko
 upon you. Would that the Bur- 
gomaster of N uremberg, with his gold chain rounù his 
neck, fell in our way: we'd astonish him with all his 
cleverness. 
SELBITZ. I hear Weislingen is again on your side. 
Does he really join in our league? 
GOETZ. Not imnlediately. There are reasons which 
prevent his openly giving us assistance, but for the 
present it is quite enough that he is not against us. 
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The priest \vithout hinl is \yhat the stole would be 
without the priest! 
SELBITZ. 'Yhen do \ve set for\vard? 
GOETZ. To-nlorrow or next day. There are Iner- 
chants of Banlberg and Nurelnberg retnrning froIH the 
fair of Frankfort - We Inay strike a good blo\v. 
SELBITZ. Let us hope so! 


SCENE III. - The Bishop's Palace at Ba1nberg. 


ADELAIDE and he'r 'V AITING - MAID. 
ADELAIDE. He is here, sayest thou? I can scarce 
believe it. 
l\IAID. Had I not seen him myself, I should have 
doubted it. 
ADELAIDE. The bishop should fran1e Liebtraut in 
gold for such a rnasterpiece of skill. 
l\lAID. I sa\v hin1 as he was about to enter the 
palace. He ,vas n10unteù on a gray charger. The 
horse started \vhen he came on the bridge, and \\--ould 
not move for\vard. The populace thronged up the 
street to see him. They rejoiced at the delay of the 
unruly horse. He \vas greeted on all side's, and he 
thanked then1 gracefully all round. He sat the cur- 
vetting steed ,vith an easy iuùifference, and by threats 
and soothing brought hÎ1n to the gate, follo\ved by 
Liebtraut and a fe\v servants. 
ADELAIDE. What do you think of hiIH ? 
l\lAID. I never sa\v a Ulan ,vho pleased me so well. 
He is as like that portrait of the elllperor as if he \vere 
his son (pointing to a pict1rre). His nose is some\vhat 
smaller, but just such gentle light-bro\vn eyes, just such 
fine light hair, and such a figure! A half-melancholy 
expression on his face, I know not ho\v; but he pleased 
111e so well. 
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ADELAIDE. I am curious to see him. 

IAID, He would be the husband for you! 
ADELAIDE. Foolish girl! 
l\IAID. Children and fools- 
Ente'r LIEBTRAUT. 
LIEBTRAUT. Now, gracious lady, what do I deserve? 
ADELAIDE. Horns from your wife! - for, judging 
from the present sanlple of your persuasive powers, 
you have certainly endangered the honour of many a 
worthy family. 
LIEBTRA UT. Not so, be assured, gracious lady. 
ADELAIDE. H ow did you contrive to bring him? 
LIEBTRA UT. You know how they catch snipes, and 
,vhy shoulù I detail my little stl'atagen1s to you?- 
First,-r pretended to have heard nothing, did not under- 
stand the reason of his behaviour, anù put hirn upon the 
disadvantage of telling HIe the \vhole story at length; 
then I saw the n1atter in a light altogether different 
from what he did - could not tind - could not see, 
and so forth; then I gossiped things great and Sll1all 
about Balnberg, and recalled to his luerllory certain old 
recollections; and, when I had succeeded in occupying 
his imagination, I knitted together nlallY a broken 
association of iùeas. He knew not what to say - felt 
newly attracted to Ban1berg - he ,vould, and he ,vould 
not. vVhen I found hin1 begin to ,vayer, and saw him 
too much occupied with his own feelings to suspect 
lilY sincerity, I thre,v over his head a halter, woven of 
the three powerful cords, beauty, court favour, and 
flattery, and dragged him hither in triumph. 
ADELAIDE. \Vhat said you of me ? 
LIEBTRAUT. The sin1ple truth, - that you were in 
perplexity about your estates, and had hoped, as he 
had so Inuch influence with the emperor, all would be 
satisfactorily settled. 
ADELAIDE. 'Tis welL 
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LIEBTRA UT. The bishop \vill introduce him to you. 
ADELAIDE. I expect thein. (Exit LIEBTRAUT.) 
And with such feelings have I seldorll expected a 
visitor. 


SCENE IV. - The Spessart. 


Enter SELBITZ, GOETZ, and GEORGE, in the armour and 
dress of a trooper. 


.... 


GOETZ. So, thou diùst not find him, George? 
GEORGE. He had ridden to Bamberg the day before, 
with Liebtraut and two servants. 
GOETZ. I cannot understand what this Ineans. 
SELBITZ. But I do: your reconciliation was ahnost 
too speedy to be lasting. Liebtraut is a cunning fel- 
low, and has, no doubt, inveigled him over. 
GOETZ. Think'st thou he \vill become a traitor? 
SELBITZ. The first step is taken. 
GOETZ. 1 can't believe it. Who knows what he 
may have to do at court? - his affairs are not yet 
settled. Let us hope for the best. 
SELBITZ. Would to Heaven he may deserve of your 
good opinion, and may act for the best! 
GOETZ. A thought strikes me! - We will disguise 
George in the spoils of the Bamberg trooper, and fur- 
nish hirn with the password: he may then ride to 
Barn berg, and see how matters stand. 
GEORGE. I have long wished to do so. 
GOETZ. It is thy first expedition. Be careful, boy: 
I sh ould be sorry if ill befell thee. 
GEORGE. Never fear. I care not how nJany of 
then1 era \vl about me. I think no more of them than 
of rats and mice. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE \T. - The Bz:sho p' s }Jal ace . His Cabinet. 


The BISHOP and \VEISLIXGEN. 
BISHOP. Then, thou ,vilt stay no longer? 
WEISLIXGEX. You 'would not have nte break nlY 
oath. 
BISHOP. 1 could have wished thou hadst not sworn 
it. - "That evil spirit possessed thee? - Could I not 
have procured thy release \vithout that? Is nlY in- 
fluence so sll1a11 in the imperial court? 
'VEISLIXGEN. The thing is done: excuse it as you 
can. 
BISHOP. I cannot see that there was the least 
necessity for taking such a step - To renounce nle ? 
- \Vere there not a thousand other ways of procuring 
thy freedom? - Had ,ve not his page? And would 
not I have given gold enough to boot, and thus satis- 
fied BerIichillgell? Our operations against him and 
his confederates could have gone on . . . But, alas! 
I do not reflect that I anl talking to his friend, 'who 
has joined hÏ1n against Ine, and can easily counter- 
,vork the ulines he hinlself has dug. 
WEISLIXGEN. 1\ly gracious lord- 
BISHOP. ..,A.nd yet - when I again look on thy 
face, again hear thy voice - it is jmpossible - im- 
possible! 
WEISLINGEN. Farewell, good my lord! 
BISHOP. I give thee Iny blessing - formerly, when 
we parted, I ,vas \vont to say, "Till we meet again!" 
- Now, Heaven grant we meet no more! 
\YEISLINGEN. Things Inay alter. 
BISHOP. Perhaps I nlay live to see thee appear as 
an enen1Y before DlY \valls, carrying havoc through the 
fertile plains \vhich no\v owe their flourishing condition 
to thee. 
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'VEISLINGEN. Never, IllY gracious lord! 
BISHOP. You cannot say so. l\ly tell1}!oral neigh- 
bours all have a grudge against llle; but while thou 
wert mine . . . Go, 'Veislingen! - I have no more to 
say - Thou hast unùone llluch - Go _ 
WEISLI
GEN. I know not \vhat to answer. 
[Exit BISHOP. 


Enter :FRANCIS. 


FRANCIS. The lady Adelaide expects you. She is 
not well, but she will not let you depart without bid- 
ding her adieu. 
WEISLINGEN. COlne. 
FRANCIS. Do we go for certain? 
WEISLINGEN. This very night. 
FRANCIS. I feel as if I were about to leave the 
world - 
WEISLINGEN. I too, and as if, besides, I knew not 
whither to go. 


SCENE VI.- Adelaide's Apartlnent. 


ADELAIDE and 'V AITI
G - MAID. 
MAID. You are pale, gracious lady. 
ADELAIDE. I love him not; yet I wish hin1 to stay 
- for I an} fond of his cOInpany, though I should not 
like him for 111Y husband. 
l\1AID. Does your ladyship think he will go ? 
ADELAIDE. He is even now biùding the bish.op fare.. 
well. 
MAID. He has yet a severe struggle to undergo. 
ADELAIDE. vVhat nleanest thou? 
MAID. Why ùo you ask, gracious lady? The 
barbed hook is in his heart: ere he tear it away, he 
must bleed to death. 
Enter 'VEISLINGEN. 
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WEISLINGEN. You are not well, gracious lady? 
ADELAIDE. That 11lUSt be indifferent to you - you 
leave us, leave us for ever: \vhat matters it to you 
whether we live or die? 
WEISLI
GEX. Yon do lne injustice. 
ADELAIDE. I judge you as you appear. 
WEISLINGEN. .A,ppearances are deceitful, 
ADELAIDE. Then, you are a chan1eleon. 
WEISLINGE
. Could you but see my heart- 
ADELAIDE. I should see fine things there. 
'YEISLINGE
. Undoubtedly! - You ,voldd find in 
it your o\vn inlage- 
ADELAIDE. Thrust into some dark corner, with the 
pictures of defunct ancestors! I beseech you, Weis- 
lingen, consider with whom you speak: false ,vords are 
of value only when they serve to veil our actions; a 
discovered masquerader plays a pitiful part. You do 
not disown your deeds, yet your words belie them: 
what are we to think of you? 
'VEISLINGEN. What you will-- I am so agonised 
at reflecting on what I aln, that I little reck for what 
I aln taken. 
ADELAIDE. You came to say farewell. 
WEISLINGEN. Permit me to kiss your hand, and I 
will say adieu! . . . You remind me - I did not 
think - but I anI troublesolue- 
ADELAIDE. You misinterpret llie. Since you will 
depart, I only wished to assist your resolution. 
\VEISLIXGEN. Oh, say rather, I must! - were I 
not compelled, by lny knightly word, - lny solemn 
engagernent - 
ADELAIDE. Go to! Talk of that to maidens who 
read "Theuerdanck," and wish they had such a hus- 
band. - l(nightly word! - Nonsense! 
VVEISLINGEN. That is not your opinion. 
ADELAIDE. On my honour, yon are dissenlbling. 
What have you promised? and to ",holn? You have 
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pledged your alliance to one \,,"110 is a traitor to the 
emperor, at the very lnoment \yhen he incurred the 
ban of the empire by taking you 1->l'iSOller. Such an 
agreement is no l110re binding than an extorted, unjust 
oath. And do not our laws release you from such 
oaths? Go, tell that to children, who believe in 
Rübezahl. There is sOlnething behind all this. - To 
become an enemy of the elnpire - a disturber of public 
happiness and tranquillity, an enemy of the emperor, 
the associate of a robber! - Thou, \Veislingen, with 
thy gen tle soul ! 
WEISLINGEN. If you knew him- 
ADELAIDE. I would deal justly \vith Goetz. He 
has a lofty, indomitable spirit; and woe to thee, there- 
fore, '\Veislingen! Go, and persuade thyself thou art 
his cOlllpanion. Go, and receive his commands. Thou 
art courteous, gentle- 
WEISLINGEN. And he too. 
ADELAIDE. But thou art yielding, and he is stub- 
born. Imperceptibly \vill he draw thee on. Thou 
wilt become the slave of a baron, - thou that mightest 
command princes ! - Yet it is cruel to make you dis- 
contented wi,th your future position. 
WEISLINGEN. Did you but know \vhat kindness he 
showed me. 
ADELAIDE. Kindness! - Do you n1ake such a merit 
of that? It was his duty. And \vhat would you 
have lost had he acted otherwise? I would rather he 
had done so. An overbearing man like- 
WEISLINGEN. You are speaking of your enemy. 
ADELAIDE. I was speaking for your freedom; yet I 
know not why I should take so nnH
h interest in it. 
Farewell ! 
WEISLINGEN. Permit me, but a moment. 
[Takes her hand. A pause. 
ADELAIDE. Have you aught to say? 
WEISLINGEN. I 111USt hence. 
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ADELAIDE. Then, go. 
'YEIsLINGEN. Gracious lady, I cannot. 
ADELAIDE. You must. 
WEISLIXGEN. And is this your parting look? 
ADELAIDE. Go: I am unwell, very inopportunely. 
'VEISLINGE
. Look not on IDe thus! 
ADELAIDE. Wilt thou be our ene1ny, and yet have 
us sIuile upon thee? -, go! 
WEISLINGEN. Adelaide! 
ADELAIDE. I hate thee! 
Enter FRANCIS. 
FRANCIS. Noble sir, the bishop inquires for you. 
ADELAIDE. Go! go! 
FRANCIS. He begs you to COlne instantly. 
ADELAIDE. Go! go! 
'VEISLIXGEN. I do not say adieu: I shall see you 
agaIn. [Exeunt WEISLINGEN and FRANCIS. 
ADELAIDE. Thou wilt see 111e again? vVe must 
provide for that. ,jlargaret, when he COlnes, refuse him 
admittance. Say I am ill, have a headache, am asleep, 
anything. If this does not detain him, nothing will. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII.- An Anteroom. 


WEISLINGEN and FRANCIS. 
WEISLINGEN. She ,villnot see me ! 
FRANCIS. Night draws on: shall we saddle? 
WEISLINGEN. She will not see me! 
FRANCIS. Shall I order the horses? 
WEISLINGEN. It is too late: we stay here. 
FRANCIS. God be praised! [ Exit. 
W EISLINGEN (alone). Thou stayest! Be on thy 
guard - the temptation is great. l\fy horse started at 
the castle-gate. l\ly good angel stood before him: he 
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knew the danger tha t a \vaited me. Yet it would 
be wrong to leave in confusion the various affairs 
entrusted to me by the bishop, without, at least, so 
arranging then), that my successor may be able to 
continue 'where I left off. Thus much I can do \vith- 
out injury to Berlichingen, and my alliance with him; 
and, \vhen it is done, no one shall detain Ine. Yet it 
would have been better that I had never come. But I 
will away - to-morro\v - or next day. [Exit. 


SCENE VIII. - The Spessa1't. 


Enter GOETZ, SELBITZ, and GEORGE. 
SELBITZ, You see, it has turned out as I prophesied. 
GOETZ. No, no, no ! 
GEORGE. I tell you the truth, believe Ine. I did as 
you commanded, took the dress and password of the 
Balnberg trooper, and escorted SOlne peasants of the 
Lo\ver Rhine, who paid my expenses for my convoy. 
SELBITZ. In that disguise? It might have cost 
thee dear. 
GEORGE. So I begin to think, now that it's over. 
A trooper \vho thinks of danger beforehand will never 
do anything great. I got safely to Ban} berg; and in 
the very first inn I heard them tell how the bishop and 
'\Veislingen were reconciled, and how Weislingen was 
to marry the widow of Von Walldorf. 
GOETZ. 11ere gossip! 
GEORGE. I saw him as he led her to table. 'She is 
lovely, by my faith, most lovely! \Ve all bowed- 
she thanked us all. He nodded, and seemed highly 
pleased. They passed on; and everybody murmured, 
" What a handsome pair!" 
GOETZ. That may be. 
GEORGE. Listen further. The next day, as he went 
to mass, I watched my opportunity; he 'was attended 
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only by his squire: I stood at the steps, and whis- 
pered to hÜn as he passed, "A few words fronI your 
frienù Berlichingen." He started - I marked the 
confession of guilt in his face. He had scarcely the 
heart to look at me - me, a poor trooper's boy! 
SELBITZ. His evil conscience degrades him more 
than thy condition does thee. 
GEORGE. "Art thou of Ban1berg?" said he. " The 
Knight of Berlichingen greets you," said I, " and I am 
to inquire - " "Collle to my apartment to-lnorrow 
morning," quoth he, " anù .we will speak further." 
GOETZ. And you went? 
GEORGE. Yes, certainly, I went, and waited in his 
alltecham ber: a long, long tÌ1ne; and his pages, in their 
silken doublets, stared at U1e fronI head to foot. Stare 
on, thought I. At length I "vas admitted. He seemed 
angry. But .what cared I? I gave my message. He 
began blustering like a coward ,vho ,vants to look 
brave. He wondered that you should take him to 
task through a trooper's boy. That angered me. 
" There are but two sorts of people," said I, "true Il1en 
and scoundrels; and I serve Goetz of Berlichingen." 
Then he began to talk all Inanner of nonsense, which 
all tcnùed to one point; narpely, that you had hurried 
him into an agreement, that he owed you no allegiance, 
and would have nothing to do with you. 
GOETZ. Radst thou that from his o,vn mouth? 
GEORGE. That, and yet more. He threatened me- 
GOETZ. It is enough. He is lost for ever. :Faith 
and confidence, again have ye deceived me. Poor 
Maria! ho,v am I to break this to you ? 
SELBITZ. I would rather lose my other leg than be 
such a rascal. 
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SCENE IX. - Hall in the Bishop's Palace at Ba 1n berg. 


ADELAIDE and WEISLI
GEN discovered. 
ADELAIDE. Time begins to hang insupportably 
heavy here. I dare not speak seriously, and I an} 
ashamed to trifle with you. Ennui, thou art worse 
than a slow fever. 
\VEISLINGEN. Are you tired of me already? 
ADELAIDE. Not so much of you as of your society. 
I would you had gone when you \yished, and that we 
had not detained you. 
WEISLINGEN. Such is woman's favour 1 At first 
she fosters with Inaternal warmth our dearest hopes; 
and then, like an inconstant hen, she forsakes the nest, 
and abandons the infant brood to death and decay. 
ADELAIDE. Yes, you lllay rail at wornen. The reck- 
less galn bIer tears and curses the harruless cards which 
have been the instrurnents of his loss. But let me tell 
you something about men. vVhat are you that talk 
abollt fickleness? You that are seldom even what you 
\vould wish to be, never \vhat you should be. Princes 
in holiday garb I the envy of the vulgar. Oh, what 
would not a tailor's \vife give for a necklace of the 
pearls on the skirt of your robe, which you kick back 
contemptuously \vith your heels. 
WEISLINGE
. You are severe. 
ADELAIDE. It is but the antistrophe to your song. 
Ere I knew you, Weislingen, I felt like the tailor's wife. 
Hundred-tongued rumour, to speak without 111etaphor, 
had so extolled you, in quack-doctor fashion, that I was 
tempted to wish, Oh, that I could but see this quin- 
tessence of Inanhood, this phænix, \Veislingen 1 J\Iy 
wish \vas granted. 
\VEISLINGEN. And the phænix turned out a dunghill 
cock. 
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ADELAIDE. No, Weislingen: I took an interest 
In you. 
'YEISLIXGEN. So it appeared. 
ADELAIDE. So it was - for you really surpassed 
your reputation. The Inultituùe prize only the reflec- 
tion of worth. For my part, I do not care to scrutinise 
the character of those I like and esteem: so ,ve lived on 
for some tinle. I felt there was a deficiency in you, 
but knew not what I missed: at length my eyes \vere 
opened - I saw instead of the energetic being who gave 
in1pulse to the affairs of a kingdoln, and was ever alive 
to the voice of fanle; who was wont to pile princely 
project on projec
, till, like the mountains of the Titans, 
they reached the clouds, - instead of all this, I saw a 
n1an as querulous as a love-sick poet, as ll1elancholy as 
a slighted damsel, and more indolent than an old bach- 
elor. I first ascribed it to your nlÍsfortune, wbich still 
lay at your heart, and excused you as well as I could; 
but no\v that it daily becomes worse, you must really 
forgive lIle if I withdra\v Iny favour froln you. You 
possess it unjustly: I bestowed it for life on a bero who 
cannot transfer it to you. 
'\VEISLINGEN. Dismiss me, then. 
ADELAIDE. Not till all chance of recovery is lost. 
Solitude is fatal in your distemper. Alas! poor man! 
you are as dejected as one whose first love has proved 
false, and therefore I won't give you up. Give nle your 
hand, and pardon what affection has urged Ule to say. 
WEISLINGEN. Couldst thou but love IHe, couldst 
thou but return the fervour of my passion with the 
least glow of sympathy. - Adelaide, thy reproaches 
are nlost unjust. Couldst thou but guess the hun- 
dredth part of nlY sufferings, thou ,vouldst not have 
tortured me so unrnercifully with encouragement, in- 
difference, and contenlpt. You smile. To be recon- 
ciled to myself after the step I have taken Blust be the 
work of more than one day. How can I plot against 
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the man \vho has been so recently and so vividly 
restored to ll1Y affection? 
ADELAIDE. Strange being! Can you love hinl 
whorD you envy? It is like sending provisiollS to 
an enenlY. 
\VEISLINGEN. I well know that here there must be 
no dallying. He is a,vare that I am again Weislingell, 
and he will watch his advantage over us. Besides, 
Adelaide, \ve are not so sluggish as you think. Our 
troopers are reënforced and watchful; our schemes are 
proceeding; and the Diet of A ugsburg will, I hope, 
soon bring them to a favourable issue. 
ADELAIDE. You go there? 
"rEISLINGEN. If I could carry a glin1pse of hope 
with 111e. [Kisses he?' hand. 
ADELAIDE. Oh! ye infidels! Always signs aud 
wonders required. Go, Weislingen, and accomplish 
the ,vork! The interest of the bishop, yours and 
mine, are all so linked together, that were it only for 
policy's sake- 
WEISLINGEN. You jest. 
ADELAIDE. I do not jest. The haughty duke has 
seized IllY property. Goetz ,viII not be slow to ravage 
yours; and if we do not hold together, as our enen1ies 
do, and gain over the enlperor to our side, \ve are 
lost. 
\VEISLINGEN. I fear nothing. Most of the princes 
think \vith us. The emperor needs assistance against 
the Turks, and it is therefore just that he should help 
us in his turn. '\Vhat rapture for nle to rescue your 
fortune from rapacious enelnies; to crush the mutinous 
chivalry of Swabia; to restore peace to the bishopric, 
and then - 
ADELAIDE. One day brings on another, and fate is 
mistress of the future. 
\VEISLINGEN. But we must lend our endeavours. 
ADELAIDE. \Ve do so. 
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WEISLIKGEN. But seriously. 
ADELAIDE. \Vell, then, seriously. 
W EISLING EN. Enchantress! 


Do but go- 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE X. - An Inn. 


The B'ridal of a PEASANT. 


The BRInE'S FATHER, BRIDE, BRIDEGROO
I, and other 
COllntry-folks, GOETZ OF BERLICHINGEN, and HANS 
OF SELBITZ all d'isco'cered at table. TROOPERS and 
PEASA
TS attend. 


GOETZ. It was the best way thus to settle your 
la ,vsuit by a Inerry bridal. 
BRIDE'S :FATHER. Better than ever I could have 
dreamed of, noble sir, - to spend n1Y days in quiet 
with nlY neighbour, and have a daughter provided for 
to boot. 
BRIDEGROOM. And I to get the bone of contention 
and a pretty wife into the bargain! Ay, the prettiest 
in the whole village. Would to Heaven you had con- 
sented sooner! 
GOETZ. How long have you been at law? 
BRIDE'S F .ATHER. About eight years. I would 
rather have the fever for t'wice that tiIne, than go 
through ,vith it again froln the beginning. For these 
periwigged gentry never give a decision till you tear it 
out of their very hearts; and, after all, what do you 
get for your pains? The Devil fly a,vay with the 
assessor Sapupi for a darnned s,vartby Italian! 
BRIDEGROO
L Yes, he's a pretty fellow: I ,vas before 
him twice. 
BRIDE'S FATHER. And I thrice: and look ye, gentle- 
men, we got a judgn1ent at last, which set forth that he 
was as much in the right as I, anù I as D1uch as he ; 
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so there we stood like a couple of fools, till a good 
Providence put it illto n1Y head to give hiIn my daugh- 
ter and the ground besides. 
GOETZ (drinks). To your better understanding in 
future. 
BRIDE'S FATHER. 'Vith all my heart! But, come 
what may, I'll'lleVer go to law again as long as I live. 
What a n1Ïnt of Illoney it costs! For every bo\v made 
to you Ly a procurator, you n1ust come down with your 
dollars. 
SELBITZ. But there are annual imperial visitations. 
BRIDE'S FATHER. I have never heard of them. l\fany 
an extra dollar have they contrived to squeeze out of 
me. The expenses are horrible. 
GOETZ. How mean you? 
BRIDE'S FATHER. 'Vhy, look you, these gentlen1en 
of the la \v are always holding out their bands. The 
assessor alone, God forgive him, eased me of eighteen 
golùen guilders. 
BRIDEGROOl\1. Who? 
BRIDE'S FATHER. Why, who else but Sapupi ? 
GOETZ. That is infalllous. 
BRIDE'S F ATHER. Yes: he asked t\venty ; and there 
I bad to pay therll in the great hall of his fine country- 
house. I thought HI)'" heart \vould burst with anguish. 
For look you, my lord, I am \vell enough off .\vith my 
house and little farn1; but how could I raise the ready 
cash? I stood there, God kno\vs how it \vas \vith Dle. 
I had not a single farthing to carry me on ]}lY journey. 
At last I took courage, and told hiIn n1Y case: when he 
sa\v I \vas desperate, he flung me back a couple of 
guilders, and sent me about lllY business. 
BRIDEGROO
1. I lllPossible ! Sapupi? 
BRIDE'S FATHER. Ay, he himself! 'Vhat do you 
stare at ? 
BRIDEGROO}I. Devil take the rascal! He took 
fifteen guilders froIH nle too! 
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BRIDE'S FATHER. The deuce he did! 
SELBITZ. They call us robbers, Goetz! 
BRIDE'S :FATHER. Bribed on both sides! That's 
why the judgment fell out so queer. Oll! the scoundrel 
 
GOETZ. You nlust not let this pass unnoticed. 
BRIDE'S :FATHER. What can we do? 
GOETZ. Why - go to Spire, \vhere there is an impe- 
rial visitation: make your cOlllplaint; they must inquire 
into it, and help you to your own again. 
BRIDEGROOM. Does your honour think \ve shall suc- 
ceed ? 
GOETZ. If I might take it ill hand, I could promise 
it you. 
SELBITZ. The sum is \vorth an attempt. 
GOETZ. Ay: many a day have I ridden out for the 
fourth part of it. 
BRIDE'S FATHER (to BRIDEGROOM). What think'st 
thou? 
BRIDEGROOM. We'11 try, come what 11lay. 
Enter GEORGE. 
GEORGE. The Nurelnbergers have set out. 
GOETZ. vVhereabouts are they? 
GEORGE. If we ride off quietly, we shall just catch 
them in the wood bet\vixt Berheinl and 1\lühlbach. 
SELBITZ. Excellen t. 
GOETZ. Well, nlY children, God bless you, and help 
every man to his o\vn! 
BRIDE'S FATHER. Thanks, gallant sir! Will you 
not stay to supper? 
GOETZ. We cannot. Adieu! 
[Exeunt GOETZ, SELBITZ, and TROOPERS. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.-A Garden at Augsburg. 


Ente1" two MERCHANTS of N1lrernberg. 
FIRST l\IERCHANT. We'll stand here, for the em- 
peror lllust pass this way. He is just con1Ïng up the 
long avenue. 
SECO
D l\lERCHANT. Who is he that's with him? 
FIRST 1\IERCHANT. Adelbert of Weislingen. 
SECOXD l\fERCHANT. The bishop's friend. That's 
lucky! 
FIRST l\IERCHANT. We'll throw ourselves at bis 
feet. 
SECOND l\fERCHA
T. See I they COlne. 
Enter the EMPEROR and '\VEISLINGEN. 
FIRST l\IERCHANT. He looks displeased. 
E:\IPEROR. I aU1 disheartened, Weislingen. When 
I review my past life, I am ready to despair. So n1any 
half -ay, and wholly ruined undertakings - and all be- 
cause the pettiest feudatory of the e111pire thinks 1110re 
of gratifying his o\vn whÏ1lls than of seconding my 
endeavours. 
[The l\1 ERCHANTS throw themselves at his feet. 
FIRST l\IERCHANT. l\1ost n1Ïghty I Most gracious I 
E:\tIPEROR. 'Vho are ye ? What seek ye ? 
FIRST MERCHANT. Poor merchants of N urelnberg, 
your 1\lajesty's devoted servants, who implore your aid. 
Goetz von Berlichingen and Hans von Selbitz fell 
upon thirty of us as we journeyed fron1 the fair of 
Frankfort, under an escort frOln Bamberg: thry over- 
powered and plundered us. We implore your irnperial 
assistance to obtain redress, else we are all ruined men, 
and shall be cOlnpelled to beg our bread. 
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E)lPEROH. Good heavens! What is this? The 
one has but one hand, the other but one leg: if they 
both had t\VO hands and two legs, what would you do 
then? 
J?IRST MERCHANT. We 1l10st humbly beseech your 
1\Iajesty to cast a look of cOJ,upassion upon our unfortu- 
nate conditioll. 
E:\IPEROR. How is this? - If a nlerchant loses 
a bag of pepper, all Germany is to rise in arms; but 
when business is to be done, in which the inlperial 
Inajesty and the eillpire are interested, should it con- 
cern dukedoms, principalities, or kingdonls, there is no 
bringing you together. 
\VEISLINGEN. You come at an unseasonable time. 
Go, and stay at Augs burg for a few days. 
l\IERCHANTS. "r e luake our most humble obeisance. 
[Exe'ltnt MERCHANTS. 
EMPEROR. Again new disturbances; they multiply 
like the hydra's heads! 
\VEISLINGEN. And can only be extirpated with fire 
and sword, and a courageous enterprise. 
EMPEROR. Do you think so ? 
WEISLINGEN. Nothing seems to me more advisable, 
could your Majesty and the princes but accolumodate 
your other unimportant disputes. It is not the body 
of the state that complains of this malady - Franconia 
and Swabia alone glo\v with the embers of civil dis- 
cord; and even there nlany of the nobles and free 
barons long for quiet. Could we but crush Sickillgen, 
Selbitz - and - and Berlichingen, the others would fall 
asunder; for it is the spirit of these knights ,vhich 
quickens the turbulent lllultitude. 
E
{PEROR. Fain would I spare then1: they are noble 
and hardy. Should I be engaged in war, they would 
follo\v me to the field. 
"'EISLINGEN. It is to be wished they had at all 
tilnes known their duty: llloreover it \vould be dan- 
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gerous to reward their lllutinous Lravel')' 1))' uffices of 
trust. For it is exactly this ÍInperial lnercy and for- 
giveness ,,yhich they have hitherto so grievously abused, 
upon \vhich the hope and confidence of their league 
rest; and this spirit canllot be quelled tin \ve have 
\vhol1y destroyed their po\ver in the e)Tes of the ,yodd, 
and taken froln thenl all hope of ever recoverillg their 
lost influence. 
}
)[PEROR. You advise severe nleasnres, then? 
\VEISLIXGEN. I see no other nleans of quelling the 
spirit of insurrection which has seized upon \vhole 
provinces. Do \ve not already hear the bitterest com- 
plaints fronl the nobles that their vassals and serfs 
rebel against them, question their authority, and 
threaten to curtail their hereditary prerogatives? A 
proceeding \vhich would involve the nlost fearful con:- 
sequences. 
EMPEROR. This were a fair occasion for proceeding 
against Berlichingen and Selbitz, but I \vill not have 
them personally injured. Could they be taken pris- 
oners, they should swear to renounce their feuds and 
to rernain 'in their own castles and territories upon 
their knightly parole. At the next session of the diet 
we will propose this plan. 
WEISLISGEN. A general exclamation of joyful as- 
sent will spare your l\Iajesty the trouble of particular 
detail. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. - Jaxthausen. 


Enter GOETZ and FRARZ VON SICKINGEN. 


SICKINGEN. Yes, 111Y friend, I COllIe to beg the 
heart and hand of your nol)le sister. 
GOETZ. I would you had come sooner. 'Yeislin- 
gen, during his imprisonrnent, obtained her affections, 
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proposed for her; and I gave my consent. I let the 
birù loose, and he now despises the benevolent hand 
that fed him in his distress. He flutters about to seek 
his food, God knows upon what hedge. 
SICKINGEN. Is this so? 
GOETZ. Even as I tell you. 
SICKINGEN. He has broken a double bond. 'Tis 
well for you that you were not 1110re closely allied 
with the traitor. 
GOETZ. The poor maiden passes her life ill lamen-'" 
tation and prayer. 
SICKIXGEN. I will comfort her. 
GOETZ. What! Could you Inake up your nlind to 
Inarry a forsaken - 
SICKI
GEN. It is to the honour of you both, to have 
been deceived by him. Should the poor girl be caged 
in a cloister because the first man who gained her love 
proved a villain? Not so: I insist on it. She shall 
be mistress of my castles! 
GOETZ. I tell you, he was not indifferent to her. 
SICKINGEN. Do you think I cannot efface the recol- 
lection of such a wretch? I
et us go to her. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. III. - The Camp of the Party sent to execute 
the Imperial JIandate. 


I'ìnperial CAPTAIN and OFFICERS discovered. 
CAPTAIN. We must be cautious, and 'spare, our 
people as much as possible. Besides, we have strict 
orders to overpower and take him alive. It ,vill be 
difficult to obey, for who will engage with him hand 
to hand ? 
FIRST OFFICER. 'Tis true. And he \vill fight like 
a wild boar. Besides, he has never in his whole life 
injured any of us; so each ,vill be glad to leave to the 
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other the honour of risking life and limb to please the 
emperor. 
SECOXD OFFICER. 'Twere shame to us should we 
not take him. Had I him once by the ears, he should 
not easily escape. 
FIRST OFFICER. Don't seize him ,vith ,your teeth, 
ho,vever: he might chance to run a\vay,vith your ja\v- 
bone. l\fy good young sir, such men are not taken 
like a runa way thief. 
SECOND OFFICER. ",r e shall see. 
CAPTAIN. By this tÜne he must have had our sum- 
mons. We n1ust not delay. I mean to despatch a 
troop to ,vatch his motions. 
SECOXD OFFICER. · Let me lead it. 
CAPTAIN. You are unacquainted ,vith the country. 
SECOND OFFICER. I have a servant who was born 
and bred here. 
CAPTAIX. That will do. [Exe
tnt. 


SCENE I\-r. - Jaxthausen. 


SICKIXGEN (alone). 
All goes as I wish! She ,vas S01l1e\vhat startled at 
1l1Y proposal, and looked at 111e froll1 head to foot: I'll 
,yager she was cOl1)paring Ine \vith her gallant. Thank 
Heaven I can stand the scrutiny.! She ans,vered little 
and confusedly. So n1uch the better! Let it ,vork 
for a time. A proposal of Inarriage does not come 
:tnlÎss after such a cruel disappointment. 
Enter GOETZ. 
SICKIXGEX. 'Yhat ne\vs, brother? 
GOETZ. They haye laid 11)e under the ban. 
SICKIKGEX. How? 
GOETZ. There, read the edifying epistle. The em- 
peror has issued au edict against me, "hich gives 111Y 
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body for food to the beasts of the earth and the fowls 
of the air. 
SICKIXGEX. They shall first furnish them with a 
dinner thenu3elves. I am here in the very nick of 
tÏ1n e. 
GOETZ. No, Sickingen, you lllUst leave DIe. Your 
great undertakings nÜght be ruined, should you beconle 
the eHelny of the eluperor at so ullseasonable a tinle. 
Besides, you can be of more use to DIe by relllaining 
neutral. The worst that can happen, is nlY being made 
prisoner; and then your good ,vord with the enlperor, 
who esteelllS you, Dlay rescue nle froin the nlÍsfortune 
into \vhich your untinlely assistance 'would irren1ediably 
plunge us both. To ,,,,hat purpose should you ùo 
otherwise? These troops are nlarching against 111e; 
and, if they knew we were united, their numbers would 
only be increased, and our position consequently be 1JO 
better. The ernperor is at the fountainhead; and I 
should 1>e utterly ruined were it as easy to inspire 
soldiers \vith courag
 as to collect them into a body. 
SICKI
GEN. But I call privately reinforce you with 
a score of troopers. 
GOETZ. Good. I have already sent George to 
Selbitz, and to lny people in the neigh bourhood. 
1\ly dear brother, when my forces are collected, they 
will be such a troop as fe,v princes can bring together. 
SICKINGEN. It will be small against the nlultitude. 
GOETZ. One wolf is too n1any for a whole flock of 
sheep. 
SICKINGEN. But if they have a good shepherd I 
GOETZ. Never fear I They are all hirelings; and 
then, even the best knight can do Lut little if he canuot 
act as he pleases. It happened once, that, to oblige the 
palsgra ve, I went to serve against Conrad Schotten: 
they then presented nle with a paper of instructions 
fron1 the chancery, ,vhich set forth, Thus and thus 
Inust you proceed. I thre'w down the }1aper before the 
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magistrates, and told them I could not act according to 
it; that something 111Îght happen unprovided for in my 
instructions, and that I must use 111Y own eyes and 
judge what it is best for l11e to do. 
SICKINGEN. Good luck, brother! I will hence, and 
send thee what men I can collect in haste. 
GOETZ. Come first to the women.. I left theln 
together. I would you had her consent before you 
depart! Then seud n1e the troopers, and come back 
in private to carry away my l\faria; for my castle, I 
fear, will shortly be no abode for women. 
SICKINGEN. We will hope for the best. 


[Ex
unt. 


SCENE V. - Bamberg. Adelaide's Ohamber. 


ADELAIDE and FRANCIS. 
ADELAIDE. They have already set out to enforce the 
ban against both 1 
}'RANCIS. Yes; and my master has the happiness 
of marching against your enemies. I would gladly 
have gone also, however rejoiced I always an1 at being 
despatched to you. But I will away instantly, and 
soon return with good news: my master has allowed 
me to do so. 
ADELAIDE. How is he? 
}"RANCIS. He is well, and commanded me to kiss 
your hand. 
ADELAIDE. There! - Thy lips glow. 
FRANCIS (aside, pressing his breast). Here glows 
something yet more fiery. (Aloud.) Gracious lady, 
your servants are the most fortunate of beings! 
ADELAIDE. Who goes against Berlichingen ? 
FRA
CIS. The Baron von Sirau. Farewell! Dear- 
est, most gracious lady, I must away. Forget me not! , 
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ADELAIDE. Thou must first take SOllie rest and re- 
fresh n1ent. 
FRANCIS. 1 need none, for I have seen you! I am 
neither weary nor hungry. 
ADELAIDE. I know thy fidelity. 
FRAKCIS. Ah, gracious lady! 
ADELAIDE. You can never hold out: you must 
repose and refresh yourself. 
FRANCIS. You are too kind to a poor youth. [ Exit. 
ADELAIDE. The tears stood in his eyes. I love hin1 
from IllY heart. N ever did man attach himself to me 
with such warmth of affection. [ Exit. 


SCENE VI. - Jaxthausen. 


GOETZ and GEORGE. 
GEORGE. He wants to speak ,vith you in person. 
I do not know him; he is a tall, well-made man, with 
keeu, dark eyes. 
GOETZ. Admit him. [Exit GEORGE. 
Enter LERSE. 
GOETZ. God save you! What bring you? 
LERSE. Myself: not much; but, such as it is, it is 
at your service. 
GOETZ. You are welcorne, doubly welcome! A 
brave man, and at a time when, far from expecting new 
friends, I was in hourly fear of losing the old. Your 
name 1 
LERSE. Franz Lerse. 
GOETZ. I thank you, Franz, for making me ac- 
quainted with a brave man! 
LERSE. I Inade you acquainted ,vith me once before, 
but then you did not thank me for my pains. 
GOETZ. I have no recollection of you. 
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LERSE. I should be sorry if you had. Do you 
recollect when, to please the Palsgrave, you rode 
against Conrad Schotten, and went through Hassfurt 
on an All-hallow's eve? 
GOETZ. I remember it well. 
LERSE. And twenty-five troopers encountered you 
in a village by the way 1 
GOETZ. Exactly. I at first took them for only twelve. 
I divided Iny party, which alnounted but to sixteen, and 
halted in the village behind the barn, intending to let 
them ride by. Then I thought of falling upon them in 
the rear, as I had cOllcerted with the other troop. 
LERSE. We sa\v you, however, and stationed ourselves 
on a height above the village. You dre\v up beneath 
the hill, and halted. When \ve perceived that you did 
not intend to come up to us, we rode down to you. 
GOETZ. And then I saw for the first time that I had 
thrust my hand into the fire. Five and twenty against 
eight is no jesting business. Everard Truchsess killed 
one of illY followers, for which I knocked him off his 
horse. Had they all behaved like him and one other 
trooper, it would have been all over with me and my 
little band. 
LERSE. A nd that trÐoper - 
GOETZ. Was as gallant a fellow as I ever saw. He 
attacked me fiercely; and when I thought I had given 
him enough, and was engaged 
lsewhere, he was upon 
me again, and laid on like a fury; he cut quite through 
my arrnour, and wounded Ine in the arm. 
LERSE. Ha ve you forgiven him ? 
GOETZ. He pleased me only too well. 
LERSE. I hope, then, you have cause to be contented 
with lIle: since the proof of my valour was on your own 
person. 
GOETZ. Art thou he? Oh, welcome! welcome! 
Canst thou boast, J\laximilian, that, amongst thy 
followers, thou hast gained one after this fashion ? 
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LERSE. I wonder you did not sooner hit upon lIle. 
GOETZ. Ho\v could I -think that the n1an would en- 
gage in Iny service \vho did his best to overpo\ver me 1 
LERSE. Even so, IllY lord. From 111Y youth up- 
ward I have served as a trooper, and have had a tussle 
with many a knight. I was overjoyed when we met 
you; for I had heard of your prowess, and \vished 
to know you. You saw I gave way, and that it was 
not froID co\vardice; for I returned to the charge. In 
short, I learnt to know you; and froin that hour I 
resolved to enter your service. 
GOETZ. How long \vilt thou engage with me 1 
LERSE. :For a year, without pay. 
GOETZ. No: thou shalt have as much as the others; 
nay, nlore, as befits hinl \vho gave me so nluch work 
at Remlin. 


Enter GEORGE. 


GEORGE. Hans of Selbitz greets you. To-morrow 
he will be here with fifty men. 
GOETZ. 'Tis well. 
GEORGE. There is a troop of Ilnperialists riding 
down the hill, doubtless to reconnoitre. 
GOETZ. How many? 
GEORGE. About fifty. 
GOETZ. Only fifty! Come, Lerse, we'll have a slash 
at theIll; so that when Selbitz comes he may find some 
work done to his hand. 
LERSE. 'Twill be' capital practice. 
GOETZ. To horse! [ Exeunt 
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SCENE VII. - A JVood, on the Borders of a A/orass. 


Two IMPERIALIST TROOPER
 1J
eeting. 
FIRST IMPERIALIST. What dost thou here? 
SECOXD I
fPERIALIST. I have leave of absence for 
ten n1Ïnutes. Ever since our quarters \vere beat up last 
night, I have had such violent attacks that I can't sit 
on horseback for t\yO minutes together. 
FIRST I)IPERIALIST. Is the party far advanced? 
SECOND IMPERIALIST. About three miles into the 
wood. 
FIRST I)fPERIALIST. Then, why are you playing 
truant here? 
SECOND I
IPERI.ALIST. Prithee, betray me not. I 
am going to the next village to see if I cannot get 
some warm bandages, to relieve nlY cOlnplaint. But 
whence con1est thou? 
FIRST IMPERIALIST. I 
nn bringing our officer sonle 
wine and n1eat fronl the nearest village. 
SECOND IMPERIALIST. So, so 1 he stuffs hinlself 
under our very noses, and we 111Ust starve, - a flue 
example I 
FIRST IMPERIALIST. Come back with me, rascal. 
SECOND L\IPERIALIST. CallIne a fool if I do! There 
are plenty in our troop who \vould gladly fast, to be as 
far a way as I am. [Trampling of horses heard. 
FIRST I
IPERIALIST. Hearest thou? - Horses I 
SECOND IMPERIALIST. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
FIRST I)IPERIALIST. I'll get up into this tree. 
SECOND I)lPERIALIST. And I'll hide among the 
rushes. [They hide themselves. 
Enter on horseback, GOETZ, LERSE, GEORGE, and TROOP- 
ERS, all con
pletely armed. 
GOETZ. A way into the wood, by the ditch on the 
left - then we have them in the rear. [They gallop off. 
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FIRST Il\lPERIALIST (descending). This IS a bad 
business - l\lichael ! - He answers not - Michael, 
they are gone! (Goes toward the marsh.) Alas, he 
is sunk! - l\lichael ! - He hears me not: he is 
suff ocated. - Poor coward, art thou done for? - 
'\Ve are slain - Enemies! Enemies on all sides! 
Reènter GOETZ and GEORGE on horseback. 
GOETZ. Yield thee, fellow, or thou diest! 
I
lPERIALIST. Spare my life! 
GOETZ. Thy s\vord! - George, lead him to the 
other prisoners, whom Lerse is guarding yonder in the 
wood - I must pursue their fugitive leader. [Exit. 
IMPERIALIST. What has become of the knight, our 
officer? 
GEORGE. 11y master struck him head over heels 
from his horse, so that his plunle stuck in the mire. 
His troopers got him up, and off they were as if the 
Devil were behind them. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VIII. - Ga'lnp of the Iritperialists. 


CAPTAIN and FIRST OFFICER. 
FIRST OFFICER. They flee from afar toward the 
camp. 
CAPTAIN. He is most likely hard at their heels- 
Draw out fifty as far as the mill: if he follows up the 
pursuit too faI', you may perhaps entrap him. 
[Exit OFFICER. 
The SECOND OFFICER is borne in. 
CAPTAIN. How now, lilY young sir - have you got 
a cracked head piece? 
OFFICER. A plague upon you! The stoutest helmet 
went to shivers like glass. The demon! - he ran upon 
me as if he would strike me into the earth! 
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CAPTAIN. Thank God that you have escaped \vith 
your life. 
OFFICER. There is little left to be thankful for: t\VO 
of my ribs are broken - \vhere's the surgeon? 
[He is carried off. 


SCENE IX. - Jaxthausen. 


Enter GOETZ and SELBITZ. 
GOETZ. And what say you to the ban, Selbitz? 
SELBITZ. 'Tis a trick of Weislingen's. 
GOETZ. Do you think so ? 
SELBITZ. I do not think -- I kno,v it. 
GOETZ. How so? 
SELBITZ. He was at the diet, I tell thee, and near 
the emperor's person. 
GOETZ. Well, then, we shall frustrate another of 
his schemes. 
SELBITZ. I hope so. 
GOETZ. We will away, and course these hares. 


SCENE X. - The Imperial Ga1np. 


CAPTAIN, OFFICERS, and FOLLOVi"ERS. 
CAPTAIN. We shall gain nothing at this work, sirs! 
He beats one troop after another; and whoever escapes 
death or captivity, would rather flee to Turkey than 
return to the camp. Thus our force din1Înishes daily. 
We must attack him once for all, and ill earnest - I 
will go myself, and he shall find with ,vhom he has to 
deal. 
OFFICER. We are all content; but he is so well 
acquainted with the country, and knows every path 
and ravine so thoroughly, that he will be as difficult 
to find as a rat in a barn. 
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CAPTAIN. T warrant you we'll ferret him out. On 
to\vard J axthausen ! Whether he like it or not, he 
must come to J.efend his castle. 
OFFICER. Shall our whole force march? 
CAPTAIN. Yes, certainly - do you know that a 
hundred of us are melted away already? 
OFFICER. Then, let us a\vay with speed, before the 
whole snowball dissolves; for this is warm work, and 
we stand here like butter in the sunshine. 
[ Exe
tnt. A march sO
tnded. 


SCENE XI. -- Mountains and a Wood. 


GOETZ, SELBITZ, and TROOPERS. 
GOETZ. They are coming in full force. It was high 
time that Sickingen's troopers joined us. 
SELBITZ. We wiD divide our party - I will take 
the left hand by the hill. 
GOETZ. Good - and do th ou, Lerse, lead fifty men 
straight through the wood on the right. They are 
coming across the heath - I will draw up opposite to 
them. George, stay by me - when you see them 
attack me, then fall upon their flank: we'll beat the 
knaves into a mummy - they little think we can face 
them. [ Exe
tnt. 


SCENE XII. - A Heath. On one side an Eminence 
with a r1.tined Tower, on th(' other the Forest. 


Enter, marching, the CAPTAIN OF THE IMPERIAIJISTS with 
OFFICERS and his SQUADRON. - ])r
tms and stand- 
ards. 
CAPTAIN. He halts upon the heath! that's too 
impudent. He shall smart for it - what! not fear the 
torrent that threatens to overwhelm hÜn I 
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OFFICER. I had rather you did not head the troops: 
he looks as if he meant to plant the first that comes 
up un hiJn in the mire with his head downn10st. 
Prithee ride in the rear. 
CAPTAIN. Not so. 
OFFICER. I entreat you. You are the knot which 
unites this bundle of hazel-twigs: loose it, and he will 
break theln separately like so many reeds. 
CAPTAIN. Sound, trumpeter - and let us blow him 
to hell! [A cha'rge sounded. Exe
tnt in f
tll career. 
SELBITZ, with his TROOPERS, comes from behind the hill 
galloping. 
SELBITZ. Follow me ! They shall wish that they 
could multiply their hands. 
[They gallop across the stage, et exe
tnt. 
Loud alarm. LERSE and his party sally from the wood. 
LERSE. Ho! to the rescue! Goetz is almost sur- 
rounded. - Gallant Selbitz, thou hast cut thy way- 
we will sow the heath with these thistle-heads. 
[ Ga !lop 0 if. 
A loud alar'm with sho
tting andfiring for some min
ttes. 
SELBITZ is borne in 'wounded, by two TROOPERS. 
SELBITZ. Leave DIe here, and hasten to Goetz. 
}'IRST TROOPER. Let us stay, sir -- you need our 
aid. 
SELBITZ. Get one of you 011 the watch-tower, and 
tell nle how it goes. 
FIRST TROOPER. Ho,v shall I get up? 
SECO
D TROOPER. l\10Ullt upon Iny shoulders - you 
can then reach the ruined part, and thence scraln ble up 
to th e opening. 
[FIRST TROOPER gets 
tp into the tower. 
FIRST TROOPER. Alas, sir! 
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SELBITZ. What seest thou? 
:FIRST TROOPER. Your troopers fly toward the hill. 
SELBITZ. Rascally cowards! - I would that they 
stood their ground, and I had a ball through lllY head. 
- Ride, one of you, full speed - Curse and thunder 
theln back to the field - Seest thou (}oetz ? 
[Exit SECO
D TROOPER. 
TROOPER. I see his three black feathers floating in 
the midst of the wavy tUlIlUlt. 
SELBITZ. S,vÜu, brave s\vinllner - I lie here. 
TROOPER. ....\. \vhite pluule - whose is that? 
SELBITZ. The captain's. 
TROOPER. Goetz gallops upon hilll- crash! Down 
he goes. 
SELBITZ. The captain? 
TROOPER. Yes, sir. 
SELBITZ. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
TROOPER. Alas I alas! I see Goetz no more. 
SELBITZ. Then die, Sel bitz ! 
TROOPER. A dreadful tUlllult where he stood- 
George's blue p]unle vanishes too. 
SELBITZ. COlne down! Dost thou not see Lerse ? 
TROOPER. No. - Everything is in confusion. 
SELBITZ. No more. COlne down. - How do Sick- 
ingen's Illell bear thenlselves? 
TROOPER. Well; one of thell1 flies to the wood- 
another - another - a whole troop. Goetz is lost! 
SELBITZ. Come down. 
TROOPER. I cannot - Hurrah! hurrah I I see 
Goetz, I see George. 
SELBITZ. On horseback? 
TROOPER. Ay, ay, high on horseback - Victory! 
victory! - they flee. 
SELBITZ. The, Inlperialists ? 
TROOPER. Yes, standard and all, Goetz behind 
thenl. They disperse - Goetz reaches the ensign- 
he seizes the standard: he halts. A handful of nlen 
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rally round him - My comrade reaches him - they 
conle .this ,yay. 
Enter GOETZ, GEORGE, LERSE, and TROOPERS, on horse- 
back. 
SELBITZ. Joy to thee, Goetz! -,. Victory! victory! 
GOETZ (disrno
tnting). Dearly, dearly bought. Thou 
art ,vounded, Selbitz! 
SELBITZ. But thou dost live and hast conquered! 
I have dune little; and IllY dogs of troopers! How 
hast thou come off? 
GOETZ. For the present, well! And here I thank 
George, and thee, Lerse, for lny life. I unhursed the 
captain: they stabbed nlY horse, and pressed nle hard. 
George cut his way to me, and sprang off his horse. I 
threw lllyself like lightning upon it, and he appeared 
suddenly like a thunderbolt upon another. How 
earnest thou by thy steed? 
GEORGE. A fellow struck at you frOln behind: as 
he raised his cuirass in the act, I stabbed him with 
my dagger. Do,vn he came; and so I rid you of an 
enenlY, and helped myself to a horse. 
GOETZ. There we held together till Francis here 
came to our help, and thereupon we mowed our way 
out. 
LERSE. The hounds wholn I led were to have 
Inowed their way in, till our scythes nlet; but they 
fled like Imperialists. 
GOETZ. Friend and foe all tied, except this little 
band who protected my rear. I had enough to do 
with the fellows in front, but the fall of their captain 
dismayed them: they wavered and fled. I have their 
banner, and a few prisoners. 
SELBITZ. The captain has escaped you? 
GOETZ. They rescued him in the scuffle. Come, 
lads, come, Selbitz. -l\fake a litter of lances and 
boughs: thou canst not rnount a horse, come to my 
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castle. They are scattered, but we are very few; and 
I know not what truops they Illay have in reserve. I 
will 1e your host, my friends. Wine 'will taste well 
after such an action. [Exe
tnt, ca'J"rying SELBITZ. 


SCENE XIII. - The Camp. 


The CAPTAIN and IMPERIALISTS. 
CAPTAIN. I could kill you all with my own hand. 
-- What! to turn tail! He had not a handful of men 
left. To give way before one man! Noone will 
believe it but those who wish to make a jest of us. 
Ride round the country, you, and you, and you: collect 
our scattered soldiers, or cut them down 'wherever you 
find them. We must grind these notches out of our 
blades, even should ,ve spoil our swords in the opera- 
tion. [Exeunt. 


SCENE XIV. - J axtha
tsen. 


GOETZ, LERSE, and GEORGE. 
GOETZ. '\Ve must not lose a mOlnent. My poor 
fellows, I dare allow you no rest. Gallop round and 
strive to enlist troopers, appoint them to assemble at 
Weilern, where they will be nlost secure. Shoul.d we 
delay a lnoment, they ,vill be before the castle. - (Ex- 
eunt LEESE and GEORGE.) - I must send out a scout. 
This begins to grow wann. - If we had but brave foe- 
men to deal with! But these fellows are formidable 
only through their number. [Exit. 
Enter SICKI
GEN and MARIA. 
1\1 ARIA. 1 beseech thee, dear Sickingen, do not 
lea ve DlY brother! His horsemen, your own, and 
those of Selbitz, all are scattered: he is alone. Selbitz 
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has been carried home to his castle wounded. I fear 
the worst. 
SICKI
GEN. Be comforted: I will not leave him. 
Enter GOETZ. 
GOETZ. Come to the chapel, the priest waits: In a 
few minutes you shall be united. 
SICKING EN. Let me remain with you. 
GOETZ. You must come no,v to the chapel. . 
SICKINGEN. Willingly! - and then- 
GOETZ. Then you go your way. 
SICKINGEN. Goetz! 
GOETZ. Will you not to the chapel? 
SICKINGEN. Come, come! [Exeunt. 


SCENE XV. - Oamp. 


CAPTAIN and OFFICERS. 
CAPTAIN. How Inany are we in all ? 
OFFICER. A hundred and fifty- 
CAPTAIN. Out of four hundred. - That is bad. Set 
out for J axthausen at once, before he recovers, and 
attacks us on ce ill ore. 


SCENE XVI. - Jaxthausen. 


GOETZ, ELIZABETH, MARIA, and SICKINGEN. 
GOETZ. God bless you, give you happy days, and 
keep those for your children ,vhich he denies to you! 
ELIZABETH. And may they be virtuous as you- 
then let come what will. 
SICKINGEN. I thank you. - And you, my 
1aria! 
As I led you to the altar, so shall you lead me to hap- 
pIll ess. 
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l\fAIUA. Our pilgrÏ111age will be together toward 
that distant anti pron1Ïsed land. 
GOETZ. A prosperous journey. 

fARIA. That was not what I meant - we do not 
lea ve you. 
G;OETZ. 
l\IARIA. 
GOETZ. 


You must, sister. 
You are very harsh, brother. 
And you rnore affectionate than prudent. 
Enter GEORGE. 


GEORGE (aside to GOETZ). I can collect no troopers: 
one \vas inclined to come, but he changed his mind, 
and refused. 
GOETZ (to GEORGE). 'Tis well, George. Fortune 
Legins to look colùly on me. I foreboded it, however. 
(Alo
td.) Sickingen, I entreat you, depart this very 
evening. Persuade l\Iaria. - You are her husband: 
let her feel it. When women come across our under- 
takings, our enen1Ïes are more secure in the open field, 
than they would else be in their castles. 
Enter a TROOPER. 
TROOPER (aside to GOETZ). The Imperial squadron 
is in full and rapid march hither. 
GOETZ. I have roused them with stripes of the rod I 
How many are they? 
TROOPER. About two hundred. They can scarcely 
be six miles from us. 
GOETZ. Have they passed the river yet? 
TROOPER. No, my lord. 
GOETZ. Had I but fifty men, they should not cross 
it. Hast thou seen Lerse? 
TROOPER. No, nlY lord. 
GOETZ. Tell all to hold themselves ready. We 
must part, dear friends. Weep on, my gentle Maria. 
Many a monlent of happiness is yet in store for thee. 
It is better thou shouldst weep on thy wedding-day, 
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than that present joy should be the forerunner uf 
future misery. Fare\vell, l\laria ! - Farewell, brother! 
1\IARIA. I cannot leave you, sister. Dear brother, 
let us stay. Dost thou value n1Y husband so little as 
to refuse his help in thy extremity? 
GOETZ.- Yes: it is gone far \vith nle. Perhaps my 
fall is ne:1r. You are but beginning life, and should 
separate your lot froln mine. r have ordered your 
horses to be saddled: you Inust away illstantIy. 
l\IARIA. Brother! brother! 
ELIZABETH (to SICKINGEN). Yield to his wishes. 
Speak to her. 
SICKINGE
. Dear l\lal'ia! \ve must go. 
MARIA. Thou too? l\ly heart 'will break! 
GOETZ. Then, stay. III a few hours n1Y castle will 
be surrounded. 
MARIA (
veeping bitterly). Alas I alas I 
GOETZ. We will defend ourselves as long as we 
can. 
l\tfARIA. l\{other of God, have nJercy upon us. 
GOETZ. And at last \ve must die or surrender. 
Thy tears will then have involved thy noble husband 
in the same n1isfortune \vith me. 
MARIA. Thou torturest me! 
GOETZ. Remain I Remain! \Ve shall be taken to- 
gether! Sickingen, thou wilt fall with TIle into the 
pit, out of \vhich I had hoped thou shouldst have 
hel ped me. 
MARIA. We will away - Sister- sister! 
GOETZ. Place her in safety, and then think -of me. 
SICKINGEN. Never will r repose a llight by her side 
till I know thou art out of danger. 
GOETZ. Sister! dear sister. [Kisses her. 
SICKINGEN. A way! a way! 
GOETZ. Yet one ill ornent ! I shall see you again. 
Be cOlllforted, we shall llleet again. (Exeunt SICKINGEN 
and 1\IARIA.) I urged her to depart - )Tet now that 
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she leaves me, what would I not give to detain her 1 
Elizabeth, thou stayest with me. 
ELIZABETH. Till death! [ Exit. 
GOETZ. Whom God loves, to him may He give such 
a wife. 


Enter GEORGE. 


GEORGE. T
ey are near! I perceived them froD1 
the tower. The sun is rising, and I sa\v their lances 
glitter. I cared no more for them than a cat would 
for a whole arnlY of mice. It is we, though, who act 
the rats in this play. 
GOETZ. Look to the fastenings of the gates: barri- 
cade them with beams and stones. (Exit GEORGE.) 
We'll exercise their patience, and they may chew away- 
their valour in biting their nails. (A trumpet from 
withold. GOETZ goes to the window.) Aha! Here 
èomes a red-coated rascal to ask me whether I will be a 
scoundrel! What says he? (17w voice of the HERALD 
is heard indistinctly, as from a distance. GOETZ m
tt- 
ters to himself.) A rope for thy throat! (Voice again.) 
"Offendeù majesty!" - Some priest has drawn up that 
proclamation. (Voice concludes, and GOETZ answers 
from the window.) Surrender - surrender at discre- 
tion: With whon1 speak you? Am I a robber? Tell 
your captain, that for the emperor I entertain, as I have 
ever done, all due respect; but, as for him, he may- 
[Shuts the 'window with violence. 


SCENE XVII. - The Kitchen. 


ELIZABETH preparing food. Enter GOETZ. 
GOETZ. You have hard ,york, my poor wife! 
ELIZABETH. Would it might last! But you can 
hardly hold out long. 
GOETZ. We have not had time to provide ourselves. 
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ELIZABETH. And so many people as you have been 
wont to entertain. The wine is ,veIl-nigh finished. 
GOETZ. If we can but hold out a certain time, they 
must propose a capitulation. We are doing them SOlne 
darnage, I prornise you. They shoot the \vhole day, 
and only wound our walls and break our windows. 
Lerse is a gallant fellow. He slips about with his gun: 
if a rogue comes too nigh - Pop! there he lies! 
[ Firing. 


Enter TROOPER. 


TROOPER. We want live coals, precious lady! 
GOETZ. For what? 
TROOPER. Our bullets are spent: we must cast some 
ne\v ones. 
GOETZ. How goes it with the powder? 
TROOPER. There is as yet no want: we save our 
fire. 
[Firing at intervals. Exe
tnt GOETZ and ELIZA- 
BETH. 


Enter LERSE with a bullet-?no
tld. Servants with coals. 


LERSE. Set them down, and then go and see for lead 
about the house: nlean while I will make shift with 
this. (Goes to the 'window, Cind takes out the leaden 
fra'ìnc.'3.) Everything Il1Ust be turned to account. So 
it is ill this \vorld - no one kllO\VS ,vhat a thing may 
corne to: the glazier who made these franles little 
thought that the lead here ,vas to give one of his 
grandsons his last headache; and the father that begot 
me little knew whether the fowls of heaven or the 
worms of the earth \vould pick nlY bones. 


Ente?' G EOR<l E with a leaden spout. 
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GEORGE. Here's lead for thee! If you hit with only 
half of it, not one \vill return to tell his Majesty" Thy 
servan ts have sped ill ! " 
LERSE (c1.dting it down). A famous piece! 
GEORGE. The rain must seek some other way. I'm 
not afraid of it - a brave trooper and a smart shower 
will ahvays find their road. [They cast balls. 
LERSE. Hold the ladle. (Goes to the wÙ
dow.) 
Y ollder is a fellow creeping ø bout with his rifle: he 
thinks our fire is spent. He shall have a bullet warnl 
frolll the pan. [He loads his rifle. 
GEORGE (puts down the rnould). Let Ine see. 
LERSE. (Fires.) There lies the ganle ! 
GEORGE. He fireù at me as I stepped out on the 
roof to get the lead. He killed a pigeon that sat near 
me: it fell into the spout. I thanked him for my din- 
ner, and went back with the double booty. 
[They cas t ba lls. 
LERSE. Now let us load, and go through the castle 
to earn our dinner. 


Enter GOETZ. 


GOETZ. Stay, Lerse, I must speak with thee. I 
will not keep thee, George, from the sport. 
[Exit GEORGE. 
GOETZ. They offer terms. 
LERSE. I will go and hear what they have to say. 
GOETZ. They will require me to enter lTI}'-self into 
\vard ill some town on my knightly parole. 
LERSE. That won't do. Su ppose they allow us free 
liberty of departure? for \ve can expect no relief fronl 
Sickingen. We will bury all the valuables where no 
divining-rod shall find them; leave them the bare 
walls, and come out with flying colours. 
GOETZ. They will not permit us. 
LERSE. It is \vorth the asking. We will demand a 
safe conduct, and I will sally out. 
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SCENE XVIII. - A Hall. 


GOETZ, ELIZABETH, GEORGE, and TROOPERS at table. 
GOETZ. Danger unites us, my friends! Be of good 
cheer: don't forget the bottle! The flask is empty. 
Come, another, dear wife! (ELIZABETH shakes her 
head.) Is there no more? 
ELIZABETH (aside). Only one, which I have set 
apart for you. 
GOETZ. Not so, nlY love! Bring it out: they need 
strengthening Inore than I, for it is Iny quarrel. 
ELIZABETH. Fetch it fronl the cupboard. 
GOETZ. It is the last, and I feel as if we need not 
spare it. It is long since I have been so merry. (They 
fill.) To the health of the emperor! 
ALL. Long Ii ve the emperor! 
GOETZ. Be it our last word when we die! I love 
him, for our fate is similar; but I am happier than he. 
To please the princes, he must direct hi
 imperial 
squadrons against mice, while the rats gnaw his pos- 
sessions. - I know he often wishes himself dead, 
rather than to be any longer the soul of such a crip- 
pled body. (They fill.) It will just go once more 
round. And when our blood runs low, like this flask; 
when we pour out its last ebbing drop (ernpties the wine 
drop by drop into his goblet), - what then shall be our 
cry? 
GEORGE. Freedom for ever! 
GOETZ. Freedom for ever'! 
ALL. Freedorn for ever! 
GOETZ. And, if that survive us, we can die happy; 
for our spirits shall see our children's children and 
their emperor happy! Did the servants of princes 
show the san18 filial attachlnent to their masters as 
you to nle - did their luasters serve the emperor as 
I would serve hinl- 
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GEORGE. Things would be widely different. 
GOETZ. Not so nluch so as it would appear. Ha ve 
I not kno\vn \vorthy men among the princes? And can 
the race be extinct? Men, happy in their own Ininds 
and in their subjects, who could bear a free, noble 
brother in their neighbourhood without harbouring 
either fear or envy; whose hearts expanded when they 
sa \v their table surrounded by their free equals, and 
\vho did not think the knights unfit conlpanions till 
they had degraded thelTIselves by courtly homage. 
GEORGE. Have you known such princes? 
GOETZ. Ay, 
ruly. As long as I live I shall recol- 
lect how the Landgrave of Hanau gave a grand hunt- 
ing-party, and the princes and free feudatories dined 
under the open heaven, and the country people all 
thronged to S3e them: it was no selfish nlasquerade 
instituted for his own private pleasure or vanity. To 
see the great round-headed peasant lads and the pretty 
brown girls, the sturdy hinds, and the venerable old 
men, a crowd of happy faces, all as merry as if they 
rejoiced in the splendour of their master, which he 
shared with them under God's free sky! 
GEORGE. He must have been as good a master as 
you. 
GOETZ. And nlay we not hope that many such will 
rule together some future day, to whom reverence for 
the enlperor, peace and friendship with their neighbours, 
and the love of their vassals, shall be the best and 
dearest fanÜly treasure handed down to their children's 
children? Everyone will then keep and improve his 
own, instead of reckoning nothing as gain that is not 
stolen frolll his neighbours. 
GEORGE. And should we have no more forays? 
GOETZ. \tV ould to God there were no restless spirits 
in all Germany I - ,ve should still have enough to do ! 
We ,vould clear the mountains of wolves, and bring 
our peaceaLle laborious neighbour a dish of game fronl 
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the wood, and eat it together. Were that not full em- 
ploynlent, we would join our brethren, and, like cheru- 
bims \vith flaming swords, defend the frontiers of the 
empire against those wolves the Turks, and those foxes 
the :.French, and guard for our beloved emperor both 
extremities of his extensive empire. That would be a 
life, George! To risk one's head for the safety of all 
Germany. (GEORGE springs up.) vVhither away? 
GEORGE. Alas! I forgot we \vere besieged - be- 
sieged by the very eD1peror; and, before \ve ,can expose 
our lives in his defence, we IllUst risk them for our 
liberty. 
GOETZ. Be of good cheer. 
Enter LERSE. 


LERSE. FreedoD1! freedom! The cowardly pol- 
troons - the hesitating, irresolute asses. You are to 
depart with men, weapons, horses, and armour: pro- 
visions you are to leave behind. 
GOETZ. They will hardly find enough to exercise 
their jaws. 
LERSE (aside to GOETZ). Have you hidden the plate 
and money ? 
GOETZ. No! Wife, go \vith Lerse: he has some- 
thing to tell thee. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE XIX. - The Oourt of the Oastle. 


GEORGE (in the stable. Sings). 
An urchin once, as I have heard, 
Ha! ha! 
Had caught and caged a little bird, 
Sa! sa! 
Ha! ha! 
Sa! sa! 
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He viewed the prize \vith heart elate, 
Ha! ha! 
Thrust in his band - ah, treacherous fate! 
Sa! sa! 
Ha! ha 1 
Sa! sa t 
Away the titInouse winged its flight, 
Ha! ha! 
And laughed to scorn the silly wight, 
Sa! sa! 
Ha! hat 
Sa! sa! 


Enter GOETZ. 


GOETZ. How goes it 1 
GEORGE (brings out his horse). All saddled. 
GOETZ. Thou art quick. 
GEORGE. As the bird ese8ped from the cage. 
Enter all the besieged. 
GOETZ. Have you all your rifles? N at yet! Go, 
take the best from the armory; it is all one: we'll ride 
on in advance. 


GEORGE (sings). 
Ha! ha! 
Sa! sa! 
Ha 1 ba! 


SCENE XX. - The Armory. 


Two TROOPERS {'lLOosing guns. 
FIRST TROOPER. I'll have this one. 
SECO
D TROOPER. And I this - but yonder's a 
better. 
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FIRST TROOPER. N ever mind - make haste. 
[T
lm
dt and fi1
ing without. 
SECOND TROOPER. Hark! 
FIRST TROOPER (springs to the window). Good heav- 
ens, they are murdering our master! He is unhorsed! 
George is down. 
SECOND TROOPER. How shall we get off? Over 
the \vall by the walnut-tree, and into the field. 
[ Exit. 
FIRST TROOPER. Lerse keeps his ground: I will to 
him. If they die, I will not survive them. [ Exit. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. - An Inn in the City of Heilbronn. 


GOETZ (solus). 
GOETZ. I am like the evil spirit \vhom the Capu- 
chin conjured into a sack., I fret and labour, but all in 
vain. The perjured villains! (Enter ELIZABETH.) What 
news, Elizabeth, of my dear, my trusty followers? 
ELIZABETH. Nothing certain: some are slain, some 
are prisoners; no one could or would tell me further 
partie ulars. 
GOETZ. Is this the reward of fidelity, of filial obe- 
dience ? - "That it may be well with thee, and that 
thy days may be long in the land!" 
ELIZABETH. Dear husband, murmur not against, our 
heavenly Father. They have their reward. It was 
born with them, - a noble and generous heart. Even 
in the dungeon they are free. Pay attention to the 
imperial commissioners: their heavy gold chains be- 
come them- 
GOETZ. As a necklace becomes a so,v! I should 
like to see George and Lerse in fetters! 
ELIZABETH. It were a sight to make angels weep. 
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GOETZ. I would not weep - I would clinch my 
teeth, and gnaw my lip in fury. What 1 in fetters? 
Had ye but loved me less, dear lads 1 I could- never 
look at them enough . . . What 1 to break their word, 
pledged in the name of the emperor 1 
ELIZABETH. Put away these thoughts. Reflect: 
you must appear before the council- you are in no 
mood to meet them, and I fear the worst. 
GOETZ. What harm can they do me? 
ELIZABETH. Here comes the sergeant. 
GOETZ. What! the ass of justice that carries the 
sacks to the n1Ìll and the ùung to the field? vVhat 
now? 


Enter SERGEANT. 


SERGEANT. The lords cOlllmissioners are at the 
Council House, and require your presence. 
GOETZ. I come. 
SERGEANT. I am to escort you. 
GOETZ. Too much honour. 
ELIZABETH. Be but cool. 
GOETZ. Fear nothing. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. - The Town House at Heilbronn.. 


The IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS seated at a table. The 
CAPTAIN and the MAGISTRATES of the city attending. 
J\IAGISTRATE. In pursuance of your order, we have 
collected the stoutest and most determined of our citi- 
zens. They are at hand, in order, at a nod from you, 
to seize Ber lichingen. 
COMMISSIONER. We shall have much pleasure in 
communicating to his Inlperial l\Iajesty the zeal with 
which you have obeyed his illustrious commands.- 
Are they artisans? 
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l\lAGISTRATE. SnÜths, coopers, and carpenters, men 
with hands bardened by labour; and resolute here. 
[Points to his breast. 


COMMISSIONER. 'Tis well. 
Enter SERGEANT. 
SERGEANT. Goetz von Berlichiugen waits without. 
COMMISSIONER. Admit him. 
Enter GOETZ. 
GOETZ. God save you, sirs! What would you with 
me? 
COJ\ßIISSIONER. First, that you consider where you 
are, and in whose presence. 
GOETZ. By my faith, I kllO'V you right well, sirs. 
CO:\Il\IISSIONER. You acknowledge allegiance. 
GOETZ. 'Vïth all lny heart. 
COMJ\IISSIONER. Be seated. 
GOETZ. What, down there? I'd rather stand. That 
stool sll1ells so of poor sinners, as indeed does the 
whole apartment. 
COJ\f
IISSIONER. Stand, then. 
GOETZ. To business, if you please. 
COj\IMISSIO
ER. We shall proceed in due order. 
GOETZ. I am glad to hear it. Would you had 
always done so. 
CO,MMISSIO
ER. You kno,v how you fell into our 
hands, and are a prisoner at discretion. 
GOETZ. '\Vhat will you give me to forget it? 
COMMISSIONER. Could I give you modesty, I should 
better your affairs. 
GOETZ. Better my affairs! could you but do that! 
To repair is more difficult than to destroy. 
SECRETARY. Shall I put all this on record? 
COM:\IISSIONER. Only what is to the purpose. 
GOETZ. You may put it in print, if you like: what 
do I care! 
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COMMISSIONER. You fell into the power of the 
emperor, whose paternal goodness got the better of his 
justice, and, instead of throwiug you into a dungeon, 
ordered you to repair to his beloved city of Heilbronn. 
You gave your knightly parole to appear, and await 
the tern1Ïnation in all humility. 
GOETZ. \Vell: I anI here, and await it. 
COMMISSIONER. AnJ. ,ve are here to intinlate to you 
his Irnperial l\lajesty's mercy and clernency. He is 
pleased to forgive your rebellion, to release you from 
the ban and all well-merited punishlllent, provided you 
do, with becoming hUlnility, receive his bounty, and 
subscribe to the articles which shall be read unto you. 
GOETZ. I am his l\1:ajesty's faithful servant, as ever. 
One ,vord ere you proceed. My people - where are 
they? What ,vill be ùone with them? 
CO:\DIISSIONER. That concerns you not. 
GOETZ. So Inay the ernperor turn his face from you 
in the hour of your need. They were my comrades, 
and are so now. What have you done 'with them ? 
COM:\IISSIONER. \Ve are not bound to account to 
you. 
GOETZ. Ah! I forgot that you are not even pledged 
to perform what you have pro nlÌsed , much less- 
COMMISSIONER. Our business is, to lay the articles 
before you. Submit yourself to the enlperor, and you 
may find a way to petition for the life and freedom of 
your comrades. 
GOETZ. Your paper. 
CO:\IMISSIOXER. Secretary, read it. 
SECRETARY (reads). " I, Goetz of Berlichingen, make 
public acknowledgment, by these presents, that I, hav- 
ing lately risen in rebellion against the emperor and 
empire - " 
GOETZ. 'Tis false! I am no rebel, I have committed 
no offence against the emperor, and with the empire I 
have no concern, 
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COMMISSIONER. Be silent, and hear further. 
GOETZ. I ,viII hear no further. Let anyone arise 
and bear witness. Have I ever taken one step against 
the enJperor, or against the house of Austria? Has not 
the \"hole tenor of my conduct proved that I feel 
better than anyone else what all Gernlany owes to 
its head, and especially what the free knights anrl 
feudatories owe to their liege lord the emperor? I 
should be a villain could I be induced to subscribe 
that paper. 
COJIMISSIONER. Yet we have strict orders to try 
and persuade you by fair means, or, in case of your 
refusal, to throw you into prison. 
GOETZ. Into prison! - 1\le ? 
CO:\-IMISSIONER. Where you nlay expect your fate 
from the hands of justice, since you will not take it 
froln those of mercy. 
GOETZ. To prison! You abuse the imperial power! 
To prison! That was not the emperor's command. 
What, ye traitors, to dig a pit for nle, and hang out 
your oath, your knightly honour, as the bait! To prom- 
ise me permission to ward nlyself on parole, and then 
again to break your treaty! 
COMMISSIONER. We owe no faith to robbers. 
GOETZ. Wert thou not the representative of my 
sovereign, whom I respect even in the vilest counter- 
feit, thou shouldst swallow that word, or choke upon it. 
I was engaged in an honourable feud. Thou mightest 
thank God, and magnify thyself before the ,,
orld, hadst 
thou ever done as gallant a deed as that with which I 
now stand charged. (The COMMISSIONER 1nakes a sign 
to the l\1AGISTRATE of Heilbronn, 'who rings a bell.) Not 
for the sake of paltry gai ll, not to wrest followers or 
lands from the weak and the defenceless, have I sallied 
forth. To rescue my page and defend my own person 
- see ye any rebellion in that? The emperor and 
his magnates, reposing on their pillows, would never 
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have felt our need. I have, God be praised, one hand 
left; and I have done ,veIl to use it. 


Entel
 a party of Artisans aT'ìned with halberds and 
sWOTds. 


GOETZ. vVhat means this? 
COMMISSIONER. You ,vill not listen. - Seize him! 
GOETZ. Let none COlue near Ine who is not a very 
Hungarian ox. One salutation from Iny iron fist shall 
cure him of headache, toothache, and every other ache 
under the ,vide heaven! (They rush upon lzÍ1n. He 
strikes one down, and snatches [l. s'Word frorn another. 
They sta'nd aloof.) CaIne on! conie on! I should 
like to becon1e acquainted with the bravest among you. 
CO
DUSSIONER. Surrender! 
GOETZ. With a sword in Iny hand! Know ye not 
that it depends but upon Inyself to make ,yay through 
all these hares and gain the open field? But I will 
teach you ho,v a Inan should keep his ,vord. Prolnise 
Ine but free ,yard, and I will give up n1Y sword, and 
. . 
am agaIn your prIsoner. 
COM:\1I8SIONER. How! Would you treat with the 
elnperor, sword in hand? 
GOETZ. God forbid! - only with you and your 
worthy fraternity ! You may go honle, good people: 
you are only losing your tÍIne, and here there is nothing 
to be got bu t bruises. 
COMMISSIONER. Seize hinl! '\Vhat! does not your 
love for the enlperor supply you ,vith courage? 
GOETZ. No Inore than the elnperor supplies them 
,vith plaster for the wounds their courage would earn 
theln. 


Enter SERGEANT hastily. 


OFFICER. The warder has just discovered, from the 
castle to,ver, a troop of more than two hundred horse- 
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IneD hastening toward the to\Vll. Unperceived by us, 
they have pressed forward from behind the hill, and 
threaten our \valls. 
COMMISSIONER. Alas! alas! '\Vhat can this mean ? 
A SOLDIER enters. 
SOLDIER. Francis of Sickingen waits at the draw'- 
bridge, and inforlns you that he has heard how per- 
fidiously :you have broken your word to his brother-in- 
law, and ho\v the Council of Heilbronn have aided and 
a betted in the treason. He is no\v COlne to insist upon 
justice, and, if refused it, threatens, within an hour, to 
fire the four quarters of your town, and abandon it 
to be plundered by his vassals. 
GOETZ. 
ly gallant brother! 
COMMISSIONER. '\Vithdraw, Goetz. (Exit GOETZ.) 
What is to be done? 
l\IAGISTRATE. Have cOlnpassion upon us and our 
town! Sickingen is inexorable in his 'wrath: he will 
keep his word. 
COMMISSIONER. Shall we forget what is due to our- 
selves and the emperor? 
CAPTAIN. If we had but men to enforce it; but, 
situated as we are, a show of resistance would only 
rnake lnatters worse. It is better for us to yield. 
MAGISTRATE. Let us apply to Goetz to put in a 
good word for us. I feel as though I saw the town 
already in flalnes. 
COMMISSIOXER. Let Goetz approach. (Enter GOETZ.) 
GOETZ, '\Vhat now? 
CO
B-nSSloNER. Thou \vilt do well to dissuade thy 
brother-in-law fronl his rebellious interference. In- 
stead of rescuing thee, he \vill only plunge thee deeper 
in destruction, and becolne the conlpanion uf thy fall! 
GOETZ (sees Elizabeth at the door, and speaks to he? 
aside). Go, ten hinl instantly to break in and force 
his way hither, Lut to spare the town. As for these 
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rascals, if they offer any resistance, let him use force. 
I care not if I lose Iny life, provided they are all 
knocked on the head at the san1e time. 


SCENE III. - A large Hall in the Council-House, 
bcset by SICKINGEN'S Troops. 


Enter SICKINGEN and GOETZ. 
GOETZ. That was help from heaven. How earnest 
thou so opportunely and unexpectedly, brother? 
SICKINGEN. Without witchcraft. I had despatched 
two or three 111essengers to learn how it fared with 
thee: ,vhen I heard of the perjury of these fellows, 
I set out instantly; and now we have them safe. 
GOETZ. I ask nothing but knightly ward upon my 
parole. 
SICKIKGEN. You are too noble. Not even to avail 
yourself of the advantage ,vhich the honest nlan has 
over the perjurer! They are in the ,vrong, and ,ve ,vill 
not give thelû cushions to sit upon. They have shame- 
fully abused the imperial authority; and, if I know 
anything of the eInperor, you Inight safely insist upon 
more favourable terIns. You ask too little. 
GOETZ. I have ever been content with little. 
SICKINGEN. And therefore that little has always 
been denied thee. My proposal is, that they shall 
release your servants, and permit you all to return to 
your castle on parole - you can prolnise not to leave 
it till the emperor's pleasure be known. You will be 
safer there than here. 
GOETZ. They ,vill say my property is escheated to 
the elnperor. 
SICKIKGEN. Then ,ve ,vill ans\ver, thou canst dwell 
there, and keep it for his service till he restores jt to 
thee again. Let them wriggle like eels in the net, 
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they shall not escape us! They may talk of the 
inlperial dignity - of their comlnission. \'Ve \vill not 
Inind that. I know the elll}!erOr, and have SOlne 
influence with him. He has ever wished to have thee 
in his service. You will not be long in y.our castle 
without being summoned to serve him. 
GOETZ. God grant it, ere I forget the use of anns ! 
SICKINGEN. Val our can never be forgotten, as it 
can never be learnt. Fear nothing! \Vhen thy affairs 
are settled, I will repair to court, where nlY enterprises 
begin to ripen. Good fortune seelns to smile on them. 
I \vant only to sound the enlperor's mind. The towns 
of Triers and Pfalz as soon expect that the sky should 
fall, as that I shall come down upon their heads. But 
I \vill come like a hail-storln! and, if I am successful, 
thou shalt Soon be brother to an elector. I had hoped 
for thy assistance in this undertaking. 
GOETZ (looks at his hand). Oh! that explains the 
drealn I had the night before I pron1Ísed 1\1aria to 
Weislingen. I thought he vowed eternal fidelity, and 
held my iron hand so fast that it loosened fronl the 
arnt. Alas! I am at this nloment more defenceless 
than when it was shot a\vay. \Veislingen! Weislingen! 
SICKINGEN. Forget the traitor! \Ve will th \vart his 
plans, and undernlÌne his authority, till shanle and 
remorse shall gnaw hinl to death. I see, I see the 
do\vnfall of our enemies. - Goetz, only other six 
rnonths! 
GOETZ. Thy soul soars high! I know not why, 
but for some time past no fair prospects have da \vned 
upon me. I have been ere now in sore distress - I 
have been a prisoner Lefore - but never did I experi- 
ence such a depression. 
SICKINGEN. Success gives conrage. Corne, let us 
to the bigvfigs. They have had time enough for hold- 
ing forth: let us for once take the troll ble upon our- 
selves. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. - The Castle of Adelaide, A ugsburg. 


ADELAIDE and WEISLINGEN discovered. 
ADELAIDE. This is detestable. 
WEISLIXGEN. I have gnashed my teeth. So good 
a plan - so \vell followed out - and, after all, to 
leave him in possession of his castle! That cursed 
Sickingen I 
ADELAIDE. The council should not have consented. 
WEISLINGEN. They \vere in the net. What else 
could they do? Sickingen threatened thenl with fire 
and sword - the haughty, vindictive man! I hate 
him! His po\ver waxes like a mountain torrent -let 
it but gain a few brooks, and others come pouring to 
its aid. 
ADELAIDE. Have they no enlperor? 
WEISLINGEN. 11y dear wife, he waxes old and 
feeble: he is only the shadow of what he was. When 
he heard what had been done, and I and the other 
counsellors murnlured indignantly, "Let thelll alone!" 
said he: "I can spare myoId Goetz his little fortress; 
and, if he remains quiet there, what have you to say 
against him?" We spoke of the welfare of the state: 
" Oh," said he, "that I had always had counsellors \vho 
would have urged my restless spirit to consult more 
the happiness of individuals!" 
ADELAIDE. He has lost the spirit of a prince! 
WEISLINGEN. '\Ve inveighed against Sickingen!- 
"He is my faithful servant," said he: "and, if he has 
Dot acted by DIY express order, he has performed better 
what I \visbed than my plenipotentiaries; and I can 
ratify what he has done as well after as before." 
ADELAIDE. 'Tis enough to drive one lnad. 
WEISLINGEN. Yet I have not given up all hope. 
Goetz is on parole to relnain quiet in his castle. 'Tis 
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impossible for him to keep his pron1Ïse, and ,ve shall 
soon have some ne,v cause of conlplaint. . 
ADELAIDE. That is the lllore likely, as ,ve nlay 
hope that the old e111perOr ,viII soon leave the ,,,"orld ; 
and Charles, his gallant successor, ,viII display a 1110re 
princely n1Ïnd. 
VVEISLIXGEN. Charles! lIe is neither chosen nor 
crowned. 
ADELAIDE. Who does not expect and hope for that 
event? 
'\YEISLINGEN. You have a great idea of his abilities: 
one n1Ïght ahnost think you looked on hin} ,vith partial 
eyes. 
ADELAIDE. You insult me, \Veislingen. Eor what 
do you take me? 
\VEISLIKGEN. I do not lllean to offend, but I can- 
not be silent upon the subject. Charles's nlarked at- 
tentions to you disquiet 111e. 
ADELAIDE. And do I receive them as- 
\VEISLI
GEN. You are a "'
onlan, and no woman 
hates those who pay their court to her. 
ADELAIDE. This frolll you! 
\VEISLINGEN. It cuts me to the heart - the dreadful 
thought - Adelaide. 
ADELAIDE. Can I not cure thee of this folly? 
\VEISLINGEN. If thou wouldst - Thou canst leave 
the court. 
ADELAIDE. But upon ,,,hat pretence? Art thou 
not here? l\fust I leave you and all my friends, to 
shut myself up with the owls in your solitary castle? 
No, Weislingen, that will never do: be at rest, thou 
knowest I love thee. 
WEISLIXGEN. That is my anchor so long as the 
cable holds. [Exit. 
ADELAIDE. Ah! It is COllle to this? This \vas yet 
wanting. The projects of Iny boson1 are too great to 
brook the interruption. Charles - the great, the gal- 
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lant Charles - the future ernperor - shall he be the 
only n1an unrewarded by my favour? Think not, 
Weislingen, to hinder me - else shalt thou to earth: 
my way lies over thee! 


Enter FRANCIS (with a letter). 


FRANCIS. Here, gracious lady. 
ÅDELAIDE. Hadst thou it from Charles's own hand 1 
JfRANCIS. Yes. 
ADELAIDE. What ails thee? Thou lookest so 
lllournful ! 
FRANCIS. It is your pleasure that I should pine 
away, and \vaste my fairest years in agonising despair. 
ADELAIDE (aside). I pity hirn ; and how little \vould 
it cost me to make him happy! (Alo'ltd.) Be of 
good courage, youth! I know thy love and fidelity, 
and will not be ungrateful. 
FRANCIS (with stifled breath). If thou wert capable 
of ingratitude, I could not survive it. There boils not 
a drop of blood in my veins but what is thine own- 
I have not a single feeling but to love and to serve 
thee ! 
ADELAIDE. Dear Francis! 
FRANCIS. You flatter me. (B'ltrsts into tears.) 
Does my attachn1ent deserve only to be a stepping- 
stool to another, - to see all your thoughts fixed upon 
Charles? 
ADELAIDE. You know not what you wish, and still 
less what you say. 
FRANCIS (stamping wìth vexation and rage). No 
more will I be your slave, your go-betvleen! 
ADELAIDE. Francis, you forget yourself. 
FRANCIS. To sacrifice lIlY lJeloved master and my- 
self - 
ADELAIDE. Out of Iny sight! 
FRANCIS. Gracious lady! 
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ADELAIDE. Go, betray to thy beloved master the 
secret of my soul! Fool that I was to take thee fo:r 
what thou art not! 
FRANCIS. Dear lady! you know how I love you. 
ADELAIDE. And thou, ,vho wast IllY friend - so 
near IllY heart - go, betray me. 
FRANCIS. Rather would I tear my heart from my 
breast! Forgive me, gelltle lady! my heart is too full, 
my senses desert me. 
ADELAIDE. Thou dear, affectionate boy! (She 
takes him by both hands, dra'ws him toward her, and 
kisses him. He throws himself weeping upon her neck.) 
Leave me ! 
FRANCIS (his voice choked by tears). Heavens! 
ADELAIDE. Leave me! The walls are traitors. 
Leave me! (Breaks from him.) Be but steady in 
fidelity aud love, and the fairest reward is thine. 
[ Ex#. 
FRANCIS. The fairest reward! let me but Ii ve till 
that moment - I could murder my father, were he an 
obstacle to lilY happiness! [Exit. 


SCENE V. - Jaxthau8en. 


GOETZ seated at a table with writing materials. ELIZA- 
BETH beside him with her work. 
GOETZ. This idle life does not suit me. My con- 
finement becolnes more irksome every day: I ,vould 
I could sleep, or persuade elIlyself that quiet is 
agreeable. 
ELIZABETH. Continue writing the account of thy 
deeds which thou hast commenced. Give into the 
hands of thy friends evidence to put thine enemies to 
shame: lnake a noble posterity acquainted with thy 
real character. 
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GOETZ. Alas 
 writing is but busy idleness: it 
wearies nle. '\Vhile I am writing what I have done, I 
laIl1ent the misspent tiIne in which I might do more. 
ELIZABETH (takes the writing). Be not irnpatient. 
Thou hast got as far as thy first imprisonment at 
Heilbronn. 
GOETZ. That was always an unlucky place to lne. 
ELIZABETH (reads). "There were even SOlne of the 
confederates who told me that I had acted foolishly in 
appearing before nlY bitterest enernies, who, as I 111ight 
suspect, would not deal justly ,,'"ith Ine." And what 
didst thou answer? "'Trite on. 
GOETZ. I said, " Have I not often risked life and limb 
for the welfare and property of others, and shall I not 
do so for the honour of my knightly ,vord?" 
ELIZABETH. Thus does faIne speak of thee. 
GOETZ. They shall not rob me of my honour. They 
have taken all else from lile, - property - liberty - 
everything. 
ELIZABETH. I happened once to stand in an inn 
near the Lords of Miltenberg and Singlingen, who knew 
me not. Then I ,vas joyful as at the birth of my first- 
born; for they extolled thee to each other, and said, 
"He is the lnirror of knighthood, noble and n1erciful in 
prosperity, dauntless and true in nlÍsfortune." 
GOETZ. Let them show IDe the 111an to 'VhOIll I have 
broken my worù. Heaven knows, my anl bition has 
ever been to labour for my neighbour 1110re than for 
JDyself, and to acquire the fame of a gallant and irre- 
proachable knight, rather than principalities or power; 
and, God be praised! I have gained the meed of Iny 
labour. 


Enter GEORGE and LERSE with game. 


GOETZ. Good luck to Iny gallant huutsnlen ! 
GEORGE. Such have ,ve beconle fron1 gal1ant 
troopers. Boots can easily be cut do'wn into buskins. 
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LERSE. The chase is always something - 'tis a kind 
of 'war. 
GEORGE. Yes; if we \vere not always crossed by 
these Ïlnperial gamekeepers. Don't you recollect, my 
lord, how you prophesieù we should become huntsmen 
\vhen the world 'vas turned topsy-turvy? We are 
become so now \vithout waiting for that. 
GOETZ. 'Tis all the sa tHe: we are pushed out of our 
sphere. 
GEORGE. These are wonderful times! :For eight 
days a dreadful COlllet has been seen: all Germany 
fears that it portends the death of the enlperor, \vho is 
very ill. 
GOETZ. Very ill! Then, our career draws to a close. 
LERSE. And in the neighbourhood there are terrible 
cOlnnlotiollS: the peasants have made a forrnidable in- 
surrection. 
GOETZ. Where? 
LERSE. In the heart of Swabia: they are plundering, 
burning, and slaying. I fear they will sack the whole 
country. 
GEORGE. It is a horrible warfare! They have 
already risen in a hundred places, and daily increase 
in nunlber. A hurricane, too, has lately torn up whole 
forests; and, in the place where the insurrection began, 
two fiery swords have been seen in the sky crossing 
each other. 
GOETZ. Then, some of my poor friends and neigh- 
bours no doubt suffer innocently. 
GEORGE. Alas! that we are pent up thus! 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. - Á f'ïllftge plunde1'ed by the ínsu1'gent Peas- 
ant1'y, Shrieks and tzunult. TVomen, old Men, 
and Children fly across the Stage. 


OLD l\lA
. A way! away! let us fly from the mur- 
dering dogs. 
,V O
IAN. Sacred heaven! How blood-red is the 
sky! how blood-red the setting sun! 
AN OTHER. That must be fire. 
A THIRD. J\ly husband! my husband! 
OLD MAN. Away! away! To the wood! [Exeunt. 
Enter LINK and Insurgents. 
LINK. Whoever opposes you, down with him! The 
village is ours. Let none of the booty be injured, none 
be left behind. Plunder clean and quickly. We must 
soon set fire- 


Enter J\1ETZLER, com
ng down the hill. 
METZLER. Ho\v do things go with you, Link? 
LINK. J\ferrily enough, as you see: you are just in 
time for the fun. - Whence come you? 
METZLER. FrOJn Weinsberg. There was a jubilee. 
LINK. How so? 
METZLER. We stabbed them all, in such heaps, it 
was a joy to see it ! 
LINK. All whom? 
METZLER. Dietrich von Weiler led up the dance. 
The fool! '\Ve were all raging round the church- 
steeple. He looked out, and \vished to treat with us. 
- Baf ! A ball through his head! Up \ve rushed 
like a tempest, and the fellow soon lllade his exit by 
the window. 
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LIN K. Huzza! 
l\IETzLER (to the pcasltJds). Ye dogs, must I find 
you legs? Ho'w they gape and loiter, the asses I 
LINK. Set fire! Let them roast in the flames! 
for\vard! Push on, ye dolts. 
l\IETzLER. Then we brought out Helfenstein, Elters- 
hofen, thirteen of the IJobility, - eighty in all. They 
\vere led out on the plain before Heilbronn. What a 
shouting and jubilee an10ng our lads as the long row 
of n1Ìserable sinners passed by! they stared at each 
other; and, heaven and earth! \
re surrounded them 
before they were Rware, and then despatched them all 
with our pikes. 
LIKK. Why \vas I not there? 
l\IETZLER. Never in all my life did I see such fun. 
LINK. On! on! Bring all out! 
PEASANT. All's clear. 
LINK. Then, fire the village at the four corners. 
l\IETzLER. 'Twilllnake a fine bonfire! Hadst thou 
but seen how the fello\vs tumbled over one another, 
and croaked like frogs! It warmed my heart like a 
cup of brandy. One l
exinger was there, a fellow with 
a '\vhite plulne and flaxen locks, '\vho, '\vhen he went 
out hunting, used to drive us before him like dogs, and 
with dogs. I had not caught sight of hin1 all the 
while, when suddenly his fool's visage looked me full 
in the face. Push! '\vent the spear between his ribs, 
and there he lay stretched on all-fours above his com- 
panions. The fellows lay kicking in a heap like the 
hares that used to be driven together at their grand 
hunting-parties. . 
LINK. It snIokes finely already! 
l\IET-zLER. Yonder it burns! Come, let us with the 
booty to the Iuain body. 
LINK. Where do they haIt ? 
:.ìVfETZLER. Bet'ween this and Heilbronn. They wish 
to choose a captain '\"h0111 everyone will respect, for 
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we are after all only their equals: they feel this, and 
turn restive. 
LI
K. Whom do they propose? 
l\1ETZLER. Maximilian Stumf, or Goetz von Berlich- 
Ingen. 
LINK. That would be well. 'T\vould give the thing 
credit should Goetz accept it. He has ever been held 
a worthy, independent knight. A way, away 1 We 
march toward Reil bronn! Pass the \vord. 
METZLER. The fire \vill light us a good part of the 
way. IIast thou seen the great C01l1et ? 
LINK. Yes. It is a dreadful ghastly sign 1 As we 
march by night we can see it well. It rises about one 
0' clock. 
l\IETZLER. And is visible but for an hour and a 
quarter, like an arm brandishing a sword, and bloody 
red! 
LINK. Didst thou nlark the three stars at the sword's 
hilt and point? 
METZLER. And the broad haze-coloured stripe illu- 
minated by a thousand streamers like lances, and be- 
tween them little swords. 
LINK. I shuddered '\vith horror. The sky was pale 
red, streaked with ruddy flames, and among them 
grisly figures with shaggy hairs and beards. 
METZLER. Did you see them too? And how they 
all swam about as though in a sea of blood, and 
struggled in confusion, enough to turn one's brain I 
LINK. Away I away I [Exe'unt. 


SCENE II. - Open Oountry. In the distance two Villages 
and an Abbey are b1.lrning. 


KOHL, WILD, l\IAXI)IILIAN STUMF, Insurgents. 
STUMF. You cannot ask rne to be your leader; it 
were bad for you and for me; I am a vassal of the 
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palsgrave, and how shall I make war against my liege 
lord? Resides, you would always suspect I did not act 
from my heart. 
KOHL. We knew well thou wouldst make some 
excuse. 


Enter GEORGE, LERSE, and GOETZ. 


GOETZ. 
KOHL. 
GOETZ. 
emperor? 
territory. 
WILD. That's no excuse. 
GOETZ. And were I free, and you wanted to deal 
with the lords and nobles as you did at Weinsberg, 
laying waste the country round with fire and sword, 
and should wish me to be an abettor of your shanleless, 
barbarous doings, rather than be your captain, you 
should slay me like a mad dog I 
KOHL. What ,has been done cannot be undone. 
STUMF. That ,vas just the n1isfortune, that they 
had no leader whom they honoured, and who could 
bridle their fury. I beseech thee, Goetz, accept the 
office! The princes ,viII be grateful: all Germany 
will thank thee. It will be for the weal and pros- 
perity of all. The country and its inhabitants will be 
preserved. 
GOETZ. Why dost not thou accept it 1 
STUMF. I have given them reasons for my refusal. 
KOHL. 'Ve have no time to 'waste in useless 
speeches. Once for all I Goetz, be our chief, or look 
to thy castle and thy head I Take two hours to COll- 
sider of it. Guard him! 
GOETZ. To what purpose? I am as resolved now 
as I shall ever be. "\Vhy have ye risen up in arms 1 
If to recover your rights and freedorn, why do you 
plunder and lay ,vaste the lanù? Will you abstain 


What would you with me? 
You must be our captain. 
How can I break illY knightly word to the 
I am under the ban: I èannot quit my 
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from such evil doings, and act as true men \vho know 
\vhat they want? Then will I be your chief for eight · 
days, and help you in your lawful and orderly de- 
nlands. 
WILD. What has been done was done in the first 
heat, and thy iuterference is not needed to prevent it 
for the future. 
KOHL. Thou must engage with us at least for a 
quarter of a year. 
STUMF. Say foûr weeks: that will satisfy both 
parties. 
KOHL. Your hand! 
GOETZ. But you must promise to send the treaty 
you have made \vith IDe in writing to all your troops, 
and to punish severely those who infringe it. 
WILD. Well, it shall.be done. 
GOETZ. Then, I bind myself to you for four weeks. 
STUMF. Good fortune to you 1 In whatever thou 
doest, spare our noble lord the palsgrave. 
KOHL (aside). See that none speak to hinl without 
our knowledge. 
GOETZ. Lerse, go to my wife. Protect her: you 
shall have news of nle. 
[Exeu,nt GOETZ, STUMF, LERSE, and some PEASANTS. 


Enter METZLER, LINK, and their followers. 


METZLER. Who talks of a treaty? What's the use 
of a treaty? 
LINK. It is shameful to make any such bargain ! 
KOHL. We know as well what we want as you, and 
we may do or let alone what we please. 
WILD. This raging and burning and lnurdering 
must bave an end some day or other; and, by renounc- 
ing it just now, \ve gain a brave leader. 
l\fETZLER. How? An end? Thou traitor! ",-hy 
are we here but to avenge ourselves on our enen1Íes, 
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and enrich ourselves at their expense? Some prince's 
slave has been ta111pering with thee. 
KOHL. Come, Wild: he is like a brute-beast. 
[Exeunt WILD and I{OHL. 
J\1ETZLER. Ay, go your \vay: no band \vill stick by 
you. The villains! Link, \ve'll set on the others to 
burn J\Iiltenberg yonder; and, if they begin a quarrel 
about the treaty, \ve'll cut off the heads of those that 
made it. 
LI
K. We have still the greater body of peasants 
on our side. [Exe
lnt with INSURGENTS. 


SCENE III. - A. Hill, and PTOSjJCct of the Country. 
I/
 the flat scene a J.
Jill. A. body of H01'ðUl1Æn. 


WEISLINGEN co?nes o
d of the JIill, follo
{)ed by 
FRANCIS and a COURIER. 
WEISLINGEN. l\ly horse! Have you announced it 
to the other nobles? 
COURIER. ..A.t least seven standards \vill Ineet you 
in the wood behind Miltenberg. The peasants are 
marching in that direction. Couriers are despatched 
on all sides: the entire confederacy will soon be as- 
selnbled. Our plan cannot fail, and they say there is 
dissension anlong then}. 
WEISLINGEX. So 111uch the better. Francis! 
FRA
CIS. Gracious sir! 
WEISLINGE
. Discharge thine errand punctually. 
I bind it upon thy soul. Give her the letter. She 
shall from the court to n1Y castle instantly. Thou 
must see her depart, and bring me notice of it. 
FRANCIS. Your commands shall be obeyed. 
WEISLIXGEN. Tell her she shall go. (To the 
COURIER.) Lead us by the nearest and best road. 
CouRrER. We 111Ust go round: all the rivers are 
swollen with the late heavy rains. 
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SCENE IV. - Jaxtha'ltsen. 


ELIZABETH and LERSE. 
LERSE. Gracious lady, be comforted! 
ELIZABETH. Alas! Lerse, the tears stood in his 
eyes when he took leave of me. It is dreadful, 
dreadful! 
LERSE. He \vill return. 
ELIZABETH. It is not that. When he \vent forth 
to gain honourable victories, never did grief sit heavy 
at my heart. I then rejoiced in the prospect of his 
return, which I now dread. 
LERSE. So noble a man. 
ELIZABETH. Call him not so. There lies the new 
misery. The miscreants! they threatened to murder 
his fan1ily and burn his castle. Should he return, 
gloomy, rnost glOOll1Y, shall I see his brow. His ene- 
mies will forge scandalous accusations against him, 
\vhich he \vill be unable to refute. 
LERSE. He will and can. 
ELIZABETH. He has broken his parole. - Canst thou 
deny that? 
LERSE. No! he was constrained: what reason is 
there to condelnn hin1 ? 
ELIZABETH. 
falice seeks not reasons, but pretexts. 
He has become an ally of rebels, malefactors, and 
murderers: - he has become their chief. Say No to 
that. 
LERSE. Cease to torment yourself and me. Have 
they not solemnly s\vÇ>rn to abjure all such doings as 
those at '\Veinsberg? Did not I nlyself hear them say, 
in remorse, that, had not that l)een done already, it 
never should have been done? l\Iust not the princes 
and nobles return hin1 their best thanks for having 
undertaken the dangerous office of leading these unruly 
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people, in order to restrain their rage, and to save so 
many lives and possessions? 
ELIZABETH. Thou art an affectionate pleader. Should 
they take hilll prisoner, deal ,vith him as with a rebel, 
and bring his gray hairs . . . Lerse, I should go lnad. 
LERSE. Send sleep to refresh her body, dear }'ather 
of luankind, if thou deniest conlfort to her soul. 
. ELIZABETH. George has pron1Ïsed to bring news, but 
he will not be allowed to do so. They are worse than 
prisoners. 'VeIl I know they are watched like ene- 
mies. - The gallant boy I he 'would not leave. his 
rnaster. 
LERSE. The very heart \vithin n1e bled 'v hen he 
bade me leave him. - Had you not needed nlY help, 
all the terrors of grisly death should not have sepa- 
rated us. 
ELIZABETH. I know not where Sickingen is.- 
Could I but send a message to l\laria ! 
LERSE. Write your message: I will take charge 


 

 


SCENE V. - A Village. 


Enter GOETZ and GEORGE. 
GOETZ. To horse, George I Quick! I see J\1ilten- 
berg in flames. Is it thus they keep the treaty? Ride 
to them, tell them my purpose. The rnurderous incen- 
diaries - I renounce them - Let them make a thiev- 
ing gipsy their captain, not me I - Quick, George I 
(Exit George.) "r ould . that I were a thousand n1Ïles 
hence, at the bottom of the deepe
t dungeon in Turkey! 
Could I but come off ,vith honour fron1 thenl I I have 
thwarted them every day, and told them the bitterest 
truths, in the hope they might ,yeary of nle and let me 
go. 


Enter an lTNKNOWN. 
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U NK:NO\V:N. God save you, gallant sir 1 
GOETZ. I thank you I 'Vhat is your errand ? Your 
nalue ? 
UNKXO\VN. l\.ly nalne does not concern my Lusi- 
ness. I COlne to tell you that your life is in danger. 
The insurgent leaders are weary of hearing from you 
such harsh language, and are resolved to rid thenlselves 
of you. Speak them fair, or endeavour to escape fron1 
thenl ; and God be with you. [ Exit. 
GOETZ. To quit life in this fashion, Goetz, to end 
thus? But be it so - 
Iy death will be the clearest 
proof to the ,vodd that I have had nothing in con1mon 
with the Iniscreants. 
Enter INSURGENTS. 
FIRST INSURGENT. Captain, they are prisoners, they 
are slain ! 
GOETZ. vVho ? 
SECOND INSURGENT. Those \vho burned Miltenberg: 
a troop of confederate cavalry suddenly charged upon 
them from behind the hill. 
GOETZ. They have their reward. Oh, George! 
George! They have taken hin1 prisoner with the 
caitiffs - My George! my George! 
Enter INSURGENTS in confusion. 
LI:NK. Up, sir captain, up ! -- There is no time to 
lose. The enemy is at hand and in force. 
GOETZ. Who burned J\1iltenberg? 
METZLER. If you n1ean to pick a quarrel, we'll soon 
sho\v you how ,ve'll end it. 
I{OHL. Look to your own safety and ours. - Up ! 
GOETZ (to l\fETZLER). Darest thou threaten HIe, 
thou scoundrel? . . . Thinkest thou to awe me, be- 
cause thy garments are stained with the Count of 
Helfenstein's blood ? 
METZLER. Berlichingen! 
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GOETZ. Thou lllayest call ll1e by IllY name, and my 
children will not be ashanled to heal' it. 
l\lETZLER. Out upon thee, co"'''arù ! - prince's slave 
 
[GOETz strikes him do
()n. The others interpose. 
KOHL. Ye are luaù ! - The eneulY are breaking in 
on all sides, and you quarrel! 
LINK. A way! A way! 
[Cries and tV'Jnult. The I
SURGENTS flee across 
the stage. 
Enter WEISLINGEN and TROOPERS. 


WEISLINGEN. Pursue! Pursue! they flee! - Stop 
neither for darkness nor rain. - I hear Goetz is aIllong 
them: look that he escape you not. Our friends say 
he is sorely \vounded. (Exeunt TROOPERS.) And 
when I have caught thee - it \vill be nlerciful secretly 
to execute the seutence of death in prison. Thus he 
perishes from the memory of man; and then, foolish 
heart, thou mayst beat more freely. 


SCENE VI. - The Front of a Gipsy Hut in a wild 
Forest. Night. A Fire before the Hut, at which 
are seated the JJfother of the Gipsies and a Girl. 


MOTHER. Throw some fresh stra \v upon the thatch, 
daughter: there'll be heavy rain again to-night. 
Enter a GIPSY Boy. 


Boy. A dormouse, nlother! and look! two field- 
mice ! 
MOTHER. I'll skin them and roast thenl for thee, 
and thou shalt have a cap of their skins. Thou 
bleedest ! . 
Boy. Dormouse bit me. 
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MOTHER. }"etch sonle dead \vood, that the fire may 
burn bright when thy father conIes: he will be wet 
through and through. 
Another Gipsy WOJJ1,an, with a child at her back.. 
FIRST W O:\IAN. Hast thou had good luck? 
SECOND 'Y.O:\IAN. III enough. The \vhole country 
is in an uproar: one's life is not safe a moment. Two 
villages are in a blaze. 
lTIRST ,V OMAN. Is it fire that glares so yonder? I 
ha ve been watching it long. One is so accustomed 
now to fiery signs in the heavens. 
The CAPTAIN OF THE GIPSIES enters with three of 
his gang. 
CAPTAIN. Heard ye the wild huntsmen? 
FIRST "V OMAN. He is passing over us now. 
CAPTAIN. How the hounds give tongue ! Wow! 
Wow! 
SECOXD l\lAN. How the .whips crack! 
THIUD l\IAN. And the huntsmen cheer them- 
Hallo - ho ! 
l\IOTHER. 'Tis the Devil's chase. 
CAPTAIN. 'Ve have been fishing in troubled waters. 
The peasants rob each other: there's no barn1 in our 
helping them. 
SECOND 'YO)JAN. What hast thou got, Wolf? 
WOLF. A hare and a capoll, a 8pit, a bundle of 
linen, three spoons and a bridle. 
STICKS. I have a blanket and a pair of boots, also 
a flint and tinder-box. 
l\íOTHER. All \vet as mire: I'll dry them, give them 
here ! [Trampling without. 
CAPTAIN. Hark! - A horse! Go see who it is. 


Enter GOETZ on horseback. 
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GOETZ. I thank thee, God! I see fire - they are 
gipsies - l\1:y wounds bleed sorely - my foes are close 
behind me ! - Great God, this is a fearful end! 
CAPTAIN. Is it in peace thou comest? 
GOETZ. I crave help from you - 1\ly wounds 
exhaust me: assist me to dismount! 
CAPTAIN. Help him! - A gallant warrior in look 
and speech. 
WOLF (aside). 'Tis Goetz van Berlichingen ! 
CAPTAIN. Welcome! welcolne! - All that we have 
IS yours. 
GOETZ. Thanks, thanks! 
CAPTAIN. Come to my hut. [Exeunt to the kut. 


SCENE VII. - Inside the Hut. 


CAPTAIN, GIPSIES, and GOETZ. 
CAPTAIN. Call our mother: tell her to bring blood- 
wort and bandages. (GOETZ unarms himself.) Here 
is DIY holiday doublet. 
GOETZ. God reward you ! 
[The l\10THER binds his wounds. 
CAPTAIN. I rejoice that you are come. 
GOETZ. Do you know me ? 
CAPTAIN. Who does not know you, Goetz? Our 
lives and heart's blood are yours. 
Enter STICKS. 
STICKS. Horsemen are coming through the wood. 
They are confederates. 
CAPTAIN. Your pursuers! They shall not harm 
you. A way, Sticks, call the others: \ve know the 
passes better than they. We shall shoot them ere 
they are aware of us. 
[Exeunt CAPTAI
 and l\IEx - GIPSIES with their guns, 
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GOETZ (alone). Oh, Em1->eror I En1peror! Robbers 
protect thy children. (A sha(tp firing.) The wild 
foresters! Steady anq. true! 


Enter WOMEN. 


WOMEN. Flee, flee I The enemy has overpow- 
ered us. 
GOETZ. Where is my horse? 
W Ol\IEN. Here. 
GOETZ (yirrds on his sword and mounts without his 
armour). For the last tilne shall you feel Iny arm. 
I am not so weak yet. [ Exit. - Tumult. 
W OMEN. He gallops to join our party. [Þ
ring. 


Enter WOLF. 


WOLF. Awåy 1 Away 1 All is lost! - The cap- 
tain is shot! - Goetz a prisoner. 
[The W OMEN screa1r
, and fly into the wood. 


SCENE VIII. - ADELAIDE'S Bedchamber. 


Enter ADELAIDE with a letter. 
ADELAIDE. He, or I I The tyrant - to threaten 
me 1 We will anticipate him. '\Vho glides through 
the antechamber ? (A low knock at the door.) Who 
is there? 
FRANCIS (in a low voice). Open, gracious lady! 
ADELAIDE. Francis 1 He well deserves that I 
should adn1Ìt him. [Opens the door. 
FRAKCIS (throws himself on her neck). l\iy- dear, my 
gracious lady 1 
ADELAIDE. What audacity! If anyone should 
hear you I 
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FRANCIS. Oh - all- all are asleep! 
ADELAIDE. What wouldst thou? 
FRANCIS. I cannot rest. The threats of my master 
- your fate - my heart. 
ADELAIDE. He was incensed against me when you 
parted frorn him. 
}1"RANCIS. He was as I have never seen hÌln. -" To 
my castle," said he, " she must - she shall go." 
ADELAIDE. And shall we obey? 
FRANCIS. I know not, dear lady! 
ADELAIDE. Thou foolish, infatuated boy! Thou 
dost not see where this ,vill end. Here he kno,vs I 
am in safety. He has long had designs on nlY free- 
dorn, and therefore ,vishes to get nle to his castle- 
there he will ha ve power to use me as his hate 
shall dictate. 
FRANCIS. He shall not! 
ADELAIDE. Wilt thou prevent him ? 
FRANCIS. He shall not! 
ADELAIDE. I foresee the whole n1Ïsery of my fate. 
He will tear me forcibly from his castle to immure me 
in a cloister. 
FRANCIS. Hell and damnation! 
ADELAIDE. Wilt thou rescue nle ? 
FRANCIS. Anything! Everything! 
ADELAIDE (throws herself uxeping upon his neck). 
Francis! Oh, save me ! 
:FRANCIS. He shall fall. I \vill plant my foot upon 
his neck. 
ADELAIDE. No violence. You shall carry a su b- 
missive letter to him announcing obedience - Then 
give him this vial in his ,vine. 
FRANCIS. Gi ve it me! Thou shalt be free! 
ADELAIDE. Free! - And then no more shalt thou 
need to come to my chamber trembling and in fear. 
No more shall I need anxiously say, " Away, Francis! 
the morning dawns. u 
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SCENE IX. - Street before t1
e Prison at Heilbronn. 


ELIZABETH and LERSE. 
LERSE. Heaven relieve your distress, gracious lady! 
1\,-iaria is co llle. 
ELIZABETH. God be praised 1 Lerse, ,ve have sunk 
into dreadful misery. 1\1y worst forebodings are real- 
ised ! A prisoner - thro\vn as an assassin and male- 
factor into the deepest dungeon. 
LERSE. I know all. 
ELIZABETH. Thou knowest nothing. Our distress 
is too - too great 1 His age, his \vounds, a slow fever 
- and, 1110re than all, the despondency of his mind, 
to think tbat this should be his end. 
LERSE. Ay, and that \Veislingen should be com- 
missioner! 
ELIZABETH. '\Veislingen ! 
LERSE. They have acted with unheard-of severity. 
Metzler has been burnt alive - hundreds of his asso- 
ciates broken upon the wheel, beheaded, quartered, and 
impaled. All the country round looks like a slaugh- 
ter-house, where hUlnan flesh is cheap. 
ELIZABETH. Weislingen cOlnnlÏssioner ! 0 Heaven! 
a ray of hope! l\faria shall go to him: he cannot 
refuse her. He had ever a compassionate heart; and 
when he sees her WhOll1 be once loved so much, whom 
he has n1ade so miserable -- \Vhere is she? 
LERSE. Still at the inn. 
ELIZABETH. Take me to her. She must away 
instantly. I fear the worst. [ Exeunt 


. 
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SCENE X. - An Apartment in Weislinge'll," Oastle. 


WEISLINGEN, alone. 
WEISLINGEN. I am so ill, so weak - all my bones 
are hollow - this wretched fever has consunled their 
very 111RITOW. No rest, no sleep, by day or night! and 
,vhen I slunlber, such fearful dreams! Last night 
methought I met Goetz in the forest. He drew his 
sword, and defied me to combat. I grasped n1Íne, but 
my hand failed me. He darted on me a look of con- 
tempt, sheathed his weapon, and passed on. He is a 
prisoner, yet I tremble to think of him. l\1iserable 
man! Thine own voice has condemned him, yet thou 
tremblest like a Inalefactor at his very shadow. And 
shall he die? Goetz! Goetz! we mortals are not our 
own masters. Fiends have ell1pire over us, and shape 
our actions after their own hellish will, to goad us to 
perdition. (Sits down.) Weak! Weak! vVhy are 
my nails so blue? A cold, clamn1Y, wasting sweat 
drenches every limb. Everything swims before my 
eyes. Could I but sleep! Alas! 


Enter l\IARIA. 


WEISLINGEN. Mother of God! Leave me in peace 
-leave n1e in peace! This spectre was yet wanting. 
Maria is dead, and she appears to the traitor. Leave 
TIle, blessed spirit! I am wretched enough. 
MARIA. Weislingen, I am no spirit. I am Maria. 
WEISLINGEN. It is her voice! 
MARIA. I came to beg my brother's life of thee. 
He is guiltless, however culpable he may appear. 
WEISLI
GEN. Hush! l\.1aria - Angel of heaven 
as thou art, thou bringest with thee the torn1ents of 
hell! Speak no more! 


. 
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1IARIA. And must my brother die? vVeislingen, 
it is horrible that I should have to tell thee he is guilt- 
less; that I should be compelled to COIne as a suppli- 
ant to restrain thee fronl a lllOst fearful lllurder. Thy 
soul to its inIllost depths is possessed by evil powers. 
Can this be Adelbert? 
'\VEISLI
GEN. Thou seest - the consuming breath 
of the grave hath s\vept over lIle - my strength sinks 
in death - I die in misery, and thou comest to drive 
me to despair. Could I but tell thee all, thy bitterest 
hate would melt to sorrow and compassion. 0 l\Iaria ! 
J\tIaria! 
l\fARIA. Weislingen, lllY brother is pining in a dun- 
geon - The anguish of his wounds - his age - oh, 
hadst thou the heart to bring his gray hairs . . . Weis- 
lingen, we should despair! 
WEISLINGEN. Enough r [Rings a hand-bell. 


Enter FRA:NCIS in great agitation. 


FRANCIS. Gracious sir. 
WEISLINGEN. Those papers, Francis. (He g
ves 
the.m. WEISLINGEN tears open a packet, and shows 
MARIA a paper.) Here is thy brother's death-warrant 
signed r 
l\tIARIA. God in heaven r 
'\VEISLINGEN. And thus I tear it. He shaH live! 
But can I restore what I have destroyed? Weep not 
so, Francis! Dear youth, my wretchedness lies deeply 
at thy heart. 
[FRANCIS throws himself at his feet, and clasps his 
knees. 
MARIA (apart). He is ill- very ill. The sight of 
him rends nlY heart. I loved hinl! And now that I 
again approach hinl, I feel how dear1y- 
WEISLINGEN. Francis, arise, and cease to weep - I 
may recover! While there is life, there is hope. 
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FRANCIS. You cannot! You must die! 
WEISLINGEN. Must? 
FRA
CIS (beside hÙnself). Poison! poison! - from 
your wife! I - I gave it. [Rushes out. 
WEISLINGEN. Follow him, Maria - he is desperate. 
[Exit l\IARIA. 
Poison from Iny wife! Alas! alas! I feel it. Tor- 
ture and death! 
J\1ARIA (1vithin). Help! help! 
WEISLINGEN (attempts in vain to rise). God! I 
cannot. 
l\lARIA (reëntering). He is gone! He threw him- 
self desperately from a 'window of the ball into the 
rI vel'. 
WEISLINGEN. It is well with him. Thy brother is 
out of danger. The other commissioners, especially 
Seckelldorf, are bis friends. They will readily allow 
him to ,yard himself upon his knightly word. Fare- 
well, Maria! N ow go. 
MARIA. I will stay ,vith thee - thou poor forsaken 
one! 
WEISLINGEN. Poor and forsaken indeed! 0 God, 
thou art a terrible avenger! My wife! 
MARIA. Renlove from thee that thought. Turn thy 
soul to the throne of lnercy. 
WEISLINGEN. Go, thou gentle spirit! leave me to 
IllY misery I Horrible I Even thy presence, J\1aria, 
even the attendance of nlY only conlforter, is agony. 
MARIA (aside). Strengthen me, Heaven! My soul 
droops with his. 
WEISLINGEN. Alas! a.las! Poison from lIlY wife! 
My Francis seduced by the wretch! She waits -lis- 
tens to every horse's hoof for the messenger who brings 
her the news of IllY death. And thou, too, l\,faria, 
wherefore art thou come to awaken every slunlbering 
recollection of n1Y sins? Leave me, leave me that I 
may die! 
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lVfARIA. Let me stay! Thou art alone: think I am 
thy nurse. Forget all. l\lay God forgive thee as freely 
as I do 1 
WEISLINGEN. Thou spirit of love! pray for DIe! 
pray for llle! l\fy heart is seared. 
l\IARIA. There is forgiveness for thee. - Thou art 
exhausted. 
WEISLIKGEN. I die! I die! and yet I cannot die. 
In the fearful contest between life and death lie the 
torrnents of hell. 
lVfARIA. Heavenly Father, have compassion upon 
him. Grant hÜn but one token of thy love, that his 
heart Inay be opened to conlfort, and his soul to the 
hope of eternal life, even in the agony of death! 


SCENE XI. - A Narrow Vault dimly illuminated. 
The Judges of the Secret Trib
{;nCil discovered seated, 
all m
{;jJled in Black Çloaks. 


ELDEST JUDGE. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, 
sworn by the cord and the steel to be inflexible in 
justice, to judge in secret, and to avenge in secret, like 
the Deity! Are your hands clean and your hearts 
pure? Raise thelll to heaven, and cry, Woe upon evil- 
doers ! 
ALL. 'V oe! woe 1 
ELDEST JCDGE. Crier, begin the diet of judgment. 
CRIER. I cry, I cry for accusation against evil-doers! 
He whose heart is pure, whose hands are clean to swear 
by the cord and the steel, let hÜll lift up his voice and 
call upon the steel and the cord for vengeance 1 ven- 
geance! vengeance! 
ACCUSER (co1nes forwCl1'd). l\ly heart is pure fronl 
nlÌsdeed, and IllY hanùs are cleau fronl innocent blood: 
God pardon my sins of thought, and prevent their exe- 
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cution. I raise my hand on high, and cry for ven- 
geance! vengeance! vengeance! 
ELDEST JUDGE. Vengeance upon whom? 
ACCUSER. I call upon the cord and the steel for 
vengeance against Adelaide of Weislingen. She has 
conuuitted adultery and murder. She has poisoned 
her husband by the hands of his servant - the servant 
hath slain himself - the husband is dead. 
ELDEST JUDGE. Dost thou swear by the God of 
truth, that thy accusation is true? 
ACCUSER. I swear! 
ELDEST JUDGE. Dost thou invoke upon thine own 
bead the punishnlent of lllurder and adultery, should 
th y accusation be found false ? 
ACCUSER. On lIlY head be it. 
ELDEST JUDGE. YonI' voices! 
[They converse a few min'utes in whispers. 
ACCUSER. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, what is 
your sentence upon Adelaide of Weislingen, accused of 
murder and adultery? 
ELDEST JUDGE. She shall die! - she shall die a 
bitter and twofold death! By the double doom of the 
steel and the cord shall she expiate the double crime. 
Raise your hands to heaven and cry, Woe, woe upon 
her! Be she delivered into the hands of the avenger. 
ALL. Woe! woe! 
ELDEST JUDGE. Woe! Avenger, COllle forth. 
[A man advances. 
Here, take thou the cord and the steel! Within 
eight days shalt thou blot her out frolll before the face 
of heaven: wheresoever thou findest her, down with 
her into the dust. Judges, ye that judge in secret, and 
avenge in secret like the Deity, keep your hearts from 
wickedness l and your hands from innocent blood! 
[Scene closes. 
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SCENE XII. - The COU1
t of an Inn. 


LERSE and MARIA. 
MARIA. The horses have rested long enough: we 
will a-way, Lerse. 
LERSE. Stay till to-morrow: this IS a dreadful 
night. 
l\IARIA. Lerse, I cannot rest till I have seen DlY . 
brother. Let us away: the weather is clearing up- 
we may expect a fair morning. 
LERSE. Be it as you will. 


SCENE XIII. - The Prison at Heilbronn. 


GOETZ and ELIZABETH. 
ELIZABETH. I entreat thee, dear husband, speak to 
ilie. Thy silence alarms me: thy spirit consumes 
thee, pent up within thy breast. Come, let me see 
thy wounds: they mend daily. In this desponding 
melancholy I knO'w thee no longer! 
GOETZ. Seekest thou Goetz? He is long since 
gone! Piece by piece have they robbed me of all J 
held dear, - my hand, my property, my freedolll, 
my good nalne! 11:y life! Of what value is it to 
me ? What ne\vs of George? Is Lerse gone to seek 
him ? . 
ELIZABETH. He is, my love! Be of good cheer: 
things may yet take a favourable turn. 
GOETZ. He whom God hath stricken lifts himself 
up no more! I best know the load I have to bear.- 
To ulisfortune I am inured. - But now it is not 
Weislingen alone, not the peasants alone, not the 
death of the emperor, nor my wounds, - it is the 
whole united. . . . 11y hour is come! I had hoped 
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it should have been like my life. But his will be 
done! 
ELIZABETH. 'Yilt not thou eat something? 
GOETZ. Nothing, my love. See how the sun shines 
yonder! 
ELIZABETH. It is a fine spring day! 
GOETZ. l\Iy love, ,yilt thou ask the keeper's permis- 
sion for me to walk in his little garden for half an 
hour, that I may look upon the clear face of heaven, 
. the pure air, and the blessed sun? 
EL
ZABETH. I will- and he will readily grant it. 


SCENE THE LAST. - The Prison Garden. 


LERSE and l\IARIA. 
MARIA. Go in, and see how it stands with them 
[Exit LERSE. 
Enter ELIZABETH and KEEPER. 


ELIZABETH (to the I{EEPER). God reward your kind- 
ness and attention to my husband! (Exit KEEPER.) 
l\1aria, ho,v hast thou sped? 
MARIA. My brother is safe! But my heart is torn 
asunder. Weislingen is dead! Poisoned by his wife. 
l\ly husband is in danger - the princes are beconÜng 
too po",'erful for him: they say he is surrounded and 
besieged. 
ELIZABETH. Believe not the rum our, and let not 
Goetz hear it. 
l\IARIA. How is it with him? 
ELIZABETH. I feared he would not survive till thy 
return: the hand of the Lord is heavy on him. And 
George is dead! 
J.\tf.ARIA. George! The gallant boy! 
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:ELIZABETH. "\Vhen the n1Ïscreants were burnil1g 
J\Iiltenberg, his rnaster sent him to check their villaili}. 
A body of cavalry charged upon thelll: had they all 
behaved as George, they llUlst all have had as clear a 
conscience. J\Iany were killed, and George among 
then1: he died the l1eath of a warrior. 
l\IARI A. Does Goetz know it ? 
ELIZABETH. We conceal it fronl him. He q ues- 
tions nle ten tirnes a day concerning hÏ1n, and sends 
me as often to see wbat is become of him. I fear to 
give his heart this last wound. 
J\IARIA. 0 God! What are the hopes of this world? 
Enter GOETZ, LERSE, and KEEPER. 
GOETZ. Almighty God! How lovely it is beneath 
thy heaven! How free! The trees put forth their 
buds, and all the world a wakes to hope. . . . Farewell, 
my children! l\Iy roots are cut away, my strength 
totters to the grave. 
ELIZABETH. Shall I not sènd Lerse to the convent 
for thy son, that thou mayst once more see and bless 
him? 
GOETZ. Let him be: he needs not my blessing, he 
is holier than I. - Upon our wedding-day, Elizabeth, 
could I have thought I should die thus! - J\fy old 
father blessed us, and prayed for a succession of noble 
and gallant sons. - God, thou hast not heard him. I 
alll the last. . . . Lerse, thy countenance cheers nle ill 
the hour of death, more than in our most daring fights: 
then, my spirit encouraged all of you; now, thine sup- 
ports nle . . . Oh, that I could but once more see 
George, and sun myself in his look ! You turn away, 
and ,veep. He is dead? George is dead? Then die, 
Goetz! Thou hast outlived thyself, outlived the 
noblest of thy servants. . . . Ho,v died he? Alas! 
they took him alnong the incendiaries, and he has been 
executed ? 
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ELIZABETH. No! he was slain at l\filtenberg, ,vhile 
fighting for his freedonl like a lion. 
GOETZ. God be praised! lIe was the kindest 
youth under the sun, and one of the bravest. . . . 
N o,v release Iny soul. 1YIy poor ,vife! I leave thee 
ill a wicked world. Lerse, , forsake her not! Lock 
your hearts more carefully than your doors. The age 
of fraud is at hand, treachery ,vill reign unchecked. 
The worthless will gain the ascelldency by cunning, 
and the noble will fall into their net. Maria, lllay 
God restore thy' husband to thee! l\Iay he not fall 
th
 deeper for having risen so high! Selbitz is dead, 
and the good elIlper.or, and my George. . . . Give me 
a draught of water! . . . Heavenly air! FreedolIl ! 
freedom! [ He dies. 
ELIZABETH. Freedom is above, - above, with thee! 
The world is a prison-house. 
MARIA. Noble man! 'V oe to this age that re- 
jected thee! 
LERSE. And woe to the future, that shall misjudge 
thee! 
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A Comedy in Verse and in Three Acts 
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This clever comedy, like the preceding piece, was written dur.. 
ing Goethe's residence at Leipsic; but it was touched up and 
improved at intervals, during subsequent years, until it was 
printed in his collected works. That its author considered it of 
some importance, is shown by the fact that it was one of the plays 
acted by the amateur company at the court of Weimar. 



Dramatis Personæ 


The HOST. 
SOPHIA, his daughter. 
SOLLER, her husband. 


ALf'ESTES. 
4\ 'V AlTER. 


The Scene is in the Inn. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I. Th e Inn Parlour. 


SOLLER, in a domino at a table, with a bottle of wine be- 
fore hint. SOPHIA, opposite hÙn, sewing a white 
feather on to a hat. The HOST enters. At the 
back of the stnge is a table with pen, ink, and 
paper. A large easy-chair is near it. 


HOST. 
ANOTHER ball! 1\fy son, I'nl sick of all this riot; 
I thought that by this titne you'd like a little quiet. 
I certainly ne'er gave my daughter's hand to you, 
To see Iny hard-\von cash so recklessly run through. 
I'm getting olù, anù sought my forces to recruit; 
Assistance wanted I, and so allow'd your suit: 
A nice assistance yours, to waste each little earning. 
(SOLLER h1-l1nS a t1tne to hÙnself.) 
Yes, sing a\vay ! You'll soon another song be learning. 
A good-far-nothing chap, \vhose folly few men's matches, 
Plays, drinks, tobacco sITlokes, and plots of all kinds 
hatches. 
Yon revel an the Dig
t, are half the day in bed: 
No prince throughout the land an easier life e'er led. 
359 
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There the adventurer sits, \vith spreading sleeves. 
Ha! ha 1 
The king of coxcombs he ! 


SOLLER (drinks). 
I drink your health, papa! 


HOST. 
You drink my health, indeed! Enough to gIve me 
fever ! 


SOPHIA. 
l\ly father, pray be kind! 


SOLLER (drinks). 
Sopb, happy be for ever J 


SOPHIA. 
Be happy I Ah, could I but see you two agree! 


HOST. 
Unless he changes much, that certainly can't be. 
I've long indeed been sick of these disputes eternal; 
But \vhile he thus behaves, the nuisance is infernal. 
He is a wicked n1an, cold, thankless to the last; 
He sees not 'what he is, remembers not the past: 
The poverty from which I saved him, he forget.s, 
And n1Y munificence in paying all his debts. 
Distress, repentance, time, no change in hÎIn have 
wrought: 
The Inan who's once a scamp is always good for nought. 


SOPHIA. 
He'll surely change sonle day. 
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HOST. 


He little hurry shows. 


SOPHIA. 
'Tis but the way of youth. 


SOLLER (drinks). 
To all we love, here goes r 


HOST. 
In at one ear, forsooth, and at the other out. 
He doesn't hear nle. I a cipher am, no doubt. 
I now for twenty years an honour'd life have led: 
"\Vhat I have saved, you hope to lnake your own instead, 
And bit by bit conSUlne? If this is \vhat you're at, 
You're nluch n1Ïstaken, friend! 'Tis nut so bad as that. 
Long has endured, and long \vill still last, my vocation: 
The host of the Black Bear is known throughout crea- 
tion. 
No foolish Bear is he, his skin he looks to well : 
!\ly house is painted no\v, J call it a hotel. 
Soon cavaliers will CaIne, and gold will fall in showers: 
\Ve none must idle be, or waste in drink our hours. 
To bed at twelve o'clock, up as soon as it is day, 
That's it ! 


SOLLER. 
All this, just now, is pretty far away. 
May things go on as now, and never get less steady! 
Where are our IllaDY guests? The rooms above are 
ready. 


HOST. 
Few travel at this time: the house will fill up SOOD. 
Has Squire Alcestes Dot two rooms and thé saloon 1 
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SOLLER. 
That's nothing, yes: a right good customer is he; 
Yet sixty minutes good in ev'ry hour there be, 
And Squire Alcestes knows why he is here. 


HOST. 


Knows why? 


SOLLER. 
But, apropos, papa! To-day informed was I : 
A corps of brave young folks in Gefluany's preparing 
To help America, both gold and succour bearing. 
If they get men enough, and courage for the mission, 
Next spring, 'tis said, they'll start upon their expedition. 


HOST. 
Yes, oft I've heaL
d them boast, as they a bottle share, 
'\Vhat wonders they would do for my compatriots there; 
Then freedom was the cry, vast valour they affected, 
But when the morning came their vows none recollected. 


SOLLER. 
Ah, there are chaps enough, who're always gushing 
over: 
There's one not far from you who is an ardent lover; 
\;V ould he romantic be, or aim at the sublime, 
\;Vith head \vell placed in front, he'll scour the world in 
time. 


HOST. 
If from our customers that one would take a hint, 
'Twould be so nice, and he could write us, without 
stint, 
Such letters! What a joke! 
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SOLLER. 
'Tis deucèd far from here. 


H08T. 
'Vhat luatters that? In tÍ1ne the letters ,vould appear. 
I'll go up-stairs at once, and ,vith the map's assistance, 
That's in the little room, I'll soon find out the distance. 


SCENE II. - SOPHIA, SOLLER. 


SOLLER. 
One's pretty well off here, when one can read the 
pa pel's. 


SOPHIA. 
Yes, let him have his way. 


SOLLER. 
I'm calm, and have no vapours: 
'Tis well for him, indeed! Was ever such a bully! 


SOPHIA. 


I pray you - 


SOLLER. 
No! I needs must speak my mind out fully! 
A year ago was I, as I can ne'er forget, 
A tra v'ller here by chance, head over ears in debt- 


SOPHIA. 
11y dear, be not so cross! 


. 
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SOLLER. 
Those thoughts will still molest me. 
And yet Sophia found she didn't quite detest me. 


SOPHIA. 
You leave me ne'er in peace, reproaching night and day. 


SOLLER. 
I don't reproach you, dear; 'tis but nlY little 'way. 
A pretty woman ne'er can Le by Inan held hateful, 
Whatever may betide! You see I'm not ungrateful. 
Sophia pretty is, and I aln not of stone: 
'Tis nlY delight that you now me as husband own. 
I love you - 


SOPHIA. 
Yet you ne'er allow a nloment's bliss. 


SOLLER. 
There's nothing in it, love! But I can tell you this: 
Alcestes loved you well, for you with love did burn; 
You long have known him too, and loved him in return. 


SOPHIA. 


Ah! 


SOLLER. 
No: don't be disturb'd. I see no evil there: 
If we should plant a tree, it shoots up in the air; 
And when it brings forth fruit, ,vho happens to be by 
Will eat it, and next year there's n10re. Sophia, I 
}{now you too well to feel the least annoyance after. 
I find it laughable. 


. 
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SOPHIA. 
I see no cause for laughter. 
" Alcestes loved Ine ,veIl, for me ,vith love did burn; 
I long have known hinl too, and loved hilll in return." 
'Vhat's after that? 


SOLLER. 
Why, nought! I never said, in truth, 
That more remains behind. For in her early youth, 
When first a maiden blooIns, she loves in Inake-believe: 
A something stirs her heart, but \v hat, she can't con- 
cel ve. 
At forfeits she ,viII kiss: she presently grows bigger; 
The kiss still nicer is, in1press'd with greater vigour. 
She kno\vs not why she now her Inother's blame incurs: 
'Tis virtue when she loves, she's guileless when sbe errs. 
And if experience conIes her other gifts to swell, 
And makes a prudent wife, her husband likes it well 


SOPHIA. 
You understand me not. 


SOLLER. 
I only meant to quiz; 
What drinking is to men, a kiss to maidens is : 
One glass, and then one more, till on the ground we 
sink ; . 
If we would sober keep, the plan is - not to drink. 
Enough that you are mine! - Is't not three years and 
more 
Since Squire Alcestes here was guest and friend before? 
How long was he away? 


SOPHIA. 
Three years, I think., 
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SOLLER. 


And now 


He's been a fortnight here this time-=- 


SOPHIA. 


I kno\v not \vhat you mean. 


My love, I vow 


SOLLER. 
,'Tis only conversation: 
'Tween man and wife there is so little explanation. 
But wherefore is he here? 


SOPHIA. 
For pleasure, I suppose. 


SOLLER. 
Perchance his heart for you with love still overflows. 
If he still loves, would you still treat him as before? 


SOPHIA. 
Love's capable of much, but duty is of more. 
You think- 


SOLLER. 
I nothing think; and understand the saying: 
A man's worth more than fops who live by fiddle-play.. 
Ing. 
The sweetest tunes \ve hear in any shepherd's song 
Are only tunes; and tunes the palate cloy ere long. 
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SOPHIA. 
'Tis well to talk of tunes. Does )'ours sound much 
more gaily? 
The state of discontent in which you live grows daily. 
No moment in the day is from your teasiug free: 
If folks \vould Le beloved, they lovable nlust be. 
And were you quite the nlan, happy to n1ake a nlaiden? 
Why should I always be \vith your reproaches laden 
For \vhat is nothing ? Yes, the house is near a crash: 
You will not do a stroke, and only spend the cash. 
You live from hand to lnouth; your deLts are always 
many; 
And when your vlife wants aught, she cannot get a 
penny, 
And you won't take the pains to earn it for her. Yes: 
Be a good man, would you a \vorthy wife possess. 
Help her to pass her tinIe, and \v hat she needs, obtain; 
And as concerns the rest, you may in peace remain. 


SOLLER. 
Speak to your father, then J 


SOPHIA. 
That's what I've done quite lately. 
There's many a thing \ve want, and trade has suffer'd 
greatly. 
I asked him yesterday to hand me something over: 
"What," cried he, "you no cash, and Soller there In 
clover I " 
He gave me nothing, swore, with much abuse behind it. 
N O\V tell me, please, 'Yhere you expect that I shall 
find it ? 
You're not a man who e'er would for his wife feel 
sorrow. 
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SOLLER. 
Oh, wait, dear child! perchance I shall receive to- 
morrow 
From a good friend- 


SOPHIA. 
Oh, yes! from one who is a ninny. 
I often hear of friends prepared to lend their guinea; 
But when we want gold, I never see that friend. 
No, Soller, you must know that game is at an end J 


SOLLER. 
You have what needful is- 


SOPHIA. 
I know what you are at; 
But those who ne'er were poor need something more 
than that. 
The gifts of Fortune oft to spoil us are inclined: 
We have what needful is, yet fancy her unkind. 
The pleasure maidens love, and women too, - that 
JOY . 
I neither hunger for, nor do I find it cloy. 
Fine dresses, balls! Enough, I am a woman true. 


SOLLER. 
Then go with me to-day. That's what I say to you. 


SOPHIA. 
That like the carnival our mode of life may be, 
A revel for a time, that's ended suddenly. 
I'd sooner sit alone whole years together here. 
If you will nothing save, your wife must save, - that's 
clear. 
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Enough already is my father's indignation: 
I calm his wrath, and anl his only consolation. 
No! \vith my money, sir, you shall not make so free: 
A little save yourself, and something spend on me! 


SOLLER. 
My child, for just this once allow me to be merry: 
When comes the time for mass, we'll then be serious, 
very. 


A 'V AlTER enters. 


Squire Soller! 


SOLLER. 
Well, what llO\V 1 


WAITER. 
Here's Herr von Tirinette ! 


SOPHIA. 


The gambler? 


SOLLER. 
Send him off I Could I his Dame forget! 


WAITER. 
See you he must, he says. 


SOPHIA. 
What can he want with you? 


SOLLER. 
He's leaving here - (To the WAITER.) - I'll come t 
(To SOPHIA.) He wants to say adieu. 
[ Exit. 
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SCENE III. 


SOPHIA (a.lone). 
He conles to dun him ! Yes, his money's lost at play: 
He's ruining us all, and I must bear it! Say, 
Is this where all thy joys, thy dreanls of pleasure, are 1 
The wife of such a man! Hast thou gone back so far 1 
Where is the vanished time, in which the youngsters 
sweet 
In troops were wont to pay their homage at thy feet 1 
When each one sought to read his fate within thine 
eyes 1 
In affluence I stood, a goddess from the skies. 
The servants of my whims all watchful round Ille 
pre ssed : 
It was enough to fill with vanity nlY breast. 
And, ah! a maiden is in evil case, in truth. 
If she is pretty, she is ogled by each youth; 
All day her head's confused by praises loud and strong: 
What lnaiclen can withstand such fiery trial long? 
Ye could so nobly act, one thinks your word enough, 
Yemen! But all at once the Devil takes you off: 
When ye can taste by stealth, all join the feast 
instanter; 
But if a girl's in love, ye vanish in a canter. 
Thus gentlenlen thelllselves in these hard tinles alIluse, 
Some t\venty disappear, and half a one then woos. 
I found myself at last not utterly passed o'er; 
But chances fewer grow, when one is twenty-four. 
Then Soller came, and soon accepted was by llle : 
He's an unworthy \vretch, but still a lllan is he. 
Here sit I now, and might as well be in my grave. 
Adn1Ïrers by the score I still, indeed, might have, 
But what would be the use? If haply they are silly, 
They would but breed ennui, and bore me, \villy-nilly; 
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And dang'rous 'tis to love, suppose your friend is clever: 
He'll to your detrÏtnellt his cleverness turn ever. 
When love was absent, I for no attentions cared,- 
And now, - Oh, my poor heart! wert thou for this 
prepared? 
Alcestes has returned. Ah, ,vhat new torment tIris! 
To see him formerly - ay, those were days of bliss. 
How loved I him I - And yet - I know not what I 
,viII. 
I shun him tÎlnidly, he is reserved and still; 
I aIll afraid of hinl ; n1Y fear is fully grounded. 
Ah, knew he that my heart still throbs with love un.. 
bounded! 
He comes. I tremble now. My breast feels anguish 
new: 
I know not what I will, still less what I should do. 


SCENE IV. - SOPHIA, ALCESTES. 


ALCESTES (dressed, but withoul hat and sworá). 
Your pardon, nla'arn, I pray, if I appear intrusive. 


SOPHIA. 
You're joking, sir: you know this room is not exclusive. 


ALCESTES. 
I feel that you no more to others me prefer. 


SOPHIA. 
I do not understand how that can hurt you, sir. 


ALCESTES. 
You do not, cruel one? Can I survive your ire ? 
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SOPHIA. 
Excuse me, if you please: I fear I must retire. 


ALCESTES. 
Ob, where, Sophia, where? - You turn your face aways 
\Yithdra w your hand? Ha ve you no mem'ry left 
to-day? 
Behold. Alcestes 'tis! A hearing he entreats. 


SOPHIA. 
Alas! how my poor heart with wild excitement beats I 


ALCESTES. 


If you're Sophia, stay! 


SOPHIA. 
In mercy, spare me, spare me J 
I must, I must away! 


ALCESTES. 
Sophia, can't you bear me ? 
o cruel one I l\fethought, She now is quite alone: 
This is the very time to have some kindness shown. 
I hoped that she could speak one friendly word to me, 
But go now, go I 'Twas in this very room that she 
The ardour of her love to Dle disco'vered first; 
'Twas here that into flanles our mutual passion burst. 
Upon this very spot, - relnenlber you no more? _ . 
Eternal faith you pledged 1- 


SOPHIA. 
Oh, spare me, I implore I 
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ALCESTES. 
I never can forget, - the evening was enchanting: 
Your eyes spoke out, and I in ardour was not wanting. 
Your lips against IllY lips you tremLlingly did press,- 
l\fy heart still deeply feels that utter happiness. 
Your only joy was then to see or think of me ; 
And now, for Dle not e'en one hour will you keep free. 
You see me seek for you; you see how I anl sad: 
Go, false heart, go I you ne'er for me affection had. 


SOPHIA. 
You torture me, when now n1Y heart enough oppressed 
is? 
You dare to say that I have never loved Alcestes ? 
You were n1Y one sole wish, my greatest joy were you; 
For you my blood was stirred, for you my heart beat 
true; 
And this good heart which I did then to you surrender, 
l\fust still renlember you, can never be untender. 
I'm often troubled still with all this recollection: 
As fresh as it was then, reluaineth my affection. 


ALCESTES. 
You angel! Dearest heart! (He attempts to embrace her.) 


SOPHIA. 
There's some one coming now. 


ALCESTES. 
What, not one single word? I ne'er can this allow. 
Thus the whole day is spent. How wretched is my 
lot! 
I've been a fortnight here, to you have spoken not. 
I know you love me still, but this I painful find: 
We never are alone, we ne'er can speak our mind. 
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Not for one mOlllent e'er this room in peace abides: 
Sornetimes your father 'tis, your husband then besides. 
I shall not stay here long: I can endure it never. 
All things are possible to those who will, however. 
Once you were ahvays prompt, expedients to devise; 
And jealousy was blind, though with a hundred eyes. 
And if you only- 


SOPHIA. 
What 1 


ALCESTES. 
Would bear in lllind that ne'er 
Alcestes must by you be driven to despair. 
Beloved one, do not fail to seek a fitting spot 
For private converse, since this place affords it not. 
But hark! this very night goes out your worthy spouse. 
'Tis thought I, too, shall join a carnival-carouse. 
The back door to lilY stairs is quite adjacent, so 
No person in the house of my return will know. 
The keys are in my hands, and if you'll me receive _... 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes, I'm surprised- 


ALCESTES. 
And am I to believe 
That you're no woman false? that still your heart is 
mine? 
The only means that yet are left us, you decline? 
Know you Alcestes not? And can you still delay 
During the night on
 hour to while with hirn away? 
Enough! Sophia, I to-night ma.y visit you? 
Or, if it safer seems, you'll come to me? Adieu I 
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SOPHIA. 


This is too much! 


ALCESTES. 
Too much! A pretty way to speak! 
The deuce! too much! too much! Am I \veek after 
week 
To waste for nothing here? - Damnation! why 
remam 
If you don't care? I'll go to-morrow off again. 


SOPHIA. 
Beloved one! Best one! 


ALCESTES. 
Ay, my grief you see and know, 
And you remain unmoved! I'll hence for ever go. 


SCENE V. - THE ABOVE. THE HOST. 


HOST. 
A letter, sir, - from some great person, I opine. 
The seal is very large: the paper, too, is fine. 


(ALCESTES tears open the letter). 


HOST (aside). 
'Vhat's in this letter, I should vastly like to know I 


ALCESTES (who has read the letter through hastily). 
To-lnorrow morning hence full early .I must go. 
The bill! 
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HOST. 
To start off thus, at such a time of rain, 
The letter must inùeed important news contain. 
May I perchance presume to ask your Honour why? 


ALCES TES. 


No! 


HOST (to SOPHIA). 
Ask him: he to you will certainly reply. 
(He goes to the table at the bottom of the stage, where 
he takes his books O1.ä of the drawer, sits down, 
and r,nakes out the bi
l.) 


SOPHIA. 


Alcestes, is it so? 


ALCES TES. 
Her coaxing face, just see J 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes, I entreat, depart-not thus from me J 


ALCESTES. 
Make up your mind at once to see me, then, to-night. 


SOPHIA (aside). 
What shall- what can I do ! He must not leave my 
sight: 
My only joy is he- 
(Aloud. ) You see, I never can- 
Relnember, I'm a wife. 
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ALCESTES. 
The Devil take the man! 
You'll be a widow then! These passing hours em- 
ploy: 
Perchance they'll be the last, as well as first, of joy. 
One ,vord. At lnidnight, then, my love, I shall appear. 


SOPHIA. 
My father's chamber is to mine so very near. 


ALCES'l'ES. 
Well, then, you'll come to me! Why this considera- 
tion ? 
The mOlnents flyaway 'midst all your hesitation. 
Here, take the keys. 


SOPHIA. 
My key will open ev'ry door. 


ALCESTES. 
Then come, my darling child 1 Why trifle any more 1 
N ow, will you? 


SOPHIA. 
Will I ? 


ALCESTES. 
Well ? 


SOPHIA. 
Yes, I will come to you. 


ALCESTES (to the HOST). 
Mine host, I shall not go. 
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HOST (advancing). 
Good! 
(To SOPHIA.) Wherefore this ado? 


SOPHIA. 


N ought will he say. 


HOST. 


What, nought? 


SCENE VI. - THE ABOVE. SOLLER. 


ALCESTES. 


My hat! 


SOPHIA. 


There lies it! here! 


ALCESTES. 


Adieu, I must be off. 


SOLLER. 
I wish you, sir, good cheer! 


ALCESTES. 
Fair madam, fare you well! 


SOPHIA. 
Farewell ! 


SOLLER. 


Your humble servant I 
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ALCESTES. 
I first must go up-stairs. 


SOLLER (aside). 
Each day he grows more fervent. 


HOST (taking a light). 


Allow me, sir. 


ALCESTES (taking it politely out of his hand). 
Good host, indeed I can't consent! 
( Exit.) 


SOPHIA. 
Well, Soller, you are off! How if I also went? 


SOLLER. 
Aha 1 you now would fain- 


SOPHIA. 
No, go r I spoke in jest. 


SOLLER. 
No, no ! I understand this longing in your breast. 
If one a person sees who's going to a ball 
While one must go to bed, full hard 'tis after all. 
There'll be another soon. 


SOPHIA. 
Oh, yes, to wait I'm able. 
N ow, Soller, be discreet, and shun t.he gaming-table. 
(To the HOST, u,ho has mean1.1,hile bfen standing in 
deep thought.) , 
And now, good night, p'apa. I'm off to bed, you see. 
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HOST 


Good night, Sophia dear. 


SOLLER. 
Sl
ep well! 
(Looking after her.) Right fair is she 1 
(He runs ajter her, and kisses her again at the door. 
Sleep well, my lamb! 
(To the HOST.) And you will also go to bed! 


HOST. 
A devil's letter that! I'd like to hear it read! 
(To SOLLER.) Now, Carnival! Good night J 


SOLLER. 
Thanks! Calm be your repose! 


HOST. 
Good SoIler, when you go, take care the door to close! 
( Exit.) 


SOLLER. 
You needn't be alarmed! 


SCENE VII. 


SOLLER (alone). 
What song will now be sung? 
Oh, that accursed play! I wish the rogue were hung! 
His figures were not fair, and I must bear it too! 
He storms and fumes a way: I know not what to do. 
Suppose'. . . Alcestes gold has got . . . and my false 
keys - 
I'm sure at my expense he fain himself ,vould please. 
I long have hated him; around my wife he slinks; 
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And now, just for this once, I'll be his guest, methinks
 
But then, if it were known, there'd be the deuce to 
pay- 
I'm now in such distress, I know no other way. 
The gamester claims his gold, or threatens vengeance 
deep. 
Then, Soller, courage take! The whole house is asleep. 
And if it be found out, they'll find me safely bedded: 
Thieves oft escape who are to handsome women wedded. 
(Exit.) 


ACT II. 


.A.lcestes's Room. 


The stage is dÍ1Jided in its length into parlour and alcove. 
On one side of the parlour stands a table, on which 
are papers and a strong box. At the bottom is a 
large door, and at the side a small one, opposite 
the alcove. 


SCENE I. 


SOLLER (in his domino, with a mask on his face, with- 
out shoes, a dark lantern in his hand, enters at the 
little door, and turns the light fearfully round the 
room: he then advances more boldly, takes off his 
mask and speaks). 
ONE need not valiant be, in following one's calling: 
One through the world may go by cunning and by 
era w ling. 
While one, to get a bag of gold, or p'rhaps his death, 
With pistols armed, ,viII come and say with bated 
breath, 
"Give up your purse, and lose no time about it, pray," 
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As quietly as if he only said, Good day. 
Another round you steals, and with his magic passes 
And sleight-of-hand your watch soon in his power, 
alas! is; 
And when you seek it, he says boldly to your face, 
" I'll steal it. Take good care; " and that is soon the case. 
But Nature gave me ne'er endowments such as that: 

ly heart too tender is, my fingers are too fat. 
Yet, not to be a rogue, is difficult indeed: 
Each day the cash grows less, each day the more we 
need. 
You now have made the leap: take care that you don't 
fall ! 
Each person in the house believes I'm at the ball 
Alcestes at the fête is now; my wife's alone: 
Has constellation e'er a better aspect shown? 
(Approaching the table.) 
Oh, come, thou holy one! Thou god in this strong box! 
Without thee, e'en a king is scarcely orthodox. 
Ye picklocks, many thanks! your merit is untold: 
Through you I capture him, the nlighty picklock,- 
Gold! . (Whilst he is tr'ying to open the strong box.) 
An extra clerk I once was in a court of justice: 
I didn't stop there long, - so little people's trust is. 
'Twas write, write, write, all day, with trouble still 
. . 
IncreasIng: 
The prospects were not good, the drudgery unceasing; 
'Twas insupportable. A thief was caught one day: 
False keys \vere on hÏ1n found, and he was hanged 
straightway. 
Tenacious of her rights is justice known to be: 
A subaltern was I, the false keys fell to me. 
I picked them up. A thing may seen1 for little fit, 
But there may conle a time when you'll be glad of it. 
And now (The lock springs open). 
o lovely coin! . I feel like one possessed. 
(He puts money in his pocket,) 
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My pocket swells with cash, with rapture swells Iny 
breast - 
Unless 'tis fright. But hark! Ye coward limbs! 
Pooh, pooh! 
Why tremble thus? - Enough! 
( He looks into the strong box aga2n, and takes 
more money.) 
Once more ! Yes, that will do. 
(He closes it and starts.) 
Again ? There's something stirs! This house was 
never haunted- 
The devil 'tis, perchance! His presence isn't wanted. 
Is it a cat? But no! Tom-cats walk lighter, rather. 
Be q nick! They're at the lock- 
(He springs into the alcove.) 


SCENE II. - The HOST (entering at the side door with 
a wax candle). SOLLER. 


SOLLER. 
The deuce! It's my wife's father! 


HOST. 
'Tis folly to possess a nervous disposition: 
Half guilty only yet, n1Y heart's in ebullition. 
Inquisitive I ne'er in all my life have been, 
But in that letter some great secret may be seen. 
The papers are so dull, they long have nothing told: 
The newest thing one hears is always one month old. 
And then, indeed, it is a most excessive bore, 
When each one says: "Oh, yes! I've read your tale 
before." 
Were I a cavalier, a minister I'd be; 
Then all the couriers needs must bring their news to me. 
This letter I can't find. Perchance he left it not: 
If so, confound it all! There's nothing to be got. 
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SOLLER (aside). 
You good old fool! I see the god of news and thieves 
Less worship gets from you than he from me receives. 


HOST. 
I cannot find it - Hah ! - Just hark! What noise is 
that 
In the saloon? - 


SOLLER. 
Perchance he smells me! 


HOST. 


It is a woman's foot. 


By the pat, 


SOLLER. 
That hardly meets my case. 
HOST (blows out his candle, and lets it fall, whilst in his 
confusion he cannot unlock the little door). 
This lock still bothers me. 
(Pushes open the door, and exit,) 


SCENE III. - SOPHIA, entering at the bottom door with a 
light. SOLLER. 


SOLLER (aside, in the alcove). 
It is a woman's face! 
Hell J Devil! 'Tis my wife r What can this indicate? 


SOPHIA.. 
I quake at this bold step. 
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SOLLER. 
'Tis sh e, as sure as fate! 
A pretty rendezvous! But now suppose again 
I showed myself! 1t1y neck would be in danger then. 
t 


SOPHIA. 
Just follow in Love's wake 1 With friendly mien he 
first 
Allures you on awhile - 


SOLLER. 
I feel that I shall burst. 


But I dare not- 


SOPHIA. 
. But if you ever lose your way, 
No ignis fatuus e'en such cruel tricks will play. 


SOLLER. 
A bog to you would prove less than this room a curse. 


SOPHIA. 
Matters have long gone ill, but now grow daily worse. 
My husband gets quite wild. He always caused me 
trou ble ; 
But noy; so bad is he, I hate him nearly double. 


SOLLER. 


You viretch ! 


SOPHIA. 
He has my hand. Alcestes, as erewhile, 
My heart possesses still. 
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Were not so bad 1 


SOLLER. 
Enchantment, poison vile 


SOPHIA. 
This heart, which for him fiercely burned, 
And which from hirn alone the art of love first 
learned - 


SOLLER. 


The deuce! 


SOPHIA. 
· · · Was calm and cold, ere softened by Alcestes. 


SOLLER. 
Ye husbands, hear the tale that now by her con- 
fessed is! 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes loved me well. 


SOLLER. 
That's over long ago. 


SOPHIA. 
And how I loved him too I 


SOLLER. 
Mere child's play, as you know. 


SOPHIA. 
Fate parted us; and, ah! my sins to expiate, 
I needs must wed a brute. - Oh, what a dreadful fate} 
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SOLLER. 
A brute am I 1- A brute? A brute with horns, too, 
now. 


SOPHIA. 


What see I ? 


SOLLER. 
Madam, what? 


SOPHIA. 
My father's candle! How 
Could it come here? - Suppose. . . . If so, I needs 
Inust fly. 
Perchance he's watching us I - 


SOLLER. 
Your scourge, 0 conscience, ply J 


SOPHIA. 
Yet I can't understand how he could lose it here. 


SOLLER. 
Fears she her father not, the devil she won't fear. 


SOPHIA. 
Ah, no! all in the house in deepest slumber lie. 


SOLLER. 
Ay, lust more potent is than fear of penalty. 


SOPHIA. 

iy father is in bed. - Ho\v ever could it be? 
WeB.. be it so! 
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SOLLER. 


Alas I 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes, where is he 1 


SOLLER. 


Oh, could I but- 


SOPHIA. 
My heart forebodes some coming evil: 
I love and fear him too. 


SOLLER. 
I fear him like the devil, 
And more too. If he carne, I'd say: "Good king 
infernal, 
If you will take them off, I'll owe you thanks eternal" 


SOPHIA. 
Thou art too honest, heart! What crime committest 
thou ? . 
Thou vowedst to be true? Why care for such a vow? 
True to that Ulan to be, who has no single merit, 
Who is so very coarse, false, foolish ? 


SOLLER. 


Thanks, I hear it J 


SOPHIA. 
If one may not detest such monsters for their pains, 
I much prefer the land where devil-worship reigns. 
He is a devil! 
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SOLLER. 
'Vb at ? A devil? l\fonster? 1\1e! 
I cannot bear it more. (He is about to spring out.) 


SCENE IV. - ALCESTES (dressed with hat and sword, 
covered with a cloak, which he immediately takes 
off).. THE ABOVE. 


ALCESTES. 
You're waiting, then, I see. 


SOPHIA. 


Sophia came here first. 


ALCESTES. 
You fear? 


SOPHIA. 
I'm fainting nearly. 


ALCESTES. 


No, dearest, no? 


SOLLER. 
How fond! Preliminaries merely. 


SOPHIA. 
You feel how much this heart has suffered for your 
sake, - 
This heart you understand: forgive the step I take I 


ALCESTES. 


Sophia I 
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SOPHIA. 
Ne'er shan I, if you forgive it, rue. 


SOLLER. 
1 T ou'd better ask of me if I forgive it too. 


SOPHIA. 
What made me hither COBle? In truth, I scarce know 
why. 


SOLLER. 


I know it but too well. 


SOPHIA. 
As one that dreams am I. 


SOLLER. 
Would I were dreaming too! 


I bring to you. 


SOPHIA. 
A heart full of distress 


ALCESTES. 
To tell one's trouble makes it less. 


SOPHIA. 
A sympathetic heart like yours I ne'er did see. 


SOLLER. 
When you tog
ther yawn, you call that sympathy! 
Delightful! 
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SOPHIA. 
And when thus a perfect man I've found, 
""'hy to your opposite am I for ever bound? 
I have a heart which ne'er to virtue said adieu. 


ALCESTES. 


'r know it. 


SOLLER. 


Yes, and I. 


SOPHIA. 
Though lovable are you, 
One single word from me you never should have 
guessed, 
Unless this hapless heart were hopelessly oppressed. 
I day by day behold our house to ruin go. 
The life Iny husband leads! Ho\y can we go on so ! 
I know he loves me not; my tears he never sees: 
And when my father stornlS, him too must I appease. 
Each morning with it brings fresh ground for provoca- 
tion. 


SOLLER (touched after a fashion). 
Poor woman! I confess there's cause for her vexation. 


SOPHIA. 
My husband has no wish to lead a proper life: 
In vain I talk; no lllan has such a yielding \vife. 
He revels all the day, makes debts on ev'ry side: 
At once he plays, fights, sneaks, and quarrels far and 
wide. 
His only wit consists in folly and wild pranks, 
His only cleverness is that of 1110untebanks. 
He lies, traduces, cheats. 
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SOLLER. 
She's gath'ring now, I see, 
1faterials to compose my fun'ral eulogy. 


SOPHIA. 
The torments I endure are quite enough to kill, 
Did I not know- 


SOLLER. 
Speak ûut! 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes loves me still. 


ALCESTES. 
He loves, complains like you. 


SOPHIA. 
It mitigates my pain, 
From one, at least, - froln you, - conlpassion to obtain. 
Alcestes, by this hand, this dear hand, I entreat 
That you will ever keep your heart unchanged. 


SOLLER. 


Ho\v sweet 


Her words are! 


SOPHIA. 
For this heart, \vhich save for you ne'er glowed, 
No other comfort knows than that by you bestowed. 


ALCESTES. 
I know of nought that's fit to match your noble heart. 
(He takes SOPHIA in his a1
'JnS and kisses her.) 


SOLLER. 
Alas r will no kind fate appear, to take my part? 
My heart is full of woe. 
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SOPHIA. 
My friend! 


SOLLER. 


'Tis quite enough. 
I'm altogether sick of friendship and such stuff. 
And since it seems that they have nothing more to say, 
I wish they'd kiss no more, and forth with go their 
way! 


SOPHIA. 
Unkind one, let me go! 


SOLLER. 
The deuce! What affectation r 
"Unkind one, let me go!" that Ineans capitulation. 
" You ought to be ashamed! " the stale cry is of many, 
As down the hill they fall. I wouldn't give a penny 
Now for her virtue. . 


SOPHIA (extricating herself). 
Friend, one final parting kiss, 
And then farewell ! 


ALCESTES. - 
You go? 


SOPHIA. 
I go, for needful 'tis. 


ALCESTES. 
You love me, and you go ? 


SOPHIA. 
I go, because I love. 
I soon should lose a friend, did I not quickly move. 
The course of one's laments to run at night prefers, 
In'some sure spot, where nought to startle us occurR. 
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We more confiding grow, when calmly we complain; 
But for our weaker sex, the risks increase amain. 
In over-confidence too lllany dangers lie: 
A sorrow-softened heart the mouth ,viII not deny 
At such a happy time to friends for friendship's kisses. 
A friend is still a man- 


SOLLER. 
She knows full well what this is. 


SOPHIA. 
Farewell, and be assured that I am still your lover. 


SOLLER. 
Quite close above my head the storm is passing over. 
(Exit SOPHIA. ALCESTES accompanies her through 
the 1niddle door, v)hich re1nains open. They 
are seen to stand together in the distance. 
For this once be content. I've slnall time for reflec- 
tion : 
The moment 'tis to fly; I'm off in this direction. 
(He q'ltits the alcove, and hastens through the side 
door.) 


SCENE V. 


ALCESTES (returning). 
What wouldest thou, my heart? Indeed, 'tis passIng 
strange, 
How that dear creature has for thee endured no 
change! 
Thy early gratitude for those past hours so bright 
Of love's first happiness, has not departed quite. 
What have I purposed not I What feelings have been 
mine I 
Still uneffaced remains that image all divine, 
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Where love, in glorious wise, its presence first 
avowed, - 
The inlage at whose shrine nlY heart with reverence 
bowed. 
How all is altered no\v ! '\Vhat change comes o'er our 
lives ! 
Yet of that sacred glo,v a sOlnething still survives. 
If truly thou'lt confess \vhat made thee hither corne, 
The page \vill be turned o'er, thy love afresh will 
bloolll. 
And thy free-thinking ways, thy distant schemes, the 
shame 
By thee for her devised, the plan which thou didst 
frame, - 
How vile they no,v appear! Thou art distressed at 
last 1 
Before thou snaredst her, she long had held thee fast! 
This is the lot of man ! We hurry on apace, 
And he who thinks the most is in the saddest case. 
BuL now to urgent things: a plan must I invent 
Whereby to-morrow she may have SOlne nloney lent. 
It is a cursed mischance: her fate 111Y pity wakes. 
Her husband, that vile wretch, her life a burden makes. 
I've got here just enough. Let's think! - yes, it will do. 
Were I a stranger e'en, her hard lot I must rue. 
But, ah! this mournful thought my heart and mind 
oppresses - 
]'1y conduct far too much the cause of her distress is. 
I could not hinder it; to happen thus 'twas fated. 
What cannot now be changed, ITlay be alleviated. 
(He opens the st-rong box.) 
What is this? l\Iy strong box empty 


The Devil! 
nearly 1 
Of all the silver there, 
clearly. 
I ha ve the gold with 
pocket! - 


three-fourths have vanished 


nle. 


The keys are in my 
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All since the afternoon! l\ly room - who could un- 
lock it ? 
Sophia? Pshaw! But yes, - Sophia! Base suspicion! 
l\ly servant ? No! that's, too, a foolish supposition. 
He's fast 
sleep. Good man, his innocence I know. 
Who then? By heaven, the thought impatient makes 
me grow. 


ACT III. 


SCENE I. - The Inn Parlour. 


HOST. 
(In a dressing-gown, sitting nea'r the table, on which are 
a half-burnt candle, coffee-things, pipes and news- 
'lJapers. After the jirßt few VC1
ses he rises, and 
dresses hÙnself d1tring this scene and the beginning 
of the next. 
That letter, hang the thing! of sleep and rest it robs me. 
This comes from doing what I oughtn't, well I see. 
It seenlS impossible to Inake this matter out: 
When one is doing wrong, the Devil's there, no doubt. 
'Twas my vocation ne'er, and therefore rIn afraid; 
And yet of any host it never should be said 
He fears, when in the house strange noises he perceives. 
For ghosts, as is well known, are close allied with 
thieves. 
No man was in the house, not Soller nor Alcestes ; 
The waiter it \vas not; each rnaiden gone to rest is. 
But stop! At early dawn, perchance 'tween three and 
four, 
I heard a gentle noise: it was Sophia's door. 
She, maybe, \vas the ghost at whose approach I fled: 
It was a woman's foot, just like Sophia's tread. 
But then, \vhat did she there? One knows that 
women-kind 
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To pulling things about and Ineddling are inclined: 
Guests' clothes and linen they inspect. I ,vish I first 
Had finely frightened her, then into laughter burst. 
She would have searched with Ine - the letter had 
been found: 
l\fy efforts, now in vain, had \vith success been crowned. 
Curse it! One ne'er can think when one is in a strait, 
And any plan that's good is thought of just too late! 


SCENE II. - The HOST, ROPHIA. 


SOPHIA. 
My father, only think I - 


HOST. 
You do not say good-morrow 1 


SOPHIA. 
Oh, pardon me, papa! my head is full of sorrow. 


HOST. 


And why? 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes' cash, ,vhicb he received so lately, 
Has altogether gone. 


HOST. 
That comes from gambling greatly. 
They can't restrain themselves. 


SOPHIA. 
Not so: 'tis stolen t 


HOST 


What! 
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SOPHIA. 
Yes, stolen from his room! 


Who is it? Quick! 


HOST. 
I wish the thief were shot I 


SOPHIA. 
Who knows? 


HOST. 
What! In this house, you say? 


SOPHIA. 
Out of the box which on his table stands all day. 


HOST. 


And when? 


SOPHIA. 


This night ! 
(HOST aside). 
Since ] so curious was, the scandal 
Will surely fall on me, for they will find my candle. 


SOPHIA (aside). 
He mutters, looks confused. Can he the culprit be? 
That he was in the room, his candle proves to me. 


HOST (aside). 
Can she have taken it? The notion makes me swear: 
Cash yesterday ran short, and she to-nighL was there. 
(Aloud.) This is a dreadful mess. Who injures us 
take heed ! 
Respectable and cheap our ,vatchwords are indeed. 
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iOPHIA. 
Though he nlay bear the loss, 'tis we who'll suffer most: 
The public will be sure to lay it to the host. 


HOST. 
I know that but too well. A dreadful mess, no doubt. 
If 'tis a house-thief, who will find the rascal out 1 
Much trouble it will give. 


SOPHIA. 
What shall we do 1 Good lack! 


HOST (aside). 
Aha, she's much disturbed! 
(Aloud, in a more peevish tone.) I wish he had it back! 
Right glad were I. 


SOPHIA (aside). 
He now repents, 'tis my belief. 
(Aloud.) And if it were restored, whoever was the 
thief, 
He need not know, and soon 'twill from his memory 
pass. 


HOST (aside). 
If she is not the thief then write me down an ass. 
(Aloud.) A good child you have been. My confidence 
]n you- 
Just wait! (He goes to the door to see.) 


SOPHIA (aside). 
By heaven! he means to nlake confession true! 
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HOST. 
My child, I know you well. A lie you never told _ 


SOPHIA. 
Sooner froD1 all the world than you I'd aught withhold; 
And so I hope that now you'll also be assured- 


HOST. 
Y QU are my child: what can't be cured must be endured. 


SOPHIA. 
The best of hearts sometimes is subject to temptation. 


HOST. 
Oh, let the past no more ocèasion us vexation ! 
That you were in the rooll1, no Inortal knows but I. 


You know?- 


SOPHIA (startled). 


HOST. 
Yes, I was there. I heard you passing by. 
I knew not who it was, and started off full speed. 


SOPHIA (aside). 
Yes, he the money has. There's now no doubt indeed. 


HOST. 
This morning 'heard I you, I lately recollected. 


SOPHIA. 
And, what is best of all, you win not be suspected: 
I found the candle - 
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HOST. 
Youi 


SOPHIA. 
Yes, I ! 


. 


HOST. 


'Tis passing strange ! 
To give it back again, how can we best arrange 1 


SOPHIA. 
You'll say, "Alcestes, sir, do spare my house, I pray! 
Behold your money, I have found the thief to-day. 
You know yourself how great we find temptation's 
force : 
He scarcely had the cash, when vast was his remorse. 
He came and gave it me. Here 'tis! Let him be 
pardoned 
For his offence!" -I'm sure Alcestes' heart's not 
hardened. 


HOST. 
You certainly can use persuasion soft as honey. 


SOPHIA. 
Yes, that's the proper way. 


HOST. 
I first must have the money. 


SOPHIA. 


You have it not? 


HOST. 
How I should have it, I can't see. 
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SOPHIA. 


How have it 1 


HOST. 
Yes! 'Vell, how ? Unless you give it me. 


SOPHIA. 


Who has it 1 


HOST. 


Who? 


SOPHIA. 
Of course, if 'tis not you 1 


HOST. 


Â bsurd. 


SOPHIA. 
Where have you put it ? 


HOST. 
I can't understand a word. 


You haven't got it ? 


SOPHIA. 
I ? 


HOS T. 
Yes! 


SOPHIA. 
How could that be so 1 


HOST (making signs as if he were stealing). 


Eh! 
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SOPHIA. 
I can't flnderstand! 


HOST. 
Quite sbanleless, child, you grow. 
You slip away when COlnes the time for restitution. 
You have confess'd. For shame on such irresolution! 


SOPHIA. 
This is too much ! You now make this vile accusation. 
Just now you said that you gave way to the temptation. 


HOST. 
You toad! I said so? When? Is this the way you 
love me, 
And show me due respect? A thief you try to prove 
me, 
When you're the thief yourself! 


SOPHIA. 


My father! 


HOST. 


Yet you were 


This morning in the roon) ? 


SOPHIA. 
Yes! 


HOST. 


Yet you still can dare 


To say you've not the cash 1 


SOPHIA. 
That does not follow. 
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HOST. 


. 


Yes! 


SOPHIA. 
You, too, were there to-day - 


HOST. 
I'll pull your hair, unless 
You hold your tongue and go ! (Exit SOPHIA crying.) 
You take the joke too far, 
Unworthy one! - She's gone! Too iInpudent you are. 
Perchance she thinks that lies will make him over- 
look it. 
Enough, the money's gone, and she's the one who 
took it. 


SCENE III. -ALCESTES (in deep thought, in a frock- 
coat). The HOST. 


HOST (in an e1nbarrassed and entreating tone). 
Right sorrowful am I at what I've lately heard. 
Well understand I, sir, how you by wrath are stirr'd ; 
And yet I beg that you will nothing say about it, 
And I will do what's right. I pray you do not doubt it. 
If in the town 'tis known, 'twill fill my foes with glee, 
And their maliciousness will throw the guilt on me. 
It was no stranger, sir. The culprit is indoors. 
Be calm, and soon again the money shall be yours. 
Pray, what was the amount? 


ALCESTES. 
A hundred dollars I 


HOST. 


What! 
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ALCESTES. 
A hundred dollars, though - 


HOST. 


Contem ptible are Dot I 


ALCESTES. 
Yet I am quite disposed Iny pardon to bestow, 
Could I the culprit's name, and how he did it, know. 


HOST. 
Rad I the money back, I ne'er would ask, I vow, 
If 11ichael or if Jack had taken it, or how. 


ALCESTES (aside). 
11y old attendant? No, he cannot be the thief. 
And from nlY chamber too - It passes all belief. 


HOST. 
'\Vhy rack your brains like this? The trouble is in 
vaIn. 
Enough, I'll find the cash! 


ALCESTES. 
11y cash? 


HOST. 


I ask again 
That none may know of it ! We long have known 
each oth er : 
Enough, I'll find your cash, so give yourself no bother! 


ALCESTES. 


You know then 1- 
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HOST. 
, H'm I The cash you soon shall have, however. 


ALCESTES. 
But only tell me this - 


HOST. 
Not for the world, no, never J 


ALCESTES. 
Just tell me who it was. 


HOST. 
I say, I dare not say. 


ALCESTES. 
'Twas some one in the house? 


HOST. 
Don't ask me that, I pray I 


ALCESTES. 
Was it the servant girl? 


HOST. 
Good Hannah ? No, not she. 


ALCESTES. 
The waiter 'twas, perchance? 


HOST. 
No, neither was it he. 
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ALCES TES. 
The cook's a skilful hand- 


HOST. 
At dishing up a dinner. 


ALCESTES. 


The scullion Jack ? 


HOST. 
He ne'er would be so great a sinner. 


ALCESTES. 
The gard'ner it might be ? 


HOST. 
No, wrong again, I guess. 


ALCESTES. 


The gard'ner's son ? 


HOST. 
No, no I 


ALCESTES. 
Perchance - 


HOST. 


The house-dog? - Yes I 


ALCESTES (aside). 

T ust wait a bit, old fool! I'll catch you by and by. 
(Aloud.) Whoever was the thief, it doesn't signify, 
If I my money get. (He pretends to be lcaving.) 


. 
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HOST. 
True I 


ÂLCESTES (as if a sudden thought struck him). 
Host, I see by chance, sir, 
My inkstand's empty. I this letter straight must 
answer. 


HOST. 
What! Yesterday it came: to answer it to-day, 
Shows t
at it weighty is. 


ALOES TES. 
I ought not to delay. 


HOST. 
It is a charming thing to have to correspond. 


ALCESTES. 
It is not always so. The time one loses on't 
Is worth more than the game. 


HOST. 
'Tis like a game of cards: 
A single trump turns up, and past ill-luck rewards. 
The letter yesterday important news, however, 
Contains. Might I inquire - 


ALCESTES. 
Not for the world, no, never! 


HOST. 


N ought from Âmerica ? 
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ALCESTES. 
I say, I dare not say. 


HOST. 


Is .Frederick ill again 1 


ALCESTES. 
Don't ask me that, I pray I 


HOST. 
Are matters changèd in Hesse? are people going? 


ALCESTES. 


Nol 


HOST. 
Perchance the Emperor - 


ALCESTES. 
Yes, that may well be so. 


HOST. 
Things in the North go wrong? 


ALCESTES. 
I cannot swear to that. 


HOST. 
They secretly conspire 1 


ALCESTES. 
Oh! people love to chat. 
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HOST. 
There's no disaster, though? 


ALCESTES. 
Bra vo ! You soon will guess. 


HOST. 
Perchance in the late frost- 


ALCESTES. 
The hares were frozen? - Yes! 


HOST. 
You don't appear to place much confidence in me. 


ALCESTES. 
When folks mistrustful are, we trust them not, you see. 


HOST. 
What mark of confidence will suit your purpose better? 


ALCESTES. 
Well, tell me who's the thief: you then shall read my 
letter. 
Right good the bargain is, which I to you now offer. 
Will you the letter have? 


HOST (confused and eagerly). 
I must accept your proffer! 
(Aside.) Would it were something else, which he from 
me would learn! 
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ALCESTES. 
You see that one good turn deserves another turn. 
That I'll the secret keep, I by lilY honour swear. 


HOST (aside). 
'V ould that this letter now less appetising were! 
But if Sophia - she should see lilY tribulation! 
No n10rtal could resist such wonderful telnptation. 
To master its contents, I all inlpatience am. 


ALCESTES (aside). 
No greyhound ever rushed so wildly at a ham. 


HOST (ashamed, giving way, and still hesitating). 
Well, as you wish it, sir, your great civility- 


ALCESTES (aside). 
He's biting now - 


HOST. 
Demands like confidence from me. 
(Do'itbtfu}ly and half entreatingly.) 
Y ou'lllet me see at once the letter, sir, because- 


ALCESTES (holding out the letter). 
This moment J 


HOST (slowly approaching ALCESTES with his eyes fixed 
on the letter). 
Well, the thief- 


ALCESTES. 
The thief! 
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HOST. 


Who stole it, was - 


ALCESTES. 


Well, out with it I 


HOST. 
Was my- 


ALCESTES. 
Well I 


HOST (in a resolute tone, whilst he comes up to ALCESTES, 
and tears the letter frorn his hand). 
Was my daughter I 


ALCESTES (astonished). 


What I 


HOST (comes forward, tears the cover to pieces in his 
eagerness to open the letter, and begins to read). 
" Right honourable sir! " 


ALCESTES (taking him by the shoulder). 
'Twas she ? You're telling not 


The truth. 


HOST (impatiently). 
Yes, it was she! And much distressed am L 
(He reads.) "Ând also" - 


ALCESTES (as above). 
No, good host! Sophia! 'Tis a lie! 
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HOST (tears hÙnsclf loose, and continues without answer- 
ing him). 
"My much respected" - 


ALCESTES (as above). 
What! The guilty one was she? 
I'm quite confounded. 


HOST. 


" Sir " - 


ALCESTES (as above). 
N ow, pray just answer me! 


How came it all about? 


HOST. 
You by and by shall hear. 


ALCESTES. 


Is it quite sure? 


HOST. 
Quite sure! 


ALCESTES (to himself, as he goes out). 
Methinks my course is clear. 


SCENE IV. 


HOST (reads and speaks betuJcen whiles). 
" And patron" - Has he gone? - "The very friendly 
way 
In which you view my faults, induces Ine to-day 
Once more to trou ble you" - What faults would he 
confess? 
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"I feel assured, kind sir, you'll share my happiness." 
That's good! - "To-day kind Heaven another joy has 
brought, 
And you're the first of whom my thankful heart has 
though t. 
My dear wife is confined of her sixth son." - 'Vith 
rage 
I'n1 fit to die! - "The boy appeared upon the stage 
Quite early." - Hang or drown the brat! the vile in- 
vention ! 
" And I make bold to ask if, in your condescension" _ 
I feel about to choke! To suffer such a blow, 
Just when I'm getting old! I will not bear it, no ! 
Just wait a bit ! Your due reward shall you receive: 
Alcestes, you shall see.! My house you straight shall 
lea ve. 
So good a friend as me thus shamefully to treat! 
I'd fain inflict on him a retribution meet. 
But then my daughter! Oh! in such a scrape to get 
her! 
And I've betrayed her for a mere godfather's letter! 
(He seizes hold of his wig.) 
Oh, donkey that I am! I'm in n1Y dotage now! 
Oh, letter, cash, and trick! I'll kill lllyself, I vow! 
With what shall [ begin? Ho,v punish such vile 
tricks? 
(He grasps a stick, and r
(;ns round the stu.ge.) 
If anyone COlnes near, I'll thrash him into snicks. 
If I but had them here who planned the thing so wisely, 
By all the powers that be, I'd currycolub them nicely! 
I'll die unless I can _. I'd give a sight of cash 
To see the servant now a glass or bottle sn1ash! 
I shall devour myself. - Revenge, revenge for me ! 
(He attacks his armchair and thrashes it.) 
Ha! Thou art dusty? Come! I'll take it out of thee! 
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SCENE V. 


The HOST continuing to strike. SOLLER enters and is 
frightened. He is in his dO'ìr
ino, with his 1nask 
bound to his arm, and is half int
xicated. 


SOLLER. 
What's this? Why, is he mad? Methinks I'd best 
be mute! 
I shouldn't care to be that ann chair's substitute! 
SOllIe evil spirit has the old Inall seized to-day: 
'Twere better I \vere off. It isn't safe to stay. 


HOST (without seeing SOLLER). 
I can no more! Alas! how ache both back and arm! 
(He throws himself into the a1'rachair.) 
My body's in a sweat. 


Good father t 


SOLLER (aside). 
Yes, motion makes us warm. 
(He shows himself to the HOST.) 


HOST. 
Oh, the brute! The night in revels spends he: 
I vex myself to death, and de'il a bit attends he. 
The Shrovetide fool his cash at play and dancing loses, 
And laughs, ",-hile holding here his carnival the deuce 
is! 


SOLLER. 


In such a rage! 


HOST. 
Just wait I No longer will I call so. 
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SOLLER. 


What now 1 


HOST. 
Alcestes ! Child 1 Shall I inform him also 1 


SOLLER. 


No! no I 


HOST. 
If you were hanged, 'twould be for me much better; 
And that Alcestes, too, with his confounded letter. 
(Exit. ) 


SCENE VI. 


SOLLER (the very picture of terror). 
What's this? Alas! Perchance, ere many minutes 
flee - 
Take good care of your skull! Your back will cud- 
gelled be. 
P'raps all has been found out. I'm in a burning fever, 
So dreadful is my fright. Why, Doctor Faustus never 
Was in so bad a case, or Richard Crook-back e'en! 
Hell here, the gallows there, the cuckold in between 1 
(He runs about like a madman, and finally re- 
covers hi
seVf.) 
One's never happy made by stolen goods, you know. 
Go, coward, scoundrel, go! Why are you frightened so ? 
Perchance 'tis not so bad. I'll soon know ho\v I'll fare. 
(He sees ALCESTES and runs away.) 
Alas! 'tis he! 'tis he ! He'll seize me by the hair! 
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SCENE VII. 


ALCESTES (fully dressed, with h at and sworil). 
How fearful is the blow by which my heart oppressed 
is! 
That wondrous creature wholn the fancy of Alcestes 
So tenderly the shrine of ev'ry virtue thought, 
Who him the highest grade of fairest love first taught, 
In whom god, maiden, friend, in one were all so blended, 
And now so much abased! That vision now is ended. 
'Tis well p'raps to descend a height so superhuman: 
Like other women now, she's nothing but a woman; 
But then, so deep! so deep! That drives me into 
madness. 
My contumacious heart yearns after her with sadness. 
How mean? Can'st thou not turn to good account the 
change? 
Seize on the proffer'd bliss that comes in form so 
strange ! 
A n1atchless woman, whom you love so very dearly, 
Needs cash. Alcestes, quick! The pence you give 
her, clearly 
Would turn to pounds. But now, the cash herself she 
takes, - 
'Tis well! If she once more parade of virtue makes, 
Go! pluck your courage up, and speak thus in cold 
blood: 
" You, madam, have perchance the money taken? 
Good! 
I'm heartily rejoiced. Let no reserve be shown 
In such a small affair, but treat mine as your own. 
A confidential tone, as though 'tween man and wife,- 
And virtue's self, if you enact it to the life, 
Won't be alarmed, but e'en to yield will soon incline. 
She comes 1 You are confused? 'Tis an unhappy sign! 
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You guilty deem yourself; you cheat me in addition; 
Your heart is ill-disposed J but weakJs your disposition. l 


SCENE VIII. - ALCESTES J SOPHIA. 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes J what means this? My sight you seem to 
shun- 
Has solitude for you such vast attractions won? 


ALCESTES. 
I know not what it is impels llle at this season: 
We oft soliloquise without a special reason. 


SOPHIA. 
Your loss indeed is great J and well may cause vexation. 


ALCESTES. 
It nothing signifies: I feel no irritation. 
To lose a little cash small seH-restraint demands: 
Who knows but that it may have fallen in good hands? 


SOPHIA. 
No loss will your kind heart allow on us to fall. 


1 In the later editions, the following five lines take the place of 
the nine concluding lines of this scene: 
" You find yourself in need of ready money? Good! 
No secret of it make! IÆt no reserve be shown 
In taking what is mine, but treat it as your own." - 
She comes! All my false calm at once has flown away. 
You think she took the ca.r.;h, and yet would say her nay. 
E. A. ß, 
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ALCESTES. 
A little openness this pain had saved us all. 


SOPHIA. 


How must I take this 1 


ALCESTES (smiling). 
What? 


SOPHIA. 
What can your meaning be ? 


ALCESTES. 
Sophia J me you know! Have confidence in me! 
The money's gone J and where 'tis lying, let it lie! 
I should have held my tongue J if sooner known had I 
That thus the matter stands- 


SOPHIA (astonished). 
You know J then J all about it 1 


ALCESTES (with tende1'ness,o he seizes her hand and 
kisses it). 
Your father! Yes J I know: my dearest, do not doubt 
it ! 
(SOPHIA surprised and ashamed). 
And you forgive 1 


ALCESTES. 
A joke J who'd deem it as a crime 1 


SOPHIA. 


Methinks - 
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ALCESTES. 
Pray suffer rue to speak Iny mind this time. 
Alcestes' heart toward you with love's still running 
over. 
.Fate severeù you froln Ine, and Jet I anI your lover; 
Your heart is ever n1Ïne, as rnine ùnchanged you find; 
l\fy n1uney's yours as though by law assigned; 
You have an equal right to all that I possess; 
Take ,vhat you will, if with your love you me will 
bless. (He embraces her, and 'she is silent.) 
Command whate'er you want! I'm quite prepared to 
grant it. 


SOPHIA (haughtily, whilst she tears herself away from 
him). 
I prize your money, sir! Indeed, I do not ,vant it. 
I scarcely understand a tone so strange and fervent. 
Ha ? You mistake n1e- 


ALCESTES (piqued). 
Oh! your most obedient servant 
Knows you indeed too well; and what he wants, he 
knows, 
And sees not why your wrath thus suddenly o'erflows. 
When one so far goes wrong- 


SOPHIA (astonisheã). 
Goes wrong? Pray, in what sense? 


ALCESTES. 


Madam! 


SOPHIA (angrily). 
What mean you, sir? 
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ALCESTES. 


F orgi ve my diffidence. 
I love you far too much to think of telling it. 
SOPHIA (with indignation). 


Alcestes I 


ALCESTES. 
Well, then, ask papa, if you think fit! 
He knows, so seems it- 


SOPHIA (with an outbreak of vehe1nence as above). 
What? Gi ve me an answer true I 
I am not joking, sir 1 


ALCESTES. 
He says that it was you- 


SOPHIA (as above). 


Well, what? 


ALCES TES. 
That it was you, - by whom the cash was taken. 


SOPHIA '(with anger and tears, while she turns away). 
He dares? 0 God! By shame so utterly forsaken 1 


ALCESTES (entreatingly). 


Sophia! 


SOPHIA (t'ltrned away from him). 
You're not worth- 


ALCESTES (as above). 
Sophia! 


SOPHIA. 


Leave the place! 
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ALCESTES. 


Pray pardon me! 


SOPHIA. 
Away! J1'orgive such conduct base? 
My father scruples not to rob me of IllY honour! 
Oh, poor Sophia! Thus Alcestes looks upon her? 
Sooner than tell the truth, IllY life I'd forfeit rather- 
But now it lllUst come out! - The robber - was my 
father! (Exit hastily.) 


SCENE IX. 


ALCESTES. Afterward SOLLER. 


ALCESTES. 
Would I could ll1ake it out! Here is a pretty mess! 
Only the Devil now this riddle strange can guess! 
Two persons ,vho the best of characters have had, 
Accuse each other! - 'Tis enough to drive one DIad. 
No story such as this has ever reached my ears, 
And yet I've known them both for Dlany, many years. 
This is a case \vhere thought no proper clue reveals: 
The lnore one 111editates, the greater fool Olle feels. 
Sophia! the old man! Could either of tllern thieve? 
Had Soller Leen accused, that ,veIl could I believe: 
On him could but one spark of mere suspicion fall! 
But he the livelong night, I know, was at the ball. 


SOLLER (in his usual d1'cSS and rathe1' intoxicated;). 
There sits the Devil's Ünp, after his night-long revel! 
Could I but seize your neck, I'd scrag you, master 
Devi] ! 


ALCESTES (aside). 
He COD1es as if bespoke! 
(Aloud.) 'Ven, Soller, what's the news? 
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SOLLER. 
The noise the music made has given me the blues. 
(He rubs his forehead.) 


11 Y headache's dreadful. 


ALCES TES. 
You were at the ball: were man y 


Ladies there too? 


SOLLER. 
About as usual I When there's any 
Bacon, the mice will seek the trap. 


ALCESTES. 


Was't merry 1 


SOLLER. 


Quite! 


ALCESTES. 


You danced 1 


SOLLER. 
I but looked on. 
(Aside.) At yo
r fine dance last night! 


ALOES TES. 
What! Soller did not dance? Wh y, how came that 
about? 


SOLLER. 
I went there with the full intention, there's no doubt. 


ALOES TES. 


And yet you didn't? 


SOLLER. 
No! ]\tfy headache was so bad. 
And so, for dancing not, a good excuse I had. 
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ALCESTES. 


Indeed I 


SOLLER. 
And what was worse, I found out to my cost, 
The more I heard and saw, I sight and hearing lost. 


ALOES TES. 
SO bad 1 I'm sorry for't! 'Twas quite a sudden fit 1 


SOLLER. 
Oh, no! since you first came I've twinges had of it, 
And longer. 


ALCESTES. 
That is strange! 


SOLLER. 
No remedy I know. 


ALCESTES. 
Your head with warm cloths rub: 'twill put you in a 
glow, 
And p'raps you'll then be cured. 


SOLLER (aside.) 
You're chaffing me, my friend 1 
(Aloud.) 'Tis not such easy work. 


ALCESTES. 
'Twill answer in the end. 
And yet you're rightly served. I'll one suggestion make: 
You ne'er by any chance your poor wife with you take, 
When to a ball you go. Snlall wisdom, sir, is shown, 
In leaving a young wife in her cold bed alone. 
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, 


SOLLER. 
She likes to stop at home, and let me masquerade: 
Well knows she how to warm herself, without my aid. 


ALCESTES. 


That's funny! 


SOLLER. 
Yes! When one is fond of dainty food, 
One doesn't need a hint to .scent out what is good. 


ALCESTES (piqueã). 
Why all this hyperbole? 


SOLLER. 
My meaning's plain I think: 
Exempli gratiâ, I vastly like to drink 
Father's old wine: but he nlY taste for it deplores,- 
He spares his own; and so I drink it out of doors. 
, 


ALCESTES (with resentment). 
You'd best be careful, sir!- 


SOLLER. 
Most noble squire of ladies, 
She's now my wife: to that, by you no def'rence paid is. 
Her husband maybe deems she's something in addition. 
ALCESTES (with suppressed anger). 
Fine husband! I defy the slightest admonition; 
And if you should presume a single word to say- 


SOLLER (frightened. Aside). 
How fine! The end will be, that I must ask him, 
Pray 


. 
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How virtuous is she? 
(Aloud.) My hearth is still my hearth, 
Despite strange cooks! 


ALCESTES. 
Beside your wife, how small your worth ! 
So virtuous and fair! A soul of purity ! 
What matchless dower she brought! A very angel she! 


SOLLER. 
Her blood, too, as I've found, has much expansIve 
power : 
Head-ornaments for me were also in her dower. 
For such a wife ,vas I predestinated found, 
And e'en before my birth was as a cuckold crowned. 


ALCESTES (breaking out). 


Now, Soller! 


SOLLER ( impertinently). 
Well, what now? 


ALCESTES (restraining himself). 
I tell you, hold your peace! 


SOLLER. 
I'd like to see the man who'd make my talking cease! 


ALCESTES. 
If place allowed, you'd get a proper castigation 1 


SOLLER (half aloud). 
He'd fight a duel for lilY wife's good reputation I 


ALCESTES. 


Indeed I 


. 
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SOLLER (as before). 
No mortal knows so well, how lies the land. 


ALCESTES. 


The deuce! 


SOLLER. 
Alcestes, we perceive how matters stand. 
N ow wait! just wait a bit! The subject we'll pursue; 
And we shall understand how gentlen1en like you 
The corn-fields for thenlselves will reap, yes, ev'ry one, 
And for the husbands leave the gleanings, when they've 
done. 


ALCESTES. 
I wonder much that you should be so bold, sir, kno,v- 
Ing- 


SOLLER. 
Full oftentimes nlY eyes with tears are overflowing: 
Each day I feel as though I'm sniffing onions. 


ALCESTES (angrily and resolutely). 
How? 
You go too far! Speak out! Explain your lneaning 
now! 
Your tongue to loosen I shall be compelled, I ween. 


SOLLER (boldly). 
I have a right, methinks, to know what I have seen. 


· ALCESTE& 
Seen? What does seeing mean ? 


SOLLER. 
It means, what we discover 
When we both see and hear. 
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ALCESTES. 
Ha! 


SOLLER. 
Why with wrath boil over? 


ALCESTES (with the most deter1nined angcr). 
What have you heard? What seen? Reply without 
delay! 


SOLLER (frightened, trying to go away). 
Allow me, Iny good sir! 


ALCESTES (holding hint back). 
Where go you ? 


SOLLER. 


Right away J 
. 


ALCES TES. 
You shall not leave this spot! 


SOLLER (aside). 
I would the man were dead I 


ALCESTES. 
What have you heard ? 


SOLLER. 
I ? Nought! 'Twas only what they said I 


ALCESTES (with angry impetuosity). 
Who was the man ? 
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SOLLEl{. 
The man? A nlan- 


ALCES'TES (Jnorc 'violently and attackin!J hÙn). 
Be quick I Begin! 


SOLLER (in anguish). 
Who saw it with his eyes. 
(MoTe boldly.) I'll call the servants in. 


ALCESTES (seizing hÙn by the neck). 
Who was it ? 


SOLLER (trying to tear hÙnself loose). 
What? The deuce! 


ALCESTES (holding him m01"e firlnly). 
No IHore nlY tenlper try! 
(Drawing his sword.) 
'Vho is the ,vicked wretch? the rogue? the liar? 


SOLLER (falling on his l.::necs in his terro1.). 


I ! 


ALCESTES (threate'ningZy). 
What did you see? 
SOLLER (tÙnÙll!/). 
I saw what proves that ,ve're but human: 
Yau, sir, are but a man; Sophia is a woman. 


ALCESTES (as above). 


And then ? 
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SOLLER. 
Precisely what we see in each direction, 
When men and women have reciprocal affection. 


ALCESTES. 


And that's?- 


SOLLER. 
I should have thought you'd know by intuition. 


ALCESTES. 


Well ? 


SOLLER. 
Surely you'll not dare to scout the supposition. 


ALCESTES. 
Indeed! More plainly speak! 


SOLLER. 
Release me! Oh, pray do ! 


ALCESTES (still as above). 
It's called 1 The Devil! 


SOLLER. 
Well, it's called a rendezvous. 


ALCESTES (startled). 


You lie 1 


SOLLER (aside). 
He's frightened now. 


ALCESTES (aside). 
How could he know it e'er! 
(He sheathes his sword.) 
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Take courage ! 


SOLLER (aside). 


What mean you by your words? 


ALCESTES (aside). 
Who betrayed that we together were? 
(Recovering h imfe1j.) 


SOLLER (insolently). 
We'll now make all things pleasant. 
The comedy last night! I happened to be present. 


Where? 


ALCESTES (astonished). 


SOLLER. 


In the closet. 


ALCES TES. 
Oh! you thus were at your ball ! 


SOLLER. 
And you were at your feast! Without one drop of gall, 
Two words: though secret plans you gentry may pursue, 
Be sure that by and by they'll be exposed to view. 


ALCESTES. 
It's clear that you're the thief. I'd sooner have a raven 
Or jackdaw in my house, than such a wicked craven 
As you! For shame, bad man! 


SOLLER. 
I'n1 bad, I ill ust confess; 
But then you gentlemen are always right, I guess! 
Our property you think to hanrlle at your pleasure: 
No laws you keep, but deal to us another D1easure. 
The principle's the same: some 'woman love, some gold. 
If you would hang us, let your passions be controlled! 
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ALCESTES. 
You're very irnpudellt- 


SOLL ER. 
1'111 ÏIllpudellt, no doubt: 
I n truth, it is no joke with horns to go about. 
In short, we mustn't make the thing a cause of strife: 
'T\vas I \vho took your cash, and you who took my wife. 


ALCESTES (threateningly). 
vVhat took T ? 


SOLLER. 
X oth ing, sir! It long had been your own, 
Before 'twas mine. 


ALCES TES. 


If- 


SOLLER. 
I IDust leave the thing alone. 


ALCES TES. 
The gallows for the thief! 


SOLLER. 
Is it unknown to you 
That stringent laws provide for other people too? 


ALCESTES. 


Soller I 


SOLLER (rndkes a sign of beheading). 
Yes: there's the axe, if you indulge your passions- 
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ALCE
TES. 
Are you an expert, then, and understand the fashions? 
You'll certainly be hanged, or flogged ill any case. 


SOLLER (pointing to his jorehead). 
{'Ill branded as it is. 


SCENß X. - The Above. The HOST, SOPHIA. 


SOPHIA (at the botto'lIl of the stage). 
His accusations base 
l\ly father still nlaintains. 


HOST (nt the bott01n of the stnge). 
l\ly daughter still won't yield. 


SOPHIA. 


There is Alcestes ! 


HOST (sccing ALCESTES). 
Ha! 


SOPHIA. 
The truth will be revealed. 


HOST (to ALCESTES). 
She is the thief, good sir! 


SOPHIA (on tll e other side). 
The thief, sir, th
re you see! 
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ALCESTES (looks at the1}
 both la lI!Jhingly, and then says 
in the sronc tone as thcy, pointing to SOLLER). 
He is the thief! 


SOLLER (aside). 
Alas for my poor skin! 


SOPHIA. 


He? 


HOST. 


He 2 


ALCESTES. 
You are both innocent: 'tis he ! 


HOST. 


I'd run a nail 
With pleasure through his head: 


SOPHIA. 


You? 


SOLLER (aside). 
Thunderbolts and hail! 


HOS T. 


I'd like- 


ALCESTES. 
Be patient, sir: your wrath is ill-directed. 
Although she guiltless was, Sophia was suspected. 
She came to visit me. The step was bold, 'tis true; 
Yet for her virtue I _ 
(To SOLLER.) But you were present too! 
(SOPHIA is astonished.) 
To us was this unknown: propitious was the night, 
Her virtue - 
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OLLER. 
There it was I had a pretty fright. 


ALCESTES (to the HOST). 


But you ? 


HOST. 
Sir, I was there frOlH curiosity; 
That cursèd letter I so anxious was to see. 
I wonder, sir, that you such conduct manifested! 
That fine godfather's trick I have not yet digested. 


ALCESTES. 
Excuse the jest! And you, Sophia, faithful wife --- 
Will surely pardon me? 


SOPHIA. 
Alcestes! 


ALCESTES. 


Your virtue will I dou Lt. 
As virtuous as good- 


Ne'er in life 
Forgive that rendezvous! 


SOLLER. 
I half believe it too ! 


ALCESTES (to SOPHIA). 
And also you'll forgive our Soller? 


SOPHIA. 


There! 


Willingly! 
(She gives hÙn her hand.) 
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\LCESTES (to the HOST). 


Allons ! 


HOST (gives SOLLER his hand). 
Steal no nlore: 


SOLLEH. 
What's distant, time brings nigh! 


ALCESTES. 
But where's my nloney now? 


SOLLER. 
I took it in my trouble: 
That gamester plagued me till he nearly bent me 
double. 
I knew not what to do; I stole, and paid the debt: 
And no,," I'll give you back the dollars left me yet. 


ALCESTES. 
I'll give you what is spent. 


SOLLER. 
N ow all has come out right. 


ALCESTES. 
I only hope you'll grow quite honest, staid, polite! 
j\nd if you ever dare again with me to palter!- 


SOLLER. 
So be it ! - :for this once, \ve've all escaped the halter. 


THE END, 
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